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CHAPTER XVII 

TBB BRA OF MBTTBRKlCH. 18W- 1830 

revolutiok or rkaow. > 

> Certain basic principles in >o< iety and in politics were pro* 
claimed by the French Revolution 1 he X»]*»!eonic Era served 
to communicate them to Europe The ensuing period was 
marked by a bitter; straggle within nearly every European state 
for their general acceptance or for their wholesale rejection, ;1 

To all Frenchmen liberty, equality, and fraternity already 
meant deUn.lt o fact* or rights : those who espoused them were 

inherently levohttiomuics — radicals or liberals - ^ il | [TI ., 

while those who i pudiated them wen- rcat tionaries. or CowUm 
conservatives, intent upon maintaining or restoring JSSSeso^ 
the political and social institutions of the old regime. a*»tfc*<>« 
'['he Bourbon settkfflfiBA. ftt J 8 »A. J» was in ***** 

Che nature of a compromise, a ni«e balancing of the forces of 
VcvoTuTToa and me Uoq. 'Outside of Fiance (!.*■ boveretgpt of 
Europe were almost without exception seat tionaries, 'deter- 
mined to itolstqgnip the theories and pnu?n <• of >! eighteenth 
century, but many of their subjects who, in th • seats between 
17S9 and 18 T4. had learned from the French in om- way or 
another the significance of popular sovereignty, individual rights, 
and national patriotism, gave unmistakable signs of a contrary' 
determination. The question revived itself into this: should 
revol utionary or .teat tionury doi trine^ JienceforJh >l^pe^jEh$t 
S®ty and politics of the Eurojwan nations It was a ques* 
tion fraught with the m6st momentous port sequences to succeed- 
ing generations. Another fifteen years would pass before the 
outcome could be indicate - the fifteen years (1815-1830) eg 
conflict between liberals and conservatives which we shall oeq 
proceed to treat as the Era of Mettemicjb, J* 

. , ywua— » * 
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Napoleonic despotism. There was a marked revival of devotion 
to the Catholic Church, whose supreme pontiff, the venerable 
Pius VII, in the face of insults and injuries from Napoleon, had 
set a noble example of Christian charity and fortitude. Above 
ail, there was universal horror at the bloodshed and wretchedness 
which the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars had entailed. 
Thousands upon thousands- of human bring.,, drawn from every# 
nation and from every social class, had f«*cn butchered. Famine, 
pestilence, crime, and indescribable diseav* the att endan t 
miseries of war, - had walked abroad in every land. S mall 
wonder that prince, priest, ami jx-ople united in extoll- ruin far 
5ng the blessings of peace! Even the liberal hour- f**** 
g**<>isie perceived that the revival of (Continental industry and 
trade was t concomitant of nca cm^ With some justice Metter- 
nich was able to avow that “ wha |JK? European ireop les want is 
not liberty hut pea. cc M To prevent the recurrence of such 
insurrections i.s the Revolution had witnessed and of such wars 
as the career of Napoleon had involved, - in a word, to pre .serve 
domestic anrl foreign peu<e. became the watchword am} 
countersign of reactionary Europo, . 

Among the host of figures who crowd the stage from tiScj to 
iffto, Prince Mettcrnkh .-.lands out most prominently, not 
indeed in any such unique wav as did N,q>*>i>--n Bona- pnnee 
parte front ifQg to t *>t 5, but still conspicuously 
enough to justify the common u-e of his name in designating the 
era A contrast more '-triring than that betwen Metternkh 
and Napoleon can hardly Ik- imagined. 

Count Clemens Metterniih was bom at Cobh nz on 15 May, 
177.5. of a very distinguished family which ranked high among 
the oldest nobility of the Rhenish Germanics anti whit h h» luty 
had furnished several electors to t lie great ecclesias- c * ww 
tit «tl sees of Trier and Cologne in the sixteenth anti seventeenth 
centuries. His father had entered the diplomatic service of 
the Hoi/ Roma* Empire, and in tire social setting of the old 
regime and the aristocratic atmosphere ofc the punctilious Hafes- 
burg court young Clemeas wr, •> reared, fie was a sixteen-year- 
old student at the University of Strassburgwhen the vigor of the 
town mob gave him his first knowledge of, and distaste for, the 
French Revolution, a distaste which the feizure of his princely 
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family estates by Napoleon fourteen years later was not likely 
to counteract. . Following his father’s career, he soon attracted 
the favorable attention of the veteran Austrian chancellor, 
Count Kaunitz, whose grand-daughter he married in 1795. This 
alliance not only brought him large estates in Austria, but made 
him heir to the prestige of the great diplomat of the eighteenth 
century and introduced him into the most exclusive circles of 
Viennese society. Henceforth his rise was rapid. He served 
as representative of the Habsburg emperor succeRMvely at 
Dresden (1801), Berlin (1K03), Petrograd (1805), and Paris 
(1806). Despite his country’s embarrassment during the years 
immediately following the catastrophe of Austerlitz, and al- 
though he was now pitted against Talleyrand, in many ways as 
great a master of subtlety as himself, hi? remarkable go *:i looks, 
his clever wit, and his charm of manner won him high favor at 
Napoleon's court, and gained for him an extraordinary diplomatic 
experience. Although he urged his sovereign to undertake the 
premature war of 1809. he was one of the first to couusel peace 
after the defeat of Waguim. 

In 1809 Metternich became the actual head of the Austrian 
gov^tttffint. under the nominal rule of the well-intentioned but 
Austrian procrastinating Emperor Francis I, a positron he was 
Minister able to retain tor nearly forty years. The statesman 
could not but be impn —ed with the need of reformation within 
his country, and he at ome made a few proposals for national 
betterment. But his dt testation of revolution from below made 
Mm tearful of reforms irom above, and he preferred to bring honor 
and prestige to Austria by means of successful foreign diplomat y 
rather than through ..hat always seemed to him the more uncer- 
tain means of internal t hanges in society and political organization, 
fin foreign affairs, Metternich’s hatred of Napoleon was con- 
ditioned by his fear of Russian aggrandizement in the event of 
fbe French emperor’s downfall. Accordingly, from 
tfons with 1810 to iSm Ms policy was to play off Napoleon and 
Napoleon Alexander a gainst each other.; He pressed forward 
with alacrity the negotiations far the marriage of an Austrian 
archduchess to the Corsican adventurer. He w atched with glee 
the herculean combat of 1812 between Napoleon and the tsar, 
promising to the former the assistance of an army corps of 30,000 
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men, while assuring the latter that the Austrian fortes would 
not be employed on the offensive./ All the tune he was actually 
keeping the whole Austrian army on a war footing and<BUpn$am- 
ing an armed neutrality, ready to throw his weight upon which- 
ever side might finally be in a position to bestow the greater 
benefits upon Austria. JSuch was the success of his well-laid 
plans that the intervention of Austria was the decisive factor ‘M. 
the Battle of theT^ations'rilcfeber/iB i$) and in the camgaigo: 
of rj Ej j | £ Napoleon's power collapsed and Austria became me 
dominant Power among the victorious allies. ^ Mettemich was 
hailed as the most astute statesman of his age — he hobnobbed 
with the Russian and Prussian jnonarchs, he was feted by Talley- 
rand and Louis XVTlI, he was given a fulsome welcome on a visit 
to England, he was named a magnate of the kingdom of Hungary 
and a count and hereditary prince of the Austrian Empire. 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 

Of EUROPE 


The most iraportfiSV, 
diplomacy, aftc^gptt j 
was that of ge 


which confronted European 
ae iumk: Bourbons, 



ijUstmeKls. Napo- 
leon had b;imfmuUlatcd the aMrtt Trrap~of Europe. 

How far could, or should, his victors mend it? To Problems 
what extent were they justified in rewarding them- st pa i wa^ 
selves territorially for their efforts and sacrifices? 

What punishment should they mete out to his late allies? It 
was a recognition of the decisive part played by Austria and of the 
commanding personality of Metternich that Mum a was chosen 
as the scene of the great international congress convened 
(September, 1814) for the purpose of answering these questions 
4 of reestablis hing fle balaacu -oii>oa£rJn Europe. 

. iol ‘held such a galaxy of gold lace and 

tiffed dignitaries of the old regime as gathered at Vienna. Six 
monarchs attended : the Tsar Alexander, a curious The ^ 
mixture of shrewdness and mysticism, of ambition grass of # 
and compassion; the poUu and cautious Emperor 
Frauds 1 1 of Austria ; King Frederick William III , 

‘ Francis H, Holy Roman Emperor from 179a to 1806, known as'ffcanda 1 , 
emperor of Austria, after 1804. 
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of Prussia, who was at once timid and obstinate, and quite fas- 
cinated h' the Christian-like benevolence of the tsar ; and the 
kings of Denmark, Bavaria, and Wttntemberg. German dukes, 
print es, ..ad » lectors were present in crowds, while among the 
# special envoys trere two Irish noblemen, the sagacious Lord 
Ca.'tiereagh and the ' Iron” Duke of Wellington, who in turn 
represented Great Britain; Hardmberg and Baron von Hum- 
boldt from Prussia; Nesselrode trom Russia; Stein, now a per- 
sonal agent of the Tsai Alexander; the insinuating Talleyrand 
from France, with his new di winery of “legit. on tcy”, and las* 
but not least Metternkh him-eh. who discharf d the obligations 
that. devolved upon '.dm as host ot the imp* •dug (ongre-s with 
b« “coming grace ,<nd dignity With the po- ible exuption of 
Alexander, wbo-e* pi i •:••••• tions for French liberalism and for the 
‘'fieri” m-iitui ra England were still muuto it somewhat 
vague, tin ('one: ■— • ■! Vcnna in it» person?!,! as well as in its 
a-. (• Kis was one c* .nd : (grant in (.elebration of the defeat of 
revolution and tie to:.: -oh of reaction. 

In conformity wth j <• bc.-t u>ages of eighteen tb-centuty 
diplomacy, the diviru-nght mon trehs am; their - t >li rdid opr 
sen ta lives who assembled at Vienna ipt> tspersed their in poll i- 
Cions with a round of banquets and balls. ITi- i.n.1, by (-nr 
with tin* inherent difficulty of many ot the problems ha a iv-:. 
protracted the deliberations for several tuom *- .. A’uh>si bran 
the outset differences in claims level md octvoen km : mi 
Prussia on one hand and Austria, barked by Great Britain ud 
France, on the other, so that for some time neithei the -tubb, • a 
ness ,.f the tsar nor the machination- of Metternh h pun -i.if,- 
cient to solve the vexatious problems of the dispo-itton ot Poland 
and kaxouy. It required the shock of Napoleon's return :r<>nt 
Elba to bring the state-men together, to smooth out the r- ugh 
places, and to arrange a compromise. The Final Act of th’ (,‘rtV 
gress of Vienna was .signed <> June, ihi $) only a few days before 
the battle of Waterloo. 

The general principle underlying the Viennese settlement was 
the restoration so far as practicable of the boundaries and of 
the reigning families of the several Euro; wan countries as they 
had been prior to the outbreak of the French Revolution and 
the advent of Napoleon- Bonaparte. It was the very principle 
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of “legitimacy” which Talleyrand exploited in order to save 
France from further territorial spoliation agd to enable his 
vanquished country still to play an influential rdte in „ T| Mr 
the counsels of Ettro]>e, and which Mettemich adopted wmr v «■* 
from him as a valuable asset of Austrian policy and 
of general reaction. In accordance with the theory of 
“legitimacy,” France was not compelled to nay heavily even fqf 
the Hundred Days: the second treaty of Paris, concluded in 
November, 1815, guaranteed her approximately the boundaries 
of 1789 and obliged her only to restore tbd art-treasures which 
Napoleon had pilfered from other countries, to pay an indemnity 
of 700,000,000 francs, and to submit for a term of five years to for- 
eign occupation of her chief fortresses . Likewise consonant with 
the doctrine of ‘‘legitimary,” the treaties cf Vienna recognized 
the restoration of the Bourbons in Spain and in the Two Sicilies, 
of the house of Orange in Holland, of the house of Savoy in 
Sardinia and Piedmont, of the pope to hi> temporal possessions 
in central Italy, and of the various German princes whose terri- 
tories had been included in (lie Confederation of the Rhine. 
Still in the name of “legitimacy,” Austria recovered the 
Tyrol and the Illyrian provinces ; the Swiss Confederation was 
restored under a guarantee of neutrality; and Poland was again 
dismembered, much the same as in 1795, by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, although the tsar promised to treat his lion's share 
as a sejuurate kingdom with its 6wn constitution. 

The principle of “legitimacy” was somewhat compromised by 
the necessity of providing more or less arbitrary “compensa- 
tions.” In the course of the Napoleonic war, . Great . 

Britain, as we have already seen, appropriated, along M t na*» <■ 
with Malta. Mauritius, Tobago, St, Lucia, Trinidad, 
and part of Honduras, the important Duuh colonics 
of Ceylon, South Africa, and Guiana. 1 These colonies were now 
confirmed to the British, hut as compensation to the Dutch, and 
also in order to erect a strong state on the northern frontier of 
France, the Austrian Netherlands — what is present-day Bel- 
gium — were joined with Holland, to form the United Kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the rule of the Dutch king* despite the 
fact that nearly two and a half centuries of political separation 

*A part of Gurnaa was retained Ijjy Ike Dutch* ^ 1 
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had augmented the racial and religious antipathies between the 
two region-. To compensate Austria for the surrender of her 
claims on the Belgian Netherlands, she was given a commanding 
position in Italy : the territories of the ancient republic of Venice 
and of the duchy of Milan were transferred to her outright, and 
members of the Hahsburg family were seated upon the* thrones of 
the small central states of Tuscan \ , Parma, and Modena. 
Sweden, as compensation for the ussion of Finland to Russia 
and of Pomerania to Prussia, secured Norway from 1 tenmark, 
whose protracted alliance with Napoleon seemed to merit a 
severe punishment. Prussia was similarly allowed to annex 
two-dfths of Saxony and, as a further safeguard against France, 
to enlarge h>-: former provinces it* the Iowa Rhine valley. On 
tht southeastern frontier of France, the king of Sardinia was 
permitted to possess himself of the fortmr repubiu of Genoa. 

In the lerritorid and < onstitutional -ettlcment of the Ger- 
manic's neither Austria nor Prussia found it ad\ ulageous to 
Itocoosatrc- * ns * st too rigorou-lv ujxffl “legitima, y.” T! ere was 
ttm M the no thought ot revi\ mg the two- hundred -odd eu.lesi.o- 
tieal -tales and {x tt> piincipalitn-, v.U h had Ijcen 
suppressed in 1803. There was no serious intention ot restoring 
to life the Holy Roman Kmpiri- which had expir. ' ;r. is ;> 
There wa- certainly no favor shown by the Gennar. k.ru:.- ,r, 1 
diplomats to *he popular agitation for a slrtvn;d> knit i.atiori.d 
state. Karon vojts '-t- in it is true, j> p oposed '.lit* tunin' i';na of 
«ll Germany under the -upiemarv of a single Power, but King 
ftederick William Ilf dGplayxi no ambition to assume the lead., r- 
dtip, and Mettemich had aiteady promiwd the prim e- of ,M>uih 
Germany that Austria would respect their sovereign rights 
Instead of adapting a frankly national ftolicy. the governments 
of Prussia and Austria, as well as the smaller German states, were 
bent on safeguarding their respective interests against [nwsihlr 
encroachments by others. The outcome of this particularise or 
statra-rights, feeling was the creation of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, a loose organisation of the remaining thirty eight states, 
with a I net consisting of delegates of the reigning princes, 
presided over by Austria. The members might not enter Into 
’dan. e vith a foreign Power either against the Confederation 
a a whole or against 4 feflow-member. The eonstitutfon wa« 
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placed under the guarantee of Europe, and, 1 >> meanrbf the tradi- 
tional and interested support which the lesser princes gave to 
Austr ia, the Confederation soon came to be < 1 ; reeled fromVienna.. 

Thus did the foremost reactionaries of Im-ope refashion thete 
map, Thus in the name of legitimacy France saved and 
at the same time so hemmed in that she u>>ul>! not be 
abieagaih' to dictate to the Continent.^ Th , 
the allies rewarded who had certainly > 

Napoleon and hsd po-sibly stayed the, Revolution. \ Thus, 
finally, under Metternirh, had the leader- tap of Furope passed 
from France to Austria. Great indeed was <h* power and pres- 
tige of Austria at the < lose of the Congrtt- of Vienna. Metter- 
nkh now found him -elf in charge of the affairs of an enormous 
state . 1 With the cm option of the distant Belgian Netherlands, 
which had alwv • i-tn-n a source <<f weakness, the Hahsbttfg 
dominions oi 1 70 s were again intact, and to them had been 
added the richest and most prosperous districts of neighboring 
Italy In fa> t, throughout tic* enure Italian peninsula, French 
influence was replaced by Austrian. Then, too, within the Diet 
of the new Gennaoii Confederation the Austrian emperor, backed 
by the weight of the ff.ilisl.urg yow< r beyond the borders of 
Germany, exercised 1 greater im!uen<e than had ever th< Holy 
Roman Knijn’ror. 

In all these territorial readju tments there wc-, little that was 
permanent and much that was t< mjK^tiry. The union of Sweden 
and Norway lasted ’s tudy year-; ih.U of Holland and xiwn au i 
Belgium, lifu-er* : as -4 the Italian and German settle- 
menus survived but i \: ty year-.. he fata* n >t .tkc of the Con- 
gress was the willful disregard 01 the principle of nationality. 
Howsoever the reactionary monarch* and diplomats might com- 
bat liberty and equality, they could ill afford to be oblivious of the 
patriotic, nationalistic movement - that had recently .-lined the 
French, the I’ctes, the Portugu e, the Spaniards, the Italians, 
and the Germans. Yet they cn.miy set aside all national con- 
siderations. and, true to the i uernatioBal usage- of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth cen.ures, they proceeded once moreffe 
treat the European peoples as so many pawns in the game 
dynastk aggrandisement. That was ttfhy the princes were left 
all-powerful in the Gc manies/ riehy the Italian states pleased' 
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undt’i the >1 om, . nation of Austria, why the Belgians as well a» the 

Dutch «VI handed over to the house of Orange, why Swedes and 

Xorwc-.i ' were given a joint sovereign. The longing for 

1 nation tliiv was already a very real fact throughout Europe; 

‘failure to saUsiv it was the chief defect in the work of the 

$ * 

Congress <>f Vienna. 

The harking bark of the piei/i} Wentiarieb <u Vienna to the 
days of territorial rivalrj among the <brt;U Powers also prevented 
paodty of them U >m fululling die expectation' which the Tsar 
Other Alexander and enlightened publn opbrnm had eny: • 
lb* tained of a 'vider and more fundamental ^copr fur the 
Cowgre** of labors of the ( • -agros T<> f hese ahiubti* -<ads, the 
Vl * lUVt termination of a u*rio*e p-Ti^d ot re\ < arion »»nd ru 
fare, of bloodshed and misers uid rin 1 d**xt spinout of u 
sense of solidarity among ail Pin »p* cn orm. t s and p< • -pk> seemrd 
& particularly auspicious upportuuin far v v<\ line, a pcrm&m nr 
Settlement of the balance of p«nver f ior;i. di'*o\c:y of seruonud- 
against its future disturbance, n-r ge*v b dbannar.^m end 
assurance of international peace, tor tb* uppns^on o! the slaw 
trade and of pi rat y. and foi the solution of s&d p l< m *. vu *i 
subjects were aau&lK broached at Vienna b> tin t*ir, bt;? ?h*ir 
reception, though polite, was. essentially chilly ca d i o< tl.rm 
were su tiered to 1 x 1 of sight : even A i ex an lei v, is M,*m 

absorbed in the ambition oi -enuring Finland and Tofand for *hi 
Romanov dynasty Largely through Hriu n fepsc-enLirion- a 
declaration was appended u> the iinal t; to th * fleet that use 
slave trade should be .d-olished, although ea<b I Wes w&~. 1th 
fWfm to fix such a date as best . uited i\ - own con wnien re. Pru vi- 

sions respecting the free navigation of international rive;> and 
regulating the rights of precedence among diplomatists, minor 
modifications in the recognized route ni of national law, - 
were also adopted. But the mote serious question* of the future 


& . to * t 

Puller 


were not dived or were left unheeded 
Mettemkh was cerLduly desirous of rendering the 
Viennese settlement penamnent. He was henceforth 


a**-* a# t*# a stanch advocate of the maintenance of international 


St* ft* * Q-ia 


But be believed that the peace of Europe 


* • hi '! >.t maintained not by a central tribu. al noting upon 
t< * . stilt of the Kurr.jx-an peoples, which would recognise the 
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Hateful principle of democracy and winch aright seriously in- 
terfere with the hegemony of Austria, mit ratfcefby the vigi- 
lant benevolence of allied sovereigns. ] The treaty of Paris (sto 
November, 1815), which formally renewed the treaty, Tte 
of Chaumont, bound the Quadruple Alliance — ? Ow 4 n«l* 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain — to AB " 0C * 
the future convocation of diplomats congresses for the prefer-' 
vation of peace , and of the status quo, and this was sufficient 
for Mettemirh. « 

But the Tsar Alexander, in his dreamy,, mystical way, fjad 
already gone further. While loyally adhering to the Quadruple 
Alliance as an effective mean- of maintaining the TMfAteI . 
treaties of Vienna by physical force, he had felt thiit «n<j««nd 
the groat Christian principles d peace, forbearance, 
and mutual good will, solemnly subw ribed to by all the 
European monan ha, would supply the und< rh ing and sacr < d sjjjrit- 
ual motives for preserving modern society a* wcR as boundaries 
and governments, Accordingly he had induced the pious king of 
Prussia and the obliging emperor ul .kistria to join wi*h him in 
forming [?(> September, 181 yUjJWFt.r lebratcil Holy Alliance, by 
which the three sovereign, solemnly de< lared their “fixed rcsolu- 
tion, both in the admiW tn-.tion ol their resjjective states and in 
their political relations with every other government, to take for ’ 
their sole guide the precepts of that Holy RGigion, namely, the 
' precepts of Jastjitih Christian ( hardy, and Peace, which, far 
from being applicable Only to private concerns, must have an 
immediate influence on the couru \h of Princes, and guide all their 
steps, as being the only means of consolidating human institutions „ 
and remedying their imperfections,’’ They mutually promised 
to “remain uniter! by the bonds >f a true and indissoluble frater- 
nity, and, considering each other as fellow-countrymen, they wifi, 
on all occasions ami in all places, lend each other aid and assists 
ance; and, regarding themselves towards their subjects arid 
armies as father! of families, they will lead them . in the same spirit 
Of fraternity w ith which they are animated, to protect 'Religion, 
Peace, and Justice.’' Tneir Majesties consequently reooto- 
mended to their people, “with the most tender solicitude, as the ; 
*ale means of enjoying that Peace which arises from a good 
Coa&dcoce, and which alone is durable, to strengthen them- 
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selves every day more and more in the principles and exercise of 
the duties which the|$vine Saviour has taught to mankind,” 

Alexander was thejsc!} sovereign who took the Holy Alliance 
very sm-ui.dy. The pope upbraided the Catholic einpew of 
w— tow Austria for miking a Christian declaration in union 
of file Hofj with a schismatic Russian and an heretical Protestant. 

A brilliant Catholic apdlogist disco\ ered in the docu- 
ment the t; spirit of visiouarieswho closed religiosity to religion. 
The Catholic emperor of Austria frankly told Alexander that he 
did not know what it, meant : -< ‘if it was a question of j*oiiiics. 
he must refer it to his chancellor, if of religion, to his confessor. " 
Mett i rrsidh scornfully called it “ verbiage,” and Lord Cas tle-rough 
pror«iu:.y 4 it “ a oi ec^ of sublime n nsticiam and noiwtwjc." 
Nevertheless, with tin > .,ception of the sultan the .on' the 
prince-regent of Great Britain, all the Kurojwan rule?- •< .t 
deference to the tsar and doubtless influenced in niarn instances 
by the religious revival of the tine, signed the treat} and were 
duly admitted to the Holy Alliance. The British prho- :cjien f 
in his letter announcing ‘his innbiliu t.> become a rignator . 
hypocritically expressed his ‘entire tomurrciu* with the priori 
pies laid down by the august sovereigns’" and stated dial it 
would always be his endeavor to regulate his conduct In ttn.j 
sacred maxims.” 

To the literals of the nineteenth century the Holy Aliiame 
became the embodiment of a diabolical conspiracc to o.m ,, out 
democracy, nationalism, and soda 1 justice. But such an e-riuute 
of its significance is derived from a confusion of term- and is 
quite mistaken. -The eventual failure of the Holy Allium e to 
ameliorate political and social conditions was not due. to a want of 
sincerity ih its author or to any criminal character in its purjwraes, 
but rather to the very fact that few of its signatories made any 
serious attempt to live up to it. It is a fact that the political 
ideas of the tsar underwent a profound change, hut from, the 
outset Alexander’s Holy Alliance* with its lofty idealism, was 
confused 111 the popular mind with the actual workings of the 
more worldly and selfish Quadruple Alliance under the master- 
ful direction of Mettenuch. 

So far we have dealt with the general European situation in 
1815. We have jeen that immediately after the overthrow of 
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on political and social questions into theviwo cktapi 4 tm)et 0 i 
and consttYtttives, that territorial settSMents y«e £ • 

made atVVienna by conservatives on the basis of 1 
‘‘legitimacy” and “compensations” a more or less *» 


actual return to pre-revolutionary times, and, finally, Jjjjo 
that a powerful Quadruple Alliance existed for the 
maintenance of treaty engagements and the preservation > 4$ 
peace! Incidentally , we have witnessed the e altation of Austria 
paralleled by the ri-e of Mettemich. >t Flora iS» 5 to 1830 this 
faithful chancellor of the Hamburg emperor teas at once the colt- 
servativt* patriot of Austria and the reactionary genius of Europe. 
He employed the influence and might of Austria to control Eu- 
ro; n ; lv sought to control Europe in order that the old regime 
might not be disturbed in Austria. And peace and qukt were 
a ‘way* his goal in domestic and foreign affairs. 

Paring the period of Mcitemicb’s mastery, it was by no 
mean.- the rivalries of rulers that endangered the peace of Europe^, 
but rather the unrest of liberals who threatened their 
react ioinr) sovereign* with revolution or incited op* Rep**. 
pressed nationalities to insurrection. The career of 
pent <-• loving Mclternich became a ceaseless warfare on 
hlnraibin Throughout the first seven year*. of his predominance 
he a a * completely sues essfui It was in the years from 1815 to 
182 c that under the auspices of the Quadruple Ah 
liarae l h< convoked the four great' congresses of Aix-ta- attire Great 
Ch.uHL-lle (ih»8), Troppau (1820),, Laibach (i8ai), and 
Verona (182;), and prevailed upon the plenipoten national, ’ 
tiaries of Europe thus assembled to authorize what 
amounted to the jtolicing of the whole Continent for 
the suppri -sion of liberalism. So far did he realize his ambitiMI’ 
that even Alexander was won to the cause of reaction antlpg©g|S, 


with the other Holy Allies the memorable protocol of Protocol 
Troppau : “States which have undergone a change. «*thaw*q£g 

* Tlt« Quodntpk Affiance, strictly poking, induded Austria, Russia, Prawfitf 
and Gnat Britain. Frequently a. ter tSrS, however, the Concert of the G*«ifc 
Power* is referred to as the Quintuple Alliance from the fact that from the Gwga 
grere of Aia-ia-ChapeUe was supposed to date the formal restonikm af WvjMm 
Usllm ixaitkm aa a legitimate member of the Kwrooesn family. French 
athret were admitted to the eongrew* of t&alik£$«§g!k , '■ ‘ 
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^ government due to revolution, the results of which threaten 
other state.'-, ipso facto cease to be members oi the European 
Alliance and remain ecdoded from it until their situation gives 
guarantees for legal order and stability. ... If, owing to such 
alterations, immediate danger threatens other states, the Powers 
hind themselves, by peaceful means, or if need be by arms, to 
bring back the guilty State into the boSom of the Great Alliance.” 
Under Metternich it thus became the duty of theePowers to 
stamp but revolution, even to the extent of intervention in the 
domestic concerns of a friendly state. During the last seven 
years, of his supremacy, Mettemich was obliged, through force 
of circumstances, to recede from the rigorous execution of the 
protocol of Troppa'u. but not until the stirring events of the year 
1830 was his commanding influence in central Europe shaken, 
and not until the more momentous events of 1848 did he lose 
his hold on Austria. 


Some idea of the politits of the Era of Mettemich may now 
be gathered from a review of the principal public happenings 
within the chief European states. In every country 
conservatives will be found in control of the govern - 
Ckmrt cttt- meat ; liberals will be in opposition and sometimes in 
St in : rebellion ; and Mettemich will be noticed concerting 

tAmm n measures of repression with the Quadruple Alliance. 

All the time, however, the number of liberals will be 


steadily growing, until, by 1830. they will be in posses- 
sion of several governments in western Europe; the Quadruple 
Alliance will be dissolved ; Mettemich, shorn of his weapons of 
offense, will be on the defensive ; and the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity will finally be in the ascendant, ? 


THE BOURBON RESTORATION IN FRANCE 

"M win be HJununating to begin the review with France — the 
nation of the most striking political contrasts. France in the 
niddle of the eighteenth century afforded the typical illustration 
of the old regime ; at the close of that century she was the storm- 
center uf revolution; and during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, conservatives and liberals — hots respectively of the 
eld rfigime and of the Revohttfoh —were mere evenly balanced 
|p France than in any other European country. ; 
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southern Fiance hundreds of Laterals feB re 

tlonary mobs. At Ntoes, where Protestants „ . 

the cause of Napoleon, the murders took the fons off ft cru- 
sade for the extirpation of heresy. The ' dispatch of juany 
into the affected regions was required to reestablish order attd 
security. ,v' 

In the midst of the White Terror, elections tor the new C hamber * 
were conducted ; the terrified Liberals absented themselves trum 
the poils, anri the result was the return of a p- Hfiaraent of UltriU 
Royalists, more conservative than the kin } ; himself. The ques-' 
tionable Talleyrand and Fouche were at once turned ou t of their 
ministerial posts, and for a year the so-tailed ckambre infrmmMe 
directed affairs of state in a bitterly reactionary spirit. Laws 
were passed shackling the pre»s, excepting several classes from 
amnesty, creating special arbitrary courts for trying cases of 
treason, and repealing the divorce provisions of the C*dt Napolion. 
In iS 16 Louts XVIII, fearing the effect of hi* furious friends upon 
the country at large, dissolved the ckambre tnirommkte, and 
ordered new elections. This time the bulk, of, the representatives 
were Moderate Royalists, loyal to the charter and the settlement 
of 1815 and in full sympathy with the conciliatory efforts of the 
king, while Ultra -Royalists and Liberals constituted two small 
but warring minorities; . -?«;> ' 

The years of the Moderate Royalists’ control, from t$l6 to 
*820, were marked, by consistent progress. Reorganization of 
the public finances was effected. The preparation of M l |J u jltll 
an annual budget of estimated expenditure and in- R 0 y*iis» i» 
come, which had been largely farcical under the 
empare, now became an important part of the routine 
work of the Chambers, l^u gc loans were floated in order more 
rapidly to pay off the indemnity to the allied conquerors of 
France, with such success that, in accordance with arrangements 
made at the European Congress of Aix-ia-Chapclle, the last, 
foreign troops were withdrawn from French soil in 18 rS, and 
France was once more recognized as a Great Power with a stabler 
government. A new; electo. J law assured the pref^nflSfat* 
of the bourgeoisie in the Lower Chamber by instituting** " " 
paratively simple system of elections and requiring the ] " ” 
uf.ftctpm of at least three bundled frana a year/ “ 

' wm. #.~c , (| 
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as a qualification tor the exercise of the suffrage. Anpther 
measure based the recruiting dl the 1 reach army for the ensuing 
&fty years upon the principle of n.donal conscription. Finally, 
a generous press law, modeled afvi that in vogue in England, 
enacted. Sugh legislation r>ud the concurrent maintenance 
of peace were gradually winning the business classes to the 
support of the Bourbon dynasty. 

The period of liberal legislation was ruddy interrupted early 
in 1820 by the assassination of the king's nephew b> a fanatical 
Liberal The Ultra-Royalists, who were swept into 
RuytdUa power on the wave of popular indignation at this mt- 
rage, promptly returned, as might have been exp< < ted, 
to a policy of reaction and repression, f'hej sus- 
pended tlu cha rter guaranti es of individual lil>ert> ■ they reestab- 
lished a strict censorship of the press; they intrusted the whole 
educational system to the Catholic clergy; and. in order to 
retain their major!*} in the Chamber, they modined the electoral 
law, by introducing .t highly complicated scheme of election, by 
giving double suffrage to citizens who paid rooo francs unrm u'.v in 
direct taxes, and by lengthening the duration of a par'd men* 
to seven year- they elaborated a system of espionage and 
employed the army to crush o; jxrsition and to root out such 
secret revolutionary scm ieties as that of the “Charcoal-Burners” 
which was spreading from Italy among the French Liberals 
With the approval of Mettemich and the Continental Powers 
the} went to ?lv length ;n 1823 of sending a French military ex- 
pedition into Spain under command of the king's nephew to 
restore the tyrannical government of the Bourbon king of that 
country. Strange iron}' of fate that French arms, which had so 
recently carried the message of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
to the peoples of Europe, should now be the weapon of divine- 
right monarchs against the liberties of a nation ! Yet so un- 
reasoning was the patriotic emotion that accompanied military 
success that the Spanish expedition actually strengthened the 
hold of rhf Ultra-Royalists upon the hearts and minds of the 
French nation. When Jxntis XVIII died in 1824 the Bourbon 
dynast}- seemed firmly reestablished ^ upon the throne of 
France and reaction the permanent rule of French society 
aod politics. 
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The leader of the Ultra-Royalists ever star e the reat&fiion 
had been the count of Artois, the late king's, hr rher, who now, as 
next of kin, succeeded to the throne under th- ;>tlc- of tfriwltH ^ 
Charles X. No family history can be mor< ,nter< st- 
tag or instructive than that of the thm bourbon 
btothcrs who at different times and under varying Chmsht- X, 
circumstances were obliged to deal with revolutionary ,B * 4 
forces in Franco - Louis XVI, Louis XVIII, and Charles X, 
The first-named was well-intentioned, religious, but fatally 
weak' and influenced by others, so that he lost his life by the 
guillotine. The second was hard hearted, unprincipled, but so 
clever and astute a politician that in the midst of the struggle of 
irreconcilable factions he rounded out a not inglorious reign of 
ten years. The last-named had the political misfortune to 
resemble more doxdy the first than the second, save only that he 
possessed great strength of will and a dogged determination quite 
distinctive of himself. It had been the count of Artois who, with 
Marie Antoinette, had engineered the court intrigues against the 
Revolution in its ea rliest stages. It had been he who had headed 
the emigration of the nobles and clergy when their privileges wen? 
threatened by the Revolution. He it was who never tired of 
agitation against the revolutionaries and against Napoleon ; and 
he it was who, on the triumphant return of his family and of the 
ttaiigrfes, encouraged the Ultra-Royalists in acts of retaliation. 
Yet personally he was courteous and kindly, a ky ,1 triend, and 
sincerely devoted to the cau.e of religion. Principles be had 
and cherished : union of the altar and the throne ; revival ot the 
institutions of the old regime, political, religious, s ial, and in- 
tellectual; detestation of revolutionary doctrines. “It is only 
Lafayette and I,” he said, “who have not changed once 1789- ’ 

With ostentatious pomp becoming the dignity o' a divine- 
right monarch, Charles X was solemnly crowned. With the 
assistance of the Ultra Royalist majority in the CautjmnA 
Chambers he set to work to achieve his purposes. R e<c tisa la 
Further restrictions were imposed upon the freedom 
of the press. Many privileges were restored to the 
clergy. The Jesuits were allowed to return to France, ^ 

'The penalties for sacrilege and blasphemy were increased. An 
indemnity amounting to a billion francs fas guaranteed td'^he 
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lunigrfs for Hie Revolutionary confiscation of thnr lands and 
privileges. Events Bin tending to undermine ©quality of la* 
heri tance and to Reestablish the practice of primogeniture was 
debated. Certain!^ in France, daring the Era of Metternich, 
the Ultm-Royalists'hppeared to be taking long strides toward the 
j complete realization of the reactionary program which was 
defined by a faithful minister of Charles X as “ the reorganization 
of society, the restoratgaHo the clergy of their weight in state 
affairs, and the creation of a powerful aristocracy surrounded 
with privileges.” 

THE BOURBON RESTORATION IN SPAIN 

In Spain during the same period neither the reaction nor the 
opposition to it w a* s • i t iled. When Ferdinand VII was resumed 
to his throne in ? m ; not through any efforts on his part bjlt 
rather ;h. -ugh the effort* of Wellington and the 
C— awWnn British and of his own loyal and heroic subjects, he 
- **” found a robust sense of nationalism and a constitu- 
tional government. It will be retailed that in i8u the provi- 
sional junta, which was directing the national levoh agam.sr 
Joseph Bonapa rte. adopted a written constitution that rrsembled 
the French instrument of 1791 both in its arrangements for limit* 
ing rite power of the king and in those for abolishing feudal rights 
and pri\ ilcgesand class distinctions. This constitution, which was 
largely the work of middle-class business-men, scholars, theorists, 
and army officers -- of the classes particularly influenced by the 
French Revolution and inclined toward anti-clericalism — had 
been tolerated by the other classes in the community so long as 
it was necessary for the whole nation to present a united front 
against the French. But as soon as peace was restored and the 
national independence of the country assured, the nobles and 
dergy protested vehemently against the constitution. Taking 
advantage of these protests and of the ignorance or indifference 
of the mass of die peasantry, Ferdinand VH immediately de- 
clared the Constitution of 1813 null and void, and abolished the 
Uurtes. , i . •; , 

Surrounding himself with adwisers drawn exclusively fro® 
oF.dak of the old regime, the king mice instituted a thoiMlgh 

v** r 1’ . 



reactionary policy. With him therewotikFhe compromise 
«tth revolutionary principles. The old system of 
government was restored with all Its inequalities argji 
injustices. The, privileges of the. clergy and Cow 
bffity, including exemption from taxation, were re- *««>*>■* . 
affirmed. Monasteries were reopened. The Jesuits **%**** ' 
ware allowed to return. The Inquisition wa, rgawabKshed. 
Individual liberties were taken away, and the press was placed 
, under the strictest censorship. Liberals w | j hat! assisted in 
making the royal restoration possible were ry-w arbitrarily 
•nested and banished or thrown into prison. That not much 
blood was shed was dun partly to the urgent entreaties of 
Wellington. 

The $«ntiidne& of the Spanish reaction in 1814 is traceable 
largely to the character of the king himself. Ferdinand VII was 
nuiQffous, cruel, ungrateful, and unscrupulous. Moreover, he 
diiima possess the romj>ensatmg qualities of ability or foresight. 
Instead of steering a middle course between extremist factions 
and seeking to consolidate the whole nation, be threw all his 
weight on the side of the reactionaries while against the Liberals 
he continued to take such harsh measures that even Metternich 
in far-away Vienna, apprehensive of consequences, urged modera- 
wom Instead of striving to repair the injuries inflicted by the 
Teffinsular War and to husband his country’* resources, he actu- 
ally hampered trade and industry and, in addition, squandered 
****** mom sums of money upon himself and his favorites. Instead 
t 4 .^ Dg * conciliator y attitude toward the Spanish colonies 
in America, which already were maintaining governments prac- 
ttatllyQf thdr own making, instead of redressing 1 heir grievances, 
and bringing them once mote into the bond of a great narinn>i 
empire, he sorely neglected them at the outset, and, when it was 
too late, he endeavored to subjugate them by force of arms. The 
results of Ferdinand’s mistaken policies were apparent within 
ve years of his restoration : a Spain hopelessly divided into ’ 
rm> camps of Gwissrvatives and liberals, each with Its 
jF^up of irrooondlables, respectively reactionaries and jwvohK.i 
qonan es; grave scandals and abases in administration; anwf&y 
yweyoo mbedwith disaffection ; a bankrupt treasury ; an d th e 
America# colonies in open, ami apparently successful, ’ 
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Through opt these five yean, Libera] agitation against the 
royal tyrannies grew apace. Deprived of a free press andofthe 
, n — t lt right of public meeting, the agitators gradually gravi- 

OpfotMm tated to such secret societies as the Carbonari ahd the 
totiMXteg The lodges were convenient centers of 

revofuriOnaoy propaganda, and their dose affiliation and nation- 
wide extent enabled the Liberate, by means of signs and grips 
and mysterious passwords, to communicate the teachings of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity to all the brethren. Among the * 
irreligious or anti -clerical element of the middle dass, the move- 
ment spread, — and likewise among the army officers, — until 
Spain laced civil war. , 

/ In 1819 a mutiny in the army which the king had assembled 
at Cadiz for the subjugation of the American colonies was the 
lUrattin signal for a general insurrection which in the first two 
Sfafacttao months of 1S20 broke out in such distant places 
SfS; Seville, Barcelona, Saragossa, and the Asturias. In March, 
ifcao, Ferdinand, quaking with fear, gave his royal oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of 1812 and appealed to the Liberate in a 
pompous declaration : “Let us advance frankly, myself leading 
the way, akmg'the constitutional path.” The insurgents took 
him Wt his word and laid down their arms. 

The king’s conversion was merely the reaction of cringing fear 
upon a thoroughly cowardly and hypocritical nature. Ferdinand 
had no serious intention of keeping his pledges, and, although lor 
IWo years (18*0-1822) he was obliged to rule in accordance with 
the statutes of the newly convened Cortes and tinder t he direction 
of Liberal! mi nis ters, he was busied, almost from the outset, is 
countenancing reactionary revolts against the new regime and hi 
inditing confidential letters to the Great Powers, especially to his 
Bourbon cousin, the king of France, imploring foreign aid against 
the very government which he had solemnly sworn to uphold. 
Success soon crowned hjte intrigues. The Liberal* fell to quaool* 
ing among themselves ; the clergy and nobles resisted the execu- 
tion of reform legislation; the snare and ardent CathoEcs — in 
Spain a goodly number and well disciplined — treated as sacrilege 
and blasphemy the awti-derteni tendencies of the new Cortes. 
In many districts spasmodic riots became chronic and anarch^ 
prevailed, betokening the advent within Spain of a counter- 
revolution against liberalism. 
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In the Spanish revolt of 1620, the reactionary Pwei»Ml®Pflpe 
perceived the haunting specter of revolution! Despite^lhe 
fact that they had been disgusted with Ferdinand’s '• Ay 
impolitic behavior, they were now lerrhied by the 
thought of what the success of the king's enemies might twwfiM he 
mean to the whole Continent, The Tsar Alexander, sJJJjf 1 
yhom Mettemich had just won over to the policy of 
international suppression of liberalism, volunteered, with tha| 
sudden and quixotic zeal which characterized his attachment 
to every newly found principle, to lead a great F jssian army 
across Europe in order to reinstate BoutIjod absolutism in Spain. 
But the French king at once conceived a most violent distaste 
for the employment of Russian troops even in hi» own cousin's 
cause, for he rightly feared the effect on the French nation of the 
reappearance of foreign troops. Mettemich. too, was loath to 
allow Russian soldiers to cross Austria^ territories, and he at opce 
sought to moderate the tsar’s enthusiasm. Nevertheless, some- 
thing must be done. Consequently, in 1822, after protracted 
international negotiations, the members of the Quadruple 
Alliance, together with France, held th 4 Congress of Verona, --It 
was the opportunity of the reactionaries then in power in Fitter; 
they proposed that a French army, acting on a general European 
mandate, should intervene in Spain. Thus by a single stroke 
France would be spared the humiliation of seeing foreign troops 
cross her border*; a Bourbon king would be reinstated in absolu- 
tism ; the cause of reaction would triumph in Spain ; and wfab- 
ever glory might attend French arms would redound to the credit 
of reaction in France. Mc’tgrnich gladly accepted the pro- 
posal. Great Britain alone objected. 

Early in 1823, acting on the recommendation of the Congress 
of Verona, the governments of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia presented separate rotes to the Liberal minis- m1i 
try of Spain, expostulating on the anarchical condi- umtmIm 
tions, which they greatly exaggerated, and demand- 
ing the abolition of the Constitution of 1812 and 
the liberation of the king from the restraints that had been 
Imposed upon him. The Spanish liberals naturally refuted;, 
and protested against what they deemed aft' vunwaiTantedla^'; 
fmsce with the purely domestic affairs oMheir country pygttft,; 
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ider the duke of Angoui&ne, promptly 

cr."* M'd ! ’us Pyrenees. 

The 1 ; neb invaders ctu uunterel no such difficulties in iS^ 
as had faced them in iSoh. No united oation now opposed them. 
Indeed, the majority of h actually abetted or ap- 

plauded them, si? .great was tha popitt.u Intrust of, or indiffer- 
ence toward, the Liberal regime. In M .s. Angouterac was in 

* .s-ovion of Madrid, and the Liber.* t <> inistry and Cortes had 

deo I taking K-rdinagai wjCi >i as a hostage. From 

Jimc .o October Cadiz was '•Wisely h»- it >-od by the French. On 
j tvtober. the liberals rd^ijfed the 1dm* on the understanding 
that he should grant genewtf pare!. a .ml guatantce the estab- 
llTunent uf a ‘'moderate govcrvntu* Of course Ferdinand 
proaiisi ' - n man w t. ever more f e i ; a jth promises than he 

* ad Cadiz Irmivt fairly capitulanri .uul the liberals again 
1.1 1 down their 

.Vo sooner w.t» the king -afe within the French En<-s than he 
characteristically atmrflacr^s'j^Nanises r.u't pronounced sentence; 

of death uponjseli cmisttts.t.on.dLt 'In vain Ar.got»- 
' , ! 4 me counseled tfloderaV.n u.r'- concdiaf.^n : the 

fa-Afe-i •_ rerres&t&iives of Jletteiaich, J ihe Tsar Ah^adtr, ■ 
and >f timid Fh^e|ridt Willi:, ir * flhruasia tinad *> igo* 

) p to toe royal arm, an l in rto. ; t.v Ferdinand 'oulii 
, afwav- l)c \igon •')*.;* There fhUojawd i%.iF 24 .. jfca$ii<*n through- 
out 5 ; ut^far tv e bipod and bitter Ji.u. that of *814. Nut only 
were the reeer.t liberal mpawr< • abK«*.y*d and the old regime 
agam restored in its entirety, but fh* n vtthu2htia< :<£ ted the 
sympathizers '-With constitution;;! t .gr.\c»;jaent « sought out 
with canning ii^ncity ; hundrt itv-wm* rbitraniy pul to death; 
hundreds more were exiled or th/.Jmed in. noismrd dungeon* 
Fy the time the French expedition withdrew from the country. 
Ferdinand VH had merdlr riy brut a the tuck of Spanish 
fiberaHsm. •_ 

From that time till his death hr 4-833, Ferdinand ruled Spain 
as sovereign autocrat irte^x.msil 4 « apparently cither to man «r 
to Gtt£* Abuses which had ci«%ai^ the e* rlier pan of his reign 
now bertased ten fold, until patnl corruption prevaifed at 
home and disgrace abroad. It was a sorry legs, y that the am* 
tmo;d)lt Ferdinand VTI bequeathed to Ids successor. 



fetich army. 
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The decisive reason why die British government did iw>t sup- 
port the intervention of its Continental allies in Spain w&snot 
any lack of sympathy with inaction, for, as we .hall Ttp itotcit 
presently see, the Tories theajjp authority in threat mm* , 
Britain were themselves safir .«y rear; ionary in 
internal policies to satisfy the fastidious tj-.te of a BrftW» 
Mettemich: itwas rather a consider at i..n of trad, So 

long as Spain owned and controlled the bms. oi South America. 
Central America, and Mexho, she attempts. to monopolbe 
commerce with those territories to jfe exciti okuc Brit ish. As 

soon, however, as the Spanish cohnQmsct up governments of their 
own, they opened their purls to British merd. mlmeii. The 
British g •vertummt rightly argued that European intervention 
In Spain in 1833 might serve not only to restore Ferdinand VII 
hut to enable him to recover the Spanish colonies and thereby to 
close to ! .r.-at Britain a lucrative trade- In the I'nitcd State? 
Great Britan* found a valuable ally v Of course the purpose of 
the V oiled States was hrthn Great Britain's? fur the' 

former wa-. actuated not so much by (xuon« r< ipltsonsid- jmnf w 
ere lions a:, by apprebcurion lest the exit usm* of the J**^'** 
systcc. 01 Mettemkh slv*uldendanger Atnencaipolit- u 3 jk ' 
leal and social imtBution%«bat boqb desire djjthe same ^w* 1 **. 
object : the fret. lom offhe Spanish colonies fn 1&21 the United 
States had purchased the Spanish' claims to Florida- In 182s 
she nvopuaerl the national iodependenceof Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina, and Mexico. And on a December, a; the very 
time when French troops at the behest of the allied Powers there 
in posse&ion'of Spun, Pres*||pt James Monroe,*’ ling with, the 
foreknowledge and friendly raattxrances of ihe-British govern- 
ment, made to thg American Congress a celebrated pronounce- 
ment, which has since been known a- the M<mroc Doctrine, 14 Ig 
the warn of the European powers,’' he said, “in matters relating 
to them-a-lvcs we have never taken any pari , nor does it comport 
srif h our policy so to do. It is only when pur rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injurieSor make preparation*^ 
for our defence. With the movements m this hemisphere W 
arc of necessity more immediately connected, and by 
most be obvious to all enlightened and implrtial observers. , Tip; 
'jkfltial system cf the affied powers is ewe^iaUy diffew»blHi'fiJ|:^ 
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iqpect from that o f America. . We owe it, tel 

candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing Colonies and dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with 
the governments who have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European 
pow -r in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States. ... It is impossible 
that th«. allied powers should extend their political system to 
any portion of either [American] continent without endangering 
our peace and happiness ; nor can anyone believe that our South- 
ern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of thdr own 
accord. It is equally im[w>ssible, therefore, that we should 
behold such interposition iu any form with indifference.” The 
^ear following this remark ,d.> declaration, Great Britain formally 
acknowledged the independence of Mexico and Colombia ; and 
her recognition of the other Spanish American -nates was only 
postponed until they should have given proof of their stability. 
|. nWllll r ^ In the face of these facts, Mettemich abandoned any 
Matter- hope he might have cherished of employing the Quad- 
^ tuple Alliance for the suppression of liberalism beyond 
fcrtwwaikm the seas, and Spain made no further efforts to subdue 
ta America fj CT oop^es, although die long withheld formal recogni- 
tion of , their freedom. The ambition of \ : jx>lcon Bonaparte, 
the fatuity of Ferdinand VII, the commem'.b interests of Groat 
Britain, and the political principles of the l uted States, lost to 
Spain forever her continental empire In America. 

* - 1 

REACTION’ m PORTUGAL 

A similar combination of circumstances vitally affected Por- 
tuguese history during the Em of Jdettenuch. The Napoleonic 
incursion of 1807 sent the royajfiupfly of Portugal flmng across 



toe Atlantic to todr distant colotod tojp«idOBcy •of* Bnual. 
Great Britain, whose trade relation* wfcb Portugal had long been 
intonate, avenged the insult, ribasfed out the French, and erected 
a provisional government at-Iisbon 

When finally in t8f $ peace settled down upon Europe ami toe 
period of Mettemich’s predominance began, toe British, in view 
of the protracted residen ce of Portuguese royalty in Brazil^ 
found it of great advantage to their own economic 
interests to ptokrag their military occupation of the w tiw swt 
mother-country, it was soon obvious that P rtugal * 
was being treated as a mere appendage to Great tumiijinm 
Britain; and patriotic reactionaries, who demanded Br “* 
toe return of the king and the expulsion of toe foreigners, com- 
menced to make common cause with the Liberal faction, which 
was recruited from much the same classes as that in Sjjain and 
which had learned the revolutionary doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in much the same way. Lord Beresford, 
the British governor, crushed several incipient rebellions, but In 
1820, during his absence from the country, the Portuguese army, 
following the example of their Spanish neighbors, overthrew the 
regency, and the Liberals, who thereupon gained the upper 
hand, promulgated a radical constitution similar in almost 
every respect to toe Spanish Constitution of 181 a. The next 
year King John VI, intrusting the government of Brazil to his 
elder son, Dorn Pedro, returned to Portugal and to i8aa swore 
obedience to the constitution. 

The Brazilians, on their side, incensed by the departure ot toe 
king, now rebelled and, finding themselves supported by the 
regent, proclaimed trim Emperor Pedro I of the inde TrnfT ra1 
pendent Empire of Brazil (18: 2 1 In Portugal, the « t 
reactionaries who opjwsed constitutional government Bf “ fl 
found a leader to Dora Miguel, the king's younger son, whose 
cause received additional popular support as a protest T --. 1inr . 
against* the loss of Brazil. For twelve yews after satfrW 
i8aa Portugal was a prey to constant factional strife, • t ** rt 

to i8ag King John, relying upon the pteeoce of a reactionary 
ftondi army to Spain, revoked the cetatittition, but cmmtosg 
yto mton tod not stay Dom Miguel’s f^towers from attacking 
him, so that the unitedaetkra of the European Powers was r* 
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qdmi to restore toe king. On the death of John VI in r#*6, 
Pedro I of Brazil, who ftdwbecame Pedro IV of Portugal, frosted 
to the Portuguese pw^jfe ft charter which provided for moderate 
parliamentary government on the model of the French charter 
of 1814, and theft surrendered his Portuguese crown to his 
daughter Maria, alitde girl seven years of age, on the understand- 
ing that she shouki become the wife of her unde, Dom Miguel. 
Accordingly Miguel swore allegiance to Pedro, to Maria, and to 
the constitutional charter, but or. his arrival at Lisbon in 18*8 
he promptly repudiated his promises and, with the support of the 
clerical and reactionary majority in the country, he reigned as 
sole and absolute king until 1834. Miguel was dissijxated, illiter- 
ate, and cruel, and the admiration for Mettemich, which he 
had conceived during a three years’ residence in Vienna, gave a 
particularly rigid character to his warfare against liberalism. 

In the family struggle between the absolutist Miguel and the 
more liberal-minded Pedro, Austria. Russia, and Prussia 
naturally sympathized with the former, while Great Britain, 
again notthrough any excess of enthusiasm for the .cause of 
liberalism but rathej for the sake of trade, abetted fne latter. 
Sentiment in the United States was undoubtedly unanimous in 
favoring the separation of Brazil from Portugal, and British war- 
ships actually intervened to prevent Portuguese troops horn at- 
tempting to subjugate the Brazilians by force of arms. Thus the 
Portuguese colonial empire was disrupted, and though still under 
monarchical Institutions, Brazil became, like the United States 
and the neighboring Spanish colonies, an independent American 
nation. 

TORY REACTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Power which above all others was to profit by the reac- 
tionary regimes in Spain and in Portugal was Great Britain — 
n* Tr-frt t* 16 P° wer which to contemporary Continental stafces- 
d— w— men seemed the least reactionary in Europe. But if, 
^ Airing the Era 6# Metternich, the British government 
c on — r n- appealed repeatedly to check the efforts of Continental 

flTowtkrt— ^eactioiiarien to st^priris l&esgBam, it was due rather 
ito commercial considerations or fortuitmis circumstances .than 
fto love of democracy and dera^iaik to the 44 rights oftnaa.” 




d«*«* «»hg : 

< •. Mettenakh Ift preserving the Austria^, 
coring the French- Whatever else they may have 
xory leaders who dominated Great Britain “throa; 
period were neither revolutionaries nor liberals, ‘ f; 

Some confusion is likely to arise from the fart that in, 
eighteenth century British political institutions differed horn 
those on theCantinent. To a Montesquieu or a Voltaire fhey 
seemed u liberal n mi therefore worthy of pruts*. Naturally, in 
the first hall of the nineteenth century the, term “liberal” was* 
i* Ul applied to them even by Mettemkh. But that they were 
n - 1 liberal in our present-day sense will be obvious to anyone who 
takes the trouble to peruse again the account of them as given 
in a preceding chapter. 1 It will be seen that Great Britain 
was then ruled nominally by a king and by a representative 
Parliament, but that the king 'actual power had been transferred 
to a muiisu </ or rabbet and that the Parliament, powerful though 
h w.u*, rdflly. rcpre>ented only the merest fraction of British 
t iri/on.-. a fraction composed largely of great landowning axis- 1 
tocruts and of clergymen of the Angli* m Church. 

On eve of the Front h Revolution, an agitation to reform 
P uiianv.nJ in a democratic direction had been fostered by 
British statesmen of such divergent * 5 meters and ^ 
views a a the Younger Pitt and Chark> James Fox. 

But tic memory of Blackstone's laudation of the 
ancient, self-developing British constitution and the t> r a* 
scat hing strictures passed by Edmund Burke ou liberty, 
equality, and fraternity as exemplified by the French ** 
radicals, combined srith the long, weary, revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars between France and Great Britain to create 
i '• the minds of British statesmen a most lively di- trust of 
Frtu h political and social experiments. Reform wasbdefinitely 
"helved in England. Everything was subordinated to the ex^ 
igencles of conducting a vaat foreign war. The only note- 
worthy and Dermaneni thcts yif Parli&ment frora 1793 to iffx,$> 

tifrffoo) and* the abolition -of 


were the Union of 
slave-trade (j&j);,; £7 * . 

_ * fifty** i>& *>*. 


1 
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Attempts ott the part of small groups of mot* or less impractical 
philosophers and poor workingmen to keep alive the de m a n d for 
■ parliamentary and social reform % means of rcvolu- 

ckmMd tionary organizations likethe “London Corresponding 
- Gonmmwt SodeQr w were sternly discountenanced by the govern- 
ing classes; and the very titles of such parliamentary 
acts as those on Treasonable Practices (1795), Seditious Meetings 
(179$), and Corresponding Societies (1799), are unmistakable 
indications of the government’s determination to abridge all 
those rights of public meeting, frfee speech, and free press, which 
might serve to acquaint Englishmen with hateful novelties from 
across the Channel. And the results of the long war seemed to 
enhance the reputation and prestige of the Tory government. 
The United Kingdom almost alone of all European states suf- 
fered no French invasion. A series of brilliant naval victories 
confirmed English maritime supremacy. The actual operation 
of the Continental System was less disadvantageous to the 
British than to the Continental peoples. The conduct of the 
Peninsular campaign and the crowning triumph at Waterloo 
attested the bravery of British armies and the genius of British 
generals. Finally, the diplomatic successes of British statesmen 
at Vienna, added materially to the extent and importance of the 
British colonial empire. The British governing classes could 
afford to be p roud and boastful... Not only was England practi- 
cally exempt during the^Napoleonic Era from the infiltration of 
French revolutionary ideas, but the political and social institu- 
tions of a country' which had been instrumental in humiliating a 
Napoleon appeared to deserve hearty commendation and loyal 
preservation. 

It was natural, therefore, that in 1815 the Tory' ministers and 
the Tory majority in Parliament should set their faces resolutely 
^ •- against any reform in politics or society. Represent- 

f 1 -iivn'irrj- ing, as., they did, the aristocratic agricultural and 
ecclesiastical interests, and standing for the patriotic 
instincts of the kingdom, they would conserve existing 
institutions. Ja this sente they were conservatives and reac- 
tionaries. Head and shoulders above their fellow-Tories hi 
championing such a policy stood Castlercagh, Wellington, and 
the Prince Regent From i8u when hopeless insanity finally 
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ove. ;ook the narrow-minded King 
arown was exercised by His son, the PrfcceRegent, anu&pspular 
fop whose rigid support of conservatism wa? as u gvffl wfhg ga>; 
his father's, hut whose cynical, sensual immorality wa*»in gla rfpff ? 
contrast to his father’s simple domestic virtues. Ihe acoft b? 
sioo of the prince regent to the throne on his father’s owaiir, 
death in 1820 changed the form but not flu- fact: 

George IV remained until his death in 1S30 the tout advocate 
of reaction. In Custletfeagh and Wellington, two r . 

Irish noblemen and landowners, he po&^ssed pi .v-. rful \ 

allies. Castlercagh (1769-1822), 1 though ne'er technically 
prime minister, wielded from 1812 till his suicide in 1822 an* 
influence such as few ministers have ever exercised gifted and 
affable, he directed the foreign policy and controlled the House 
of Commons. Wellington (1769-1832),* though not in conspicu- 
ous civil employment until after Castlereagh’s death, 
contributed the renown of his military exploits and the * 
prestige of his soldierly, blunt, outspoken personality to u| 'holding 
as far as possible in England the reactionary cause he had so 
ably headed on the Continent. Such were the men who guided 
the destinies of Great Britain during the greater part of the Era 
of Mettemich. 

How deserving they were of the epithet of “reactionary” 
becomes clear when one considers the twofold c haracter of thd' 
domestic policies : first, the legislation in behalf of the 
landed aristocracy which they themselves directly **•*«■» 
represented; and secondly, the stern measures of 
repression which they directed against every attack imM 
upon that aristocracy • Arirtoc *•** 

It was at this time that the process of “inclosure” reached Its 
culmination. Long ago the process had begun of depriving thb 
British peasants of their common arablfr-, pasture-, 
and wood-lands and of reducing large numbers to the 
position of agricultural tenants on g relit “ inclosed ” estate& oC 
noblemen. The chief purpose of these inclosur|s, as we 
seen* had been to enable the landowners to fuse sheep and 1 
to engage on a large scale in the wool business. 

'Itobcrt Stew**, Lorf Cutlereagfc, **»wi am^rntd 
Sfr 4r%r IMtafey, tot duke of WdUngtoa. y 
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of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the system advanced by leaps and bounds. During the single 
reign of George III, Parhament passed as manyas 3209 private 
gu closure acts, affecting over six and & quarter million acres. Of 
course the avowed object was now not tbi reinvigorate the expir- 
ing trade in wool buN.0 put the country under closer cultivation. 
The general result, however, was the same. . The numlxrr of land- 
owners was greatly diminished and the wealth and influence of 
the landed aristocracy were perceptibly increased. 

Also, despite the fact that the war already had raised the cost 
G«f living. Parliament persevered in its policy of subsidizing the 
_o * landholding class by maintaining and strengthening 
" the Corn haws, which levied high imjtort duties on 
foreign foodstuffs. A new corn law in 1815 actually forbade the 
importation Of grain into the country so long as the price for 
home-gt wn w'heat was under 80 shillings a quarter (twenty 


dollars (W eight bushels). 

Against this nairow class legislation and against the political 
''temmtei aiK ^ >■ •< ial circumstances that rendered it possible, a 
.Oppoartoo many-sided opposition arose and gjsined strength 
S‘tw. ert 1815 and 1830. The resultant conflict was 
the pa del in Great Britain to the struggle between 
liberals and con . r w rivi •. on the Continent. 


Several factions or for one reason or another, and in 

- this or that respect, op; «..•*„> .in- Tor, regime. There was first 
Hu • imai- of all the gu up >»* Intellectual Radicals” who, like 
tecta* ’• William Godwin f a 7, O-thjf -,), 1 entertained elaborate 
8 * a ** u theories of a complete *x'Ui readjustment, or, like 
Thomas Paine, were indoctrinated with t)ne somewhat more 
practicable teaching of the French revolutionaries This group 
lived on, Respite governmental attempts to suppress it. rec ruited 
mainfy from middle -Gass theorists, small shopkeepers, ami self- 


educated artisans! at one extreme its radicalism appeared in the 


1 GofaWk chief mkiof — Tkt fn^akf Cmmwhet P Mkt i Jnttke (*m) — 
Uutgjbt the perfectibility of txuck, the iafemM «*fi ia every lorn «| govenurwat, 
s»nd *»>e right of «*«y ana b> the uar of tfweoil %,ha» txMq h»fl»d S»IW OMfe' 
«4 mate justly, st the fiut «r at wadwa ssattMwa. Wm *B* 1 
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passionate pleas for liberty and freedom of ft I 
and at the other in the coarse invective of a fiMgiiafflwi' ngtiftl 
tkal pamphleteer fike William Coblieu Of these 
Radicals” hardly any two were exactly agreed uponaTfuIl scheme 
of reform, hut all were of one mind in assailing costing insti tu- 
tions. Many of them advocated a few simple measures in the 
direction of political democracy such ir. would seem common- * 
place if not antiquated to present -dgy English men ami Americans. ’ 
But by the governing classes and patriotic ma|'s of Great Britain 
during the Era of Meitemich, the Radicals were deemed un- 
patriotic and dangerous, and radicalism be ana- almost synony- 
mous with treason, Radicalism Ls a “ spirit,” wrote the vitar. of 
Harrow in iSao, “of which the first elements are a rejection of 
Scripture, and a contempt of all the institutions of your country;* 
ami of which the results, unless averted by a merciful Providence, 
muvt he anarchy, atheism, and universal ruin.” 

A second British faction arrayed against the Tory' regime wa.- 
thwt of the Roman Catholics. who for centuries had been the 
victims of bigotry and persecution. Reduced to a bm 
small minority in England and Scotland, they still 0»uwlt« 
constituted a large majority of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
yet throughout the kingdom* they were ikni-d political and 
civil right*. Few Roman Catholics entertained any sympathy 
for the doctrines of the French Revolution, but in agitating for 
their own emancipation they found themselves in temporary 
alliance with the Radicals. The Protestant 1 dssenters 
too. although by no means in such a plight a.~ the 
Catholics, protested vigorously against a government which 
forced them to pay tithes for the support of the Anglican 
Church and which not only^disrriniinated against them in office- 
holding hut, always in the interests of the same Anglican Church* 
refused them a university education. 

It might have been j*>ssible for Casttegeagb, WeF 
iington, the Prince Regent, and thcirjfriends to have ** w*«*w» d 
maintained indefinitely the cause of reaction in Great |t 

Britain against the*mtelleuual protestations of a 
h ^odfal^^ A < Radicals ” and against ther religious op 

inf economic tfansfomatioifo the Toriii might have 

<1 * 
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their eventual doom. It Kras during the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods that the Industrial Revolution produced 
its first great results in England : the mechanical inventions 
in weaving and spinning, the development of new motive 
power, the building of factories, the marvelously increased 
production, the shift of population from the country to the towns. 
These phenomena speedily substituted industry and trade in 
the place of agriculture as £he chief source of Great Britain’s 
wealth, and enhanced the numbers, the prosperity, and the 
ambition of the new “business man,’ — in fact, of the whole 
middle class. Yet not the middle class but the landed aristoc* 
racy controlled Parliament and determined the policies of the 
realm. The interests of these two groups were quite incom- 
patible: a struggle was inevitable; and the final outcome, in 
view of the fateful circumstances, could not admit of doubt. 

From jfjfs to 1822 the Tory ministers maintained their system 
ha seemingly undiminished <-tnngth. Reaction was supreme. 

of noble landho’dr r* continued to "inclose’' the 

Extreme commons by leave of the Tory Parliament, and to 
rea P large profits from the Corn Laws. The Anglican 
clergy continued to enjoy ecchsiastiral supremacy : no 
redress of Nonconformist grievances was forthcoming, and the 
depraved Prince Regent mouthed *' the principles of his revered 
and excellent father ” in order to justify his resi -lance to Catholic 
emancipation. Parliament in 1818 took live million dollars from 
the public funds to build Anglican churches. Parliamentary re- 
form seemed dead and individual liberties appeared to be dying. 

Yet throughout England there was the liveliest j^gpraic 
distre ss. The use of machinery in industry ha<Ta! ready thrown 
many hand-laborers out of employment . Now in 1815 
the conclusion of foreign war, by breaking the trading 
monopoly of Great Britain, seriously decreased the 
market for British manufactures and thereby threw thousands 
of British wage-earners out of work. The poorest classes, thus 
condemned to forced idkness, avenged themselves by destroyjng 
the machinery to which they naturally attributed their unemploy- 
ment. These so-called Luddite 1 riots, which had begun as 

* “The mom [LtiddftP had a i-arfco* origin. Mon: than thirty year* before 
jfcert lived in Igtotterahirt one Ned tadd, a tea of week Intellect, the village 
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early as i8ir, reached their climax in 1816 when aof&al (disturb- 
ances and. wanton destruction of propci 1 y occurred in every part 
of the country. The riots were economic rather than political 
in character, and, being precipitated by poor, ignorant, and 
unorganized people ii> the frenzy and despair of the moment, 
they were in every' case suppressed \>j the middle-class factory- 
owners acting in harmony with the Tory government, and leading 
rioters were put to death. Not in the se\i--ity, however, 
which they suppressed these riots, was to be discovered the chief; 
fault of the British reactionaries, but rather in their willful 
blindness to the true causes which pr-xhicwf economic distress 
Economic distress was at once utilized by the Radicals t< 
attract the lowest working class to the. support of their political 
programs- and with considerable sucte. For a number 
of years at’er 1810. workingmen gave numerical strength to 
intellectual radicalism. Ar attack made on the Prince Regent 
at the wpening of Parliament in 1817 led to an official inquiry 
whiih re veal ( d the > xistencc »*f an elalvorate secret urganiza too 
for list* ov< rthrow of the existing order. Earlier repressive meas- 
ures were at once re\ iv« d and extended, and the mid&t of the 
aristocratic alarm, a bill su-qx-ridii.^ for a year the venerable 
right of Hal was (\*rp u< \va» passes! through both Houses by' 
large majorities Arbitrary a: rest and arbitrary punishment were 
restored in Eng? uni. at h ast temporarily. At the same lime the 
government opthrd is campaign against the traditional freedom 
of the press lor in.-vtnn.fing the justices of me peace to iss 
warrants for the arrest of any {x'r.son charged on oath with pub- 
lishing blasphemous or stdi'ious libels. Prosecution- followed 
so thick, and ta-,t that William Cobbett, n< w the most in- 
fluential of the Radicals, in order to avoid arbitrary im- 
prisonment, susjx'nded his newspaper the fiery, twopenny 
Polilu id Reghtrr - - and, “dtpriwd of pm. ink. end paper,” 
sailed for America. 

halt Irritated hy fait inrraciitor-. tin ui.Lappy fetlow one day pursued one of . 
them into an adjoining house He r..u\i u- t ftwj the tad who had been mocking 
hltoi; but in hit tury he broke a ■ w.pli ri sus king frames which were on the prem- 
ise.-;. When frama* were aftirw.i-’s lo-.k.-c, i< w** the common saying that Lurid 
had broken them; n.id thus NVI Lurid, ti c viilai&e idiot, gave a name to one of 
the most formidable series of riots oi tin {nineteenth] century,” (Sir Speneat. 
Walpole.) * ,■ , 
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1 la demanding parliamentary reform the Radical^ found 
interested supporters not edly in Roman Catholics and itpwork- 
ingmen, but m the middle class, who in the rapidly 
growing manufacturing towns of northern and mitral 
England wert Without any representation in the 
Housqwf Commons. Monster mass meetings were 
held at SmithfieRF, &t Leeds, at Stockport, and at Birmingham, 
and in the last-named city a “legislatorial attorney and repre- 
sentative ” was duly elected. A similar mass meeting, convened 
on £t. Peter’s Fltid at Manchester, in August, 1819. was 
charged by royal troops with drawn swords and broken up after 
tfix bystanders had been killed and many injured. The “ Man- 
chester Massacre” showed the determination of the governing 
classes of Great Britain to errfploy soldiery for the suppression of 
liberty of speech, in the "true spirit of Metlernich and of the 
Other Continental reactionaries. 

The Tories quickly followed up the lamentable scene at Man- 
chester with Six Acts of Parliament (November, 1819) —the 
capstone and« crown of reaction in Great Britain. 
Mamma-. The first prohibited unauthorized persons from praot 
tidng military exercises. The second provided for 
** the speedy trial of offenders. The third empowered 
magistrates to issue warrants to search private houses her arms. 
The fourth authorized the seizure of every seditious rad blas- 
phemous* libel and the banishment of the author fora second 
The 'fsm rugukt ad restricted the rigtti oi public 

; aB publications below a 

’ heavy *ta*$>ffuty off newspapers. With 
thhdhnd Mh« the whole six yjpre designed 

* ^ ’ *■ ? «. a-' 9 

;idteUEiMinstra^^N|;kS^ reac- 

whs prohSKtedpa handifiiM violent Radicals 
the Cato $f$eet conajiracy (xSaoj to massacre 
the whole Tory cabinet, lli^lot^diacovrmdandfiveof tte 
conspirator* *ere hc^po^l'Foriaifliil 'failed to shake conserve* 
tarn, aadfor the ieitled down into a statu . 

of exteraal taka. 

Reaction continued 
the remainder of the 


$b Cheat Britain throughout 
although after r 873 ft* 


offense, 
meeting And 
certain shoe to 
the noeptti 
as permamm$ 
Now tint ' 
tionary 
formed in 





foundation* vas^riowly but sureiy.ttndettniaod. 
opposition took breath and renewed the tUack, ^ 

(1766-1855) returned to Bnglami and injected 
energy into the Radicals, rhe * atholics found^JJ?^ y 
an heroic and gifted champion in Iianfcl (TConnell 
(1775-1847), Everywhere the middle classes were 
clamoring for parliamentary representation and for * „ 

legislation favorable to % new industry, and in their cfegnow 
they were Rawing from the British working class*?. ( 

On the Other side, the scandalous domestic <iii% ilties, culminat- 
ing in attempted divorce, between George IV and the unhappy 
Oueen Caroline a$t the king whatever patriotic devotion he 
might otherwise have been able to inspire for reactionary prin- 
ciples; anil the death of Castlereagh in 18*2 transferred the 
actual management of the Tory regime to younger colleagues 
who soon came to differ hm the master in essential r — ^ 
matters. Through the foreign y»oilcy of George Can- 
aim (177© 1827b Great' Britain formally repudiated the Quid* 
rupie Alliance and definitely opposed the intervention of aay 
government in the internal affairs of another state for the Wtp- 
pn vsioo of liberalism. 'through the efforts of men Hke William 
Huskiteun (1770-1850) and §it Robert Beet (178$- *850), w bo 
were identic with M«stri*d *»<* Coanmstdal imeapts rather 
than with those of thO unprogressivi: landed aristocracy, new 
remedial legislation waa gradually inaugurated Iowan! the dose 
of the decade of Ow , VfB*fc*v Even the reactionary Tones 
wore eventually pushed by «t monorabk fate vynn the highway 

of Uberaljreform. The tow**""* of Ous Me, which by 1832 
j **#£*•% nrt Inurn'T JT1 GTCSlt 


omwi tun* sawwi i f w>vi sTjf 

the business middle dam will \*c $ompreh< . 

study in wane dtdail -th* genesis and courts.- nLthc industrial 

Revolution, 
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Russia. It was with the tsar that Metterpich had at fits! Ms 

most serious difficulties. * 

Of the character of Alexander I (1801-1825) enough has al- 
ready been said to make dear that it was paradoxical. Carefully 
Tw Ate*- trained under the auspices of his despotic grandmother, 
«ndwi, the Tar »na Catherine the Or cat, in the traditions of 
iSoi-itas Russian autocracy, he had also imbibed from, a Swiss 
tutor many of the democratic ideas of the time. Convinced that 
hv was truly a “little father’’ to the Russian ]>eoplc. h<; had 
meditated the introduction of English political and sodal institu- 
tions. A lover of peace, he had been the chief instrument in 
effecting Napoleon’s military downfall. Sincerely religious, he 
had dreamed of federating all Europe into one Christian family. 

During the early part of his reign Alexander gave repeated 
proofs of his attachment to liberalism. He surrounded 
himself will', reforming advisers . 1 He seemed to 
Ant-ttmrnf desire that Russia dmuM supplant France a« the 
ot ai«x champion of constitutional liberties, tor he was in 
ThfnxHim P ar! resjxm.sible for the charter which Louis Will 
granted to the French people in xNt % ; he mnttrmed the 
independent constitution of Finland ; and to the Poles he freely 
accorded a constitution which established a fotm of represent a - 
tivc government and guaranteed individual liberties. At the 
Congress of Vienna he endeavored, with the aid of Baron vom 
Stein, to further German regeneration : he strongly favored the 
immediate abolition of the daw-trade ; and in the Holy Alliance 
he provided what he thought would he a most benefit ent agent 
in securing the triumph of his own generous and humane aims 
throughout Europe. 

In the meantime Alexander was planning reforms for Ru.wa 
in th e tim e-honored manner of a benevolent despot rather than 
ExpwteMts 'iffef the fashion oftheTrench revolutionaries. Some 
o< Alexander 0 f t jj e earlier and more rigid restrictions on pets*. mat 
freedom were removed ; the clergy, the nobles, and the middle- 
class merchants were exempted from corporal punishment; 
the bureaucratic system of admimstration was reorganize*! ; an 
advisory Council of the Empire was created ; a reform ministry 

■ Notably, Prince Adam Cxxrtoryski (1770-1861) tad Count Mikhail Spenmii 
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was established, responsible, however^ to the tsae'j and fe»! 
of granting,* written constitution for all Russia Was seriN^r 
discussed. Moreover, great schemes for promoting popular 
education Were entertained ; parish schools, normal "Schools, and 
ecclesiastical seminaries were founded ; the existing universities 
of Moscow, Vilna, and Dorpat were reorganized and new mm 
were erected in Petrograd, Kazan, and Kharkov. Elaborate, 
reports were prepared on the ways and means of ftlu|KA fr> g 
serfdom throughout the Russian Empire, and a small begin- 
ning of the vast work of emancipation was dttuaily made in the 
Baltic provinces. 


Almost all cl these liberal schemes were conceived prior to 
1815. That few of them were fully realized was due to tin dis- 
tractions of the Napoleonic Wars and to ignorance CnilM 
or downright hostility on the part of the bulk of the Coo«Ubo«' 
Russian people. After 1815 Alexander continued for 
some time to cherish his reforming plan*., but gradually nt>*rai;*ia 
his ardor cooled. He perceived the glaring lack of to 
education among his subjects and how unfitted they were for 
a democratic regime. Little by little he shifted hi-, enthusiasm 
from political reform to religious revival And nio-t jxtrtentous 
of all developments, he eventually came under the influence of 
Metternich. 

The Austrian chancellor never neglected an opportunity to 
impress upon the kind-hearted tsar the dangers of abetting 
liberalism : that the. more concessions Liberals and xienndc r 
Radicals received, the more they would demand , the *nd 
more they were allowed to agitate, the greater violence MeH * rnich 
and disorder they would incite ; and that, therefore, the only sure 
means of maintaining Christian peace and charity would be the 
stem, unrelenting suppression of liberalism. A series of events 
soon alarmed Alexander and played into the hands of Metternich : 
a revolutionary < ouspiracy among the officers of the tsarVguard 
(r8i8) ; the murder of a Russian agent. Kotzebue, by 
Liberal (1819); the assassination of a nephew of * ' * r 


^ i * 

king (1820) ; and the ensu-'ng uprisings In Italy 
At the Congress of Troppau (1820), Alexander o&fetiwd. 
Metternich his full and complete conversam, 

Wpfittfent tsar, “I deplore all that I mB and #* a ® > ' 
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1815 and 181H. I regret the waste of time, which we must 
to retrieve. You have correctly judged the state of affairs. 


p't'W roe what you desire and what you wish me to do, and I 

|will do it.‘ T 

I Thenceforth Alfcxp’|tkr- was a steadfast all) of Mettcrnich 
and exeeutrag reactionary measures against the 
revolutionary movements in German), Italy. and 
wmtyi ^Spain. The Holy Alikrv c was practically trans- 
to ^uffiT ilkio an organltafion for policing Europe in the 

* interest of a most w- rldly conservatism In the 

affairs of bis own country Alts 1 lor heSttefoifOi re! rai red from 
attending or perfecting the li->. ,il institutions which in had 
al'cady called into I, cine 

The immediate result in E \ u of the t ar‘s ronv -rdan was a 
feeling of profound d : '.(;■>;>• imn»cnt in the Inherit c.*i tioi* of 
the cultured * 1 s and ope.-ially amonu yotine army 
officer* wh- • t....l learned a good i. a’ of IV.-m h revolu- 
tionary dm p-iar dining their campaign-. i; western 
Secret socictir -prune up and Liberal agitation a** 
character strik.ngly dmih-r to that in Spam and 


O^potfutkm 
of Kossi&n 
Ulmnds 


Europe, 
sumed a 
Italy. 

Win a Alexander diet! 
revolutionary soocti< ? 1 
Thev «■' t«v.- i 


3 idcidy in December. Dr, *be m*w 
•de an attempt to W» the j ■mtion. 
, • h v *. » .... • t h* hi t e tsar s dm-t.tWD.s that . ,*• t** 1 *ut 

tHtmmbrUt reeded by hi- e< aid brother Xu bob' it. prrlcreiKO 
***&,>**$ to hX tir.t brother, the met ic but liberal imiidtd 
Grand Duke Gm- Lin'd 0, and organized a mutiny arm ng the 
tro»ps quartered m Petrograd. ’('ons tat iliac and (' «- 

solution *’ became, the motto of the revolt . but Com.! inline 
speedily repudiat'd bis friends, and Nicholas encountered no 
great trouble in restoring »rder arid ob> aiaing general recogni- 
tion lor himself. How superficial .is set was she Lil*ersl propa* 
gninkln Russia may be inferred from the well at km* i fact 
iff the mutinous soldiers believed that ‘*(k*nMituUon M 
tm wife 1 The ringleader . of this December 
tewi, known as Decembrists, woe 

by fW, wsrtsfuv , T . 

JSfoho&* 1 fceff my sytfpu&y 

for liberalism, and the v frk w m tt of Mnwee* 
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afon could but strengthen his c»i»WftisaBu^ J Of.r* 
of revolution and reform, Nkholaswastheu&el ’ 
boldest, and th* most successful. During the 
yens of his reign he employed' the most 
measures to prevent liberal ideas from g w* 
spontaneously among his owp people and from being 
transplanted from abroad. For this purpose he *«$&» 
fished an extremely strict censorship of the press, an expemd«f 
system of passports, which made it, very difficult for Pinfonan 
to visit foreign countries or for aliens to enter RpssSa, Mxt an 
Elaborate secret police in order to discover and sedition. 

If, at the beginning of the Era of Mettemidt, Russia bad seemed 
ti noxious and dangerous bog of liberal enthusiasms, it was ho 
longer soft* at the dose of the jwriod : t o thoroughgoing reaction - 
aries i t hgd. bOCpnte a political paml»e. 
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Between the countries of western Europe, where liberals 
struggled most valiantly and most hopefully against conserva- 
tives, and the huge eastern empire of Russia, in which . 
conservatism definitely triumphed, lay the extensive Powamw 
lands that were owned or -controlled by Austria, the 
veritable lodestom of reaction. 

Mettemich's first ai.d greatest care whs to employ the whole 
force of the Habsburg government to keep things precisely as 
they were within the Austrian dominions, f He 
would have no change, not even a compromise with 
reform. To check the bitter racial rivalries which 
perpetually threatened the disintegration ot his 
hodge-podge state, he relied upon a large and well- 
trained army, advantageously scattered: Hungarian regim«at%, 
garrisoned Italy; Italian regiments guarded Austrian Ppfabdj 
Germans occupied Bohemia ; Czechs deft 
and southern Slavs restrained Hungary. ~ 
of rite infiltration of revolutionary 
tariffs and censbrs was erected 
guard against the peril erf 
was rigidly (wpervised, 
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lisbEd, and only music escaped governmental interference, Tbl* 
•efinkistmtive policy was accompanied, as might have been 
expected, by economic stagnation. Agriculture, still by far the 
most important pursuit of ail the Habsburg peoples, was ham- 
pered, as in France before the Revolution, by the surviving feudal 
privileges of aproud landed aristocracy which no longer gave 
any Equivalent sendee to the public weal ; trade languished on 
account of the system of high tariff- at the frontier and of social 
customs at interior points; and inequality of assessment, waste 
in collection, and extravagance in e.vjwnditure made the im; wrial 
taxes positively crushing. Yet such a regime Metternich was 
able to maintain within the Austrian lands until hi- own downfall 
in 1848 J 

Next to his solicitude for the immediate dominions of the 
Hnbsburg crown was his anxiety -o to dominate Italy 
riertTUkr and Germany as to stamp out any jrolitical or social 
movement- which might spread into Austria and tend 
to subvert the institution- which he worshiped. And 
the territorial settlements of ret 1 5 were such as to enable him 
to exercise the desire.! domination. 

Particularly m his relations with the Germanics, Metternich 
encountered little trouble. Austria had the presidency of the new 
Get manic Confederation and ecu! 1 always count upon 
G«rnusk the support of the princes of the smaller states who 
.were instinctively jealous of Prussia. By this means 
Metternich effectively blocked repeated attempts to 
fuJiili tire promise of article XIII of the Confederation’s constitu- 
tion that “a representative form of government shall be adopted 
in the federative states.” In several states of southern Germany, 
where the tradition of alliance with France kept liberalism 
very much alive, the princes, it is true, deemed it expedient to 
grant charters 1 somewhat like that accorded by Ix>uis XVIII of 
Francs, and they continued the Napoleonic code of laws, but in 
almost ever)' case harsh game-laws, restrictions on the press, and 
maintenance of numv social ills kept up a smoldering discontent ; 
and Metternich used his influence to prevent further reform*. 
In northern and central Germany affairs were more reactionary: 

*?*<«*% to Bavaria Baden (tM8), Wtottembog (tlijf, bat won 

suspended), and to the no ' Tbturtafton •fates at central Germany, 
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with the exception of the high-minded duke of Saxe-Wdunar, 
every prince in those regions now evaded whatever promises of 
constitutional government he had made during the patriotic 
period of the War of Liberation. An often-died case Was thatof 
tite old elector of Hesse- Cassei, who, after spending eight years hi 
banishment, returned with the phrase, “I have been sleeping 
these years," and, with the aid of his soldiers in thdr old fashioned 
powder and pigtails, proceeded to restore all the antique abuses. 
Perhaps King Frederick William III of Prussia was quite sincere' 
in his promise to grant a charter to his peoj.lrflmthe was a timid 
soul, easily frightened by the slightest difiGulties, and always 
considered it an honor to defer to the superior judgment 
of Mettemich or of the tsar. Besides, Prussia had immediately 
to deal with the task of improving her finances, bettering her 
military system, and welding together the new territories which 
the Congress of Vienna had secured her. 

I Nevertheless, within all the Gcrmanies the spirit of liberalism 
evoked by the Revolutionary and Napoleonic storms was still 
alvvc. The bourgeoisie desired to participate in the 
government. The lower classes wanted social reform. 

Patriots in every walk of lift veamed for a great **«»««» 
and glorious, united Germany. No coercion availed to ^ rr - rTr ..- T 
stamp out the embers of unrest. Especially in the uni- 
versities radicalism throve. Students formal secret societies, 
which, under the names of Tuzcndhund and Bursciunschaft , made 
noisy demonstrations that caused uneasiness alike in Berlin and in 
Vienna. Thus the Wart burg festival in October, nSij, 1 which 
was attended by nothing more dangerous than undergraduate 
hilarity and a solemn burning, in imitation of Marlin Luther, of 
various odd emblems of the old regime, was magnified b\ Metter- 
nich into a rebellion and drew down upon the grand-duke of 
Saxe- Weimar the joint protest of the reactionary Powers. Two 
years later, the assassination of the dramatist Kotzebue, a 
prominent reactionary and spy in the service of Russia, by 
a fanatical student named -Karl Sand, clinched the matter. 
Mettemich, assured of Prussian aid, convoked an extraordinary 

'tbl jooth umhciwy of the publication of Luther’s theses ipWt kdd* 
fences (see VoL l,p. ijt), sad the fourth w»ivens«y of theBattkof tiwNMkmi 
(see VdL I, p, $6*). f 
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meeting of German statesmen at Carlsbad to take «U$s to 
crush Liberal, agitatioii ,*-*• ■ v 

Hie result was die promulgation of the famous Carl»bad 
Decrees by the Genpyc federal Diet (September, 1819). These 
contained detailed provisions for supervising univer- 
sity professors and students and muzzling the press, 
declaring that so constitution “inconsistent with the 
monarchical principle'’ should be granted, and estab- 
lishing a central committee at Mainz to investigate 
*'the origin and manifold ramifications of the revolu- 
tionary plots and demagogical associations directed against the 
existing constitution and the internal peace both of the union 
and of the individual states.” 

The years that directly followed the Carlsbad Decrees were 
, uneventful in Germany, > The Main? Committee, though ham- 
pered by the mutual jealousies of some of the princes, proved 
effective enough in pt eventing all free expression of opinion, and 
the official “ curators ” of the universities kept Liberal enthusiasts 
In order. Mettemich’s hold on the Germanic?, was complete. 

Hardly less complete was Melt muck’s influence in the Itafim 
b. . Not only were Ven< tia and Lombardy admmi&terod as 
inJ.-gral parts of the Habsbnrg Empire: but Austrian 
uck* Infiu princes ruled in the dnchw •» of '1 u >eany . Parma, and 
«m» is m Modena; the Austrian 1 ftanrellor was 00 intimate 
terras with the pope; and Ferdinand, the despicable 
king of the Two SidHes, reinstated in Naples b> an 
Austrian army, had bound himself by a secret article in the treaty 
of 1815 not to introduce methods of government incompatible 
with those in force in Austria’s Italian possessions. ;ln all these 
states, throughout the whole Era of Mettemkh, the conduct of 
public business, thoroughly reactionary, gave rise to abuse*. 
A system which was burdensome when applied in Austria by 
natives to * traditionally contented populate, was well-nigh 
intolerable when exercised in Italy by foreigners o%v a people 
who lad drunk deeply of an effervescent revolutionary stimulant 
imported from France.; Victor Emmanuel I, the king of Sar- 
dinia, was the only ruler in the peninsula with asdusivdy Italian 
Interests. But although he was joyfully aeda uned ujtoo bis resto- 
ration k Turin, he speedily yielded to ht&own inclinations and to 
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th« menacing tegmesps&ms of M#tte. 

French reforms, and restored, asfar Is 
they had been prior to 1789- Officially all Italy wa& j^ctsMV^f^J 
• Yet here, .t»,fbgn«ath; the surface; liberalism seethed. -J0bC 
peasantry, ignorant add infl uenced by the clergy, were genert^T 
Indifferent, but among the educated classes, the pro- ^ 

fessional and business men, and many day-laborers, t* 
the double demand for constitutional government and ft 
for national independence grew ever louder As inso ^ 

many other coimttk% the Radicals employed unueiground means 
erf a^tatbn, and various secret societies like the Carbonari 
(Charcoal-Burners) and the Freemasons found fertile soil in 
Italy for revolutionary propaganda The Carbonari in Naples 
alone numbered^ thousands. /Against the nationalist and con- 
stitutionalist aspirations of these Italians, Mettemich was 
always able to use powerful Austrian armies. The history of 
his Italian domination is in (act but an alternation of popular 
riots and military suppresriopi 

t The seeming success of the Spanish revolution of 1820 Whs the 
signal for a liberal uprising in Naples against the tyrannical 
Ferdinand I.* The king, deserted by his army, sub- ^ 

scribed to a constitution modeled after the Spanish otv^Zf 
instrument o* .S„. But lardly had tautat-o. *©•» 
oath with gratuitous solemnity, when Metternidj 
assembled the Congress of Troppan and prevailed upon the 
Prussian king and the Russian tsar to sanction the principle of 
intervention * to denounce revolution, and to summon Ferdinand 
to appear before them ; the next y* ar, at the Congress of Laibach, 
Ring Ferdinand dishonorably repudiated his oath and formally 
‘ invited’* an Austrian array to march fcto Naples ‘ to restore 
order.’* Tire campaign that followed was eminently satisfactore 
to Metternich. Neapolitan opposition collapsed ; the, consti- 
tution wa« abrogated ; and Ferdinand, protected by Austrian 
bayonets, inaugurated an era of savage persecution. J 
Scfliea long maintained the reputation of being Btegitpl 
governed state in Christian Europe. }■ '/ , 
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/ Following closely upo* the heels of the Neapolitan revolt came 
a liberal uprising in Piedmont. | In 1821 soldier* mutinied and 
Maned Turin; King Victor Emmanuel abdicated in 
fnjprtSa** favor of his brother Charles Felix, and named Prince 
tePMteM*, Charles Albert, next in line of royal succession, as 
**“ regent. Ichaxles Albert, who was in open sympathy 
with liberalism amt a hitter opponent of Austria, at once pro- 
claimed a constitution similar to the Spanish document < f 1812, 
but the speedy intervention of Austrian troops enabled Charles 
Felix to expel the liberal-minded regent and to reestablish 
absolutist government. Mettemich endeavored at the Congress 
of Verona (1822) to punish Charles Albert by depriving him of the 
right of succession to the throne of Piedmont, but Charles Felix 
successfully interposed the doctrine of “ legitimacy and Charles 
Albert soon manifested conversion to orthodox Mcttenuc M an 
reaction by enlisting in the French expedition t ■ restore th m- 
!x\ssible Ferdinand VII to the throne of Spain Italy like _.t- 
raany was bound hand and foot to the triumphant reactionary 
chariot of Austria. . 


FAILURE OF METTERNICH’S POUCJES AND PARTIAL 
TRIUMPH OF LIBERALISM, 1822-1880 


1815 1822 Met tern tch’s supremacy throughout 

Eatope was unquestioned. After 1822 several factors contrib* 
uted to weaken ' Ks posatidh, lo tffaf By jSTjo the 
y* 1 * 11 ca&eof reaction was definitely doomed, at least in the 
akfc’* western countries. For another eighteen years the 

fj^rrS fr Austrian chancellor continued to dominate Germany 

* and Italy, but his efforts to unite all sovereigns for the 
extiipatioaofhberalism were already in 1830 marked with failure. 

eats in the decline of Mettcrn khff fo rtunes 

W pf nevolntfonary movements in the year 
1830. mmkh® said about each one of these. 

It wiH i» recalled that to 182a George Canning succeeded 
Ototi ercagb s» Briihfc frit no pet* 
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nomic interests of Great Britain. Hence ag ainst the 
cf^McCtemtcfi he urged a policy ornOT-interventhm. -To the 
lnternarionaf^cong^ess assembled af Verona m 1832, •[% 0 -p^ et 
he sent word that “ while England was no friend to otcmtim* 
revolution, rite did emphatically insist on the right of 
nations to set up for themselves whatever form of gov- . 

ernment they thought best, and to be left free to manage their / 
own affairs, so long as they left other nations to manage theirs.” 
The cooperation of Canning with the government of the United 
States, as has already been explained, checkmated every pan to 
reimpose autocracy on the reljellious Spanish colonies. Canning, 
in the words of his own proud boast, had “ called the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” Such an atti- 
tude on the part of a British foreign secretary meant the defection 
of Great Britain from the Quadruple Alliance and serious damage, 
to Mcttemich’s chief instrument for the suppression of liberalism^ 
Within a few years public opinion in France Ipiped the govern- 
ment of that c- untry to concur with Great Britain in the policy 
of non-intervention. Thenceforth the Concert -of EurojKriKitira 
gterr. fiction. 

Merit* rnleh might still have been able to count on a powerful 
triple a] ban a' — Austria, Russia, and Prussia — to uphold the 
noble cause of ‘‘legitimacy,” had not a more disconcert- Th#0wtk 
ing event transpired - the revolt of Christian Greeks r^nm< 
against their “ Intimate "Imt Mohannhedah 
the Ottoman Turks. While the European diplomats .* ’ 
were assembled at Laibach in 1821, news came that a Greek, 
Prince Alexander Ypsilanti, had raised the standard of revolt 
among his countrymen in Moldavia and was confidently expect- 
ing aid from Russia. Metteraich at once perceived the danger 
and prevailed upon the Tsar Alexander to disown Ypsilanti. 
The rising in Moldavia was easily put down by the Turks; and 
Mettemich had the pleasure of confining the Greek leader in an 
Austrian prison for seven years./ . ' 

But this was not the end of the Greek revolt --it was only * 
premature beginning. The Greeks, though long deprived % tjM/* 
Turks of their independence *s a nation, had never been fibBt*. 
etated as a people, The Greek Orthodox Church had bedha 
strong bond of union; and the seafaring |nd buriaesspropenri- 








of tie Greeks had given them 
and SnandaJ position la the Ottoman Empire. 

^ democratic and patriotic they had 
ikaaatft " . aroused to action by the example of jdwt* French 
revolutionaries. A secret society — po 

. founded in 18*5, now numbered 300,000 

to labor for the overthrow of the Moslems 
and the restoration of the Greek Empire at Constantinople. 
What h">d been a theatrical display of an adventurer in Moldavia 
' was now rapidly succeeded by a national uprising in the More* 
■.and. in the Aegean Islands {xS » i ) The Turks, it i* time taken 
unprepared and badly beaten, had recourse to savage tef.ri.sjJs 
j* Orthodox patriarch of Constantinople was nvurd/r- d, and 
^ wholesale massacre of Christians was ordered in Macedonia 
and ‘‘Asia Minor. Tin* utmost ferocity marked Uie struggle on 
.||oth side*. Mettemich remained obdurate, cynically remark* 
’'mg that the? revolt should be allowed “to bum itself out 
byond the pale of civilization.’' 

JjPYof the Greek revolt proved too serious even for Mettemich . 1 1 
appealed to the enthusiasm and imagination of Europe as nor king 
' _> --v else could. The educated saw in it a revival oi the 
ancient glories of Helks. Patriots pern Ted ia u a 
Owpttrl war for national independ* -nee. Liberals beheld in i! a 
' struggle for liberty and »i- mocracy Pious Christians 
\ ■ of every creed witnessed with tkejiest y mpathy a 

modem Crusade. Volunteers fh»efc$ii~to the Greek standard 
from every country of JSw^ Jffifct or Hugdjnrawni the rHxk 
in raartkf poems. an d/C-rd BjJp^ve per* fortune, and life 
for Creek independaiwr- ~ — J *' 

Popular sentiment was unanimously in favor of tin- Greek 
insurgent* not only in France and Gn at Britain, but, omen even 
"fmrrnTjh. toons portentous, fn~ftu ssia also Political ambition 
**■*• * of the tsars and at^cctS^Sfiv of wars lujfl made Russian* 

ted Turks hereditary eneadeff, whfle community of religion and 
culture linked the Russian and Greek nations together Gun- 


aequentfy, M nm 
faithful 



some difficulty that Alexander, now ft 
cfternich, restrained his mm subjects 


fr • String aM to mmhttionaiiea; jtet Ufitii 
1835, Russia was steered In 



death in 





♦>1 contrary foreign. , 

"T*P* tc <^^?www*w feods, wane more thim -„„„- ,, 
Wi * afri«CAfee i Ww* But just about the ' 

•tlexawler^^&^lhe wdtan, resolving upopaifajal %£$£ 
dra^j^ effort!© subjugate his r< beliiou« subjects, called **** *■—> 
to hfetasfeUBnee Ibrahim P,.<ha, the son of his vassal 4 

Mehemst Atf of Egypt. 1 hen for three year* Ibrahim operated 
in the More* with energy ami ferocity, fie easily defeated the 
Greeks in the open field, and. when hostile hands har a ssed his 
arm s , he took rswenge by desolating the (omiry and sending 
thousands of the Christian inhabitants into slavery in E^ypt. 
1’h« resulting indignation$m>ughout Europe decided the new v 
Tsar Nichabts«a&<lc»e his ehr to the counsels oi Mutter nirh : Jpr 

$£%$£, ^ r ‘ ta * n ' hrance,and kussh. 

*’ • gnatr ra g .a l > fcowaw - grccihg "tblTemsuK! jfiC armJafTce 

as pre'drafoary to settlement of the Greek q v&Akm ; r • 
and in October after thosulkm b id refused to accept Jimaoo, 
mediation, the a -nhlned fleets of the new allies <ie- ,8,? 
slroytd the Tttfco-i^yptiaj! squadron in the barter of Navsuiao. 
The battle of Navarmo waadkudv© in that ii rendered hopeless 
further efforts of tbtTtUki to ^ u * he Greek revolt and 
ala. hi that it dealt a hard blow toJfetMrrten a European system. 
Even the Russian tsar was openly backing rebel* against '‘legit- 
imately*' constituted aulhorte . 

1'sar Nicholas now gave free rein to the sympathies and patri- 
otism of his subjects. In i8iS lie formally declared war against 
1 urkey, and the next year a Russian army fought its 
way jpraost to Constantinople, and obliged the IVrte +SL. 
to sign the treaty of Adriattople -- a treaty of first, **? „ ; 

unportanoc in the history of the dismeoiberment 1 ** 

of "the Ottoman Empire. By the settlement Turkey virtually 
acknowledged the independence of Greece ; granted practical 
autonomy to Serbia 1 and to the principalities of Moldavia anil 

‘‘toe hmr al tip Gtctk War df Imkpendr ?»cc *Houid tii t vfa&mtt the impar~ 
1?*“?®* thepandid Swhtoi War of Imk^ndraw. feom r 8a* the Sofa under 
tte twdmhin woWwMy «| t«* patrieu - Ka*»;>n» amt Wk& term 
^■f b i r r. ¥ yfi i **2*! ***** W rrth their IMMi swerkwfc jat8 ?j|hV< 
wa*« UK#r wa%i|g|k Witeiwijy, flww*b still iiooiiaafcr under the «u»a$k£&«£ . 

§ff-.F #a* placed on m intentaftphal buistijrtfcai 
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Wallachia (modem Rumania); surrendered club* 
ami other provinces df the Caucasus to Russia ; -* ad re* 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Russian consul* o\er K i.^ 
traders Jin Turkey. x 

An international conference in London subsequently fixed 
the Greek frontier at a line running from the Gulf of Volo 1 on 
Th* Greek the east to Arta on the west, and in 1832 Prince Otto 
tt«««nra 0 f Bavaria became the first constitutional king of 
Greece The new kingdom embraced a cornp.ra lively small 
minority of the Greek-speaking people, but in spite of its diminu- 
tive size and of the poverty t u>.l political feuds which long after- 
wards distracted it, it was a very real example of how, even 
despite Mettemich's fulminations, nationalism and liberalism 
flight bear fruit. It was an ironical aftermath of the Greek 
revolt, which might have appealed to the cynical nature of 
Metternich, that the Tsar Nicholas should join in 1832 in forming 
a league of the three eastern monarchies — Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia — for the support of “divine-right” agairsL the two 
Powers-- France and Great Britain — which had ‘ tne courage 
tp profess aloud rebellion and the overthrow of all stability *’ 

, The definite triumph of liberalism in Frapvc. the resuPiog 
cleavage in political principles between the govt rn- 
ments of western Europe and those of th*- cast, and 
the narrowing of Mettemich’s influence were the 
achievements of the revolutionary movers >ts of 
1830. 

In France the reactionary rule of Charles X was b 'coming 
mofe^iil^ AS ^became increasing! v obvious 

tfratTheking wasljent upon being an absoluir sover- 
eign in fact as well as in name and that Ultra- Royalist 
control meant additional class legislation in behalf of 
the clergy and the nobility, the bourgeoisie and many 
»t au £mx wor ^ n 8 raen gave louder utterance to grumbling 
and fault-finding. The less well-to-do bourgeois were 
excluded from participation in government by the heavy property 
qualifications ; the s umerousirrdhgious bourgeois \v. re angered 
by the exaltation of the CathpBc Church; and 4 to cap the climax. 

the frontier wu pushed tffl furtiw# icmUa, to .* line (tiacra from the 
Arta to the Gulf of Lamia* 
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the wealthy bourgeois lad a most galling economic _ 
against the Ultra-Royalists. It will be recalled that gae Ctutfl&l 
bers had authorized in 1825 the indemnifying of the 4 gni|t» fipif 
the amount of one billion francs for the lasses which they hid. 
sustained during the Revolution. The means employed for 
paying the Indemnity were amazing. Knowing that it would be 
impossible to restore such a huge capital >um to the nobles, the 
government hit upon the plan of funding the entire public debt 
of the nation at a materially lower rate of interest mod of paying 
the amount thereby saved in the form of annuities to the 6migr6s. 
In other words, the middle-class holders of government bonds 
suddenly found their annual income reduced by a third for the 
benefit of a crowd of “ grasping and traitorous aristocrats.” It 
was this financial transaction more than any other fact which 
sealed the doom of divine-right monarchy in France. Men- of 
business were henceforth arrayed with Napoleonic veterans and 
Liberal idealists against the regime of Charles X. 

After the elections of 1827 had rejected the public feeling by 
depriving the Ultra-Royalists of their majority in the Lower 
Chamber, the king temporarily made personal concessions by 
appointing moderates to office. But that he was steadfast, 
against making any concession of principle was fully apparent in * 
1829 when, in the face of an adverse vote of the Chambers, he 
intrusted the premiership to Prince de Polignac, one of the 
emigres, a person as obstinate as he was ignorant and visionary. 

The issue was clear : it was a conflict between the king and 
his reactionary minister on one side, and the Chambers, sup- 
port 1 by the bourgeoisie, op the other. In vain did the govern- 
ment endeavor to make the nation forget the domestic conflict 
by intervening in behalf of Greek independence and by sending 
an expedition to seize Algiers and to chastise the Barbary pirates. 
The Chamber simply persisted in voting ‘Tack of confidence” 
in the ministry and in referring to the rights guaranteed by the 
Charter of 1814; Liberal newspapers applauded the Chamber ' 
and openly criticized the king,, 

In the spring of 1830 Charles X dissolved the Chamber which 
still demanded the dismissal of the PolignaC ministry, but the 
new elections returned a Chamber even more hostile to 
than its predecessor. The king, thoroughly? incensed thahT 
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nation couki have and express & wltt different lro«lMs own, **r 
piied on 26 July, i%6, with the nubiea&on of four arbitrary 
n»|«o ordinances: (t) the f|f»a of the press were to h« 
Ordautx** ntost e**cfuiiy restricted; (2) the newly dented 
Chamber, 'which had no&ps yet assembled, wms dissolved; 
(3) a new electoral law wa& promulgated which dfefnmchiaed 
at least three-fourths of, the electors, mostly troublesome 
bourgeon*; said (4) new elections were called for September^ ». 
* On the very day of publication of these ordinances, the Liberal 
jters and journalists, eager to reassert the sovereignly of the 
^people against that of the Bourbons, incited all classes 
of Paris to armed insurrection. After three days of 
1 3 street-fighting against a mere handful of royalist troops 

who wen: ill-prepared and feebly led, the Parisian 
. y workingmen, driven to tin- barricades by the deliberate 
Vlosing of liberal workshops, gained the victory: CharkA X 
abdicated in favor of his ten-year old grandson, the count of 
Chambord, and look refugg in England. * < 4 , ,v 

i Tire ‘‘Julv Days" of 18 to. wi th slight Woodshed, fid an end 
to nWTOe^if gt nwnarc hv rioSticid sj stem 

CoTBrSu-u ' sfi ohld &£e ils place became at once a subject «£he»fcejjf 
alCbauriefcX d^bjle. On the one hand there still survived A Kepith^ 
lican party, recruited chiefly iron, among the students and the 
Parisian workingmen, led by f lodefroi Cavaignat, and d>; strouajflf 
reestablishing the repuMic of 1 795 ; they had small support 
the country districts or among persons of prominence m ( ,JFali|£.' 
On the other hand were the Liiieral bourgeoisie, admirably |id%^ 
the jburaali&t Thiers and the great banker LaifiUe (1767 
quite willing to accept royalty, provided it should be castlftt- 
tional- rather thata divine-right and should permit them actually 
to rule the country, and coqpting<on the sympathy of all French- 
men who desired “order" as well as “liberty. ” An armed con- 
flitt between the two parties was at one tine im- 
minent, but was averted by the aged Lafayette, who 
m the segue and exerted hia jft- 
leans to Haw them accftrt 


jj 3- *"* wd'taar 
*»«*,** ffutoce with 



the system which ihrlilenl Monarchist* hadbai* 
ready formulated. The pfemwaaflu accession 10 the ^haMRtamJ' 
popular acclaim of I <.ta* Pht%$)e, tfctke of Orleans a t 






£ &wr*e, of the Bourbon family, bu:. a* the wwm m, 

E.^iQii who had votedft Convention for she death u| 
far removed from Bourbon poJiiicai prftdpksu Law 
had taken an eager part ft ihc Revolution of tj& g; he JM f&’ buW; 
pmtent At the Capture of the Bastille; iu- had been enroliad |ej|Hrf 
. Jacobin Club a&Lhad held raibtary offk<- under the republftfifce 
had fought at Vaftty and in the Netherlands he lud learned ks- 
f ;«anx of sturdy self reftmee during a tong and adventurous exile ft 
%rope and America ; m*>re recently he had mad* himself ;xjpu- 
' ’with the middle day by sending his sons tB middle-class 
^ tools and by avowing hi, own faith in the Opinions of Voltaire 
and Rousseau. >• - 

•JN? Philippe accepted the invitation 

df the Chamber to become " King of the- 1 * tench.’* dbt revolu- 
tionary tricolor at once replaced the white tlag of the Bo&rboris, 
>«d popular sovereignty supplanted the theory of monarchical 
abtHdurisin |But the most moment ojs result of the July Revolu- 
fEWtce im the triumph of tl$ hpurgwasie: it was rhat 
eftss which Jjad slafed the course of the great revolution of 
1 fSg. whidrhad saved it j conquests from the lower riaptes in 
! M 4 » *®d wMch had been a^oin endhneered by the privileged 
utdefa from 1815 to * 8 ^ it was th** same class which now pot a 

fggoBMy khig to" fligiit . which srilUd a revolutionary prole- 
r «ad which definitely sriaed the rein? of government itself."] 
! ariftd UM&14 whether French political and sociaF 1 

tveto te herns tor's! as they had been before the] 
», the movmmatt of tfc^o constituted a categorical 
fftibeaMgarive. •„ ^ 

-jt * “d WJcccssof the Juft Revolution in France 

?> «*» tremor ■ Ibtotftmtt ' Europe % reactip gggya 
wet^aariwhd^wjnd Hb&akftoRjtewrO Ir< Relgium. in * 
fr Qpfta aW, ftltaftjp rjjieiid. aniia Switzerland, uwjuiy 
. . ***? was felt. Confronted *•«*•**■• 

disturbances, Metternich had to * orof * •■ 
wught'pf uniiftg Europe and ftrcfng “tegki- 
**§£*»** mown-** %oecF ■ V 

iCf E ** ■ * *?y Patch hadibcen acute since 

they s | k &* 
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they were proudly conscious of separate nationality. The Dutch 
were traditionally hostile to the French, mainly Protestant* and 
situation t» largely engaged in agriculture and commerce^ while 
Belgium ^ Belgians were French in sympathy, overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic in religion, and industrial in occupation. The 
pig-headed Dutch king, William I, contrived to annoy all classes 
of his Belgian subjects. He outraged their patriotism by impos- 
ing upon thou Dutch law, Dutch language, and Dutch officials. 
He irritated the Catholics by placing education under the con 
of Protestant inspectors, lie alienated the Liberals by rest 
mg the freedom of the press. He angered the business men 
forcing them to contribute a disproportionately large an, ’*nt i 
taxes towards the interest on the heavy Dutch debt. 

Matters came to a crisis in Brussels when the success ; 
Parisian insurrection was appreciated. Barricades wef' 

Tv. B. t | i.. up in the streets, unpopular ministers wer 
Jimtnt- and a national guard was formed. At first 
" tK *“ demanded only a separate legislature under 

mon king, but. when they found William stubbornly d 
to subdue them, they proclaimed the complete inde^ o. 

Belgium (October, 1830). 

^International politics at the time favored the Belgian cause. 
Palmerston, the new British foreign secretary, who followed in 
»-. Tr — . the steps of Canning as a promoter of advantageous 

ot commercial treaties and consequently as a c humpies'* 

gmaji nationalities, recommended to the foreign rw 
sea ta fives hi London that Belgian freedom be promptly confirm 
7 Tie -government of Louis Philippe, itself ref>osing on a revo- 
lutionary' basis, was naturally quite favorable to such a course ; 

1 was so occumbd Jltth disorders in Italy and in tbr' 
."'MnFUbe “tsar Nicholas jwith a formidable 

^ 5 ai neither" cdl 3 dT.fat#f>$^ any serious obj^ton, 

jwl|& the Prussian king wasdtily intimidated by French threats . 
IJAder these orcomstanccs an (fctemational agreement was 
readied at London in 1831, whereby Belgium was erected Into an 
Independent state, with a constitutional Mag in the person of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. It stihreqaired a naval blockade of 
Dutch paste by the British fleet and (be capture of Antwerp by 
a French military expedition beforethe House of Orange could 
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Wtft.i’iCtfd- to ayacuate Belgium, am IJ 
’’ .^i«nciRiMtoted to 4 «s fipalf __ 

In lbg* year the independence and neutrality _ 

,'^^iia; 1 * 1 * by; Britain, France, ‘Busaa, Austria/and 

fr**a. -V'- . . ' ‘ ••*, 

thy <krtna&ies, neither Austria* nor Prussia was directly 
\h d by the revolutionary- wave of 1830. In several of the 
P'jfct states, Itowever, — Hanover, Brunswick, Sax- ^ 
ay, and Heast-Oassel, *- papular movement* in imi- o« 
tyNdott of the French and Belgian insurrectJii.w led ta l 
!*xm grant of moderate constitutions, and in states which 
jnjoyed f constitutk>nai government further liberal' con- 
irate made or promised. 

'ki’^the Italian .states, both Naples and Piedmont, which had 
'• * the discomfiture from Austrian intervention in 1821, 
^foed quiet, but the Liberals ha the centra! ^ 

’"‘ ‘ng on the support of the new French king, 9 mm t* 
their autocratic and foreign rulers. ,ij “ 
States they raised a new tricolor of Italian uni ty an<J 
' e red, white, and green, which subsequently be^ 
of the kingdom of Italy) and readily shook off 
rule of the newly elected Pope Gregory XVI, 
an ardent reactionary and friend of Austria. There were similar 
outbreaks in Parma and Modena against the Habsburg sovereigns 
ing discretion the better part of valor, betook them- 
tatriedly to Vienna. Under Metternich’s auspices Aus- 
" i were promptly rushed into Italy : the old govero- 
casily reestablished, and many patri<-‘s were hanged. 
Philippe, who had grandly declared that not only would itef 
* hum meddling in the affairs of other countries, but Ike 
tpfymit other Powers to intervene, limited hi§ protec- 
f |taly against Metternidi to stationing a Frenctf^rrison 
\iovn of Ancona. 1 

iriooary movements of 1830 in German 
ifafi 1 " As sobi&tB’&e storm tr - 
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sided ft little, Mettcraich was able, in one case with the aid oi 
t hfe^^ wUaaii’Biet, and in “the other with Austrian bayonets, 
to biS task of holding the revolutionaries hr 

Pr»Ao»~ ‘check. Met the j&0Yea»nts were not with out rig- 

tSLi riSyTgSali low .to 

Germany Ibf HberaKsm m central Europe, and th^y served 
- fto pre \vnt~TSfe ttermch ' from arresting the victory 

SkTbourgeois liber?Ji^)4 western Eufdpe. ^ ' 

W, 'A‘ particularly tragic aspect of the revolutionary movement 
* of 1830 was its communication to Poland. It was almost ineonk 
* cet cable that a Kussijtn autocrat could lie a Polish con- 
Reyoli at atitutional king, and since the arcewon of Nicholas I 
Pt ’ toad ’‘* JI difficulties had increased. The bog- standing sym- 
pathy between Poles and Frenchmen, and the spread of a rumor 
that the tsar intended to use his Polish regiments to coerce Louts 
Philippe and the Belgian insurgents, inspired a mutiny in Warsaw 
(November. 1830*. aoi orwpanied by the murder of a number erf 
objectionable Russian officials and the impulsion of the viceroy. 
Grand Duke Constantine. The resulting war lasted from Janu- 
ary till September, 183 The Poles fought gallantly , but th'dr 
defense was paralyaed a> usual by the entire lack of natural 
means oi fortification ami by bitter intestine feuds. They were 
overwhelmed by number.-,, moreover, ami no foreign assistance 
was forthcoming: the fact that both Prussia and Austria had 
Polish subjects rendered those Power , hostile to an independent 
Poland, and neither Louis Philippe nor the British government 
did anything more than to expostulate with the tsar concerning; 
alleged “ cruelties.” 1 " 

As soon as the revolt w;is crushed. Nicholas proceeded to 
inflict ememplary punishment uj>on the unfortunab Pole*. He 
abrogated the constitution which his brother had gr.lited in iSr J 
and incorporated the Polish kingdom as a < onquered province . 
into the Russian Empire. He pot hundreds of patriots to defttfe 
and exiled other hundreds. He filled the land with Russian 
soldiers and sought in every way to extirpate Polish nationality. 

* T f & 

to rim a**to*t the somewhat oppressive iftfe of the twarf-dtiet tad to establish M* 
institutions m a more denmentk bads. Die Swim cantons, wrftMik 
pntiti»al ftfenra were embittered by tefifttous (fixates, wmahmdl 1 ft mfttaMt 
w/itttwrt commotion until 1S4*. , ■ < 
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No remnant o! Fbiand’s separate political existence henceforth 
remained, 1 

\ At this point the era of Mrtteraich’s European supremacy 
closes. Em since the downfall of Napoleon he had gfom 
masterful support by subtlety if diplomacy and by 
force of arms to every effort erf divine-right monarch^, omm"** 
of clergy Sadi of nobility, to restore antique instflu- ****** 
tfons irt society and in government ; but a aerifcS.n i 
iecaatevattU, — \Jhtf disruption of tbe’Spanfc.t colonial empire. 
^|»Ke£«volt, ^»«ucces»ful uprisings in France and Belgium! 
jjysfl increasing tamest in Germany and Itah,,~ dcatly indig*ted 
that he Jad bjp'fightipjt for a lost cause. 1]ielddU.^ngf. Wjd 
dB6med.^ ^kfeftdy in western Europe the victorious bourgeoisie 
were trampling on its ruins; and. in order to preserve its fabriq 
In central and eastern Europe. Metternkh wit); his Russian and 
Prussian allies was reduced to a. strjf-ilv 'defen sive policy,* 


* m Meturvic 


t he assured 


. T he real sig nificance r? this KH Ty f MettermcH was the assured 
tnutnph of'tne prindples pf the Ffench Revolution the perma- 
nence of the ideas of “liberty, equ.dity, and fraternity,” and the 
substitution, at least in western Europe, of flu^oliii cal ftq d 
^ig ujeaiac^of the ir ourgeoisie. for tfcjit ol tne^kJajnhri- 
jjjjged dasseg, Until Met temich managed to keep h&^grasp 
on ccnTrai Europe, but the struggles of those last years were 
everywhere fundamentally different from those which marked the 
era that we have reviewed in this chapter^ After 1830 social 
and poli t teal conflict* were waged not only between't he bourgeotlsH: 
a«d the «t«t privileged orders hut also between the bourgeoirie 
and theworkingmen If Mettemich may serve as a fitting dose 
toffee period of noblemen’s privilege's, the Industrial Revolution 
wBl provide a convenient starting point for the story of the 
workingmen's slow and painful emancipation. 
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PART IV 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM 

Within the eighty years from 1750 j,o a new Europe 
had been in process of creation. It .-as a Eurojx- which laid 
violent hands uj«;n the traditions anti ...-titutiuns of the past. 
Ancient privileges <>l < hur< hjm-n an«f of tilled landowners tended 
to disapjieur befou the onrush of a weal'hy, intelligent bour- 
geoisie Doctrines of j*»puiar sovereignty and of the rights of: 
man were supplanting the practices and pn-M.pt - o! divine -right] 
monar.hy. Allegiance to dynasties was waning, and nations 
were bernn :, m? j< r.lciy sej. ion-i iou.v 
Wh.r un u\ determined the issue of the onflkt between 
> votoM' n un - and reat ttonarics and the triumph of the ideas of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, was not a little revolutionary 
wave in jrolitics. such as that of i8jo, but a great r, •. lotion in 
industry a revolution which threw ail its strength and weight 
into the bahua 1* against the reactionaries 

Within the eighty-odd , ear*' from tH)o to m g^thc Industrial 
Revolution worked wonders fer the new Euro{>e. Yt afforded all 
men pri<Ms, and noblemen, and bourgeois, and workingmen, 
and peasants* - marvelous and nov'el ways of Irving, and working, 
and traveling. It made demot racy the dominant and all-powerful 
political ideal in Europe ) (It rendered nationalism a widely con- 
tagious and fiercely effective forte in European society, whether 
in the British Empire, or in Latin Europe, or in the countries of 
Teutons and Slavs It stimulated science and most, variant spec- 
ulations \i caused Europe to reach out faster and farther than 
ever before to colonize the uttermost parts of the world or to im- 
press upon them the stamp of her own peculiar civiliaatkwn) It 
created the gravest problems both in domestic affairs and m in- 
ternational relations. With all these spatters Parts IV and V of 
this volume attempt to deal. 
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CHAPTER XVltl 

THE HIDUStUM REVOLUTIOH 


H 


Th* collapse of divine-right monarchy and of feudal privilege 
hud been foreshadowed by the French Revolution ; and new 
ideals had been established of poii t icjtJ__<U-mo<' ra <■ y 
and civil jt quality Yet. after all, 'such a revolution {Jjjjjj ^ 
tnade~l ilLle . direct change • in everyd ay life/ The Ait«re«fts/ 

^ f.ixcn might be borne! >y all alike; all migfit obey the tn r oi^n 
I same laws; one might not fear the iord of the ca-tle 
las formerly; and a far-away legislative assembly might del; aft 
yver so eloquently ; • - but the fanner still goaded on the dow- 
jjnioving oxen before the wooden pl*<w; the Cobbler still j>egg» - ! 
away at his shoes ; the thrifty housewife still sat by In r spinning 
wheel. Manners hail changed slightly^ in France men wow long 
trou-ers instead of satin knee-breeches. But the peasant ate the 
same food. the artisan worked at the same rough Imnch. the 
traveler execrated the same lumbering stage-coach, and the 
same small sailing vessel took wrks to cross the Atlantic. Ik it 
was at the beginning of th* nineteenth century. 

Since then the world has changed ! The farmer now possesses 
a sharp steel plow and he has thrown his h and -flail away ; our 
clothes and shoes are turned out by whirring machines in great 
factories. In his evening paper, the tired business-man reads 
how his wares are selling in far-away China The artisan now 
trudges, dinner -pad in hand, to tire noisy factory ; the traveler 
leans back in a luxurious chair as his train speeds through the 
country ; and tourists play tennis on deck during their tive-day 
passage of the Atlantic. 4 

AH this has been brought about by a great change in industry, 
a transformation so sudden hhd so complete that we call it the 
“Industrial Revohtllnti.” Its two basig dements were : {*) the 

67 
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; invention and application o| machines and engines to facilitate 
mining, manufacturing, agriculture and transportation, (a) the 
tjM building of factories. revolution took place m 

Great Britain approximately between 1770 and 18x5. 
Since 1815 it has spread throughout Europe, to the 
•gS*. New Wdrtd, and to the Old. Everywhere it 
‘f* *"* has brought machines, engines, factories, rich men, 
trade-unions, slums ; it has planted sky-scrapers where apple- 
trees grew, and put pounding locomotives where the creaking 
stage-coach used to roll. 

Before we narrate the story, let us pau>e to ask ourselves why 
it was in eighteenth-century England that the revolution first 
B^Sand occurred. We cannot tell surely why machines bad 
>rc|Mu«d never been made before perhajjs the people of the 

middle ages were too “old-fashioned,” too conserva- 

Cvntarr for live, too mm h bound by gild restrictions, and too 
lifde uc< upied with thinking out better ways of doing 
things. ^Nevertheless the Erenjch had made many 
improvements in method long la-fore 1776) But in the Eng- 
land of the eighteenth tentury umditioris were ripe for the 
great change. \£he newer industries were not shackled by iu 
regulations; manufacturers were relatively free u* apply new 
methods. Not only was England fortunate in fxivuauing the 
damp climate requisite u, tvalii. manufacture, but her swift 
streams would offer an , <Vjn .’ant ,upply «; water power for 
the new machinery and beneath h< r v.il lay rich stores of coal 
and iron, which would prove indispensable to the growth of 
modern industry $ Moreover, England had corat* out of the com- 
mercial and cotoniai struggles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries with a thriving commerce and promising in- 
dustries. Even after the seeming set-back of the War of Amer- 
ican Independence, Englishmen had continued to increase their 
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trade and industry, and during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars their country might haw beat called justly the ** work- 
shop of the work!” England’s merchants could sell all this goods 
that her manufacturers could make. Every one wasted to be 
*kh. and the surest way to gain wealth was to make things more 
cheaply and rapidly than other manufacturer* Capitalists 
went ready to spend fortunes for inventions, in the hope of reap* 
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ing still greater fortunes The smith*, and caipetttec^pi^. 
metal-workers, male skillful than before, were able to cgratofip 
the machines which the inventors devised. And many tb$wgM> 
ful men were busy thinking how the science 01 the century Slight 
be turned to practical use. England was ready for inventions. -1 

THE MECHANICAL INVENTIONS 

/ 

Not a few great geniuses, but hundreds of obscure Workers, 
were responsible for the inventions'^ Where thousands of active 
minds were searching for easier and better ways of doing things, 
there were sure to be many inventors and many inventions, 
And the number of inventions has steadily increased since the 
Industrial Revolution, until nowadays machines got out of dale 
•within a few years. Among the many, a few inventors stand 
out. whose names have. Iicumth* < onnetted wi»h revolutionary 
changes; Kay. Hargreaves. Arkwright. Crompton, Cartwright, 
Whitney. Watt, Fuiton, anti StciUv'nx n. 

The first six of these men intralueed improvements in the 
making of cotton doth. Atjbc i^ijUliag^tihe^ghl^^ 
century, nwt doth jnade of wool, although 
tot ton ~c0h wx- ntu* h in demand A few English for 
manufacturers hat; begun to make * loth of the down - 
“cotton wool," it wa> called which grew on the 
cotton bushes of Asia and the West Indies. The work was still 
done in a very' simple and painfully slow manner. First the seeds 
had to be picket! out <>f the cotton by hand Then the tangled 
fibers had to be brushed ,»ui straight (i c , ‘ car x-d ") with a wire 
brush, and spun into thread on a spinning- wheel such as our 
grandmothers used. It took all day to spin the thread which we 
can now buy for a few cents. 

Weaving was done on a wooden frame called a “loom.” Par- 
allel threads were Itrung across the loom, ami then the “shuttle,” 
an enlarged wooden needle attached to the end of a JtAa 9mJ >m 
ball of thread, was woven back and forth lx- tween the nrOfcwth, 
parallel threads (the “warp”). At first a man could * 
make cloth only as wide as he could reach across to weave the 
shuttle bach and forth ; but in i ?.?» a certain John Kay1lptfeBtw&< 
a simple device - - the “ fly-shuttle by which the- weaker’ 
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had only to pall a string in order to push the shuttle back and 
forth, and could make his doth as wide as desired. 

With the aid of the fly -shuttle weavers could now work twice as 
fu.-t us before, and they, therefore, called for twi< e as much thread. 
But the <>ld hand-spinners and spinning- w heels wt re as slow as 
eter, and could a m supply the demand for cotton t t read. Prizes 
were offered tor an invention that would make spinning easier. 

More than thirty years went by, but at last in 1770 it weaver 
in Lancashire by the name of fames Hargreaves patented a spin- 
ring “jenny.” In the jenny eight spinning wheels 
arwrms were combined and turned by one crank, so that in 
gw*., effect one person could spin eight threads Hmuhane- 
ously. The device was so cheaply made arid eadlv 
operated that by 178s some 20,000 were in use in England, 'he 
largest forming eighty thre. ds at once, and even the smallest 
doing the work of 4x or < i <• h t -pi nn''u’- wheel**. 

Almost at th*. .-a me time Ki hard \rkwright. a shtewd, 
ambitious bu-ine-s n p ifcati-i „ " water •tra'a**.” <>r water 


power m.tchue <<»: 
wrigbo sisted of four pair- < 

Water thread was • 1 - 

Frame, 1769 




ui'ig. I he w.tur frame .on 
rollers. !«•: which the 

0. rotated by ,% !•• !; from a 
water-wheel A f- v. • ,-.r .ao-i Arkwright pate;; rad 
machines which brash' d ra Jin . . oH<*ri r< udy to i>e spun. 

Arkwright's machine - v. r< **» lio’.y, co. th. and * (impli- 
cated that special buiMing : '1 ra ’»-■ < uwted for them. But 
it was worth .’ h? A. . ‘c once the machines v ere set up 
Fsitheiof and connected with a w.tter-whu-1, water ptwer did 
the Factory 0 f t { R , WRr * j money had t<. be paid out 

in wages,* Arkwright’s spinning-mills st*»n made him a million- 


t iurc, and he became so famous that King George III made him 
[Sir Richard Arkwright, 

The third great improvement in spinning va- made by Samuel 
Crompton in 1779. Crompton combined certain features of the 
jenny with Arkwright's water frame in such an in- 
•W*. *t» genious way that the new machine, the spinning 
“mule/’ not only made fine and strong .thread, but produced it 
more rapidly than had hithertb been possible. By iSu Cromp- 
ton estimated that there, were spinning mules in several hundred 
establishments, with a total of 5,000,000 spindles. 
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With th* help of these inventions, the spinners «W# 
producing more thread than the weavers could mab into cloth, 
and it was now the turn of the weaver^ to improve t 
their methods. The great invention which revolu- mfghfs 
lionized weaving was made by a clergyman, Edmund f 8 ** ' ... 
Cartwright, in 1 785. Although at the outset he knew * 
almost nothing about weaving, Cartwright managed to con- 
struct a loom whirh worked itself and reier ed its motion from 
water-iK)wer, Three of these power-loonss, with a boy of fifteen 
to mend broken threads, could do. the work c<f four skillful hand- 
loom weavers. 

The spirit of invention made itself felt in all branches of the 
cotton industry. In 179? KK Whitney, an American, made the 
fira cotton gin. a madam* whit h would pick the seeds 
out of raw coU-n more rapidly than fifty negroes could cohLTgui 
dt* it. Another invention made it possible to bleach 
doth in a day or tw<< by chemicals instead of in a 
month by the sun and to dye it a hundred times more Cotton 
speedily than before. The spinning mule and the 
power-loom were improv»*d and improved ; until in 
ioi^ the machines of Great Britain were producing for cx- 
jM>rt alone some 7.000.000,000 yards of cotton cloth every 
year- enough to make 175 yard-wide belts for the earth. 

The gnat value of mm bines is not that they enable a man 
to do work more expeditiously but that, they enable man to 
make horses, or water- wheels, <>r steam-engines do M 
the work. For steam-engines are stronger than men, f 
and work without asking wages, and without fatigue ****** 

Our machines are like so many black, iron slaves, 
eating coal and performing^our work. Long before the Indus- 
trial Revolution windmills had been in use, but too often the 
wind was lazy, Water-power also wfis utilized, and many a 
turbulent stream turned the water-wheel which moved the mill 
which ground the grain. Water-power, indeed, worked Af%?‘ 
wright’s first spinning-mills, md between 1780 and 1800 numer- 
ous mills were built along the .swift streams of western England. 
w ,. But where rivers were slow, it was necessary to make artificial . 
rapids by building a high reservoir from which .the water would 
fefi with some force upon the, water-w|eel. To fifi 
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voir a : wwerfut* needed. Pumps were also needed 

in the mines to drain out die water which flowed in from wi- 
th# stMm derground springs. It was to satisfy these demands 
for pumps that the steam-engine was invented. The 
first steam-engines Were amply pumps; the application of 
n team-power to machinery came later 

Crude steam-engines had been constructed as curly as i6y8 
by Captain James Savery. and even earlier (jt>yo) by a Fretuh- 
t*tiy man. Denys Papin. A much la tter engine was pa- 
Attcatpts tented in 1705 by Thomas .New*. omen. Improved 
"Newcomen '‘lire-engifles.’* as they were tailed, doing she viotk 
of fifty horses at one- ixlh the co-.i, were u-sd extent,-. iy 50 
p imp water from English mim s in the first half ni the < igbiwnth 
century, but the engi.-eua- nut y ' t a t<>mpic*e -u- . t.». At every 
st mice ci the piston Use *»« am > y tinder had to be hi ttrd and 
th : !ed, u;» i this alternate Heating ami chilling < umuraed too 
ru-i'i 1 o.i I . : >•> muc.fi time 

iS* -tear:. •: rsjno first Itecame worth while in the hands of 


the >' hmu» J.. ties Watt, whom, therefore, we call the inventor 
»m<w * i ih* sic.tm-etiginc \\a: f urm a phifimipher, sefen- 
ti-i , engineer, mechanic, . ml U,rr, inventor, all in one. 
St * ,r * \\ 1 ik- employed to makr a>tront»mi< ,ti tn-nrumcBts for 

$><&£» V , 1 7^ , » * . - t , » 

rhe Urm^f.sitv 4 C^u^t*t#w h* % 'Wt* u^uvn * > rejKur 

an e,\i;ibitiou imd.’l of Nous - too, \ engine. Ob.ier v?fcg how 
wasteful the engine was, he w-n lut u{>*»n a remarkable improve- 
ment which he patented in 17W flic steam w. as condensed in a 
separate condenser, alway . kepi < « M, while the cylinder remained 
hot, instead «t luring chilled ai 1 healed alternately ; by this 
mean* three-fourths of the coal was saved. But the steam- 
engine wa« .-till only a pump. Watt next invented devices by 
which the b.u 1 ; ..nd-forth motion of the piston could Ire made 
to turn machine wheels, as the piston of a kKospoUvc turns the 
driving wheels. The improved , steam -engine cottkl then he 
applied to Cartwright’* loom and to Arkwright’* spinning ma- 
chines. Watt’s work wa» (i) to make the steam-engine mote 
efficient and (a) to ajiply it direc tly to miuhiaery. , 

To invent steam-engines is one thing, to construct them for the 
■arket is another. Iron was expensive; only the most skillful 
‘t'kmen could he trusted to do the work ; ami it required OMb 
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siderable capital as well as business ability, 
was able to induce a weal tb^ii(|««f actuiw by the name of 
Matthew Boulton to finance the enterprise, and. the steaim- 
engine was thereby made a paying proposition. After 1775, mine- 
owners' began to buy Watt engines for pumping; mill-owners 
installed steam-engines to run their looms, spinning-mules, or 
grindstones ; purchasers came to Watt’s factory even from France 
and Germany. The first steam spinning-mill was established 
in 1785 » hi *790 Arkwright used the steam-engine for his cotton- 
mills ; ami the application of sieam to industry' went on until a, 
foreigner, traveling through England in 1802, could writer 
"It is hardly an exaggeration to say that m England these ma- 
chines are as common as water-wheels and wind-mills in our 
country.” 

Since a great deal of iron and coal was needed to make steam- 
engines, and since the steam-engine facilitated mining, coal 
and iron were produced in unprecedented quantities, in* 

New methods of smelting iron ore were discovered. Iod “* tr r 
James Watt in 178,$ constructed a steam-hammer weighing 750 
pounds and striking 300 blows a minute. Great blast furnaces 
then began to appear, lighting up the sky by night . while in the 
foundries titanic steam hammers beat the iron into shaj»- En- 
gines, looms, and even ships were constructed of iron. The 
"iron age" had dawned. 

Of the many uses to which the steam-engine was put, three*! 
In particular deserve mention: the steamboat, the steam loco - 1 
motive, and the steam printing press. Ynfcfert Fulton, ti» at— - 
an American, although not the first ..to construct a 
steamboat, was the first to make the steamboat pay. His side - 


wheeler, the Cfermont, equipped with a Watt engine, in 1807 made 
the trip up the Hudson River from New York to Albany (150 
miles) in 33 hours, startling the farmers by its noise, and seeming 
to them "a monster moving upon the waters, defying wind and 
tide, and breathing flames and smoke." In 1838 the first 
"ocean greyhound." the Great Western, steamed across the 
Atlantic ftom Bristol to New York in 15 days —-half the time 
usually demanded by sailing par helm 16 

Land travel also felt the influence of the ^team-engine. Isr 5 * 
1808 Richard Trevithick built a r&ilwfy in London on which ^ 
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the < \ikh-me-whb-f<m, one of the first steam locomotives ever 
built, made from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. A miner’s son, 
Tk* stMun George Stephenson, became interested in the idea, oc- 
Uwaoina perim*ftted with it, and ftt' 1&5 turned out an engine 
capable of drawing ninety tons at twelve miles an hour. Rail- 
ways were opened — the railway from Stockton to Darlington 
in 182s. the Liverpool -Ma nch es t e r Railway a few years later. 

It was long considered dangerous to ride on the " steam- 

waggons,” and many preferred the good old *tage-coach. 

Th* steam But even the timid could profit !>;, the steam-engine 

***** in another wav, for newspaper-, were now printed 

by steam-power. The first steam printing pres> wa* in-tailed 

by the London Times in 1814. Henjanrin 1 r.mklin. with his 

old band-preov ought have turned out with great effort some 

2000 prir.’i.-i -heets In one flay '1 he new pre - >4 the limes in 

1814 could print hr same number in less than two bout*. 1 

The rapidity and cheapness >.i printing cnabhd publishers to 

sell books. pamphlet?, and newspapers- -o cheaply that nut the 

poorer cl is>es c« <u!d buy reading matter. Ilad there been no 

Industrial Revolution it would have Wen usefc-s to tenh the 

po'tr to read, for they could not have afforded to buy Wv*ks. 

Cheap newspapers, moreover, informed the workingman on fsilit 

ical (pit ' t ions. this way the st< .im printing pres;- became the 

invaluable aliv of univ< • ,.! education and of democracy) 

The steam printing pres? the steam lot* motive, and the 

sti-arnhoat were only a few of “he < h*hbrn ot Watt'-t steam -engine. 

.. , lor with every new e-iii : • new uve* for maehin- 

CoOUBBilJ ,. , 

of ta« ery and new ap-pln .:h.<n- for p»»>e* were discovered. 

^* {u ‘ nineteenth tentury was mdeid Ua age of steam. 

But the age of steam is passing, and a more powerful 
force which we call electricity is being harnessed to our street - 
cars and trains, is turning our machines and printing our news- 
papers. This new servant of man. since the invention of the 
telegraph (1832), tlie telephone <1076), and the wireless (1895)* 
trill carry messagtfs for Mm with lightning speed across conti- 
nent* and over wide oceans. * 

* So jfre*t hm t>ec%tt» advance of print**®, durian tine taut tnnM you* tkt 

in 19144 Mfstupik Hoe IVri«ttaj{ Press, rua b> ckettkity, would print, feid,iKl 
count .4,000 t wady -four }jajte newspapers (jet boor. 
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Flying-machines, submarine, sky-scrapers, — 'the unreal 
dreams o\ a centtuy ago, ~ arc the common realities of to-day. _ 
When in the ihirteenth •century Roger Bacon talked The fet rit 
about the possibility of. Hying-ma, chines, ,«• was •* ha/mSm 
laugftcd at But bis tamy hu-> become fact. The ^Little Lame 
Prince” flying through the air on his enchanted carpet,, once 
eyist.'.l g-iy in ri -• land eh fairy talcs. Im» today one does not 
have ;u be a price to posses,- an . eruplatx «s good as any 
chanter! carpet f* »- the -an *? ot ino-ntiun which ha* made 
drc.jnis and fairy-tales come true. And ii, i die spirit of in- 
vention which t;',.. rl.> a oft ■ ' f ., ... '{he Aus- 
tralian aborigine ha- used hi !n< • mai^ ■ "’uries, 

but trie American sportsman n; ./ ! >*> v an unproved tide • wry 
year hv r -in<c the lndustr; ’ it. voL.tii.o v*e have gv">< ■; 

»r<\ • itiug machines to wash "i» clothes, to r imr our rr. :, k '< 

I ia> our piano-. d cam -shovels tu dig our canal ..?>•’ v;n utuii 
i loaners to sweep our floor-. Mechanical invention is the m-W 
of the day* 

to -tVOMir EI*TF,< !K =0 TUP tVIU'STRLAL REVOLUTION 

'‘tired rc.u.I' • of th< nie< a! iiyntbin appeared in an{ 
t \ parson of iii.i l > ;ud ■ m’ur.eti .■ in ■ growth of cities, and hy 
at! in. iva-e of v 

Machines nia-h ■' ;■ --idle to nuoubn t t nunc and 
to tarn on an enu. ’• 1 • >i r\:* ole. only : *. 45c tons 

of iion v.cre taken !t. 1 .. ’ ” me- hi ; ; y , but Expansion 

in into the iron pi. trim ... . ■ !•• i < 1 m WinduBry 

i :■ •' ,c coo ;ot rise v.tlia I* . > -It >•' "• r ..nufactures 
itirre.wd front ,oc»,cy> in 17* ' ^ ... ‘ M ion. If 

1. very nun and vo mmi m the New V> -d to > at an 

old-fashioned spn eing- wheel, all togetl.. ■ ■■ ■ Id not mA< as 
much thread as i*. i mad. 1 v machinery • 1 "ricuiture 

has be* ome more fruitful wit ’ ■ • ientific % «. . J and wfth 
improved plows, self-binder.-, and automatic ci»v More- 
over, entirely new indu-toie.- have grown up. C.d.ieu fruit, 
phonographs, photograph-, automobiles, torpedoes, telephones, 
matches, patent-medicine, — these are a few of the new manu- 
factures, - . , . ' 1 
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Commerce has expanded with industry, for there are now 
more commodities to sell than ever before. And it Is easier 
hnwm i to sell them'. Ocean- liners, railway-, macadamised 
Omnwrea roads. telegraphs, telephones, and cheap postal service 
make the world seem very small and very compact. Transporta- 
tion Is now so cheap and rapid that fruit can be shipped without 
spoiling from South America to Europe. Easy communication 
enables different countries to s{x:ciaH/.e in particular "products - - 
[enables Great Britain to make cloth and cutlery for other nations, 

! while reiving upon Russia ,md Canada for i:- wheat supply. 
The increase' in commerce can perk ip- best be expressed in 
figures For instance, the - oHnn tr.eie > r« Mod in fifteen >»ars 
(i7&S~i&ori. The United Mat.- e'q«.ncd .’7? brio* of rot ton 
In 570.'!, ami 0.270,000 baits in 0,10 lie < ommerct: of the 
Unites:! States anti Europe im rvaxed S >.■«*> per tout 111 half a century 
> t^.to t&3> ■: 

The developr.:, : * of «■?* e and industry has boon at- 

tended by remarkabk ii> it-.'. * - ■ s i<o(«uiati<tn for clothes 
Growth of could be made ;*nd :<> -i jr-Minut non* easily than 
Pwtuittioa cVi ! before if. th • wo: i i - ! -for i: the first half of 
:he *:inotct nth * eut ..ry t ’ * < * j« r. <.i Ent*,l.vn ! vests doubled. 

During the nineteenth ontury tftt population c,j K a rape, 
roughly speakim: yrev tnm 2 :r 000,000 to 

This inert. »s* , t ■. .pulat ion ha- lx in largely concentrated in 
cities The tend.mv • *; aiii d. indu-tru* 1.0 locate in the same 
Growth ot p< i‘< . the «!< mar.d- t>: t ommerce. and the natural at- 
Ci “ M ir.n tiv and . oaventen' *s of urban life, may be 

anritK'-d as < .c.t ter th" growth of cities. Most of the people 
of Europe <(K< livo j >■, ihe country . but now three* fourths of the 
pnptth England is urban. i he London of the seventeenth 
century, with its b. if a million inhabitants has become the 
metropolis ot the world with some seven millions of human 
beings At the* opening of the nineteenth century Jvurojw pos- 
sessed fourteen cities of more than tao.ooo inhabitants; at the 
clone of the century there wen r to such cities. 

Rapid as the itcuntM.* in population ha# been, the mtthipIR*' 
lion of wealth has !xtm more phenomenal. ' The myriad iron 
finger* of machinery !*k able to produce much mate than enough 
wealth to $appw» the added million# of people. That is why 
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the savings banks' deposits mount up in the United Stattt.ajtoltP 
to five billions ofdoilars. ^Surplus wealth would be 
support more millions of people, or to give ( mi forts 
and even luxuries to the present population) But jn tewet 
large part, it is accumulated in the hands of relatively few 
very rich an, whose- mansions, yachts, ami touring cars put 
to shame the palaces and roaches of a Louis XIV. At first 
sight it seems strange that the greatest benefits of the Industrial 
Revolution should be monopolized by a minor. ^y. The reason 
is not to be discovered in the mechanical inventions themselves, 
but in a second aspect of the Industrial Rev< 'ution - the forma- 1 
lion of the factory system. 


CAPITALISM AND THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

Up to this point we have been studying the Industrial Revo- 
lution as a transition fr »m hand- labor to machine-labor ; we 
now regard tt as a transformation of the independent 
home l abore r into the wagt^paid fact. try laborer. Cmpa***** 
Sefore the Industrial kev<»fuilon' , 1Hngt work bad IkYn **** «* 
done in the home of the wuri.tr. ;!k- i<M k-r livid 
over tits shop, the weaver had his loom M his ow.; aide, ;!>»• 
spinning-wheel stood by the cradle. The shoemaker bought 
his leather from the tanner, and witli his own tools made it into 
shoes, which he sold directly to his customers, 

Even before the invention of machinery this medieval system 
began to give way, and the independent workman became par 

bahsC 'flic richer dfaster-shoe- 


icnt on the capt 

»rs’ceasc3*" working themselves and hired ir >re journeymen; 
the journeymen practically became day-laborers, fn the woolen 
industry there were arising rich merchants who jpud weavers 
so much a^yard for converting the yam Into doth. The 
beginnings of the factory-system were already to be been, 
where the merchant manufacturer had gathered half a dozen 
looms in a shed or attic, and hired weavers to work therein for 
wages., 

Thus the separation of labor and capifel, of worker and 
player^ had already begun before the indention of diachJ 
Bn| the true revolution did not come |pntii the adopti 
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power-machinery - and then factories sprang up like mush- 
room*. For heavy machinery has to be set up in special 
r-LcturfM buildings, ami it does not pay to erect a water-wheel 
•nit or to purchase a costly steam-engine, unless its power 

Muhin «* can ^ transmit te4 to a large number of machines. 
In order to run a number of machines, there must la* many at- 
tendants who will work at regular hours, for the machine must 
not be left to rust whenever the workman f< eK la/y or tired. 
The result is the erection of great factories, into which hundreds 
and thousands of workmen tile every morning at the sound of 
the whistle to work until the whistle shall blow again at the 
dose of the day. And as machines are groujred together in 
factories, so factories are collected in factory-ci.ties, the cioth- 
mill beside the thread-factory, the cun -shop beside the blast- 
furnace. I he wcawr now spends hi: lay- in the factory, and 
goes home to sleep u the tenement house. Home lalior and the 
c ottage ha ve largely dr.-..pp< i r - d before the factor> -_-aty . 

Wherever the fa*. 'or has speared Si has brought with it 
two new social <!,-« - the c.ipit.T-1 and the wage-earner. 

W , w } he old r- dmc had its t\- <'.»:<■* and serfs, iti gUd- 

anw< master- and .. ::nev men. it - men hanta. shopkeqcets. 

7 „nd th rk- :»r.t the i u tory-city knows neither gild- 
masters nor journey m : . n«-hlvs c.--r but only capitalists 

and wage-earners The wag. e lining t ias- we call the proleta- 
riat ; the factory- « a mT-i* rjv new'si;'»)ivision of the fjvurgeoisie, 
which now consist- of indu-in d capitalist.-, hankers, merchants 
shopkeeper-,. and profo-don.'S men. 

The first industrial i .ipita’i t- were men like Arkwright 
— Sir Rkh.trd , Arkwright, inventor of the water frame and 
CaftaBab "tat heir of the far tor \ system ‘ He was what we 
might now* call a “promoter," a man who pushes 
new business enterpn.-* It «»*> his part to erect factories, to 
install machines, to hire worker-, to organise the business. In 
addition, he acted as superintendent of .his factories. Speeding 
along from mill to mill in his "coach and four," he saw that each 
mill was running properly, that tin workmen went not idle, that 
the machines were in good order , And finally, be purchased the 
raw cotton and di-fjo-cd of the finished thread, ’ 1 

. 'lu.»e three functions of promoter, super mt ju&d tole> 
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man were at first fulfilled by most factu.y-owners. But as the 
factory -system became more complex’ the factory-owner ox capi- 
talist became less and less active. 1 ) Especially as larger business 
enterprises were undertaken, the capitalist often became a mere 
investor: he furnished the money to start with, but salaried 
employees, acting as superintendents and salesmen, did the 
organizing, the directing, and the buying and selling. Never- 
theless, the capitalist still claimed the major share of the p-of- 
its, which he called the “interest” or “return on his capital.” 
A man who had money to spare would deliver it to a broker for 
investment in some business and would thenceforth receive an- 
imal dividends without serious expenditure oi mental or physical 
energy- In this manner shrewd investors - the new capitalists 
— easily acquired great wealth, which in turn ga%e them weight 
in politics, exalted them in jw.pular appraisal as well as in their 
own self esteem, and enabled then: to purchase the chateaux 
of the old feudal nobility. 

While the factory raised the capitalist to a position of wealth 
and } x>wer, it reduced the worker to dependence and poverty. 
Abet the invention of the power-hw»m, cloth could w***- 
be made so rapidly and cheaply by machine 1 that E * r “ ei * 
the price of cloth Ml and the hand -loom weaver could no longer 
make a living. He was too j*'or to buy exjiej -ivr machinery, 
and, in order to escape .tarwtion, he found himself obliged 
to work in some capitalist \s factory. In the factory, the weaver 
became merely a human machine- he neither bought his raw 
materials nor sold his finished product. Experience and skill 
counted for little, when one had simply to p:*il levers on a 
machine, to brush away dirt, and to mend broken threads. AH 
he could sell was his labor. Anil that had to be sold cheaply. 
For there were always plenty of poor people ready to work for 
almost nothing, and naturally no employer would pay high 
wages when he could avoid it. 

Nor was factory-work as pleasant as home-work The old 

1 “ A very good Luid-wcavcr i$ or 30 years of age will weave two pieces of 
shirting per week* In a steam 4 oora weaver about fit teen years of age attend- 
ing * looms could weave 9 similar pares* In i $ j 6 a steam-loom weaver about 
fifteen could weave a similar pieces in a week, some 15* In r%3 a steam -loom 
weaver from fifteen to twenty, assisted by a girl of twelve, attending tofourlocun* 
could weave d pieces ” {Porter, p. 183). . 
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laid weaver had been able to bear his children laugh as 
•h <j:j £ H.j the shuttle; he could choose his own houm. and 

i.-. irie it; • lime Wtwein the garden and the loom. The fae- 
■ * >r\ -k.-r heard .the buzz ao 1 hum uf # ma, ibr.'-ry. instead 

! uf chit* irt u's laughter; he came and went »♦ the sound of the 
whi- d , his work was monotonous, rep •.tint; >;u -me trivial 
ope- Uion tor ten, twelve, or even eighteen hours „« da) . More* 
,m-t, he had keep pace with the machine, no matter how 
tins he might tor the machine never slackened its speed. 
It was nervous unhealthy work, and it maue nervous un- 
healthy men. 

Yet it was not "he grown man who suffered most, but rather 
tk ■ woman and child. Machines could Ik- tended by weak hands 
l*i ,« at as as by strong, and broken three. !•• were mended 
w«**t uid more deftly by the n '«’< ; . . 1 < i/Mren. S • the 

Chfldr *® .votfH n left their h - oct the ihild cn left their 
play, to work in *he faeto-i ■ m ne, Ti.c dal not earn 
mu n • - wife and « hddrt-ii ' >-r . nuid i.anu.. * i enough * • 
support the family ev«n ■ d- > w. horn six in - » 
morning til! ten at nij.'u dcanw; i;- the grown ;r,n-> c- ufd 
seldom find any work v «*•> 

“No work to do‘‘ tt* Indeed h;c- b <*•! th< ini ■ ■ : and cc*0~ - 

,, m, 

stact complaint of workingmt . i>vt * since the i. dtj trial Revev 
lfmr | iution first began, * <- uncmpjovrnent pMikta 
«MU«m: 1 is still one of ll ;• grave-; .. .' : -..--.'llurg from thus 

Vmmpivr - 1 factory- system. The first rnu«. *• m w< r< looked Mp*a 
with fear and hatred by the hare v d, f; ottmed 
as if the machine was taking aw y his work A;-*. <»; •.» ma- 
chine- were smashed by jealous r.rtikana. Hu! r. .n liiia-s wen. 
made faster than they couf ! be smashed, and tin riots -gainst 
machinery gradually ceased. The problem of unemployment 
remained, however, not that there was less work « * do than be- 
fore, —there was or, the contrary' much more, but the women 
and children were »h -mg t Si* work, while maty- men str-jd idle, 
unable to find employment. Moreover, "hard times” were 
frequent, when factories were closed down for months, <>nd the 
f ctory -bands left without workot food. 

A second great problem was the draining of stum 1 ', farmers Into 
dty slums. English statesmen we deeply perturbed when 
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““the u yeomen*' — before whose valor foreign armies ’asiifipcty . 
bed fled. The process of iuefosure, by which, as we . • ?;) 
have seen, rich fanners in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuijes were buying up the land for JMwwwms 
large-scale cultivation, led, in connection with the 
Industrial Revolution, to the general removal of the 
yeomen from the hind to the factories, there to become v^age- 
eamera with hardly a spark, of their old independent spirit. 

^The greatest problem was the deterioration of the working- 
class voder fiat capitalistic system) Hours were too long, wages 
too small, and conditions unheakhiul and insanitary. Rn 
j£he once independent and home-loving y< >.«r>an had 
lost home and Independence. His shoulders stooped 
from bending long boars over machines.) Constant 
Indoor work had driven the ruddiness from his cheeks. 

Worst of all, the employment of women and children seemed to 
have the moat terrible results. 'Fhe habits of factory-women, 
weak and without projwr care, died in alarming numbers. 'I he 
children, breathing the dose air of the mill, were pale and sickly, 
and developed into stunted and deformed men and women. (And 
to cap the climax, there seemed to be a shocking increase 01 vice 
in the great factory and mining towns.) Men who had spent 
their day* in thsftlark damp mines spent their hours of rest in 
the saloon instead of in their cheerless homes. Young Ixm be- 
came drunkards, and working- women, who had no homes to 
enjoy, and Who were separated from their children by the iu& 
lory, easily fell into immorality and vice 

What would become of the tuition whose worker , were in such 


condition ? Of what good were schools if the t htldren veere In 
the factories? Of what good was democracy if the voters were 
ignorant and depraved ? Never had statesmen been confronted 
with such problems, never had they been forced to answer such 
questions. Let vs tee how they responded 
Hie lust impulse was to make Jaw.-, restraining the undesir- 
able tendencies of factory-industry, or, rather, to enforce the 
old laws. It w$S be remembered that mercantilist statesmen of 
the dxteestfc and aewnteenth centuries (|ke Colbert) had Is- 
wed elaborate regvlktfcm* for industry. ^France in 1789 hhdy 
.woa, tt’V&ri ‘ «£, ■ 
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eight bulky volumes of rules, prescribing just bow vorkihould 
be done, with what tools, with what materials, how wide «h*h 
should be woven, bow huge buttons should bet In 
England the rales were not so elaborate, but the gov- 
ernment had felt the same impulse to regulate in- 
dustry. Quota* Elizabeth, for instance, had a law 
passed limiting the humberof iron-furnaces, because 
the furnaces burned too much wood and destroyed the forests. 
Tier., there was the celebrated Elizabethan Statute of Ar- 
tificers, of 1563, which decreed that workmen should serve an 
apprenticeship ‘of seven years. Moreover, the number of ap- 

prentices Was limited, it being provided in some industries that 
there must be at least one grown workman to every three ap- 
prentices. This last measure, if enforced, would have checked 
child labor; and the other laws would have rendered factory 
industry practically impossible. 

In addition to these royal laws in restraint of industry, there 


were gild regulations to be obeyed, especially on the Continent. • 
regulations which made innovation next to impossible. And, 
finally, there were many restrictions on trade, chartered compa- 
nies which hampered commerce, customs duties on raw materials,' 
and tariffs on imjx>rted grain ail *>}‘ which rendered it more diffi- 
cult for manufacturers to procure cheap materials and cheap 


food for their workmen. 

We have already observed huw the theory and practice of in- 
dustrial regulation tarne to be denounced as ruinous by numerous 
progress!', c philosophers of the eighteenth century. 
R^ JI 0 " In f r.Hire Turgot and the other advocates of the 
me* new political economy*' cried “ hissepfairt’’ - - or 

‘'h-in.ii off," And in 1776 the British citizen, Adam 
Smith, published his learned treatise on the H mM 
of Nations, in which he held that Industry and commerce should 
be largely free of restrictions and taxes. The true strength of a 
nation lies in the wealth of its citizens, Adam Smith argued, and 
individual wealth is promoted best % liberty. Restrictions are 
useless and even hamful Each roan knows best how-to make 
himself rich, and if each man in the nation were rich, the nation 
would l»c rich. Therefore, each individual should be allowed 
freedom in business, unhamperedby law* or restrictions. 
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• Other philosophy's went even further, to alum " 
fetttct with indwsify was noi <>n)y unwise, but positively ini$ 
moral and contrary to man’s “ natural rights.” The « f jiflinimia" 
idea that there were certain natural rights* of man inStWMk 
had become a favorite one with eighteenth-century i,B * ” , 
philosophers ; and had not only exercised an inllui-nce over 
philosophical speculation but had found its way even into docu- 
ments of state, such as the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the French “Dedaralion of the Rich's Man.” 
From the dogma enshrined in the tatter, that “ private* proj^rty 
is an inviolable and sacred right,” it was an easy step to the’ 
conviction that each human being had a sacred rod inviolable 
“right” to make money in whatever way he chose. Hie “lib- 
erty ” of the French Revolution was promptly and successfully 
applied to economics. Manufacturers and capitalists mu st b e 

’ Itree. ” 

TEis belief in ‘natural rights’ was fortified hy another 
product of eighteenth-century philosophy --- the popularity of 
“natural law**” Since physical laws had been Jpr- •• rninitr 
mulaled for the movements of the stars, why could not ***• ” |- 

“laws” be found which would explain why a nation is pros- 
perous, or why some people are rich while others are poor ? The 
problem seemed fairly simple, and many jHirical economists, 
especially iu t Ircat Britain, came* forward with solutions. There 
must always !«• povert y , said one, 1 because the(?e is not enough 
wealth to go around If the p«>or men were given larger wages, 
they would have larger families and w* there would +>e more 
mouths to feed, and as much jjoverty as Indore. Rent, said an- 
other, is not determined by the gn,< d of the landlord; but 
by a natural law. {Government <an do nothing to relieve 
misery, vice, and suffering, which are referable in last in- 
stance to the inexorable operation of the eternal natural laws of 
sound political economvN The best results and the greatest pros- 
perity, therefore, are not to Ire obtained by man-made laws. 
But how then? By “enlightened self-interest.” According to 
the political economists of the time, each man should be con- 
ccrQe d only with ills own gain, and should let others shift 
for themselves, for each naan knows best htgw to take cant of 
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himself,; and if all aye well takencare of (by thauiSSUS^' 
unity), tile slate will be i The goWen 

command to U&e one’s neighbor appeared now as jjsreUJ^nf^ 
mints which itkfiukl be folly to practice. “He helps oUMyo^i 
helps himself/* “Private interest k the great source of pttbBfi.; 


good.” ’ v ^ 

Such a justification of selfishness found ready accepfaace as 
the Industrial Revolution progressed, 'the old Interpretation 
of Christianity which taught unselfishness and humility seemed 
to be passing away before the rise of a new school of moral 
philosophy, who believed, in the words of Emerson, th.--i u £j 
xnan contain*- aft that is needful to his government within him- 
self . . all real good or evil that can befall him, must be front 

himself ** And as the prosperous mill-owner looked back on hf 
own life, it seemed to him indeed as if his success had been WO . 
ssmply by his own thrift, enterprise, and brains. If others h$l 
been as solder, industrious, and intelligent as himself, tliey»^|j#|* 
Wou ld have been wealthy, respect ul , and good citizens And so ft 
came to be asserted in many so-called Christian countries that 
radh man should fight for himself, and “ the devii take &e. 


USe application of the new theories <*f Individ ualktii ansf" 
liberty demanded three tilings, (t) The abedition^jt all govtpw 

r cf mental restrict ion. s on industry. The wiate sho^» 

a w»«v be merely a big policeman * to prevent '^Vobbery,' 
Itijiinifirifrn m urdar, and sedition, (a) lire abolition of all giid% 
chartered companies, and monopolies, which might obstruct 


free competition. (3) The prohibition of workingmen’s unions. 
Emdt imlividttal kw)rii|pnan should be allowed to make his own 
bargain or ** free contract” with the employer. ITninas, In at- 
tempting to compel rmjdoym to rake wages or to si>o*$cu hours, 
ktterfered with thk kght of **lr« contract.” It was task tffr 
mtpy, laud the thampiaoaof Jbd^trial liberty, to interfere wills 
any workingman's mdStfa rig St toseB bk labor hr cheaply 

m He pleased. -JU* make hk separate bargain 

with hk employer, had wants more wages than hit 

employer will pay, kt bin?!* ;k» 1 tp,*wfc employment ,0^ 
*h<ye or to go without wopb "*i ^ :'£«■*> fi- 

The de manda dfeMonomSc ^^Eberty” kata achieved fa .4p 
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countries during the nineteenth centum, as the mflqeacej' 
b<ra»triai cs^)italist9 became string in pclfics. fet tymtM 
during the first thirty or forty years of the rentnrfe.^ 
industry and eo»n»eros were rendered, almal tan- get* 
tfeely free of restriction. Similarly fci" Prance and In - rtnr 
the United Steles manufacturers were allowed great freedom, 
lor example, to France to 1791 and in Great Britain to t$op, 
combinations of, workingmen were forbidden industrial l foeifly 
bg^<LJh*Jilfc inditelriajtsStc. \ % 

It was' expected that with the achievement oi^Ji^rty, happi- 
ness aiwf prosperity would be attained. And trulj Great Britain, 
whose industry was , most completely ematidpaled, . 

grew very wealthy ; her capitalists were more pros- *«< «n* 
porous, and her factories and ships more numerous c * iumM 
than those of any other nation. The fruits of lilwrty seemed 

» rs precious as the goWcn apples of ancient fable 

along with the gulden apples, the tree of liberty brought 
bitter and unsightly fruit for the workers) The early fac- 
tories were ugly, 81 -ventilated, poorly Bghted. and to- „ „ 

ary buildings. Hastily and cheaply built “In •»*«»« w 
t dingy buildings, choked with dust and worn with 
work, the English freemen enjoyed to the utmost 
! blessed privilege of freedom of contract.” In the mines, too, 
men and yhlWmt worked along with the men. Women and 
tofrls were harnessed toooakarts, ^reeptog oh all fours thiough 
pie tow-rooleg galkriea of $w coal mines. 

In the early nineteenth century a great cru-adc was preached 
in England against negro slavery, and slave owner- to British 
ceflonfeewtii* ifrt&hica to work tiietr slaves mate than nine hours 
a day* <fr ak frauto for children. But the white citizens of Great 
Britain received no such protection. There was a law by which 
pauper (MdrencouW he forced to work, and under Ous law 
thousands of poor children, five end six years okt, wens taken 
from the* hotnes^aent from parish jo parish to work to factories, 
and bought aadsokJ to'gstogafihe slaves. Ip the factories they 
were set to wmt without pay, the cheapest of toed **tog «B they 
could earn. It they ref used to work, irons wfre put around their 
*®Mes, and they were chained to the machim, and at night they 
mm totfled up ekepimHw *£ % 
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long—. from five or six in the morning till nine or ten at night 
Often the children fekt^fheir arms ache with fatigue and ®eh 
eyelids grow heavy with sleep, but they were kept awake by tht 
whip of the ovei -eer. Many of the little children died of over- 
' work, and others were carried off by the diseases which were 
bred by filth, fatigue, and insufficient .food. 

When the attention of factory-owner- was drawn to these 
conditions, they replied that business would not pay if employees 
worked less or received larger wages, that no’ employer would 
intentionally misuse his employees, snd that anyway it was 
vlrong for government to meddle whh a m s private business. 
With this answer they dismissed the problem, and would do 
nothing to relieve the suffering of the workers in factory or 
mine. ^Vhat tew measures were enacted to restrict child labor 
and to improve factory conditions in the first halt of the nine- 
teenth ccutury weny^he work. of. Tory bndown^rsjwt o f Libep d 
factory-owners. \ The refornjppfcwere' f.i'ing, however, aStftne 
workihg'chss'es everywherew|9tnc<l to be sinking int6 abject 
poverty, instead of a bocuMp mankind, machine. ) appeared 
to be but a cruel instrument of oppression in the hands of con- 
scienceless capitalists. 

Bourgeoi- economist s # might explain that poverty resulted 
from inexorabi* economic /»nm , but during the nineteen tit century 
a new cl.iv. of theorists was arising to predict better 
things for the workingman. The economists had 
Individual- emphasized the rights of the individual; the new 
theorists thought more about the betterment of so* 
ciety than about the enrichment of a few individuals ; 
they exhorted men to be social . not selfi sh It was quite natural,- 
then, that such reformers should be styled Socialists. „ , 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) was one of the best-known earljl) 
Socialists. As manager and part owner of lagge cotton 
at New Lanark in Scotland, Owen was well acquainted with the 
evils of the factory-system. He first tried to nuke New Lanark 
a model community. How well he succeeded may 1<>- judged 
from his own words : “ For 29 years we did without tire neces- 
sity for .magistrates or lawyfpt ; without a Single legal punish-:^ 
meat; without any known poor rftes ; wi thou t i n temperance otf' 
religious animosities. We reduced the hours of labour, 
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educated ail tiic children from infancy, greatly improved the con- 
dition of the adults, diminished (heir daily labour, paid interest 
on (aphid and cleared upwards pf ttoo.ooo of profit.” The 
sueeevi the New Lanark * \perirnent made Owen famous as a 
stxia! reformer He believed 1 11 ,. s < .immunities like New 
Lanark ,.ix*uld lx- formed all over the ■.-oriel and federated in a 
gierti worid-icpul li< . Each o.mmuinty -in mid •. msist of about 
uoc p<*ej'T\ combining farm and d,<t.iry life, all living in one 
large building, and ‘•haring the profits of their work. Many 
people were am,!:" mined by (nr or, •; aura k< >n Christianity . and 
by Vs 1 ll -use view*, on the «p>< of martian Mortoxtr, 

several attempts to set up 1 ;n< t with dL- 

Cour&girjg failure. W hm Owen diedrat it va* a ire a i\ dear 
that would not bt in>rg tnizetl coording to hi- 

While < hvui was attempting to reform scab \ y tn krmn Hritrun, 
Sand Simon and Fourier wen advocating v^i usury In 

l ran* v Comte II* nri Pe SailU SmivJi (* 76 u i> &m.* -S imon 
appeal* LmiF Vi Mi to otablFh a new regime l? ° ttf t** 
in whit h twei of -» it *\v e w<a:!d rule In t>‘ imprests of industry, 
fran^'jb Mar.* F Hitler ; 7 . f ^7) . on the other hand 

rated a y-i m JJl, that Hubert Ow*m, 1 e>rd upon irde- 
pudont indu-Mial uMor juiuiii^ ( />euAmecs» of » -> «» persons, in 
uhU\ 1 .raiiiifs *1 ebo be dFHbuhd eh to labor to capital, 
ami ,A io t Pint F ■' n-ii \e*.r< Founcr sauted ir hi- rooms at 
noon cut v day, aw ,-u Hi .ibv b o» sotu* wealth) man who 
might take up ht> *< la. new ,\ rdicsn m vo, , he w.o disap- 
{xnntedL After hF th uh a pfutlanfr w.b resumed a, Hr- 4 
Farm in but without iv -act 

Stiitlt Simon and Fouler were j <r ' nincui in tin first quarter 
of the nineteenth 1 entun\ frs the next e* nenPion N>tialwn was 
m>rev .nU*d in I ramv by fcouF JHani . am ,* w >; 

1 * , I,MIXS> Bid -K 

a brilliant Ruishm journali.-t ah., v ca-oai K ■ . 

demned Industrial u>n.petiri<m ami p.’-tpoM'd that t In -.t ite should 

1 At 1 iftij. i ... iScoliaiul) * at New H ■ .y • !>.>!• i> v, U >. :it K , *i«t!i'ne 
0wlan4}, Mid ,»t ‘F.m?l»nd'i 

/> ® Ojae re^uSl ul ( Kvrn^ vto ' .v m the e^Lihlishmcra «n a i operative 

m which tfw prull'tS werp the nvw^t* of 1 he antytmtive 

S iet>% There were more than 1400 o-< t >t< r»o to the Uniied Knorciom in iqo6, 

ll akmt -2,250,000 tnemher^. f hvro i\ UkrwiM 4 remembered as an citrly and 

v||Orous advocate of trade unionism 
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create “social workshops.” Each of these social workshops was 
to be independent and the workingmen themselves were to choose 
managers and divide the profits. 

Louis Blanc's ideas appealed Erectly to many of the working' 
men, whereas Fourier and Saint-Simon had ken able to interest 
only a few philanthropists or faddists of the upper classes. But 
Louis Blanc was hardly more successful in regenerating society 4 
Owen. Saint-Simon. Fourier, Blanc, — ail-dreamed of ideal syx- 
ferns which were never realized, ft we* not until 1848 that the 
Socialist movement appeared as an organized party, with a 
political program * 

1U though the early Socialists - Owan. kflnt Simon, Fourier, 
Blanc -* failed to organize permanent .Noriahsuc part u and 
(ailed to realize their dreams, they at least forud jveopb u, 
think about social problems, and ream against the Lit: -»r 
/hire philosophy, tbt s 1 p. (kora- of Robert Owen in 
England, and of Louis Hi, me in Ham* o-d in th • be- 

lief of many workingmen that t.'i! ■ ‘pitaii-; n>. d< farg< pika • ' 
the wage-earner’s c\j* n.-e * H> pn..- to obi <• the work- 

ingmen turned to trade-union* and todem-* ru'n atr* Pi. at and to 
all sorts of visionary schemes. 11a- grov;\:> ran- t <n ihojt&fl 
of the lower clas-es in the cities, with the -!< mand »<*r deiourmry 
and for economic equality, was d*,- • b: u to r«-r»ke a profound 
influence upon the history of the i t< r nineteenth century 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF PH K 1M>( > TRIAL REVOLCTIOX 
UPON politics 


Th* 


During the first half of the nineteenth century the problems 
of the working classes were overshadowed by the rise of the 
middle classes. For the immediate effect of the In- 
dustrial Revolution was to mini ad impoverish 
the lowrr w!ul> ti sfstugtk md And enriched 

>u rgeo«ie”qr middle 'fife expansion of 

inclaslry, the growth of (ommen s\ the increase of 
1, and the rise of dries, which we have p. t reviewed, meant 


awtMa 

Ptmtti 


‘ St* betew, p. >$$. * .ta beknr, p. *j?. 

* Making towug modi th* mom end «mt the surinamu in England >,! the pwip' 
of ao-csikd "Chrteiait Socwfeo," mdudiAg •i!stis>Ku>«h«d i!fargym*(j and 
wrhas « J. F. D. Macke end Charles Kinjptqr 
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that thousands of wholesale merchants, “bankers, and promoters 
were acquiring wealth* and that thousands of shops were heuag 
opened up to supply food , clothing, shoes* and luxuries to the sori', 
urban population. The financial and commercial bourgeoisie, 
and the shop-keeping class (which was between the bourgeoisie . 
and the lower class), were, therefore, more important ami mow 
powerful than ever before. Allied wi t h these older middle classe®, 
there was a new class — the class of industrial capitalists created 
by the Industrial Revolution. To the industrial bourgeoi- 
sie belonged the men who owned factories, mines, foundries, 
machine-shops; mills, ami railways. 

It was inevitable that these men of the middle classes, the 
fawned children of the Industrial Revolu tion, should exercise 
a powerful influence upon politics. Men who by their energy' 
ami determination had forced themselves ahead in the world 
of business were not likely to rest until they had won a pku e tor 
themselves in politics. They were the “captains of industry,” 
and they were more important to the nation than old-fashioned 
feudal nobles Why then should they not be given j»ositioris of 
jH>wcr and dignity in the government? Why shot 1 . 1 n..t they be 
the trusted advisers of the king? Why should they riot be the 
upper class instead of the middle class? 

Over and above natural ambition, the middle class, and es- 
jK-cially the factory-owners, had economic motives for political 

activity (i) The burdensome royal regulations, t . 

inherited from mercantilist k-gidators, interfered M«rnmtar 
with the new methods of machine-production and 
roust be abolished. Cloth must be made in the a* 
cheap* -st way possible, not as some ancient statute n °' ,r, * otai " 
prescribed. industry must bo set free. (2) In the second 
place, the factory-owners wanted political power in order to 
prevent the factory -hands from forming trade-unions or de- 
manding higher wages. (3) Moreover, there ’were customs 
duties on grain, which increased the cost of Bving, and thus 
made it necessary to pay higher wages ; there were often eufiifrnrrc 
duties on the raw materials n»r manufacture ; ami cternhgdrn 
many vexatious hindrances to commerce, such as tolls, interior 
customs Hues, etc. All erf these must befdone away wj*h« 
making thdndemands, the middle class rirfied sot so muck # 
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nunieriral strength as on efeier source M influence. After 
ali, the bankers, factory-ownerf. and merchants wore few eom- 
ipared with the great mass of the population But they were 
wealthy and could afford to buy votes or seats in Parliament. 

They* were energetic, domineering, and soli reliant, 
influence They claimed, moreover, to represent 'industry ’; 
if. miii ii 1 1 s * rice the greatness of a nation depended upon the 
prosperity of its industries, those men who represented 
industry had to be taken into consideration. It wa> felt that if 
business wen* prosperous, the government would have plontiiul 
resources. The rate of wages was uho *«ud to depend upon pros- 
perity. and capitalists, then as now. o .ul l say that if l ininoi 
was disturbed, many would be thrown out of >> >rl; B> dw< King 
upon this argument the bourgeoisie could u-ualU obtain the 
support of the workingmen and of the shopkeepers m times of 
slresa^Aud threaten revolution in order to entone bourgeois 
deman®!. 

The effect of the Industrial Kevoluti - . b st renetie ning tin 
political influence of the middle rla'-e» «. . * **ei*n 'uo *4 eleariy 

in England Parliament, as \v« ii.iM noticed to an 
earlier chapter. 1 had •nc under tin ■ omml of ,■ 
small group of Tory landlords and \\ mg noble*, and 
therefore afforded pr;,i tie 'ly no dirts t r.-pie entation 
to the middle c!a.*w*. threat industrial towns like 
Manchester and Birtrn; : h;.m were without repre- 
sentatives in the House <>t ( nmmonc while scores of 
little villages sent two member*. each to Parliament. 
Reform had often l**cn talked <>: before, but in i8$? she bour- 
geoisie had become strong enough to tarry a Reform Hill which 
gave representation to the larger factory towns and enfran- 
chised the richer classes in town and country. 

Of tliis Reform Bill of 1832 we shall -peak at greater length 
.in the following chapter; for the present we art* interested in It 
only a political result of flse Industrial Revolution. Wc shall 
be content at this point to observe (ij that the towns enfrao- 1 
chised were predominantly factory-towns. 1 21 th it the j>cop4« | 
who demanded parliamentary reform most *,d udy, and 
profited most by it, were the members of the industrial bouf»* 

*S«eVol. 1, cb. siv. 
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geoisie. In Manchester, for instance, |iu. reform gave fvtet to 

6726 “ten-pound” householders out of a total population of 
187,023 persons ; that is, the wen-to-do business men, who cogM 
afford to live in fine houses, were enfranchised. The middle clam 
had gained a voice in the House of Commons. 

When the factory-owners tried to use thdr new power, how- 
ever, they discovered that Parliament was only half -reformed. 
The House of Lords, aristocratic in its very constitu- ri j ^ 
tion, could set at naught the demands of the House Moaidpci 
of t’ommons. A test case came up in 18, 3*. The 
men who had championed parliamentary reform 1 

were then advocating a reform of municipal eoqvorations, and 
hod a majority for the reform in the Lower House, hut u. countered 
stubborn opimsitiun in the House ot Lords. In their anger some 
i>i the Reformers even threatened to abolish shat ancient and 
honorable institution Finally, the bill was passed, doing away 
with the oligarchic town corporations which hail lyrannlild over 
many of the cities, and allowing ail ratepayers to vote for aider- 
men and mayor. This was a second triumph for the middle; 
class, and allowed the newly-rirh factory -owners to supplant the] 
old cliques in municipal politics. It also dealt a blow at the; 
prestige of the aristocratic House of Lords. 

The greatest achievement of the middle class in England 
was the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. The ‘ Corn Laws” 1 
were parliamentary statutes forbidding the importa- 
tion of foreign wheat unless the average price of 
wheat in the United Kingdom was 70s. per quarter. 8 
1/ wheat was scarce and sold for over 704., foreign 
wheat was admitted under a heavy duty, which be- 
came lighter as the price of wheat rose. The effect of this 
duty was to make bread very' expensive and in hard times to 
cause untold misery to the poor. Nevertheless, .the landowners 
defended the Corn Laws, because high prices meant high rents, 
and because they thought that England ought to raise her own 
grain. ihe new manufacturing class, however, believing in the. 
theories which Adam Smith had formulated, complained that the 

* “Coro" meant grata, not simply 

* In 1815. the ronmi price bad been &wd at 8o». pwquuttar. It was changed 

to 70*, b i8j*, L? - ,*y> 
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Corn Laws increased tie cost of living, and thus not only, caused 
much suffering hut made it necessary for manufacturer* to pay 
higher wages. Many of the bourgeoisie were opposed to any 
kind of a protective tariff. They though! the duty of (ti. a 
pound on iuw wool handicaj>ped the British textile industries. 
Such duties, it was claimed, prevented tree exchange between 
nations, and, if other nations were not free in ell th< ir produ-. is 
to England!; how amid England expect other rations tu buv her 
manufactures? For these reasons the leading* merchant* c! 
London as early as 1820 asked Parliament to repeal the pr »tn 
live tariff. The protective system gave way little !•> little: 
duties on silk were reduced in 1824: on raw w.«ol, in 18*5. 
fiiil the landlords would n it surrender the Corn Lai . without 
a sc , ere strategic. 

The agitation ag:>i- 4 the C *rn Laws was determined, per 
sistent, and wed-organ ;a d ! oSg'i the Anti-Corn Law Lessnu 
was formed to iv.ri. for tin im;»o nation of wheat . and 

found gifted lent!* •• • in Kir;, o.i < 4 alert and J »hn Bright, two 
remarkable manui;*» turct *. RVi ard ( • i-a • *vu,ad *oito« 
printing works at M hi .ter ini. at S.d. .!••'■ j . . Bright wro- 
th' n and partner . f .1 li. id imil-aivirr ( applied 

the. arguments. Bright the p »*.<»*••• te orat< 1 . . i'i, , ; - ' knew 

that cheafter flour ! k* n r i'f>* own *. ir the. (.< > k *rv* 
owpers. and they eloquent I\ dir: ai ! to th> e rkrt.er that 

► the Corn Laws Wore re.-potiribh ; ' the .-u’k-ri's,' • the four 
Other factory-owners gem 1 oud\ • icninm d >.■. campaign 
funds, while Cobiien, Bright an<l <>tk r . h v.. turned nusv 
meetings throughout the count , _ , and pamphlet , were given out 
by the million. 

Nature assisted the Free Tewlu-i The 'am -t of 18.15 was 
seriously injured hy rain, and the ;,H>taio irup. upon w-k< 1, 
PlJ irnf nf Ireland depended, was ruined by the blight. Thou 
tia* Cam sands dial of starvation. To p’rxem thousand* more 
Uw«, 1*46 f rom f ;i JKng \dctims to famine, the Core Laws had to 
be repealer! Although a majority of the Conservatives, rep* 
resenting the landed interest-- were antriwws to maintain the 
tariff, a Corn Law Repeat Bill wm p-ofmaed by Sir Robert 
Rer i, the Cxmservativt prime minister, .•••• *■*;* father, by the way, 
owned a cotton mill. T be 1*01 was carried Oy a combination of 
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the aej Liberals with la* Causer* 
lives. By its provisibw aH duties 
within thief, year*; *0 in the same year .dude* a* ioreftpr 
manufactures" ware greatly reduced. Soon after the Cera Lwft 
were repealed, Sir Robert Peel had to resign ‘the leadership ct 
the Conseiwaflves, since he had defied bb party in advocating 
the repeal. Riqhard Cobden, it is interesting to notice, received 
nearly £80,000 as a spontaneous and grateful tribute from hb 
friends and followers. -ir '* 

The repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 marks the triumph of the 
middle classen in England over the old aristocracy- By the 
Reform Act of 1832 they bad secured representation in Parlia- 
ment; by the Municipal Reform of 1835 they had gainer! control 
of municipal politics; and they had defeated the landowners 
on the tariff issue. The next phase of the struggle in England 
was to be characterized by the attempts of the workingmen to 
gain political power and to better themselves. 

In France the Industrial Revolution did not get thoroughly 



on grain were to be 


under way until after the end of the Napoleonic Wars, and in- 
died not until 1825, when the prohibition on the ex- ^ Hwr 
port of machinery from England was removed, France, uy*T 
moreover, had a larger number of small fanners than 
England, who represented the agricultural interests as over 
again.-? the industrial classes of the dries. Throughout the 
greater p:,rt ..? the nineteenth century, the majority of* the 
French people lived entirely by agriculture. 

French industry', though less important than English, never- 
theless grew rapidly. In 1780 only a $0,000 tons of coal were 
mined In France; in 1830, 1.800,000 tons were produced- In 
iSaa France exported to the United States and England 99,000,- 
000 francs' worth of silk ; in 1847 the figure had risen to 165,000,- 
000 francs. In 1788 the value of woolen exports was 24,000,000 
francs ; in 1838, 80,000,000. The cotton industry tripled in the 
as years from 1815 to 1840.. 

This industrial expansion was partly the cause and partly 
the result of the incr easing political power-of the French middle 
classes. During the reign of Charles X ththourgeoisie had. leaps 
offended by the ressaertibn of the old idktpstk spirit, and 
wtfftwed financial injuries. For inatm**Hp 
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ment bonds was cut down /roan s per cent to 3 per cent in 1825; 
In the following year, moreover, the duty on wool was raised to 30 
}ht cent and that on steel to reaper cent, while the tariff on grain 
vmained at a high level. The manui.u hirers thus were forced 
iu pay dearly for the steei of which their machine* were made, 
ior the raw wool of which they made cloth, and for their food. 

All this was changed, however, by the Revolution of 1830, 
whichjjut Louis Philipjie on the throne as a constitutional mon- 
arch. The aristocratic ("handier of Peers was now 
weakened and subordinated to the middle-class 
Chamber oi Deputies, el-vted by 200 franc tax- 
payers. From 1830 to 184H France was a middle- 
dav monarchy Yet the king and the bourgeoisie 
w re not v. tnph u-iy in harmony While on the one hand the 
The Middle- middle liases defended Louis Philippe against the 
®j*“ supporter.* ...» the old regime, against the working-' 

afLcntik class Republicans. against any kind of 4^ ial revolt! - 

tion; on the other hand jealousy betrvysi t; Il m it to 
1 many quarrels with the king and with each nth* 
During the first patt of I.otfis PlulipjH-’s reign toe b-*or,i:< oioc 
feared that the “Legitimists,”, as the supporters oi Ch. ;k . X 
were called, would dethrone Louis Philippe. and tlu»: the Re 
publican agitators would incite the jx-ople of Pari S ' revolt 
against the monarchy. Consequently newspajwrs wer forbid- 
den to print attacks upon the existing government, and tines 
Deere imposed on journals which *\mpa:h:/< 1 too strongly either 
with Legitimist or Republican view* f lu hnsim.v* men de- 
manded peace and order : they were withm-d with thing* a.* they 
were, and became a “party of rcsLtamc” to further change. 
When the danger , from Legitimists and R. publicans ,.i*-..d, the 
ruling party itself split up. One faction umW TTiic-r * held that 
the ^dnistry should lie responsible to the t'hamUr, not to the 
king. “The king reigns and does not govern,” This group 
would have made the king a figurehead for the rule of the middle 
classes. Thiers was prime minister in 1840. but hr lost his pop- 
ularity because,. by appealing to the Napoleonic tradition of mili- 
tary glory, he almost involved France in war. The business 
men were afraid war would disturb industry, and Guizot, the 
chief of the rival faction, who succeeded Thiers, and was min* 
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ister from 1840 to 1848, steadfastly endeavored to mafhtain- 

r ice abroad and order at home. Hemade sure of a majority 
tbe Chamber by purchasing the support both of efectomasd 
deputies with government offices, tobacco licenses, and other 
pecuniary favors. When a newspaper censured the government, 
he brought suit against the editor. When Radicals demanded 
that the number of voters should be increased. Guizot ret 
“ Work and grow rich, and you will become voters.* 

What reform* were made during the “July Monarchy '*Verb 
essentially middle-class reforms, and strongh resembled the 
contemporaneous reforms in England. Then- w,>-, :» * 

municipal reform in 1831. by which vh< mut»i< ipal Mutan 
councils were made elective, only !hc largest taxpayers poutfca! 
mid professional men Wing allowed to vote TWre 
was a tan ft reform, moderating some of the most 
burdensome duties, though little was d<tne along this 
line till after 1848. There was ar> educational reform twpp 
(183*!, providing primary schools in the communes; 
the number of pupils increased 75 per cent during the rwen of 
Louis Philippe ‘ jyjp 

The immediate political .results of the Industrial Revolution 
were strikingly similar in Francg to those in England. In both 
countries the middle classes becamerich, and obtained an influ- 
ence in the legirialure under a constitutional monarchy In 
France it was by the Revolution of 1830. In England it was by 
the almost revolutionary reform agitation of 183?. In both 
countries, the middle class, having acquired power, supported 
middie-class reforms, and refused to extend jxdiricjJ rights to the 
lower classes. In both countries, the lower classes were restless, 
and many workmen listened readily to democratic and socialistic 
agitators. 

In Germany, or rather in the Germanic*, the Industrial Revo- 
lution was even more backward than in France. While the 
Continent had been disturbed by wars (1793-1815), ^ 
English manufacturers had been perfecting their indnafer 
machinery until now they could undersell German . | 

producers. The first political re sult of the l ndus trial : 
Re yofution in Germany was. ^e reKm eT^o y^anT^Sr a pr o tective 
tafifc' EaHTttde^tate placed Juties^n uiqgirted manufacture^ 



r in &*der to encourage domestic industry. . There went tpmrnty 
Orman states, howevm/t^st thiamnltiplicity of customs duties 
seriously interfered wntlt commerce. Hoping, to overcome this 
difficulty, Prussia in 18x8 established a uniform tariff for id! parts 
of the Prussian kingdom, with a toper cent duty on manufactured 
sroods. and 20 per sent on colonial products. Prussia then 
halted other German states to adopt the same regulations and 
to ma to their customs administrations with hers. After much 
Tiw hesitation most of the German states joined with 

I**"*** Prussia, and on 1 January, 1S34, the Zollvcrrin, or 
Customs Union, went into effect between Prussia, Saxony, Bava- 
ria, and fourteen other German states. Hanover, Ration, Nassau, 
Brunswick, Luxemburg, and Frank/ort-on-Main entered the 
uiii'n later; Austria remained outside. German merchants 
might now trade as freely within the jtotoer«ri » as though Ger- 
many were a unite ition. and still ( .emian manufact urers were 
po v 1 ;gai * • ' ; .s.»r British and French competitors by the 
common customs tariff. 

n This economic unym. brought about in the interests of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, with Prussia at its head, paved the; 
way for political union. The business men learned to disregard 1 
state boundaries and to think of the Z&lhvrfhi <is a nation. 
Railways were built —400 miles between f S35 and ifqc : and 
bound the country more closely together The rulers and the 
nobility of each petty principality might resent any attack upon 
the independence of their realm, and the quarrels between Austria 
and Prussia might disturb the German Confederation ; but be- 
hind the scenes, the Industrial Revolution was preparing the 
stage-setting for the political unification of Germany. 

Under the auspices of theZalhgrein, German industry increased 
h^leips and bounds, and rad&me-prixiuction rapidly took the 
place of fraud-labor. In the years i8ffi> 1840 rite raw cotton an- 
nually used by German manufacturers amounted only to 185,000 
carte.; fifteen years later more than 500,000 cwts. were being 
spun every year. And the spinning machines wen. so improved 
that in 1852 each spindle was working twice as rapidly as in ig§6. 
The industrial class increased in numbers ; the bourgeoisie gmk 
richer and more powerful; and by 1848 the middle class til 
Germany was following the example of the middle dtu» ha 



France aOti England, in <btn&nding% voice in the 
The effect of the' Industrial Kvvdntigin in Germany insfy 
jBMflyju unify the country, and then” to bring about |x>iig| 
refarnM® • r . * 
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Key baud , Rapport sm la whdUo* wot$k t issteUrdwR* «f mtkU^p 4 f 4 
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* iwfoff qm ofaeni de Pindnstek dc fa soic (t 8 teo} t ie rota* fakir* 

{%$>§$), k fee d fa hmilk (1872), all in the Mtenoircs de VacoiSmti des sctimes 
morales d pdUiqms; Paul t*roy~ Beaulieu, La question e wr&re au*%f£* 
stick, ad ed. (*$8i) # Aij 4, by the same author, fo trcmM dot 
XfX* $ikk.( 1888); Emile Levasaeur, La population franc&tee y £ J$Bir 
(1889-1893) ; Octave Fc sty, Lr mouvcmenl ouvrkr cm debut do la mtmmkfa^ 
de juillH, a vok (1908). With special reference to the rise of the factory- 
system in the (krmanies : Werner Sombart, Der modem* Capitalism**, 

2 vok (1903), and, by the same author. Die dcutschc Yolksirirtscpaft §m 
ncunzrhnten Jakrkundert (1903). w 

Economic Individualism, The beat*guide for thc^i Ay of the classical 
economists — the kisser -fc ire advocates of the time -is Charles Gide 
and Charles Rise iJiuu^y d, fymmk Jkrfrige - from the Iktsc of the 
Physiocrats, Kng. IramTugisb Book 1 , ch ni f Books II -IV. Strong 
pho* for mdividualism are made by Herbert Sjwneer in several of histories, 
esfkaia«>' in Mjmjm&Jte Xpjc (***4>, and by Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
/ ndmdualum, a System of Politics (1889* * 

Beginnings of Modern Socialism, John Spargo, Socialism: a Summary 
amt Interpretation of Socialist Principles, new rev, ed. (1909) a Thomas 
Knk jp, A History of Socialism, jph rev. ed, (1913); WemafSombasr, 
SocutHsm amt foe Sot ini Movement in Ike Nineteenth Century, ijyo-iHg6, 
tnmc hv A J\ At terbury OHqS) ; W I). Guthrie, Sciolism before the French 
Revolution * t Ihstorv , Frank Podmorc, Robert Owen, a Biography, 

a vok M ; ko!«crt On tM, Lift, 1 critten by himself , 3 vok (1S57) ; J* 

IV hemoff />»«u i?/a«c <u>o±) t a French biography in the “ Bibiioth&jue 
socialists f( ; G&Mon Isamliert, Lrs id Ms sodalistes m Franc e do 1815 d 
tbqS; le socialism* fondt sur k fratemiti ft Punton dcs classes (1905). * 

Immediate Political Effect#, For the establishment of free trade in 
Great Britain, sec Gilbert Slater, The Making # Modem England, new 
rev cd. (1915), ch xi; Bernard Holland, The Fall of Protection, 1840- 
TS50 (ion*. Cambridge Mmtcm History, Vol XI (1909), ch. i; John 
(Viscount) M or fey. Life of Rickard Cvbden, 2 vok (r8$i)$ G. M. Trevelyan, 
The Lite of John Bright (1914), I*>rd Rosebery, Sir Robert Fed (i8qg) ; 

( & Parker, Life of Sir Robert Peel, 3 vok. Sqq) ; Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Pod, 2 vok (1856-1857). For the establishment of the Zotberem 
in Germany : W. H. Dawson, Protectee* in Germany, a History of German 
Fiscal Policy during the Nineteenth Century (1004). ch. i, u ; Benjamin 
Rand, Selections illustrating McmomL History since the Seven Years* B f <*r, 
5th eii (iqu), ch. viii ; Wilhelm Oneken, Das Zeitalter dcs Kaisers Wil- 
helm, Vol 1 (1890), Book £ Das dcutsche BUrgrrihum and sew Ewiritt ms 
Staatdebm. For tHf| p % i of Louis Philippe in France, and for additional 
results of the Industrial Roeohmon in western and central Europe, con- 
suit the bibliography appended t© Chapter XIX. 
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DEMOCRATIC REFORM AND REVOLUTION. 1830 1848 

DEMOCRACY AND THE INDl STRIAL RF. VOLITION 

Had the social influence of < he Industrial Revolution stopped 
short with the exaltation of the moneytil the lot of the 

working desses to-duv would have been wholl> mi .erable ; but 
while with one hand the Industrial Revolution dealt the masses 
untold injury, with the other it held out a bright promise of the 
fuUtr gT-- offset the evils of the factory- system it offered a 
( poll i< ,<1 i . oh . a remedy which had never before been seriously 
•tried. - dt:U'>crif_*w 

Inasmuch as M.Tuii ,d i. .••om m y j. both a novel exjK*riment 
and a fundamental prim ';-’• • >t .. nrivni pmernraenl, it is well 
<rf w, >Fth while to r. It ..in j? , o, earing. “ Democ* 
Rotiucui racy" is derived fun. » Greek von! meaning the 
TOtmacrtcj 0 f ,) ;e people. 'The Greek:-., however, meant not 
the rule of all the people, but >*:dy of the in e Gu/en- : the 
slaves who rorMi: c o:v- ; 'h r.d«ie part of the j*»pul.uion in 

am hot arises were nbsoiutely deprived of political power, and 
were re.; accounted among "the ]«5opte.” Modern times have 
given to democracy a wider signification, and to the conception 
of “ the people” a larger scope, including all men, rich and poor 
alike, and perhaps even women. How to give practical effect 
to the will of the people was discovered neither in the nineteenth 
nor completely as yet in the twentieth century ; but political 
«kmpoaty bits come to mean a fairly definite thing : obedience 
in political affairs to the will of the majority of the people, as 
that will Is malfH-stcri through regular political channels. 

Real political democracy in Europe was first made fttM&te, 
as we hope prejcntiy to demonstrate, and first made imperative, 
by the Industrial Revolution. Spasmodic groping* alter demo- 
<-r.il k gwtrttmmt appeared during the period from t8jo H> 




well as perils & popular wvcrdgpiby.T' * * ' 

Political dAaocracy has a v^ery definite meaning as a# ideal 
of. gcnremmcnt and it te possible to taps itssdcvdopment step; 1 
by step. But back of political democracy there is a ^ 
certain faith in human : nature, a spirit.xami|jpadi$g D«®o<r«*ic 
"the rights of- the people to be ofeaerv^’^ a pro- SpWt 
found belief that all men should havg, so fat as possible, equal' 
oj >portunhhaf and equal privileges, & feeling which tor lack of a 
better name we cal! the dem ocratic sp iri t In this democratic 
spirit may be detected, perSaps, "several diverse elements. First 
of ail we must acknowledge its debt to Christianity. By playing 
emphasis on the equality of all men in' the sight of (tod, re- 


gardless of rank or wealth, ami by enjoining all ^Christians to 
love their neighbors as themselves. Christianity gave Europe a 
great and lasting lev*>n - a Ies*oo however slowly learned — in 
true democracy. In the second place, (he French Revolution had 
given to the world the ringing watchwords of “liberty, equality, 
fraternity,” with the »deau. .»i oonumk liberty, equality before 
the law, and denial of tilled aristocracy, although fewr outside 
the middle classes were immediate!) admitted to a full share 
in those blessings. Finally, tire demperdtrc movement received 
its great impetus, and bitterness, from the^fjfeomic grievances 
created, <% the Industrial Revolution. -The horrifying con- 
ditions in mine, in factory, and in sweatshop groused the pity 
of the philanthropist, while the workmen a^isf^oaded to v des- 
peration. With more or less codperathm, fpeiphilanthropist 
on one hand, and the more {ntelUgept^p^pe^on the other, 
set about to end the economic oppression or V masses, aome- 
tbwfc by factory laws, sometimes by bldUI)y ^SdutSfe’ ^wuirec- 
1*00*, Since the middle class had won i^erty, why 'not 
this fodtiog classes go one step farther^and demaudt 
mgl&ouid be truly free and equal, and brothers deed ! 
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deimxratir spirit «[>eedUy expressed itseJf (i) in the agitation 
for political democracy, (a) in the anti-slavery movement, in 
various attempts to relieve the distress of the lower t^fJOes, 
(4) in various reforms in the direction of religious toleration, 
universal education, and the reform of the criminal law, 

If democracy was “heeded as never before t modify the re- 
sults of the Industrial Revolution, it was also m* r easy ,«f 
attainment than ever before. Feudalism and <Uv>m rigj^l 
monarchy had practically ceased to be obstacles in the way of 
political democracy, having been seriously impaired by the 
bourgeoisie. The working classes were congregated in great cities, 
where they were easily swayed by public opinion and easily 
collected into mobs. A hundred woikers in one factory were 
more conscious of their common interests than a hundred men 
working independently at home. Xcwspajxrs could be printed 
so cheaply, since the invention of the steam printing pre s. 
that political news might < inula te rapidly; pamphlets sold at 
4 penny apiece or were distributed gratis, ami reached thousands 
who would not have been ini? noticed bv speeches. Most impor- 
tant of all, during the early part of the nineteenth century etluea- 
tion began to make its way among the masses, enabling work- 
men to read their newspapers and to learn strange new jxditiiai 
doctrines from the pamphlets of radical philosophers^ By all 
these circumstances the democratic movement profited. We 
shall now study the fruits of that movement, from id ;d to 1848, 
in political reform and social legislation in Great Britain, and in 
the revolutionary movements id 1848 throughout the Continent. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORMS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the government of 
Great Britain arid Ireland conflicted violently with the demo- 
era tic principle in three ways. In the first place, 
TTwinnrr large classes of the population were excluded from 
political rights on account of religion , secondly, the 
0]M«tacof majority of the people had no voice in electing the 
y— ■» member* of Parliament ; and thirdly, Parliament was 
******* badly in need of reform. In this section.wc shall wee 
how the first of these defects was almost completely remedied 
before 1830 and bow a start was made on the other two in 183a/ 



democracy xg&'mi 




Religious toleration nude slow pagress amat^ 1 0 e'..£^^/i, M 
people. True, since the Toleration Act of i68q, tb^i^sexitlB^/ 0 , 
were j»o longer imprisoned for their theological cojo- trriifiw *'•’ 
vieffpos. &«) the Roman Catholics were not per- 
Secured as fiercely as two centuries before. But on the statute* 
books remained laws which, bad the authorities executed them . 
l%^usiy, would have doomed all Roman Catholic priests to 
^etpetual imprisonment, would have fined Cathoins (ru.d 
actually did fine them as lute as 1782) for not attending the ! 
Anglican Church, Would have forced Catholic laymen to pay 
double land-taxes, and prevented them from inheriting land, 
DissftUer*- and Catholics* alike luted the Corjtoration Act 
{ ivK, 1 1, which .mv'd to exclude all but Church of England men 
from the municipal uTporations, and the lest Act (1673), 
which prevented Roman Catholics who refused to m, ounce 
the doctrine of IransubslantE mm. ,-.nd any who had scruples 
against receiving communion its adn.mi acred by the Church of 
England, from holding office under the got ernment R#pa#Jof 
either in the civil service, in the army, or in the tb0Tmtai 
navy. After long agitation, the Test and Corporation ^ orpw * ti “ a 
Acts were at last repealed in 1828. * ! 

The Catholics were not yet satisfied, for they were still ex 
eluded fr#m Parliament by an act of 1678 which obliged the mem- 
bers of thuh Houses to subscribe to a declaration that Roman 
Catholic' worship was idolatrous, in Ireiapd a determined 
and wcli-hrganized movement to obtain equal polit- duM 
teal rights for Roman Catholics was. conducted under oVomuM 
the leadership of Daniel O’Connell, u lawyer whose boisterous 


enthusiasm and ready wit won him the whole-hearted support 
of jhe Irish peasantry. The serious character of this projta- 
garnla yeas demonstrated by the Clare election of 1828, when 
O’Connell was put forward against the governmental candidate 
for the House of Commons. Between forty and fifty thousand 
excited Catholic peasants, in defiance of their angry Protes- 
tant landlords, marched to the polls behind green banners. 
Priests and politicians helped to keep the rank and file 
sober and law-abiding. O’Connell received an overwhelming 
majority! but was excluded from Parlui|nent because he re- 
fused to take the required oath. The Chfre election convinced 



be daflfoi with, Retort ^ the prime mincer, was 

'about, to yield to (PCpnnelFi demands jrisen King George. IV 
Mas seised with obstinacy, and dismissed the ministry ate a 
six-hour harangue, in which brandy and passion prevailed wer 
royal discretion. Bill on second thought the king gave way, ; 
and that very night recalled his ministry. Peel then proceeded 
r [rt i<[ -to put through Parliament a Catholic Emancipation f. 
aMHMUW Bill, which received the royal assent on 13 April. t% 9 q, 
and Romat| Catholics were admitted to all offices, 
excepting those of Guardian or Justice of the United Kingdom 
Lord Lieutenant or T > rd Deputy in Ireland, Lord High Chaucellor, 
tonj Keeper of the Great Seal, and all those of cc*. icsiastical and 
collegiate establishment. The jubilation of the Catholics over 
tjtiis victory was chastened by the simultaneous disfranchise- 
ment of almost 200,000 “forty-shilling freeholders'’ in Ireland. 

"The first step was taken toward the accomplishment of the 
other reforms, — j.e.. the enlargement of the suffrage and the 
reform of Parliament. — in tire Reform Kill of iSys. 
awl wy With that bill, as exemplifying the triumph of the 

* ,ion f bourgeoisie, we already have made some slight at* 

^ufintance; jjp?*the present chapter the bill ftoi'Cs nwro 
fE iteadc d treatment as an important incident, in, the struggle for 
political dop&cracy. The Reform of 1H32 dealt chiefly with 
twp great evils: the unrepresentative character of Parliament, 
and the nalrawness of the franchise. 

These evify it t|p be remembered, had existed in Great 
Britain throughout the eighteenth century.* Efforts to eradi- 
cate them had been frustrated by the hostile reaction of English 


political 


public opinion agpinst the french Revolution, and, yet, simul- 
taneously the Industrial Revolution bad brought them into 
most glaring light. The Industrial Revolution gradually did 
for democracy in Great Britain what the French Revolution 
'■ was prevented ten doing. That the Parliament was reformed 
in 183s and the franchise broadened, was due to a tremendous 
agitation on the part of the industrial middle class. t 


* From the M CtoflowtJUw«iatlaB M «f h* the Reform Ad, of dp, At 

Wf «t*t* m t »wwHshr wlrtomlfc iMber tiwe deneamtk. Mr Uw m***t of 

the "utmtfamwd'’ fWiBsMWl, Me Volt, fffrtJfrofe, §33 & 



DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALS^ 

From a review of the facta of British history recorded la the 
two preceding chapter*, it is obvious (i) that the Industrial 
Revolution greatly increased the numbers, wealth, - 
and prestige of the middle classes, (2) that these middle 
classes believed their future prosperity, and, therefore, byttew^ 
the general welfare of the ’Hole country, depend* 4 upon 
their ability to remove .. .ercantilist restrains on aum 
trade and industry, to destroy the special privileges r 

of the land-owning aristocracy, and to establish (.omplete 
ktisscr-faire , (3) that the same classes, largely unrepresented in 
Parliament, demanded the ballot for themselves in order to 
realise their economic and political program. While the Tory 
reaction, headed by the duke of Wellington, was in full swing 
against “Revolution,” Lord John Russell, a Whig, came forward 
in 1819 as the champion of moderate middle-class reform. 
Lord Macaulay though prophesying that universal suffrage 
would ruin the nation, wrote magazine articles to prove that 
a little parliamentary reform would do much good. Earl Grey, 
leader of the Whig party, stately aristocrat as he was, used 
parliamentary reform as a war-cry against the Tory ministry 
and as a means of consolidating his own party and attract- 
ing the middle classes to the support of the Whigs, Despite^ 
the fact that a small group of Radicals won some favor with 
workingmen by advocating thorough political democracy, — 
universal manhood suffrage, — the reform advocated by the 
Whig* was of distinctly moderate character lad never embraced 
any proposal more radical than the extension of the suffrage 
to the fairly well-to-do middle class. It is interesting to note, 
however, that many of the more ignorant workingmen joined 
with their employers in shouting for the Reform Bill of 183a, 
stupidly believing that it contained provision for universal 
manhood suffrage, or would lead directly to It. 

The Reform controversy began its acute stage in the midst 
of the excitement occasioned by the news of the successful 
revolt of the French middle classes in 1830. With heroism 
Worthy of Waterloo, the duke of Wellington, who was then 
premier, declared emphatically that the oW scheme of represen- 
tatioh was not only without flaw, but perfectly “satisfactory**, 
to tile country at large. The duke’s dedwatfc® caused hisfa$, 
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however, and Earl Grey formed a Whig ministry pledged to 
K thrift. The first Reform Bill proposed by the Whigs whs 
defeated early in 1831. Strengthened by the elections of that 
year, the Whigs in r the House of Commons, now a majority, 
proceeded to pass a second, Reform Bill. The House of Lords, 
stanchly Tory, rejected it. After a short recess the Commons 
passed a third Reform Bill, somewhat altered from the others 
in detail; but the Lords were still opposed. The mini try dr- 
eaded to resort to an extreme measure, the creation of enough 
Coercion of new peers, pU*d ged to supjxirt the bill, to outvote the 
***• u rtf* obstinate Tory jwers. But King William IV, who b,;d 

been willing to consider Reform until it had be ome awR-ian * 
"with popular "violence, refuse* 1 to create the peers, accepted 
the resignations of his angry Whig ministers, and invited Well 
ington again to take < >•»!>! nd. The jieopie knew what brand 
of Reform that battle scat: d veteran was likely to ghe them, 
and would have none of it. In Birmingham .• monster ma<* 
meeting was held, and the Reformers dec bind their d igged 
determination to pay no more tans until ?K bill was passed 
ft — A threat which •* o rep -sited throughout tile t*ai|n, !:s 
.^London, Francis Place, a phiC,opl>i, .»! tailor who by hi*, own. 
, efforts had made a fortune and educated hi nodi end who Mood 
midway between the whole-soult d dum writs of the lower itw 
and the middle-class Reformers, now exervd himseli on the 
dbehand to keep the masses from m ttui inoin-s lion, while on 
the other he threatened the government wish revolution and 
urged middle-class bank-depositor - to eiv.vr a financial panic 
by withdrawing their gold from the bank*. It seemed as if the 
Whigs were ready to precipitate a inti > ar. ar i the vi t«>r of 
Waterloo, unable to command the supp-rt of his more timid 
Jelkwr foies in further opposing the hill, reluctantly informed 
the* king that it was impossible to form a Tory ministry. Even 
more reluctantly the king then sent fur Earl <»«<*y (15 May. 
1 Sp) and promised, as the Whig leader drnundtd, to create 
enough new peers to assure the passage of the bill through the 

a ^ .» Abase of Lords. The threat proved sufficient, lor 

»# 1 thereupon the Lords yielded, 'hough wmewhat uc- 
831 ,a ** graciously, and the Refo*— BtB received royal assent 
on 7 June, 183*. , 



DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM Y toy 

The precise manner in which the Reform Bill of *8$a ap- 
proached the political evils in the old i ^ime of Grett^Brimn 
was as follows, (i) Redistribution of cats. Certain 
boroughs containing less than 2<xx> inhabitants were c/the * 
entirely disfranchised ; and troughs containing be- Ml 

tween 2000 and 4000 inhabitants !os>i one of their 0 1 ** 
two seats* Of the 143 seats thus set free. 05 v,cu* given to the 
larger I English counties, 8 to Scotland, 5 to Ireland, and 6$ to 
large towns, some of which, including Mandate*, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Leeds, had never 1 k* 6 »u been represented (2) Re- 
form of ifte franchise. In the louutY-, < opyhuldt r-< and lease- 
holders of lands worth £10 a \r,u. and tenants-avwill of lands 
worth £50 a year, were eul.'led *<> woe. In th v bur »ugh-, tSic 
old irregularities were jboiidmd, and 1 unit* rm requirement 
e, published, narmly, that of owmo-aot renting a building worth 
€10 a year By tins rm a. ns t Y , umber of nmnty electors in 
Kngbnd was ineoMM*fi fur,- 247,0-* 4 *> . . * ono. .»nd the borough 
electors from uSS.ooo to 286,000; but ? b- ,ioporriou of eU*l**rs 
<0 the population was still only i to 22, whereas it had been 1 to 
32 The workmen in the city and the iaUirm in the country 
were -till unenfranchised A thin! reform was elected by 

the Reform Bit! of iKv, in the mmmr cj wtin^ Hitherto the 
voting hail occupied as many n* fifteen days, and th«* prolonged 
excitement had Imtii responsible tor standalone briber), rioting, 
and drunkenm***-. ! fence bn rit |K>llim* was t«> be limited in 
each constituent v u# two da)*. 

In the Reforms l Parliament elected at the cloy of 1832, the 
Whigs appeared with a triumphant majority, the Tories were 
sadly beaten. Both parties were profoundly affected 
by the Reform. During the ncent conflict, the Wing J^uSST 
aristocrats “ for tt must l>e remembered that the old 
Whigs were quite as aristocratic as the Tories, bung p^et 
dominated by a group of wealth} peers — had won 
the allegiance of the iron and toUon princes of Birmingham, 
Manchester, and London, by posing us the liberal, reform- 
ing element, The pose became permanent, and the Whigs, 
continuing to pride themselves upon their advocacy of whatever 
“ liberal ” ideas might Ik? cm rent among the bourgeoisie, began 
to call themselves liberals* The Tories* for their part, reo^- 
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nized the altered situation by rallying around the new standard 
of “Conservatism 4 ’ erected by S& Robert Peel, who accepted 
the Reform, but wished to proceed in future id a conservative 
manner. The new prind^kswon the adherence of many traders 
and manufacturers . whose loyalty to the Anglican Church, or 
to the protective tariff, inspired them with distrust of Liberalism. 
Only more obstinate champions of the old regime were still 
branded as “TuBes.” * •' , 

Besides Liberals and Conservatives there sat a score or more 
of Radicals, for whom neither Liberals nor Conservatives were 
m /progressive enough, — men who had borne a leading 
**#*!■ part in the Reform struggle, and who were now come 
into their reward as Members of Parliament Their ideas of 
what constituted true progress they had banted in large p-.ut 
jaemy front Jeremy Bentham, who d,ied at the age of .*4 in 
t he very year of the Reform Act. From H - whrr. 
a r uc cessfui lawyer, Bentham had inherited a fortune sufficient 
to enable him to gratify the taste for study which he had ac- 
rrntred when he began to read history and to study Latin at 
three years of age. In his great work, Principles of Morals a*ul 
LegisLiiUm (1789), Bentham declared that existing institutions 
should be valued, not for their antiquity, but simply for their 
utility in promoting “the great i*st happiness of the greatest 
number.” Few institutions satisfied this utilitarian ted, and 
Bentham’s vigorous denunciation of the old regime so pleased 
the French people that they conferred upon him the honor of 
French citizenship in 1792. To him is due much of the credit 
for having destroyed the complacent self-satisfaction with which 
most Englishmen regarded themselves and their “ matchless 
Constitution.” The Utilitarian philosophy, as Bentham ’a sys- 
tem was called, was less successful on its constructive ride. 
Although he himself was a very pleasant gentleman, who de* 
lighted in entertaining his many friends at dinner, and who spent 
a good deal of his time at the piano — he had a piano in each 
100m of his house — Bentham believed the average man to be 
, actuated by putely selfish motives. Since each man acted for 
himself alone, and since the good of the majority was to be at- 
tained, Bentham would say, the majority must be supreme in 
politics. Political democracy, therefore, was justifiable and 
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desirable. These view’s led him to advocate such radicalweas- 
urea as the establishment o£ universal suffrage, vote by 
and annual Parlianffcnts. Similar Radical Reforms had been 
advocated in *780 by Charles James t ax and in' 1 776 by John 
Wilkes ; but the pfa%sopbi£ justification of Radicalism was 
provided by Ben than). His Catechism of Parliamentary Re- 
form (1817) provided Radical Reformers with a wealth of argu- 
ment. Many other ideas teemed within his brain — schqnes 
for revising the criminal law, for codifying the dvil Uw, far 
prison reform, and for a Panama -Canal, many of which have 
since Ixsen realized. Yet at heart Benfcham was* pot demo- 
cratic. In him, as in his disciple*, the philosophic Radicals, 
there was a strange paradox. While arguing f<>r democracy, he 
bad little faith in men, Furthermore, the mah who accepted 
from Parliament £23,000 for inventing a scheme of prison 
construction which was never used, the man who leased a fine 
mansion arid deer park for his own use, could hardly be accused 
of an inordinate love of democratic simplidty. 

Among the political reformers who came under Bentbara’s 
influence, and adopted the Benthamite paradox, Francis Place 
(1771-1854) was the most interesting figure. By his imcf* 
own superlative perseverance and .sagacity he had PUt * 
fought his way up from the jxwerty of a journeyman tailor to 
a comfortable position as a small capitalist. While starving in 
a garret, he had painfully dwiphered Euclid's geometry, and by 
other difficult studies had prepared his mind for Benthamite 
radicalism. Theoretically he believed in complete democracy : 
but in the great Reform agitation of 1830-1832 his tailor shop 
became the rendezvous, not of the champions of _ universal 
suffrage, but of the middle-class reformers who were backing 
the utterly inadequate Reform Bill. In his endeavor to thwart 
the demand for universal suffrage, he counseled his lieutenants 
to speak at mass-meetings as if in favor of universal suffrage, 
but to persuade the ignorant people to vote resolutions in favor 
of the bill, '' „ 

Francis Place was one of tf.c f ew Radical|no| to enter ParB*- 
meat after the Reform, Once represent® in the Homm of 
Commons, Radicalism rapidly revealed its. inherent wcabms. . 
Many laudable reforms were suggested, suck as free trade, CMgjg,. 
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p,*Kvr>* education, disestablishment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland, land reform, milder game laws, abolition of flogging in 
the army ; and weak pleas were still made for a wider 
of *»”*** electoral franchise, for the secret ballot, for restriction 
h*Bo«>i>Wc of the legislative power of the Houn? of Lords. But 
the Radicals did little to accomplish the reforms they 
planned. The veteran Radical William Cobbett was 
laughed at in the House of Commons when he proposed the 
immediate withdrawal of all paper money and the cessation 
of interest payments on the national debt. After 1837 the 
Radical group was no longer in evidence. Some of the Radical 
ideas, such as free trade, the extension of education, the dis- 
establishment of tie Irish Church, and abolition of flogging in 
the army, were taken up by the progressive wing of the Liberal 
party. But the Liberals would have nothing to do with the 
extension of the suffrage, introduction of the secret ballot, or 
curtailment of the prerogatives of the Upper House Had not 
Lord John Russell, the sponsor of the Reform of declared 
(18371 that that Reform was "final"? 

The people were by no means satisfied. The promises made 
in 1852 had not been fulfilled. The middle classes, now com- 
fortably fortified in the House of Commons, showed no sign of 
extending the benefits of political enfranchisement to the lower 
classes. The Reformed Parliament had done little to better 
dit' »‘*f of the workingman; worse than that, it had devised a 
new f <or Law, by which indigent workmen were no longer 
aided by the parish, but bundled off to workhouses. The pic- 
ture drawn in Dickens’s Oliver Twist was no exaggeration of the 
fritter misery endured in those workhouses. Workmen were 
supposed to have no human feelings ; the sexes had to be separated* 
even if a couple had lived together for half a century. To 
add to the despair of the poor, the price of bread rose in 1837. 
What could be done? Robert Owen’s schemes of voluntary 
associations among workingmen had been tried on a small 
scale in 1834 and seemingly had .failed, Parliament was deal 
to entreaty. Perhaps if workmen could sit in Parliament, them 
would be some hope of relief. 

So the workmen turned tea movement for political democracy 
w ft step towards economic relief. This was the Chartist WMOTte 
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meat, which appeared in England from 1838 to 184#. The 
Chartists drived their name from a charter of liberties Kfhich they 
proposed to obtain : just as Magna Carta had been mr ■ 

the barons, the Bill of Rights for the merchants, and '****”"" 
the Reform Bill for the factor}* owners, so now there should be a 
( h ^irr tfoerante. ing six points for the workingmen. The famous 
Six I'nint- had been demanded before by Radicals, ts* Six 
but never so earnestly. They wen ( 1 ) universal Poin ** " . 
manhood suffrage, ( 2 ) annual I‘arliaiueu« . Iff oiual electoral 
districts, (at vote by ballot, {5,) removal ot pi< ->>0* jualifica- 
*>•.* members of Parliament, (6; jiayment 01 

The mo\emeut gathered rapid headway. It apjnraled to 
K •(: ted and overworked men, as the only way to save riiem- 
m*!u- and their children from the terrible life in the Un*uunts. 
in 1819 a National Conversion ot ' Workingmen’s Parliament ” 
met in London to present P i* .*ner : with a petition for uni- 
versal suffrage. Parliament refused the petition. Another 
jatni' it was presented in 1842, after a season o» falling wige*. 
with the same outcome. Diseoara^rme nt jmcreascj interna! 
d ivisions within the Chartist ranks. 'Thela-tter^mihuie 3 ~‘ n 2 d 
more pros{ierous artisans, who Sad all along insisted on legal 
methods, now receded. 1 leaving the more violent element, ’ the 
party of physical force,” in compand, Eeargus O’Connor, a 
giant Irishman with a jnnverful voice and violent temper kept 
up the enthusiasm of the party by heated oratory. The high 
prices of 1847, a season of slack work, and news of a revolu- 
tionary movement in h ranee in February, 1848, excited the 
Chartists to a final effort , They planned to form an enormotfb 
army to carry a third petition to Parliament; and whispered 
threats bespoke the determination of some to tfte force, if the 
petition failed. In alarm, the government called upon 
the aged but still courageous Wellington, In addi- dmhmm- 
tion to regular troops he armed 170,000 shop-keepers’ ^ April 
sons as special constables, to shoot down any unruly 
Chartists. 10 April, 1848, the appointed day, arrived at last, 
and with it f. heavy rain which dampened the spirits of the 

’ Many were diverted Crow the charter by the jnumlgt which the Buddle’-dW* 
Anti-Corn Lew afdtatan were making at about this t&ac, of “cheap broad fed 
the workingmen," l 
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scantily dad demonstrators, The parade was called off; 
O’Connor bundled the monster petition into five cabs and 
hurried it to Parliament, i*itere it Was discovered not to contain, 
the boasted five million signatures but less then two millions, 
including such remarimMdones as “the Queen," “Wellington,” 
and “Pag 'Nose." Chartism was worse than a failure, — it 
was a jofce. ’ 

Alter th% final fiasco, many Chartists relapsed into sullen 
despair, others threw themselves into the trade-union move-, 
Mhm«r meat, still others’ turned to cooperative enterprises.’. 

m A few Anglican clergymen, while they disapproved of 
^mSKov*. Chartism as too bitter and too revolutionary, were 
?* *>* ’ *• very anxious to help the ex-Chartists to establish vol~ 
ot j U ** ontary cooperative workshop. Of such clergy men, 
Charles Kingsley was An eminent example, and of their 
intentions a fair sample is afforded in Kingdey’s lxx»k Alum 
lapke. As Carlyle said, in his essay on Chirtism, the workman 
fry ! to g a? r» “one ten-thousandth part of a speaker in the 
^national palaver at Westminster," but it was the strength and 
selfishnes s of the middle classes rather than falsity of principle 
which made the charter a failure. For we shall see in subse- 
quent chapters that a majority of the Six Point# have since 
been recognized as desirable, and in large part they have been 
incorporated into the British Constitution 


As a general rule, a demand for j tolitical democracy springs 
more from social unrest titan from abstract philosophical <<m- 
viction. Votes are worth while only because they 
change laws. In the England of the early nineteenth 
century this was certainly true: the middle lass 
obtained pofitkal power because it had middle-class 
social reforms to effect, and the Chartist movement meant that 
roiUjkats of workingmen desired Paxliaident to relieve their misery, 
Acamapanying the movement for democracy tiiere was a move- 
ment ,% social reform, and the soda! legislation enacted during 
4*,: - N tik period, we shall now consider. 

Umm' ' . Even before the Refprm Act, three great reforms 
ftw 'ivit been accomp&ihed- under the Tory ministry «$: 
Lord Liverpool f*8ia-ri> r?)» h» which Sr Robert Peel, George 
Canning, and William 1 i uaWwon jprnied a trio of. progress. 
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Canning, it will be' wscalled, revolted against a reactionary^ 
foreign policy. ' Ved was the son of a cotton manufacturer, 
who owed his fortune to Hargreaves’s spinning- jenny. . Ht»r 
kisson had married a fortune of £100,000 Both Huskisson 
and Peel were interested in the new economic doctrine of luisser- 
f<rire, and inclined towards free trade. 

The three reforms achieved under the auspices of these Tones 
were as follows. (1) The criminal rod wus revival (1821) in 
an humanitarian spirit, and in obo.tt 100 cases (such RevlsJ;>n — 
aa shoplifting pa (king pockets, j *< n hirigl the dgaui cwmiawu 
penalty was replaced by a milder punishment. *** 

(;) Under » L-. .>f t&o, workingmen'^ cotnl ir.ations had been 
prohibited, fhis Ua was repealed it> 1 .* ; 4 . ! a ad in Trade 
182^ .1 new Jaw was framed allowing workmen to o>m nnir, ‘ l * 
bine “to dct< rnuru the settle of wages or hour*- 0! hdx'.ur 4 but 
■ * > • ifgat i/c -trikes. Trade Unions were '.bn-, recognised, 

tilth > I in their operations. r \- f«e third measure 

has .k;. w , 1 mentioned- -the rvm-n -*f re- Bwbov , (!o { 
Ugh or* di <„bdit'fx in 1828 -1829. IV'si.b*.. introduiiiv ReUetou* 
these retorti. the Tory administration had made a 
‘..tart in tii* directi' n of tree tr ole and of factory legislation 
About the b.tvr e.c shall >{x-ak pnawntly. The former wa- the 
outcome of the •/»;»#■/ doctritn s held l‘>\ Peel and ii ki-on. 
who 'tv urn 1 a trodif*. at ion of the old customs t trill, and a tov.er- 
iai; o« the imp* 1: duties on wheat. 

When the iiber.ii industrial bourgeoisie found i*"' f enfran- 
chis'd by the Reform Act of i 8 j 3 . it x-t about accoi.,; “diing 
two mmsurts, — n ui.i ipal reform and tl • wo,-k .x «fc» 

emancipation of induct n 1 tie former meant that Retw®« i 
th* > raita-d control .if !. . .d |*>fitics in cities like Liver- *** 
pool and lards; tbs kr P r uplifted chiefly the abolition of the 
<>M protective tan!: . vdxvlaib- of the Coro Laws. , Hov the 

•rmer we * .n hiowd in ? S < • , ar;d how the Corn Laws were 
u pealed in rep», ha- lam xt ft*rth in Chapter XYIIl. Suffice 
it her*- to repeat that although the Liberals carried on the agita- 
tion, the actual repeal of fisc Corn Laws was the work of Sir 
Robert JVI. who, though a Conservative hi politics, was the 
son of a cotton-manufacturer and was personally identified: 

. ( ,bi„ 

1 L»rgel? the 4 Mmt* of Francis {§*&. 

b,VOt l u - t 
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■srrf h the industrial bourgeoisie rather than with the landed 
ari.- t >cTacy. 

A great part of the minor legislation of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment was dedicated to the twofold ideal of bourgeois thrift 
Boa r goate an d business efficiency. A central Highways Bureau 
Tkrtft «ad was established to improve the roads, over which 
E Soane 7 merchandise had to be transported. Boards of 

health were nominated in the Interest of public cleanliness. 
The county registrar, a new dvii officer, took over from the 
clergy the registration of births, marriages, and deaths. Bc- 
-fore the postal reform of i8^g, one paid the jmstman a money 
fee for delivering a letter, the fee varying with the distance; 
after 1840 a penny stamp would carry a letter anywhere in the 
pgr, rJ A W United Kingdom. But the greatest e. ..nomv was 

It (farm effected by the revision of the l’i>or Law in 183,4. under 

18,4 the ministry of F trl (drey. Under the old regime 

justi e- of the ;>cuf and ■ bar- h wardens hati been emj lowered 
to ’mjKoe rales ‘taxes’ un the parish in order to dole out al- 
lowances to the aged or inlirm. and even to th<»e able bodied 
laborers whose earnings were below a certain s> .n lard it had 
cost England £8,600.000 in fS *,3. (baler the n< w Loot Law, 
however, (i) no help was given to people living at o* ;.e excel 4, to 
Sjck and aged; (2) able-bodied j*auj*trs were pm to work in the 
work-house; {y! several pat i dim might form ;• uni<<n. with a 
single “board of guardians" and a >nifo r m t**.t rate The 
poor people detested the grim work-houses, and wish good 
reason^ and many families, which had relied on their few shil- 
lings « week from the poor-rates, were now destitute. But the 
new system was less -extra v«tg m t ;han the old, and the middle 
•class was satisfied. . 


-Another group <M Liberal lawn, w « the outcropping of bour- 
geois idealism. Education had a! way b«*«m one of the ideals 
M wyi » * of the’ middle classes. Prior to 18 3 the mass of Eng* 
M **** l “ lishmen were uneducated, and schools were private 
affairs. In that year Parliament granted £20.000 to private 
a ©Series for schools; and, after investigating the sub- 
ject thoroughly, appointed a committee of bishops to 
fame school inspectors ; by tSfr the appropriation amounted* to 

£1644300, and Ivy 1861 to £8004100. Bourgeois idealism again 

* 1 ^ 
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found vent in prison reform, in the alxdilion of whipping-peat i 
and pillory, bat most of ail in the anti-slavery campaign. To 
English business men of liberal views it seemed in- m— 
comprehensible that one man should own another. It *** orm 
was downright immoral. .The digit. iy of man forbade it. Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, a business man - son and a clergyman, was 
chief of the anti-slavery orators, and ,t- ago as Anti su»«y * 
1807 lie had prevailed ujxm Ibiriiami-i't n> abolish the A * iutlo “ 
slave traffic. In 1833 the Retomud Parliament Completed the 
work by ordaining that negro si v cry should gradually cease 
in the Briti-h colonies, and that £ ;o.ooo , yjo should l>e paid 
as compensation to the slave owners. 

It was wrong tli.d white men should own tvgr >e- : yet a more 
cruel evil existed to the fat lories of sum.* of the anti-davrrv 
orators, where, as di Robert Peel su*i m r Sp>. Industrie 
white children, “tom ft out their bed-. w*-n l ** ial * t,on 

petted to work, at the age of six years, from early morn till late 
as night, a space of perhaps lit teen to sixteen hours. 1 ' Audiences 
Wept at hearing how cruel masters lashed their cowering negro 
slaves j» Jamaica ; but in their own England little Englishmen 
and Englishwomen ten years old were being whipped to their 
work. The sighting of this wrong was not inaugurated by 
Liberal fact uy-owmfs, but by Toritffc. As early as * so.’ the 
Tor 1'ai foment. passed a well meant but ineffectual law for- 
bidding vptron manm.u turves u> work their appreutfo.- 'a 1 -- the 
pauper children wa n* called who had l.Hcn taken by the parish 
authorities and bound over to the f.u tor v -owner' mom than 
twelve houfr a day. After a parliamentary inquiry into factory 
< onditions, a 'lory reformer, Lord Ashley, subsequently known 
as 'he earl of Shaftesbury, induced Parliament to pass the 
Factory Act of 1833 limiting the working-day to nine hours for 
children and twelve hours for young jwnsons.^ ' The Mines Act 
of 1842 prohibited underground labor for children under ten 
veai^pAnd fur women. Incomplete and marietpiafe as these 
acts wiere, they constituted the nr-, attack on the old Liberalism 
— the Liberalism that demanded the vote f2»r factory-owners 
and denied it to factory workers, the I jberaBhm that freed the 
negro and allowed white dnldryo to endure a blacker slavery 

1 foj&gf tfwws bam w«e »«» further 
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the Liberalism which give the poor man liberty to dave or 
starve and called it “ freedom of contract.” 

The old liberalism, in its first tentative efforts to dear away 
the mass of hoary poHricai^gbusts in Great Britain, had sadly 
neglected to cane for the welfare of the working cia>sc*. Never- 
theless, the men who abolished slavery and wiped out the rotten 
' boroughs most not be too severely censured for their disregard 
of the new social problems; as yet they were but groping 
.blindly in the path of political democrat y. 


THE DEMOCRATIC RKVOU 1 flON OF IK«s IN FRANCE 


*Ste» 


•'* Lops Philippe reigned as "king of the French” from i 8 jo to 
1848. In theory his government was b, ed ujwn the doctrine 
of popular MiMreignt) * *1 democrat y. But in* 
practice, both through the • i-*sv munition of the 
WLpui* pa&barnrntarv ir. ru hi^e and through the paramount 
influence which lire middle th • exerted upon l*gis- 
iation and administration, il was far from demo. ratio. 
As the years progressed, die king and his advisors became in- 
creasingly cautious and cou&rvauV-, ..ud the opposition grp# 
correspondingly more numerous and more determined, until 
by the y 005.1848 nearly all cht •srs in France wen arraye d sulidi> 
against the bourgeois cornpMimV monarchy of lauds Philippe, 
and a considerable numb-, • wen rebikc d lo attempt die estab- 
lishment of real political d 1.50*: racy. 

Between 1830 and 1848 on* group after atiolher was alienated 
by Louis Philipjw. From th* outset, he w - hate* l by the legit- 
imists, who .still adhered to ( bales X, and later to bis 
grandson, the count of Chamboru, a*, the rightful king of 
France and as the natural champion of the privileges of the ancient 
aristocracy and Church. In ihesecond place, he was hedd in even 
greater detestation by the Republicans, wl»o had en- 
gineered the July {*830} Revolution, and 
therefore, he indirectly owed bis crown. At the beg 
Philippe had curried favor with the common people, but, a* 1 
went on, he appeared mow wild more clea^y as the enemy* 
popular Republican principles. An anarchist’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to abolish the monarchy by bomb (1835) was {ofiewadhy 
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repressive laws which placed the pre-s u;i i.-r as severe surveillance 
toll! the worst days#! Charic- X, with j.,.._oo francs as the min- 
imum 5m, f'lt ^suiting the kinjt 1 i-.-,, j.nri ihe 'tern punishment 
of Republican rioters, earned the jtdy &1* nar* b> its most active 

enemies. 

Then, too, <tll patriots who wished to see I ’ran* • great and 
^Wious were diegusb'd with the pusillanimous loriigt, policy 
of Louis Philippe. The merchant, who were interest e<i 
in trade with Great Britain induced him corvst.ui! ’ >• to j3 * ulo{ * 
adopt a cringing attitude toward that nation. B • -iu-c Britain 
objected, he refused to alknv his son to assume the « s. - u i 
Belgium. French Liberal sympathized strongly with the 
struggle of the Poles against Ku_.su, hut Louis Philippe w.mld 
not forcibly intervene. And he sat cc.lmh by while Austria 
sujiprv-vvd revolution in Italy, although Lb miid-ier, Laffitu ' 
had declared that France vo*,iid not tolerate Austrian inter- 
vention in Italy. It was much the same wills intervention in 
Spain. Adolphe Thiers, the journalist and Liberal Monarchist, 
whs* had played a prominent part in the Revolution of 1830, and 
who was the partisan of a vigorous foreign polity, was head of 
the cabinet in 1840 long enough to commit France to the support 
of Mehcinct Ati, pasha of Kgypt, who had victoriously rebelled 
against the Turkish sultan. Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria took the other side, and Louis Philippe, ever fearful, 
discharged his bellicose Thicks and abandoned Mehemet All. 

the remaining eight years of the July .Monarchy, 1840-1848, 
Fcmcois Guizot, bourgeois and Hugo* not, a minister after the 
king's own heait, devoted himself to ' the preservation of peace, 
in all plan's, at all times. and advised bis countrymen 
to turn their attention from tire glory of France to her pros- 
perity. ‘ Business before honor!” Guizot lent himself to Louis 
Philippe’s disgraceful Intrigue, by which the king sought to 
secure the Spanish crown for his family. The middle-class 
$»d humiliated France, and well might the patriot 
tok.t^. Where are our friends? What positions remain to 
t» in Eurbpe? Poland L in exile, we have frustrated Italy, 
and oppreased Switzerland; Russia menaces us, Holland hates 
us, Belgium despises us, Germany shuns us, Portugal ignores us, 
fft»in escapes u% Great Britain dominates* us, And the con- 
juration of the powers has barred us from the Orient.” 
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Hardly less scandalous was the domestic policy of the hour* 
geois king. At hr st, while the Revoluiion of 1830 was siiH in 
___ the air, he had intimated that universal suffrage 
would be granted. The de< bed ouuliiicution was in- 
deed lowered so that voters had to pay only 00 trancs instead of 
300 francs a war in taxes, and only 100 francs it they wete magis- 
trates, lawyers, doctors, or professors ; hut brhcwrs in democ- 
racy could hardly be satisfied with *1 law whkh drharmi all 
but 200,00a Fmuhmen from the {Mils vi the lower middle 
"ias*es. the shop-keepers bakers, and plunk wne at one 
with the masses in condemaine the Juh* pUuuuary, Even the 
moneyed aristocracy itself w«o offend' e when in the last eight 
yea is Guuot reduced hi ibf ; \ to *1 hit <0* and u»n verted the 
Chamber of Deputies into an employment bmrau foi dbhnraM 
politicians. At ihv outlet the middk < I h «d pro! 1 y unani* 
in his! y supporledi l.ouE Philippe, but now it was durph di- 
vided against if >e!f um rival factions Jormed ao« wt tie persona 
of those two bittcily antagoniz'd hMormr.> ; md :niitct;*ies 
-Guizot and Tm > Ann meanwhile the king, busi- 

nessman the* a \\ a- reili*e<i that he must '*make !uiy chile 
the sun shone, 5 and bent every effort to enrich hi* Uunily 
while lu had the opportunity. This constitution*) 

monarchy, it was cynical mockery oi yw^rm. » and , ven 
nonce and prosjientv seemed to have be 1: based too 

dearly at suih a price. ^ 

In the old days, bourbon monar \v- hat! often counted on the 
support of (he Roman Catholic Church, but Loub Philippe cold*! 
Catholics l°ok br no favor in that qu u ter. Since the great 

€s French Revolution, there had been a remarkable re- 

ligious revival in France, with noticeably dem<* ratio tendencies* 
The leligious phase of the movement was inaugurated by 
Chateaubriand (1768-1848), who maintained t hat Catholic Chris- 
^tianity alone satisfied man’s romantic, artistic, and rational 
natures, ami by Joseph de Maistre (1754 1821), who d^ftnded 
the authority of the pope. And the Democratic of 

this so-called “ Neo-Catholic movement were manifest when 
the brilliant leader Antoine Frederic Ozanam (1813-1853) 
founded the Society of St. Vincent de Paul to relieve the 
poor, when Alphonse de Lamartine (1790 1869), abandoning 
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liberal- royalist lor democratic sentiments, wrote a history to' 
glorify the Girondists of 1792, and when Robert do Laroenpais 
(1782 1854) insisted that from Catholic Christianity mt!"t be 
learned (he spirit of true democracy Christian dethocracy. 
Permeated by democratic doctrine, scandalized by the corrupt 
practices of Guizot, incensed by the favor which that 1 1 ugueno* 
minister showed to the anti clerical university, and determined 
to secure liberty of Christian education, the Catholic parte 
denounced the July Monarchy. 

And finally, the S< xialists and other extremists raided theii voices 
in jM'ote.-'t When the Lyons dlk -weavers, rather than ,v«n-i at 
the starvation wage 4 of 1 1 sous for a day of it to 10 , , . 

, , , < . . . 1 ; * . , SocLtiitt* 

hours, tvbdhuusly rai>e<l the fKittk-rry “Liv<» working 
or die lighting!" there could be no doubt that society needed 
reform As to the nature of that soda! reform no unanimity 
of opinion existed between the Socialist dix iples of Saint-Simon- 
doctrines, of Fourier’-; < omniums tic scheme, or of Louis Plane’s 
cofiperalivi associations, and the anarchistic followers o! Prou- 
dhon, who condemned all government ; but as to the necessity of 
reform all were agreed. Louis Blanc, the most influential of the 
Socialists, and editor of The Reform, declared in ringing word- : 

‘ To the Able-bodied citizen the state owes work ; to the aged 
and infirm it owes aid and protection. This result cannot be 
obtained unless by the action of a democratic power. A 
democratic power is that which has the sovereignty of the 
people for its primiple, universal suffrage for its origin, and 
for its goal the realization of this formula: ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. ’ ” 

By the year 1847 all these factions were at odds with the 
government, and most of them could agree in demanding elec - 
toral reform. In that year the party of constitutional ^ 
monarchy, the dynastic Left, i.e., the Liberal and Roy- Banquets, 
alist middle class, began to hold public banquets to 1847 1848 
promote the cause of electoral reform A more revolutionary 
tone waa gradually imparted to the banquets by Republicans 
and Socialists. Banqueters in Paris raised their glasses “to the 
amelioration of the lot of the working classes. - ’ Lamartine pre- 
dicted the fall of the monarchy. In alarm the government prohib- 
ited an unusually large banquet which was to be held in Paris OO 
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22 February, 1848. But it was too Fite. On the appointed 
day, angry workingmen and reckless students crowded the Place 
de la Concorde, shouting for Reform. There was nothing alarm- 
ing in this, or in the bonfires that evening, and the Marseillaise 
was as yet sung only Pf If in earnest. On the next day, however, 
the middle-das- National Guards joined in the cry, **Down 
with* Guizot.' 1 and Guizot resigned from the ministry. The 
Th« Fvfara. bisurreciion might have stopped there, had not a 
) 'detachment of soldiers, guarding Guizot's residence, 
S'riiSi n ra< kly bred on a crowd of boisterous demonstrators. 

Twenty -three French citizens i.tv <kad on the street 
and thirty Wounded, some ot Hum an I children. Fora 

mom. at he crdWd was stunned. f> a in rape it bore the 
bodies on a wagon, blood-stained and ghastly in the glaring 
torch-ligh't , fo: ail Paris to behold Reform Could not now suffice. 
Tne dawning day of 24 February showed barricades blocking 
the r. trrow streets of the slums, ami behind them workmen who 
shouted “Long Liu? the Republic I” Ever, where were the 
placa. : “i.oui? Philippe mas- < r n» as did Charles X; 
let him go join < 'tiarles X.“ Like :.te prudent man he had 
always been, Loui- Philippe tarried only long enough to abd&oatc 
in favor of his grandson, the count of Paris, and thcr dtovc off 
as “Mr. Smith' 1 in a dosed carriage to folio, v Charles X to 
England, the asylum of sujwrfluous French royaltv. 

The count of Pari; was forgotten, however, while the republic 
was proclaimed simultaeousJy in two places : in the Chamber 
_ ****4 of Deputies at the Palais-Bourbon in the western part 
,.f*NKk <*f Paris, and at tb> f IfiJel de Tills in the east. At the 

T»*tin%at Palais RoUrbon were the bourgeois Republicans, whose 

dag was the tricolor, and whose aim was political de- 
vMtcraxy; at the Hdtel de Vide were the worki? / class Republi- 
cans whose banfft? was the red flag, and whose aim was political 
and soda! democracy. Those at the P-i ds-Bourbon up & 
goveron|k t representing middle-class LilferaUsm^thaw at the 
Hotel de^Ville nominated men who intend' <? to bring- about a 
social resolution in the interest*|trf jfte working classes, Tern- 
oorarily the two governments djfi&ined : the one at the Pallia 
Bourbon joined the other at the Hdtei de Ville. and Louis Blanc 
himself was given a vdtee in government. 
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the ^provisional government tlm - established was composed 
of two irreconcilable dement**, the middle da s and the w writing 
class. At first] tinder the terror ».f the armies <.i he • 
slums, the, bourgeois faction j?r» ve unwilling, attention 
to the problems of the j»« « u and to !.<.ni> BlancV «** Wo-kte* 
socialistic remedies. Chi ^ February. v liik « nW> C( ** 4 

watted in the hall, the provisional government . ented to 
Louis Blanc’s decree: that "the (iovemm^i »of the French 
Republic undertakes to gu^*ant« the exigence of the work- 
ingman by labor and to provide laimr for all citizens ” As a 
first installment on its promise, the government established 
“national workshops” for the unemployeds Louis Blanc b«d 
advocated “national workshops” or codfierativedndnstii.il a,- 
soda lions established by the aid os the state and manured by 
the workingmen themselves t the “national workshops” created 
by the Stroud Republic were a pitiable parody on the irfa. j re- 
destined to failure by the minister who had them in diarge. a 
bourgeois who <lctested Louis Blanc’s theories. The 
of the town and the thousands of skilled artisans who had linn 
deprived of work by the business crisis attending t)pe Revolution, 
were herded together and set to work digging trenches. For 
such work, die state was paying, in May, an army of 100,000 
men at the rate of 2 francs a day. Meanwhile Lojiia Biant 
with his fcilow-Socialist Albert had been d 8 egat«d by the pfovi- 
sional government as a committee- t<k hear the wt ikinpSen’s 
grievances at the Luxembourg. The two worked flithfully at 
their task they ordered the reduction of the working, day friton 
eleven to ten hours in Paris, and from twelve to eleven in the 
country; they proposed other desirable reforms; they held 
conferences and established a committee of labor-delegates ; 
but they had no power to enforce their decroasytwid the middle- 
class members of the government were congratulating them 
selves upon having found so harmless an occupatfc^for their 
Socialist coteagues. - * %. 

The republic entered its sesa-od plnisc, lb middle-class phase, 
do 23 April, the date setlfo^tlu- eiectionjby universal suffrage 
of t a Constituent Assembly to* formulate | constitutum $gr j|& 
republic. Louis Blanc and his party couidhope for 
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t !-, ■ ]' rgy, tiii'ir working-clas* sympathu!' were replant to 

i r ■ . - end pi <)e->3kmal men. and an in« n-asc in taxes helped 
per-uade the parsimonious pr.wuit that Louis Blanc 
puw d it* ha(i ' the nation’s funds employing Parisian 
Rfpuiific >f ih'\ »m*weLs in the U ru?i»m \\ v«.' r! hop / In the 
nev V * there were be tew rwuamts. n great 

numbu »i middle-class Republic ( in<, ami a rmvider- 
able group of reactimuui' rhe^abominution of abominations/* 

— the institution of ,*s woi k shops, was ur^i attacked by 

the Assembly* The workshop* w m* abolished and the workmen 
were offered their choice of . <■ in the anm, or earth wot a 
const met ion in the country. Bio • ! v workmen had tasted pmv< r 
b*o recently. and were loo Lenvh u.fi'rmd with r v \ olutionary 
ideas to submit tame! v . Tht*\ agJu p»* up tht pavement ?<> 
build hard ales in the shun5 o’ - in?* \ot«> iiv Gem r d 
Cava/nan i »* u-*ed with die* o ' r * b ;»>•.. n fy \^o i e,a, 
direct* d the bouigetb National Guards 

— an overwhelming > 

Tb® - jn«»* The arch/* f ■ . 




o. 


;n- 


ront>i 


< rru*h the working * 
f\uis hi 4 h\ *'h in a futile 


but 


1R4B iionj(‘ a Tempi t/ avert bi<*>ddu d fj.T e dav v the 
sanguinary 'tr< ’•* -lighting lasted, -n* ’ . rook * June !) on*' 
(?4' 26 June KS48). There could be bu -me >evht armie- 
of *V"dt r triumphed. some of the rev*/ iti» marie* v.vn b c . ana 
t e ore transjwnlcd to the rofoui* *• ihe mnmuh ui dir 
June Day's, rankling in fhe breast «»f ‘1. Parisian aorkmirna* w 
'made him hate the “bourgeois* 1 repuVb* ; the rn*u - g; P n t;r 
other Land, was confirmed in his bptnM uf v pob*ii n sn 
which always seamed to bring bl** nbimo in its uvm 
In the romtituent the midrib «. !U:pubJk\ois 

now hud things all their ow n wav B> imbuing i,j» 1 iie fan ilv, 
lhe rights of property and publi* order - the “foum!a~ 

Ccmmut.it lions ot the republic, they u pudia »*<i soubdisin and 
AjuarchGm; bo? at the arum time ll < v lavored social 
reform**, tod even declared that th- state must 4 with 
fraternal aid, assure the existence of needy * ib/ens either by 
prcKuring them work . . or by agisting fho*c who are unable 
to work/* Slavery the censorship of the press, and capital 
punishment for political offenses, they ric; hired to be tneon- 
dst ertt vnth the firindjrfei of liberty, Squaln v. ami Fraternity* 
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Free primary education, they warmly,, spoused. After prottfi# 
ing these typical bourgeois reforms, they drew up a constitu- 
tion cftltely njwdcJed after that of tin- United States, 
with a pred4mr elected by universal suffrage bar , 

four years, and a cabinet chos> n b him, but with a the Wood 
Council of State chosen by lb. .-Wmhly imeac of 
a separately elected Senate. 

In the presidential election which ’ .ok pl.ur on 10 December, 
1848, the factions which had \<.;nbi <*d to tn.M tin; February 
Revolution were arrayed against om unotffer. ~ tin d in mat 
disunion was the weakness of the demo, r bk, u-{Mib!i< The 
Socialist. latdru- Rolliu. the Catholu Lam.tr; me, ami tin bour- 
geois Republican (avaignac, dt mated ea ■). other ; .chib- fourth 
candidate, an adventurer wdh a great i.-me. profiting by the 
confusion of the demociatic parties, carried the d..v by app.-al- 
ing to nationalism. The t.m. of this adventurer a new 
Bonaparte - we must leave to the next chapter. 

THE RKVOI.t/TK SNAKY ''P'lAir.V! - Ml- -s s i\* ITALY, 
GERMANY. AND AUSTRIA HUNGARY ' 

In the French Revolution of 1848 we have >vn lh: ’ ntev 

•• patriotic shame at a dbgr.uefuS for.. ign policy, r. anomic 
unrest resulting from the tn-iu " ! Revolution, and Three 
bouigcois aspirations after t> . a.d democracy - EJ ” nent * 
combining in I Vbruar . ,0 - t tbiish the republic, conflicting 
in the tr.igu days of June, an<l eventually bv ?he>r disagreement 
bringing an adventurer to the presidency >t the republic. 
Throughout the rest os Europe the same three ingredients < i 
revolution were present in varying degree, according as rari md 
sentiment had been violated by the settlements of Yier> or 
the working classes degraded by the Industrial Revolt : ion, or 
the Liberal class infuriated by the reactionary policies o» Metter- 
nich. As the match to the powder, the sudden news of Louis 
Philippe's deposit *'on came to touch off the Revolution in Italy, 
in the Germanics, and in Austria Hungary. Within a tar 
months half the monarchs of Europe had been either deposed^ 
or forced to concede constitution Evert .-.cross the English 
Channel, therevalutionary uproar awakened a faint response - 
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among the Chartists and gave them heart to shout more loudly, 
if unsuccessfully, for thrir charter. We shall first discover the 
elements of unrest — natkmal/ihnmcratic, economic Italy, 
in the Germanics, and in Austria-Hungary, which nude possible 
in 'those countries the revolutionary movements of 1848. 

What national patriotism the ' Italian- p< — v .-ed rebelled 
against the presence of the domineering Austrians, and dreamed 
Hatiooaiiw^ of waiting all the petty principalities of the i>enin- 
****** sixa in order to expel the foreigiur. The Lotnbardo- 
V^tedan Jdngdom^&s we know, wa« directly object to Austria ; 
the duchies of-Tu.iCany, Modena, and Parma w ere rilled by Habs- 
burg sovereigns, and' the remainder of Italy was fearful of Aus- 
trian jnti rvention. Patriots in Lombardy- Vt mtia longed to 
drive «ou t the hated A us tria% soldiery ; patriot-, in the other 
Italian states strove to weld into a nation the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, the kingdom of Lombardy -Venetia, the duchies of Parma 
and Modena, tfje grand-duchy of Tuscany. 1 the Papal States, 
mod the kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies. Already three -frong 
movements were on foot. The anti clerical -octet society 
founded by Mazaini, a Genoese lawyer, cherished the idea * f 
an Italian republic based on Jacobin principles. The f"h fieri 1- 
hoped to form a federation under the headship ot tj>- HIh t J- 
minded Pope Pius IX, whose name was cheered nil over Italy. 
Thirdly, many looked to < diaries Albert, the Liberal king of 
Sardinia^ as the strongest and safest leader. Ail talked of tl»c 
Risorgimenio , the “ resurrection ” of Italy. 

Liberalism in Italy meant a return to -nch a ’constitution as 
had been trained by the Spanish revolutionaries in 1812. Only 
lAwattm the boldest spirits of tlie middle class - the Young 
****** Italy society — desired a republic ; most Liberals 
would content themselves with constitutional monarchy. Be- 
ginning with' liberal concessions of Pius IX in 1846 1847, 
^•political amnesty, freedom of the press, a national guard, 
‘md a council qf Mate, — Liberalism made rapid headway. The 
grind-duke of Tuscany granted identical reforms, ( harks 
Aftfrtft Sardinia not only granted his people the privilege of 
pamazoentary government, by the Fundamental Statute (Statute) 
Of 4Tttta®cb, 1848, but suppressed feudal jurisdictions, constructed 

#TSaduAy of Pace* «u fncoiponhad Into Tuscany k 1847. ,■ 
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railways, founded agricultural sodetka, organized a cU9%BBf> 
union with Tuscany and Home, and provided for an 
61400 imen, -for he knew that Lib i Gtsm involved algo a 
struggle with Mettenaich. , - 

Very much the same situation prevailed in the Germanfe*. 
There was strong popular feeling , that the various su<fcs : must 
be firtnlv federated into one Fatherland ; that Austria- : 

Hungary ma t In.* expelled; and that Liberal con- “ Gw«w , 
stituiions mast l>c obtained. The Germanic* onfederation of. 
1815 wan a loose alliance of some thirty -eight sovereigns, in 
which the king of Prussia and the Austrian em;>eror disputed 
for precedence among a motky hu:-t of ;>>tcnt.,t<-s : kings of 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony, and WurP mber- ; grand-duke*., 
-dukes, princes, and even hurgomastc-s the free towns of 
Hamburg, Lilbeek, and Bremen. The emperor of Austria had 
Italian ami Slavic subjects, as well as Gcs 7.0,0;- ; the king of 
Prussia had Polish possessions, and the king oi Denmark fas 
duke of Holstein) and the king of the Netherlands (a* duke of 
Luxemburg) Do- ted membership in the “ Germanic” Conferf ra- 
tion, To construct a national state out of such a hodge-podge 
seemed a prodigious task. Nevertheless German professors in 
the universities clung to their patriotic ideals. And an eco- 
nomic foundation for German unity had been laid in when 
the Zativerdn was t (,.Misht l under the leadership of Prussia 
A common custom ubnim-tralkm, the beginnings of a railway 
system, and the teh ionship* of commerce, were phydcally 
unifying the country. Men ,ts with 1 *um icrciJ interests at 
stake were even more eloquent nations lists than the professors. 

Notwithstanding repressive law.- a powerful liberal senti- 
ment had developed among the bourgeoisie and was reflected by 
the lower classes. It demanded, on the one hand, 
constitutional liberties in the v pa rate states, and. on 
the other, a federal parliam; ut more demoopaui than Rat 
assembly of reactionary diplomats ’he Diet <?f the Germanic 
Confederation. The Liberal's counted «|ueh on, J^rederkk 
WilHam IV, who succeeded t<> the throne of Prussia In 
but, by criticising bis tardiness n. effecting jeforms. the TJb^/im 
so irritated the monarch that he insisted wd snore fir«dy *poa 
the fullness of his royal prerogative, and yfekf* aainqjk 
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to the United Landtag or Estates-General of the whole Prussian 
Kingdom, which he had created by a decree of 3 February, 
1847. 

Besides the bourgeois advocates of constitutional government 
and national unification, the king of Prussia had now to reckon 
Th* B«riin with the Berlin proletariat — the mob of discontented 
Proletariat workingmen, underpaid or unemployed, some of 
them Poles, ready to support any democratic movement, even 
to the length of violence: 

In Austria-Hungary, nationalism tended not to union, as in 
Italy and in Germany, but to disutuon. The realms of the llabs- 
burg emperor were truly a curious complex of nation- 
£ ???**£* alities, held together only by allegiance to the sover- 
tie* in eign. The majority of tin* population was made up of 
Hsognry hve Slavic nations: (1) the Czechs in Bohemia and 
Moravia, and their neighbors, ^he Slovak u. \ rth- 
westv-rn Hungary; (2) the Poles in northwestern Galicia, <4) the 
Ruthenians in eastern Galicia; (4} the Slovenes in Caraiok and 
southern Styria; (5) ami the Serbo-Croat s in Croatia and 
Slavonia. Dominating the Slavic groups were (1) the German 
population, solid ip the Austrian provinces, a strong minority 
in Bohemia, and scattering colonies throughout Hungary ; and 
(a) the Magyars - the predominant jrcople of Hungary. To 
idd to the confusion of nations, there wet Indians in Lombardy- 
Venetia and in the southern cities of Croatia-Slavonia, and 
Rumans in Transylvania and Bukowina. It is easy to ja rt eive 
what havoc the spirit of nationalism would play with the Habs- 
burg dominions, especially when we rememlntr that many of 
the subject peoples stiil cherished traditions of former inde- 
pendence. 

During the reign of Ferdinand I (1835 -1848), five different 
nationalist movement* menaced the empire. (1) With the 
Italian movement, we are familiar. (2) The deter- 
Umtmmm munition of the Poles to restore their ancient king- 
>* ^ 1 — dom caused simultaneous conspiracies in Prussian 
Fi nUsw i i Posen, in the diminutive republic of Cracow, and in 
1. .«»-*«• cjaiicia io ,g 46 . The rebellious Polish nationalists 
were in turn confronted with a counter-revolution in eastern 
{JaBcfa of the Ruthcnian serfs who had both nationalist and 
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economic reasons to revolt against their Polish landlords. The 
Ruthenians gained nothing by their insurrection, but siinply 
helped the Austrians to crush the Polish revolt so effectually that 
Polish patriotism was practically paralyzed for the next dozen 
years . 1 (3) The Czechs in Bohemia, remembering the national 
independence and the free constitution whicV*had been theirs 
until 1627, were stirred in the ’forties by a revival of Bohemian 
(Czech) literature, by a campaign to introduce the Bohemian 
language in the schools, and by a demand for reunion with 
Moravia and Silesia. In 1H45 the Diet of -"Bohemia appealed 
to national sentiments by asserting its tax-voting pouver against 
the Vienna bureaucracy, and to Liberalism ! v proposing that 
the towns be better represented in the Diet. But the Czechs, 
in asserting their own nationalism, nat- c Hv c, nu into violent 
conflict with the nationalism of the in.: > • . Germans who 
were settled among them. (4) The ane-t toiini lable national 
movement was. that of the Magyars or Hungarians, descendants 
of the savage A-iatio invaders who in the ninth century had 
crossed the Carpathians into the valley of the Danube and had 
reduced the adjacent Slavs to the {wwdtion of subject peoples. 
Magyar patriotism had two phases: first, a fierce resentment of 
Austrian attempts to override Hungary’s right to Ik- ruled 
through an Hungarian Diet; and secondly, an ardent de- 
sire to force the Magyar language and nationality ufxrn the 
Slovaks, njxm the Rumans of Transylvania, and upon the Slavs of 
Croatia Slavonia. (5) The attempt of the Mag\ ars to force their 
language Ujion the Scrbo-Croats inflamed the latter people with a 
nationalistic hatred of Hungary. Hitherto tin Cioats had been 
governed by a Hungarian “ ban"" or viceroy, and an elected Diet. 
Now they began to agitate for the erection of Dalmatia, Croatia, 
ami Slavonia into a Triune Illyrian kingdom, subject to the 
Austrian emperor but indejjendent of Hungary. ( 6 ) Finally, 
the most powerful national group of all. the Germans, although 
at present occupied mostly with Liberalism, might, by the success 
of any of the foregoing movements, be galvanized into patriotic 
energy. £ 

Sometimes identical, and sometimes at odds with these na- 
tionalist aspirations. Liberal demands fo* more or less radical^ 

1 Cracow tm incorporated in the Austrian Empire in 1846. ^ 





democratic inst&itfaas wefo the atu^fai^Jhe 

middle and lower dasseer StHungaty, for Instant^: while 
a r - 1 Y r _ Istvto Sz&heayi, aristocrat of exccptioifoi fee^ 
in Aatttta- sight. sought to maheHungary great and prosperous 
Hancazy wjUiout introducing political democracy, the mare 
famous Louls K. 08 &uti" 1*802-1894), a popular journalist and 
an eloquent orator, though of noble rank, had already spent 
some three years in prison for passionate prewiring of Liber- 
alism and of such democratic reforms as that the feudal 
nobles should be stripped of their privileges and forced 
to pay their share of taxes, that the criminal code should be 
revised. and trial by jury introduced.* But these democratic 
demands occupied only half of Louis Kossuth’s attention; with 
the other he was planning to exalt his nation. He was both a 
liberal and a nationalist. Similarly in Bohemia were to be 
found patriots no less desirou. *0 I lu rid than of national prog- 
ress-men who insisted that the Bohemian Diet idiould be 
made at once more representative uf the k and more inde- 
pendent of Vienna. In Croatia much th< -.one connection be- 
tween Liberalism and nationalism obtained, \nn-ng 'h« ifor- 


mans in the Austrian provinces, however, the Liberal propaganda 
Was both more advanced and less entangled with uc.rijualisro. 
EV«o the Assembly of Estates in Lower Austria organ of the 
nobility as it was — favored moderate reforms in repre- 
sentation, legislation, and taxation. The Ixaurgeoisk of the 
dries, and preeminently the l»ourgeoisie of Vienna, went further 
. and demanded liberty to publish revolutionary doctrines bor- 
rowed from French or Eogli-tt writers, and a constitution 
guaranteeing a representative legislature. The university 
students, almost two thousand in number were probably this 
most radical as well as the most rechkss o. Liberals. 


; ^Nationalist tod Liberal ideas no doubt ■ \ rdsed a powerful 
hldnct upon the mipds of the lower class* .. hut keener Mill 
wur the economic motive. In Vienna were thou- 
ffr^-rrp-* sands of artisans who had been thrown out of work 
R wuhWna by machinery, for the Industrial Revolution was 
beginning to make itaetffelt even in the stronghold of 
‘'reaction"; other thousaadaatar^ on insufficient wages. 
In the ratal districts hard*dftv^ser& longed to bfot out tSfo. 

. v 5 ‘ X- ** *+* ' ' ’ 
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feudal and manorial system - the system by which . 
of their iat»or % went to supjwt &.iue nobleman. The 
of the city apri the serfs of the country needed but tUBCrej 
s to rise, in rebellion against the economic system which gratiSF 
them down. ,~ 

That rverywhf^the peopl* were murmuring against Re- 
established order, hyen Motts rm» h, the main prop of that order, 
couhi not deny. For tin very jmvj<i that the discon- 
tent was everywhere prevalent, n volutin ^once hi- 
flamed, was bound to spread like wildfire. The “inter- **<*ter- 
natwuMtl police” would itnd it more difficult to keep asgimota 
the peace of the Continent than in i8<o, for now each 
Power would 5 a- occupied at home. In two other 18,0 "*** 
respect* the situation by 1848 was far more perilous than in 
1830. First or alt, since 1850 numerous railways had been 
constructed, - one from Paris to Vienna, for example, — and 
by rail the new- of revolutionary success*:.- traveled from one 
country to another in hours instead of wjeeks. In ti»e second 
place, commerce and the infant industrial revolution had in- 
creased the number of prosperous and ambitious business men, 
who were the middle-class Liberals; and at the same time the 
ranks of discontented workingmen lead been swelled- Both of 
these classes, congregate*! in the cities, continually agitated 
by radical clubs anti secret societies, rallied to revolution more 
readily than the alow* j>ea*ants in their scattered villages. 

The white-haired old gentleman of Vienna, Prince Clemens 
MeUcruieh, now’ in his seventies, felt the reins slipping from 
his hands. In spirit of a nominal censorship, revolu- 
tionary doctrines were being printed and published; ^ 


not withstanding his precaution^ the universities were 
Incoming hotbeds of Liberalism. Peace could not & 
much longer be preserved. There was the Polish 
revolution of 1846, That had fortunately been suppressed. So 
Juwl short-lived insurrections in Sicily and Naples during 1847. 
But in Switzerland, ^fetternmh had fsiijgjd to prevent a revU|gr 
tionary upheaval of the Radicals in 
overwhelming the defensive alliance (tj 
i#euen Catholic cantons (1847). and, 
prfaRpfe was disregarded in coercing 
\ ,-sV ' ‘ ‘ M ' ' 
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fund, the Radicals professed to bdieve in repu blic a ni sm, uni- 
versal suffrage^and other “ dangerous novelties.” The year 1848 
opened ominously with a desperate uprising in Palermo, on 
12 January, winch soon mastered the entire island of Sicily and 
led to theMstoratiod <£f the Constitution of 1812. To ward off 
a like ftwfeliaa in Naples, King Ferdinand voluntarily granted 
a const*tunon*on 29 January. Meanwhile in Lombardy* 
Yenetia, thg Italians, having resolved to consume no more 
cigars while the Austrian government derived a profit from the 
sate of tobacco, stoned,, the Austrian soldiers who dared to smoke 
in the streets, and thereby precipitated “smoking riots” in 
||Klan and Padua. Perhaps the rest of Europe would have 
hgpulted, even had France not given a spectacular example !>y 
her February Revolution. 

Thenews of the proclamation of fhe Second French Republic 
(24 February, 1848), traveling through Europe, gave a clear 
signal for widespread revolution. In the train of the 
tidings from France, came information that the grand- 
duke of Baden had granted reforms ; that Charles 
Albert of Sardinia had promulgated a constitution 
{Staluto) ; that the Frankfort Diet had appealed to 
fee ‘German nation; that Louis I had (.‘invoked the Bavarian 
Estates; that Pope Pius IX had appointed a Liberal ministry. 

■ Jjdready, Mettemich was beginning to fear that these rumblings 
portended the collapse of the old structure of absolutism. His 
'forebodings were confirmed when Louis Kossuth, in a furious 
V apfgc h before the Hungarian Diet on 3 March, demanded a 
'^pprat e responsible ministry for Hungary. On 12 March a 
popular petition was presented to the emperor by two Viennese 
t professors. On the following day a turbulent mob of students 
and workingmen In Vienna clashed with the troops. Later 
^ belay the middle-class dvic guard, called out by Mettemich, 
*’ J^tipsed to suppress the riots, and great crowds ooL 
1 about the imperial palace. A dvic deputation 
1 thedismissal of the detested chief minister, . 
pMfll *t test arrived, the white-haired old 
i gU» Was swallow-tail cost, and 
Jltelmperor that, duos Ids 
W t be allowed” to 
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resign. His palace was already sacked and Kw mtog 'fla 
14 March an dderly “ Englishman ” and his wife 
quietly for London. Metti-rnich, the veteran foe of revolution, 
was fleeing for his life before a revolution. 

When Metteraicb reached London a little more than a month 
later, he learned that insurrections had broken out in Berlin and 
Milan; that V coke wa> a republic ; that Sardinia was act, * 
war with Austria, that written constitutions had been 
exacted from the rulers of Tuscany, Sardinia , the I opal the Ren>- 
States, Austria, and Holland ; and that the grand duke 
of Baden, the king of Bavaria, the king of Sax ny, the 
king of Prussia and the king of Hanover hud ciiherioonvoked par- 
liaments, or a pointed Liberal ministrit Bordet reed other reforms. 

In the iruiejK-ndent Italian slates, iht revolutionary movement 
was at first chiefly Libera! in character, and wa< dwo| ed to the 
acquisition of constitutions. In Lomb<ir>'y-\ metia, , '^ wch 
however, the revolution was violent and nationalist. <,1481 
Tntn ’xirted with Joy by news of the flight of Met- 
temi. h. Milan begun on 1a March a bloody five days 
street- battle with General Radetzky , st8,ooo Austrian troops, Qn 
22 March, -while Radetzky was retiring from Milan to his strong- 
hold in Vent si. •: the Quadrilateral, — the Venetians rebelled 


and proclaimed their independence as the republic of St. Mark. 
The Sardinian army of 23,000 under Char 1c-. Albert, and con- 
tingents o{ troops from Tuscany, from the Papal States, and 
from Naples, marched to emancipate all Italy from the Austrians. 
Almost ail of the German states experienced disturbances 


during March, 1848, and in almost all the demand was for lin^gi^,, 
monarchy, free press, and the unification of Germany. 

In Baden an extremist attempt to set up a republic ‘ 

was thwarted by urrulv concesrions on the part of the 
grand-duke. In Bavaria, King Louis, having failed ttmtuiufTt 
to stay the revolt by promises, abdicated in favor of / 
his son, Maximilian II, who swore to oteopCA cona#b#P- In 


Hesse-Cassd, freedom erf the press 1 
ment were gained. Saxony and VVQj 
the nomination 


^govern- 
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constitutional revision. In the 
retained their popularity by 
Mrg-Schwerin. freedom of the 
"'were secured. In the three 


Hanae towm-^N«)in|h^- Luheck. — disturbances 

emphasized the demand for dehika&tir reform. 

In Prussia the king was so panic-stricken at the disloyalty of 
his people that he nested t$w revolution hut weakly. Dis- 
quieted by the rioting and the erection of barricades in 
pass’ Berlin (13,-16 Mai'di, 1848), Frederick William IV con- 
sented to call the combined Prussian Diet and to press 
a national constitution for all Germany. Hearing 
of these royal concessions, crowds of workingmen and foreigners 
flocked to tbeffcUce-square, where they w ere received bv musket- 
shots from the Royal Guards Again barricades were erected 
and during that night upwards of two hundred were killed in the 
’Street-fighting ; but on the morrow the king called off tlu- troop#, 
and completed his surrender by appointing a Libet.il ministry. 

Taking advantage of the almost universal sentiment in favor 
of German unification, a Vorparlamatt, or preliminary parlia- 
ment, supposed to represent all German states, met 
at Frankfort on 31 March, and exercised so powerful 
an influence ujxm the German Diet that the latter 
#ody regularly convoked a parliament or rather a Constitu- 
tional Convention, composed of one deputy for every 50.000 
Inhabitants throughout the Germanic Confederation. This 
was the famous Frankfort Assembly w hich was solemnly ojxmed 
in St. Paul’s Church, Frankfort, 015 13 May, 1*54$ 

^ Meanwhile the revolution had so altered the aspect of the 
Empire that Prince Mettemich, now leading a re- 
tired life in Brighton (England), would not easily 
have recognized his country. On the very day after 
Mettemich*# flight (i.e., on 15 March, 1848) an im- 
m a nife sto had recognized freedom of the press, 

1 the formation of a National Guard, had 
i Estates toaeetan 3 July, and had promised , 
Jk. Austria. ’Thr apr National Guard, the 

were thenceforward ■ 
p8f hu the emperor promuJ- 


io Germ*? 
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gated die promised constitution for nil of Ms domiruggs, flf n pt ' 
Hungary and Lombard)' -Vcnetia, granting civil afid r eligtop 
liberty, a National Guard, and a hkamv-.,; J ><ei, Even this ivak 
not fully satisfactory to the revoktiona":. , , * Constitutional A# 
sembly, baled on universal mflragV, must needs be convoked. 
The emperor again yh M.-d,amf then, -erriiud by fresh demonstrai 
lions in Vienna, fled to Innsbruck. i n hi* absence, the ntinisfy, 
by attempting, » diVotvc the -tu L ft ty organisation, brought 
on a new popular revolt t ■<. Ma.w and \kunu became a city 
of barricades, groomed by a u *. <»lntJonat\ Committee of Safety. 

While the imperial sovermcnt v.e, pn'ralw-d , the turmoil 
in Y>U!"(, the Hungarian* sccun i tie ir auction.} by cstub- 
i«r him' a separate, res$«»tt>ibic, Hungarian ministry, 
with a, Liberal- NT tiomiiU at its head. The Llbcrab 
charu' ter of the Magyar movement di -played itself ®* , " > * u *«* 
in reforms of the Liberal lyjv, (fl.-cU-d in March and “ nwmT 
April, 184ft, flv- press a as freed, a X, ti> Guard, was <n 
yini'ed, feudal servitudes and UtV» w'-rc «>b di -lied. »«,ble-‘ ”, : • 
b-r. •>! to share in the Ux- burden-. Lmt- w,ro t< * , , 
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The rt'v? i J » j * ]> >» 1 , i A" - •* i 
tiiitl , mtKtrr.ih lv f "S »n aL 
whelmed Metier), nh am* 
crtit*> for almost even 

began to break up in the vy miner oi , .K48. as nation 
aiist semimer t-mvi^vd more piominenth.. Ry Its 
Satai entanglement with discordant national*. t 
bj lions, she democrat ic-nathtoalist revolution w..* 
doomed to de-troy itself in a cumin t of nations. 

It was this nationalist t-lcment which made the new consti- 
tutional settlement impraa' rifle for Austria-Hungary. Had 
Magyars, Slavs, and Germans harmoniously do- TSeUew 
manded constitutional gove, . their demand Ausw«a 
could not have bun gainsaid 1’nhhppily, th* 
liberals, wh<> flared democracy, were at the same fi*<» fey 
time, and even more strenuou'flv. insisting .ufrou the R * tt0Ii * 5i ‘ m 
separate national claims of their own people, and these national 
Aw* <sowM.,#ot bio satisfied for the Slam without hurting the 
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pride of Germans and Magyars, or for the Magyars without 
arousing the. jealousy of the Slavs and Germans, or for the 
Germans without incurring the resentment of the Shivs. 

For this very reason the Austrian Constitution of 25 April, 
1848, was unsatisfactory : it left Hungary entirely out of con- 
, miiMdt ^deration, and at the same time fell short of the de- 
taniaite sires of the other nationalities. To prepare a better 
******** constitution, a ReuhsUig (Ini|»erial Diet) representing 
by universal suffrage all of the Hahsburg territories except 
l*>mbardy-Yecetia and Hungary , assembled at Vienna on 22 July, 
1848. Racial animosities divided the deputies, less than half 
of whom were Germans, into distinct and discordant groups, 
and stultified the deliberations. One great reform was ac- 
complished, however, at the instance of the {>ea.san is, who com- 
posed a fourth of the Assembly, and by the acquiescence of the 
middle-class majority, --- namely, the abolition of the peasants’ 
servile obligations to their feudal lords. 

Shortly before the meeting of the Reichstag, the Slavs had 
held a congress of their own in June, 1S4S in Prague, where the 
» TtaPan- Liberal movement had already secured a National 
(in Con- Guard, the convocation of the Provincial Estates, 
* 9 *' and a responsible goverixooit. f.Vceh, Polish, Rus- 

skih, and Serbia' delegates hen rn ; a-, brother Slavs, and 
sounded the praise- of their gteat and valorous race in unity 
of spirit but with a Baled of dissonant tongues. Eloqut-n* 
manifestoes, proclaiming loyalty to the Hahsburgs, appealing 
to all branches of the Slav race, and calling for a general ion- 
great «f all the nations, were the only achievements of the un- 
practical congress. But the excitement of the Czech populace 
of Prague led to more tangible, if less desirable, results, — rioting 
bit t$ June, the erection of barricades, and an assault upon 
the residence of Prince Windischgr&tz, the Austrian commander, 
mi the shooting of bis wife as she stood at the window. Fight - 
kg matted, from which Prime Windischgrat,: cm.rged as the 
victor <m 17 June, 1848. The Liberal reforms were hastily 
withdrawn, Bohemia was put under martial law , and the Cxech 
movement expired. * 

Not ao the" movement of the southern Slavs. The Serbo- 
Croat* «f Croatia a m Slavonia, fearing rather the domineering 
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Magyar* than the German Austrians, had secured the 
mcnt as ban (viceroy of Croatia) of Count Joseph Jellachich von 
Burim, a Croatian nohiem.ir, who had inherited from, 
his father, a veteran of tiie Napoleonic Wars, and f.- ff y 
manifested in border warfare against the Turks, the *•»«* 
spirit of a patriot and of a tighter. The new ban v 

alarmed the imperial court and angered the Magyars by con- 
voking a Croatio-Slavomc Diet (June, 1848). The presence 
of Slovenes from Styria and Camiola, Slovaks from northern 
Hungary, and Czechs from Bohemia made the Diet virtually 
a pan-Slavic congress, like the one simultaneously sitting at 
Prague Mistrusting that Jellachich purjxwed to set up a 
Croalio- Slavonic kingdom, the imperial government suspended 
him from office. Thereupon he hastened to visit the enqie^or 
at Innsbruck with assurances that his innocent intent was* 
loyally to serve the house of Habsburg, and to overcome tin 
rebellious Magyars. He was given a hearty welcome, for the 
Imperial government was daily becoming more hostile to tiie 
Magyars, who had madt Hungary practically independent, with 
separate national flag, army, ambassadors, and ministry. More- 
over, Austrian financiers were frenzied by the emission of Hun- 
garian paper money, which supplanted the notes of the National 
Bank of Vienna. Austria might very well encourage the Croa- 
tian movement so long as that movement was directed against 
the troublesome Magyars. So thought the emperor when early 
in September. 1848, he. reinstated Count Jellachich as ban of 
Croatia. The armed conflict of nations in Austria-Hungary 
was at hand. 

During the same eventful summer of 1848, all eyes in Ger- 
many, and in the German provinces of Austria, were focussed 
on the Frankfort National Assembly, the living 4 Th# 
embodiment of German national aspirations Here *«»*&** 
again, there was woeful lack c*f unanimity. Although A **** Nr • 
the Assembly, after long deliberation, announced 1 equality be- 
fore the law, freedom of person, of press, of petition, of meeting, 
to. be the rights of Germans, it came tf grief in attempting 
to construct a national government. “file first essential; % 
central executive, ‘ it hoped to secure Jgy electing ArchdtdctD 


"x,; ■ v 1 *? 
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John of Austria, a print* who had openly derided Mettenaich’s 
conFcrvatisoa, Ip be l&gtcksmiBtser (Vicar of the Empire). By 
t-.H step offense was §iven alike to the Republicans, who de- 
tested princes, to the jealous state go\ eminent*, which feared 
edtpse. and to the Fft&sian nationalist, who hoped to build up 
the Fatherland around Prussia. The Res hrjehtxsGf was to 
govern through ^ministry responsible to a d» mot ratic assembly, 
lire extent of the new empire was a still more delicate question ; 
far it would not be a German Empire if Prussia brought in her 
unwilling: PcjS>h subje« ts, and Austria-! Hungary her rcUdhuus 
Czechs, Poles, Magyars. Slovaks, etc. On the other hand, the 
empire would be sadly mutilated if the German population of 
eith *r Prussia or Austria shunt 1 i •• <-\- l*jih.if. There w ■ more- 
ovei . the problem of the Schh -wig-H -«Meiners ’ft’lio .e Orman 
nationality Denmark wa» attenraimr to i.\t-nid<\ and Prussia 
was lighting to defend. Pres 1 d- inglorious *ii-. mtinuation 
of the Schl es wig- 1 1 . .1 -,t ein \V in “vptember, ibav provoked 
* Hath • ■. .’i.-t rivts and out? age’. ; n I >rt . which siru-d only 

to incense the partisans oi a ..ad. , 

In the Swiss cant nys ■ i w v . * i n rating movement 


entirely successful. The l-egi-a 

Swxecs of one hand, gave to Sr 

federal unity, ami .. 


( M;r„ ia nf ,bi % \ on the 

/t'ii ok! t large i jK-ruumeftt 
*ia, other, adtorded to the 


& taNkf***" t!i «‘ *' ' : -*i t*»nt 

can government. 

' 1 Wt left Italy in April, with 

* Tuscany, the Pap.d States, and >Jfp!- • 


VOJferoof 


the peninsula from 'us*r : ,r 


n ’ • >r auaOTfpubii - 

the iroop-i of Sardinia, 
h.ouning to emancipate 
JiTii.nstioj!, .trill with eon* 


Imlu&r 


^litiirii «na l cover? . mo 
I*-- the republic ttf Si 


:n all tile state-- i x'vpt Vet? ice 
Mark. Patriot > Weed the 


resurrectwocof Italy — the Misorgmcnlo ■- to he .u hm-l : I tal y 
WouM become : free federation of c-miitmi.-nal morurchfejb 
, that glorious promise of freedom, farts soon a \ e the lie. On 
fa April rile pope repudiated Lib? ration. In May. 

after a wiki Repub, na« outbreak in Naph-s, the king of the Two 
Stcffim .-xllssoh cd hi* ( lumber, abrogated the n>- Stutional 
tfajfmt, and majieri rise Neapolitan troops from the north,; 
Thus abandonedT flu* northern nationalist* ncvcrihdftat, per-"' 
in proclaiming the annexation of Loir 1 ardy-Venetia, 




*«* anion vm short-lived, however, for the poorly verm 
ill-organized fxmfy of the Italians, unable to present a 
. -Austrian .army fawn wfafordng Radetzky, were defeator-ar 
Custom (H Jtif. 1845; ; and the nctoriou^RadetzS^re- 
stored the fmm status qua. Only the city of Venice defiantl y 
Republican^ refused to submit. y 

'Hjc summer of 1848 had been encouraging for the imperial 
Austrian government. The pah Slav propaganda of the Czechs 
had evaporated before Genera! Wmdischgrat z’s mus- 
ket ry (June).; General Radetzky had crashed the Cl °** of 
, rebellion in Italy (July ■August) ; the German silua- 
rion was not threatening, and the still successfully ta*»«y 

inaii)wie/(liMr> .. < < * Movometlts 


h . , aiwraw 

y rebel-' of i$*8 ; 


'"’■’’"■'c* t ' v “"' *»*-•>* at 

insubordinate* Magyar state vas menaced 
lious Ramans in lYansylvarua, and I--, truculent Auctrima 
Seriro -Croats in the southwest. It was 'a favorable 
opjjortunity. In September, *848, Jdlachich was 
aUow<d to cross the Drave RiVer into Hungary at the h^T 
head of an army of invasion. At first he was repelled. 

Then the Austrian government dissolve! the Hungarian Diet, 
declared Hungary in a state of war, made Jellachich commander 
of the troops :n Hungary, and attempted to send part <*{ the 
Viennese garrison to his aid. 

Just at. this pfiint the populace of Vienna asserted itself, and 
initiated the next phase of the revolution, the popular Repub- 
lican phase. By this time many Ixmrgeois Liberals. _JJ 
having lost busipate by the t dirndl, and many liberal- jS* 
minded cottntiy-geaticmeo, having lost their in- *•*•**■ , 
come from manorial dt^,,$pd?%»e clergy, longing for Sm 
p^aoe, had abandoned the revolution to the more J** n * vahU - 
masses, the emandp.t'.-.vl peasants, the Rfr-JSS^S^*' 
;|Hwltcan clubs, and the discon u nted workingmeai . 
’who had only their lives., to lose. The bloody June ’ * 
Days in Paris fitly pit^sd the series erf. tragedies which now 
ensued. ■*. 4 % a 

For three reasons the masses in Vienna opposed the coercion 
■of Hungary, (t ) As democrats, they felt ^Ide.symiiatfay with 
efforts to democratize Hlpgaty. (2} As Gov 
h** 1 * ''t»K®Baha(ts, they would gladly have||lk>wed the Magyars 
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to go their way, so thft German Austria might be free to loin 
the new Germany ■ perhaps the republic of Germany. {3) As 
•Hm ril| , revolutionaries, they made common cause with the 
Magyars as enemies of reaction. When, therefore, 
^ 22 , ** the Viennt^rbopsirere ordered out against Hungary, 
October. the Viennese mob hanged the minister of war from 
,m ’ a lantern post, 6 October, 1848 Next day Vienna 
was a city of barricades, manned by de-jierate proletarians, who 
had stonned'and despoiled the armory. 'Hie garrison, expelled 
.from the city, joined Jellachich, who now, in < oruert with Win- 
diachgrSfz (fn*m Prague^, moved on Vienna. On 26 <h:t«iber 
Windisch gr&tz began the attack. In their extremity, ti • 
Viennese looked for help to the Magyar army: but on ,<0 Oc- 
tober from the spire of St. Stephen's thev beheld with sinking 
hearts the defeat of that army by Jellachich, at Schwechat. 
On ji ( k’ofwr Windischgr&tz took jhixscsm*-;-, of Vienna A 
Score or ao expiated their revolutionary' attempt, with their lives. 

Reaction triumphant now assumed tire reins o» government 
in the person of Prince Felix Shwarwnbtrg, soldier, dip;- ■ mat. 

f >' n ’’- • ; ‘d * o> rat, and, brother-in-law of Wlndiseh- 
«n#Tuia gr&U. A strong and united monarchy was to him* 
a« -to Prince M* tt<rnich Ik; lore him, the mainstay 
of the moral order hi his ta«k of rejuvenating the 
monarchy, he had a young sovereign as master, for on 2 
8ctar<n«a- December, 1848, the Emperor Ferdinand had ab- 
dicatcd in favor of his > ighteen-year-okl nephew 1 
Francis Joseph. That di-ta-tcful legacy of revolution, the 
eraaefa Rckksia g, was transferal to Kremsier, and there 

allowed to elaborate a theoretical constitution, until 
on 4 March, 1849. Schwarremberg suddenly proclaimed an 
entirely different constitute.'.. tua-wd on the yea of welding all 
the Habsburg dorrinkms ir/o a • trong and undivided monarchy. 

, The strong and united monarchy did hot yet exist In fact. 
Hungary, basing d* < hired Francis Joseph's accession illegal, 
50^ was at war with Austria. At first, the Magyars had 

Bw gt ri — been thrown into a punk: by JeUarhidb'a rapid advance 
into Hungary and by his occupation of Budapest 
(| January, 1849’. Windischgrtt*, the cowjuefor of Pragufe 
and of VljEtna, who was Ukewise now invatfing Hungary* 
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inflicted a serious defeat on the revolutionary Magyar army. 
All western Hungary was at his mercy. With indomitable and 
reckless courage, Louis Kossuth rallied the lesser nolplity, the 
lower middle dames, and the Magyar peasantry to the national 
cause, issued banknotes, and searched for competent generals. s 
Encouraged by timely triumphs in Transylvania, Croatia, and 
Slavonia, and by news that the main Magyar army had out- 
maneuvered Windisdhgrite, Kossuth in an exultant oration pro- 
posed a Hungarian Declaration of Inde})enden<}e. on 14 April, 
1849, the independence of Hungary was proclaimed. 

It was the high tide of Republican Revolution in the spring of 
1849, with Republican triumphs tgrTtaly and Germany as well 
as in Hungary. Mazzinfs “Young Italy’ - party was tB Wirin 
responsible for outbreaks in Rome and in Leghorn ReVoi* 
which replaced the pope and the grand-duke of £ 

Tuscany by republican forms of government in the 
Papal States and Tuscany respectively (February, 1849)- And 
the democratic party in Sardinia reopened the war agau : 
‘Austria In Germany, too. Republican dubs, disgusted with 
the futile federative efforts of the Frankfort Assembly, fomented 
revolution early in 1849. The month of May, 1849, witnessed 
the establishment of provisional republican governments in the 
Rhenish Palatinate and in the kingdom of Saxony, the erection 
ef barricades at Brrelau (Prussia), and the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion in Baden, where the provisional government, set up in June, 
was soon able to muster more than 30.000 troops. For a moment 
it Seemed as if this second spring contagion of revolution would 
plant republics as widely as the first had spread constitutions. 

The Republican Revolution had hardly begun before it failed, 
and the ride of Restoration set in. In March, 1849, the king 
of Naples suppressed his Parliament, and two months T| f| ^ 
later the ragged revolutionaries of Sicily were crushed Repubiku 
by his royal army : absolutism was restored in south- 
earn Italy, the republic of Rome was extinguished at 
the end of June; and Plus IX returned, supported by French 
arms, - converted to Conservatism by the egresses of the anti- 
c l eric a l Republicans. In Tuscany, as early &% t April. *. rnwi- ; 
1849. upper classes and peasantry had feted to ttaBte ^ 
restore the grand'duke. In the north, A^hrian ’ aims' 
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triumphed. HopslMdy'^feked by Radetsky (j$ March, 
1849 Charles Albert Abandoned the throne of Sardinia to bis 
son Victor Emmanuel II, and ffed to Portugal, there to die a 
yvqt later. to May Austrian troops entered Florence , and the 
Austrian general fifcjriau so cruelly punished the Lombard city 
of Bresda for its revolution, that he earned the unenviable 
nickname of “ General Hyena . ” Finally, the city-republic of 
Vehiyc, besieged and bombarded. Starving and cholera-stricken, 
surrendered to the Austrians at the end of August, 1849. With 
the exception of the liberal monarchic*! constitution which 
Sardinia retained, Restoration was complete: pope and princes 
in peaceful possession of their tkr. aes, and Austrian soldiers 
insolently swaggering in the streets, of Venice, Milan, and 
Florence. 

T he end of the Hungarian Republic was no less tragic. The 
climax of Kossuth's career was reached on 6 June, 1849, when 
s 1*, ]n ‘ joyously returned to Budapest just after that dty 

< *5 bad been ruapturn] from (he Austrian invaders. 

SSeite* Tben , < l uii:k,v catastrophe came, Jeikhteh 
move*: north from Croatia with almost 40,000 
men; Baron von Haynmi approach* d with die main body of 
<x>poo Austri.m troops . w uile from across the Carpalhiam 
advanced an army of 80,000 Russians sent by the Tsat .Nicholas 
I, that stem autocrat, to aid his young hi * ther-roonarcb Fnuids 
Joseph, to rribtablish absolutism in Au trig-Hungary. Ip 
July, Budapest again .surrender*'*! to Austrian captors. By the 
middle of August one Magyar army had been routed by Q»cra i 
Haynau, while the other, facing overwhelming odds, had #ur- 
rendeml to the Russians. Thirteen revolutionary generals 
and more than one hundred civilians were executed, and two 
thousand were imprisoned. Louis Kossuth escaped to Turkey, 
jhence. after tw6 years' imprisonment, he Journeyed to the 
flailed States and Great Britain, finally settling in Turin, ever 
jjStwmlv pleading for a cause that was dead. * 

- To restore order, to consolidate the monarchy, and to fortify 
tffo own against future attodfcK the young emperor and his 




in Germany 


AND 


Mon, and tSi-AiaSmii C^pituMnii of March, r&*y, 
ahrogatedf'in ilhe v a*BI» « unity of the empire 
narchkal prj^aples ” Transylvanian, Croatian, 
and Serbian territories which Hungary bad annexed ” 
were again detached. Hungary lost its last vestiges *?"*j*c 
Of independence, and submitted, together with the um0V 
other province* of the monarchy, to (human officials sent out 
from Vienna. The revolutionary reforms were all undone, 
excepting only that the nobles never regained their former 
power in local politics or their exemption from ^taxation or their 
seigniorial rights. Serfdom was a thing of the ;n-,t in the Habs- 
burg dominion®. 1 

Meanwhile, Republicanism had fared rso better in Germany 
than in Italy or Hungary. The Prussian government, having 
restored order at Breslau, felt sufficiently secure to 

, a % » , , , . 4* 

seim tmops t*J suppress the May Revolution tn mod of Re 
Saxony, to restore order in the Palatinate, and, with 
somewhat greater difficulty, to defeat the revolu- 
tionaries in Baden (June-July, i&w). Their dreams of a united 
republican Germany shattered, many of the revolutionaries 
emigrated to the republic across the Atlantic, — the United 
States. — a republic which they were somi caHed upon to 
defend from disintegration. 

The Republic an outbreaks in Germany had followed upon the 
failure of the Frankfort .Assembly. That Ttody, after deeply- 
offending Austria-Hungary by resolving to exclude 
•all non-German lands from the proposed German ^ ittfeo# 
Empire, had completed the draft constitution, and l^oWort 
early in April had offered the title of hereditary 
German Emperor to Frederick William IV, the king 
of Prussia. That weak-minded monarch, undecided as usual, 
was both reluctant to accept :» “crown of shame” from a revolu- 
tionary assembly of his social infrrfors, and fearful of offending 
Austria or Russia; nevertheless he evaded a point-blank-refusal 
by asking tew acquiescence of the other Ckrrman governments. 
Twenty-eight smaller states ajiproved the creation of the em- 
pire, bttt the four kings of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and 
HanowgMffiMmtod, and Austria iri|gpraua^^^iisuM)rv.v «1 F red-, 
v "4 . ; iSStts-pt in I 
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Su? thm:upoD refuaed the imperial crown, *8 April, 

184 * Fading its plans obstinately blocked by Austria and 
Prussia, the discouraged Frankfort Assembly griiXmeUed 
away. ‘Its work was a Ware. ' ' ^ ”T ; 

After the collapse of the National Assembly, and the extiac- 
b« rfae Republi^.Rrto,^, riv;1 , ,h“LrgS- 

KmW * aUon . of Gcpaan/wete propounded by Prussia and 

Prussian plan was due to Radowitz, the 
tr*. ud *•„ fr “* Jld and adviser of Frederick William IV. Radowitz 

s?s2r “ a f ™ chu " h “ * "« 

x«5o Slat 1 e ‘ latter half of his program, he believed, 

Union wl,- C t/ d ^ , reali f d b y ^ establishment of a German 
hf W0Qld exclude Austria-Hungarv. To this end 

be institution, startlingly similar to that of the 

Pr0vl * ding for 1>russian hegemony, 

’ T a P ° pu,ar asscmbl > - Seventeen 
jomed the Umort, and a Parliament was elected early in 

t£S of lhe P ]an was due to Frederick William’s 

“ a PP r ehensi<i»of Austrian or Russian displeasure, as much 
astothe determined ctforts of die Austrian minister, Schwar- 

GermajP r™?* S ™ ,rzcnber 8 proposed to reorganize the old 
G*nmmc Confederation, which should include the entire Yus 
taan monarchy, Hungary and all, and should be provided with 
a directory of seven members, alternately presided over by 
Austna^and Prussia^ After the defeat of the Hungarians, 
Schwarzeaberg was able to press his plans with redoubled vigor 
making no secret of his hatred for Prussia. When he called i 

S^!S eat 10 reor ^rdze the Confederation, Prussil 

convoked a nval congress at Berlin, and then, menaced by 1 
truculent coalition of Austria, Wiirttemberg, and Bavaria and 
feanng that the conservative Nicholas of Russia would kgain 
come to Franas Joseph’s assistance, Frederick William wavfred 

Restoration* & f WeakI ? *f e wa F- Even Schwarzen berg’s pkn 
**»©«- of reorganization was now discarded, so comDlete 
5SSS- ™ “Ctogr triumph ; and thc'cjd <XSc 

a,. Confederal, ..ni^irganued in ,8,;. »as rc&tabliied 
The Diet proceeded to undo the work of the revo. 

&Zd r bT Un8 ft ! adamen . Ul ri ? hts of German citi- 
zens, and by appointing n committee, popularly called the 
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“reactionary committee,” to eliminate iuch dangerous prin- 
ciples as universal suffrage from the constitutions of 1848. Under 
Schwarzenberg’s influence, as formerly ’under Met ter- 
nidi’s domination, the German governments aftey tntfce 
*850 rigorously repressed Liberalism, and stamped e ***“ ,to * 
their hatred of progress upon courts, chambers, schools, and 
clergy. 

Ardent German patriots were deeply disappointed in King 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, whd had miser Jjfy* failed to 
codperate with the Frankfort Assembly or to withstand Austria 
or to become a great national leader. likewise, German 
Liberals were chagrined at his obstinate opposition to the 
establishment of real political democracy in Prussia. «■ The sup- 
posedly Liberal constitution, which bad been granted in Decem- 
ber, 1848, was subsequently revised by royal com- 
missions and reactionary statesmen, Until, as» finally 
promulgated by the king on zi January, r8so, it was «nun«Bt in 
a thoroughly Conservative document. However, it ££££* 
proved to be the one permanent result of tfjfflfcevolu- u»® Doc»- 
of 1848 in Prussia; and, with changes .only of “^ tof 
detail, it has remained the constitution of Prussia from 
1850 to the prerent and throughout these years lias preserved 
the form, if not the spirit, of representative, ‘constitutional 
government. The Prussian Constitution of 1850 was ^decreed 
by royal authority, like the French Charter of '814 ; it em- 
bodied an elaborate declaration of individual rights and liberties, 
though without adequate provision for rendering them effective ; 
it asserted the “divine right ” of the monarch to reign and 
intrusted wide powers to the king. The king is head of the 
ariqy, of the church, and of the whole dvil service. The upper 
legislative chamber (Herrenkaus) is recruited almost exclusively 
by royal appointment. And all measures, before they' become 
law, require the king’s assent ; though* by, reasoned the monarch’s 
control of the Herrenkaus, no measure of which he disapproves 
is likely to be enacted. Ever ,tja&jewer chamber ( Abgeord - 
rtttenhaus), while nominally chosen by universal manhood .suf- 
frage, re presents plutocracy rather than; democracy, for, by a 
peculiar three-claaa system of indirect elections, equal represen- 
tation is accorded to the few rich mftn whos^Jortunes aggregate 
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aaevtbird <f the total J$jg}bin iraii^th of the 
middle dess whose modemieposaessions comprise uabtbjjilt'thlttf.,; 
and to the masses whose combined savings coostituta^f last 
third of the totalwealtb. And finally, in Prussia th^jpio^ty 
Is responsible not to |he parliament but to the kiqjp 
- The revolutionary movements which had so dbwt|K .the 
foundations of European politics had seemingly acconspfi&sd 
_ ..•■! r htA Httk, Switzerland, Holland. Denmark, Prussia. 

Sardinia, and a few other states had secured con* 
i n— n r stitutional government; servile dues had been abol 

afiaX'iaw i&lttd in Austria; but, for the rest, the democratic 
'innovations of the revolution lmd v:mished before the 
Itict drioua.armles of Conservatism. In Aust ria -Hungary, in the 
Italian and Goman states, autocracy again wielded the censor- 
ship ; in Great Britain tin- Chartist fiasco had left democracy dis- 
graced and disheartened ; in France the fierce June Days augured 
91 for the new republic. Despite its defeat, the political demo- 
cratic movement was not destroyed : it lived on in the des- 
perate dreams of the workingmen who had beheld, even if only 
\’Tbr a moment, democracy triumphant in Europe. For the 
present, however, nationalism, which, by its confinting laims, 
had defeated the revolution, still dwarfed all other considerations, 
refusing to be downed while Italy remained divided, Germany 
Jfopted, and Hungary subject to Austrian rule. 

'"m 1 , « 1 *• 1 
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CHAPTER XX 


• ^ ■: OMOWTH OP HATIOITAUSM, MW-lsTl 

I , '830 and tS 4 8 the idea of political democracy had 

made steady progress throughout hurope among both the 
workingmen and the middle class until in the eventful 
days of 1848 it had thrown the whole Continent into 
turmod. That »t had hot produced immediate results, 
commensurate with its aims and purposes was due j n **«**» 
|»rt to the factlkat certain peoples 0 f Europe divided H * ton * <isra 
their allegiance between the idea of political democracy and the 
nouan of patriotic nationalism A Mule reflection upon the na- 
tional and u« ud movements in the Hamburg dominions, which 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter, will furnish con 

H .iSET” 0i tk ’ in wbkh a «*»*> ‘>f nationality rouki 
!at&Ujr 1 fchok<- an aspiration for democratic government It 

a! gJ“ " if th f Patriotic instinct was more primitiv e and more 
jarful than the democratic ideal, ami that in many instances 
Jf* SlT" °lj eacti ? n !l i ^t rely upon the former to thwart 
P 010 * was > «Kirse ( that in most countries 
denmcracy was the program of but particular classes, while 

a spacious* platform on which an entire 
naaon could stand shoulder to shoulder. 

m»^^ qUe,l% ’ 5* ** inim '*<* to the bulk of 
garopeam seemed t» red from agitation for liberal consritu- 
and other paraphernalia of democracy «t- ^ 
by the chronic factional tumults 
wWdk, throughout the Ira of Mett<*«-nfch, and down 
to the domestic upheavals of 1848, had stirred wery iS ^* i8t ° 

Atfc^reSr J° ***r®<* more uaitedit upon colossal 

T ° **!“• continued 

wrae headway between 1848 and x^o, but it was .. 

. ‘ m > l, ■ ‘ s* y 
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dwarfed in historical significance by such achievements as the 
national unifications of Italy and Germany. 

As the nineteenth-century theory of jx.litical democracy waa 
derived mainly front,, |he revolutionary French doctrines 

“liberty" Irld “equality,” so contemporaneous na* 
^w«tton«i rf r ew its inspiration from ‘ fraternity.” And 

Heritor of ~*as “fraternity" under the great Napoleon had meant ,* 
Tr-nX* nations in arms, — the marshaling cowl fighting of 
hosts oi men. —so now, in the cause of national uni- 
jkations, the international peace which had attended the suprem- 
acy of Mettemich gave place to a new series of wars. 

One othe£ mark of the period from 1848 to 1870 was the fitting' ■ 
far* that its most conspicuous {tersonage was another Napoleon 
^ Bonaparte, who, as politician apd adventurer, rivaled 

Bon*p»rtisi even the first emperor of the French. The picturesque 
Heritage career of this second Bonaparte merits somewhat 
detailed consideration on account of the enduring miinjsjce 
which it has exerted upon the fortunes of present-day France, 
Italy, Germany, and Austri.t-Hungary. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AND THE Ekl.i tJ>)N 
Of THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of 1 amis wBbttaparU:, 
erstwhile king of Holland, and of fior tense Beauhaitlhis,'%aa 
^ bora in the palace of the Tuileries at Paris in 180®, 

Napoleon HLs uncle, the Emperor Napoleon, then at the very 

’Zsrs;» hci * hi of his power, stood sponsor for him at baptism 
i» and inscribed his naipe in the family register with ft 

right of succession. ! Exiled from France, along with all Bona- 
partes, by the Ultra-Royalists in i8t6, be passed his youth in ^ 
Switzerland. Savoy, and southern Germany. He attended a 
gymnasium at Augsburg and was put through a thorough cottrae 
in military science under an able Swiss general, but the credit 
for his excellent liberal education was due primarily to the 

s r , <t i ‘ 

‘The Konapartitt princes whs h hWHjm d ia the r*OK;niwd line of mrniwNl 
between Napoleon I and Louis N l yohowB M w-psrte were {1 ) the «on of NspofmaL; 
— the king of Rone, titular Napoleon H, who died in iMr; (») the 
Naptfeml — Look, who died in i&tdl 0 the older »n «i Louis Mitfkssp^ if,' ' 
Look Nspdeon — Nsjwlecm lawk, Who dW to iS 3 i . ( ^.;-/jj£! 
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devotion 'of fck inte%ct^IIy gifted mother ; ' and ft 4u ftj,' . 
her also that Be Hftnug. Me pet axioms : “With a name like his 
he would always be seething” ; “He ought to know how to 
anrnse the royahtt and republican crowds”; ‘AD means «rf 
'ruling, are good, legitimate, and sufficient, provided only that 
material .prosperity-is ensured.' 1 J 

firelight up to regard the tradition of his family as identical 
w.th that of the Revolution, Prince I, mi, Napoleon accounted 
hnnsdi from the a Horn huler .rf LiHmlfc’n a 

prAit-.tkred au*todi,m ,.f the p inupks of liberty, 
equality, ami fraternity, i f.u! not the bourgeois gov - 
.eminent ofl-ouis 1’hilippc brm f grmt<^» ^idsJv. he would 
have gone straight to Puri- in j* and ‘there < ’.unwT the fruits 
of the overthrow of ( harks X tut. ' , . .utionarL As 
it was, he joined in Hah dm nuAiiiot ■ 
bomri and participated in tie- mmm< 
the l>ope, but he soon fell into th. hand- 
wai release* 1 only through his mother., t> c* 
tiraaitaneously with French republic an- l 
but the watchfulness oi Louis Philippe on ■ 
film action of the Russian tsar on the other , , 

partiat prince to the necessity of wielding tm p, r 
the sword. 


Mri u*t\ of the Car- 
t* iSji against 
i* * \ ‘"trims, and 
! ta \ !i*‘ Int.igui d 
B *rh IV : 'r rr])ds, 
1 " • V id , d 
f f m i ’ 1 'flj * 

-n 


( In of wnimp* which culminated ir ; the A /W \ f V 

/x/fW (fg^h he set fortlji hl> political theorie the Fm^h 
IpMapfre, he muintcuiioi, had 1 k*cji the perfect reali-ra* 
tidn of the principle of 1789, It had rested ufxur r ru^ eoos 
foundation of national sovereignty ; it had rev ognizeu " c f *•** 
universal manhood suffrage in it- domestic. a''iirs, lHtl * 
and in its foreign relations it had upheld the cause of separate 
nationalities ; it had been solidified, directed, and rendered 
gkrttotis by its Osarism, that is, by intrusting powjm to an 
emperor whose absolutism was conditioned only by his ability 
to promote public prosperity and to retain popular support. 
£u<m, according to Louis Napoleon, had been the aims of the 
urst Napoleon and such would be his aim* in endeavoring to 
reestablish the empire in Frarnee. 

Wsdcnrw now that these wtfeings of Louislf apoleon presented 
a va^r wmky idealized picture of the First : Empire, but they, 
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fitted fit very nicely with The ^Napoleonic Legend,” 1 which, 
wpm on sea-girt St. Helena by the great Napoleon Wmself , ai- 
t , ^ ready had obtained^sentimeu t a i credence In many a 
the " n«* French cottage. And. drcumstanoes of. the reign of 

***** LoaisPhilip|>e^$30-r«48) tended to exalt the legend 
and incidentally to feed the ambition of Prince Loins 
Napoleon. The French monarchy which owed its erection to 
the July Revolution was. a« we have seen, a i >< t: ryeois compromise 
between Bottrbon reaction and Republican liberalism, and the 
very concessions winch it was obliged to malm :■> ibojatter were 
fuel to theBonapartist flame. Thus the i ri.olor again Supplanted 
'.the white flag as the. national ensign, am! hail not the tricolor 
been the banner of Napoleon ? Thus, too, the detested fleur-de- 
lis atop the Wndftme column was replaced by an iron statue 
of the Little Corpora!,' and had not that column been cast from 
cannon which Napoki m hi itself had captured from the Austrians ? 
The completion of th< ; >»<.iumenta! arch of triumph in Paris 
(1836) in commemoration of the military exploits ol Napoleon 
brought the ignominious ; > r eign policy. of the bourgeois king 
* Into glaring contrast with the glorious victories of the emperor; 
and Louis Philipp* p»iid the r owning tribute to BonapartURh . 
, when he had the bones of the emperor brought Ixiek frt % St. 
"Helena (1840) to repose under the stately dome of the /ism- 
lides, just as the exile had willed, “on the banks of the Seine 
among the people whom he had so dearly loved.” 

, Twice during the reign of Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon 
made premature attempts to take advantage of the growing 
Bonaparrist sentiment in France and to reestablish the 
empire. The first time, in 183% raising his standard 
at Strassburg and being speedily arrested, he was 
released on condition that he emigrate to America. 
The second time, in 1840, landing at Boulogne with 
the declaration that the emperor's bones should rest 
only in- a “regenerated France,” he was condemned 
to Imprisonment for life, and the next six years he spent in 1 wfe; 
fortlpca of Ham. It was during this period of captivity f$ti 
Louis Napoleon added a rnOd variety of Socialism to his ot%r 
political theories. He readfy perceived dial the government s! 
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touis Philippe existed primarily in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie and that the body of f rench workingmen, whose numbers : 
and misery the Industrial ftevolu lion wa s then rapidly 
increasing, were its most natural enemies. His hu- Uua>w «i 
manitarian impulses and hi* sense ut “ good politics” 
led him forthwith to espouse the cause of the work- * p “ eon 
logmen. From prison he corresponded with Louis Blanc, the 
Socialist, and with Proudhon, the Anarchist, .mb he wrote 
another book, the Extinction a} Pauperism , flat promised, as 
the cornerstone of his projected regime, the material prosperity 
of all classes. It would be his business, be said, to assist iht capi- 
talists by opening up new fields of industry ; the peasant?, by 
stimulating the cultivation of the land through the aid oi gov- 
ernmental grants ; and the industrial proletarians, by providing 
work in abundance and so increasing their power of purchase. 
Ip this way wori would be ioui.d for the unemployed, a demand 
pould be created for every product, and poverty would even- 
tually disappear. “The triumph of Christianity abolished 
slavery; the triumph of the French Revolution abolished serf- 
dom ; the triumph of democracy will abolish pauperism.” And, 
of course, democracy, s6 far as France was concerned, was a 
cryptogram, to which Prince Louis Najxdeon alone had the key. 

Louis Napoleon was lucky. In 1840 he managed to *escape 
from the prison of Ham, in the guise of a workingman, curiously 
enough, and to make Ms way to England. Two years elapsed 
and he was recalled with open arms by all France. - The year 


1848 marked the first success in the Great Adventure 
As soon as news reached him in February, 1&48, that a Joint 


uprising of bourgeois Republicans and Socialist workingmen had 
effected the deposition of Louis Philippe, Lotus Na- 
poleon crossed over to Paris. The ra'licals welcomed 
him, bat the more moderate members of the pro- «Bd th« 
government ware insistent that he should lea ve 
iWPkmntry forthwith, It was wonderfully fortunate Revolution 
that he obeyed instructions and spun with- 
to England, because in that way he wA absent from f ranee 
-f #0 the bourgeois Republicans and Ife&tialLst workingmen 
aad thus he escaped the opprobrium which the > 
upon the former for the horrible bloodshed of the 
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June Days. At the same time, the offer of his services to the 
aged dirite of Wellington, then gallantly overawing Oje British 
Chartists, gave guarantees to the middle class of Trance, the 
lovers of law and order, ‘that his radicalism was not of the dan- 


gerous son, , . 

It was thus that the name of a Bonaparte presented liseli 

to all Frenchmen as a pledge of peace and security In the 
midst erf most unseemly quarrels between Socialists, 
•?*“**“*, bourgeois Radicals, Moderate Republicans, and Cath- 
OrttotaS olics, — each faction interpreting “liberty” and 
of ntfoool- “equality” after the desires of its own heart, — Louis 
Napoleon stepped in and with the charming word 
“fraternity” stilled the tumult, • fraternity,” the memory 
of the proudest achievements of From h nationality, the single 
foundation on which all factions might nnite. In June, 1848, 
Prince Louis Napoleon was elected to the Assembly, and in 
December he was raised to the presidency of the republic by 
an overwhelming popular majority ' At the close of « 
todt the oath “to remain faithful to the democratic republic; 

to regard as enemies of the nation all those who may attempt 
by AW*! means to change the form of the established govern- 
ment-” Henceforth, for twenty- two years the history of Louis 


Napoleon is the history of France. . 

As president of the second republic ( 1848 1852/, Louis 
Napoleon proved to be one of the greatest as well as first of 
democratic politicians in Europe. “Politicians, in 
ni.i iTiitf the more recent American sense of the word per- 
JSSiSrf sons who can influence voters and control d< rfions - 
' have been everywhere an essential by-product of 
<i*nyw-riif?yy and it was no oddity that the estsblish- 
SofJnivenial manhood suffrage in Frp® % the 
revolution of 1848 was attended by the rise of * M pw* 
From the outset of administration Louis Napoleon 
' " - “ - -* support of all political and 






mm received booty support from aB feettas ntttataA 

dHfcd rnm * vim. 
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social groups In the state, “ making himseif,” in the American 
phrase, “solid with the country.” While he patted and parsed 
the workingmen and threw them a sop in the form of a volun- 
tary old-age i n s ur a nce (1850) which should be guaranteed by 
the state, he was craftily utilizing the bourgeois and Catholic 
majority hi the Assembly t<> pass such legislation' as would win 
him the favor of these groups. On one hand, business was 
protected and encourage!, a-,.! domestic order was strictl) 
enforced ; and, on the other, a hrmn-h military expedition was 
dispatched to Rome (1840) to reinstate Pope Pius IX in the 
temporal sovereignty from which the revolutionary movement 
of the preceding year had deposed him, and a sweeping treasure 
in 1850 restored the great privileges which the Catholic clergy 
had exercised in the days of Charles X over the education of 
french children. Thus, anient Catholics, whose consciences 
had been outraged by the irreligious polities of the bourgeois 
government of Louis Philippe, now' found themselves favored 
by Louis Napoleon; and the bourgeois themselves discovered 
that their particular economic interests were safeguarded as 
jealously by the Bonapartisf president as by the “king of the 

* green umbrella" (Louis Philippe). 

* The close alliance between Louis NajH>leon and the Clericals, 
many of whom in politics were out>poken reactionaries, might 
have cost the president the support of the radical and 
revolutionary elements on which, during his earlier ^^ tta 
years, he had chiefly relied, had not a constitutional between 
question arisen between the president and the Assembly ^ si ‘ 5 * nt 
which gave the former an opportunity to show his AmoMr 
loyalty to democracy. It will be recalled that both 

the president and the Assembly had been elected in 1848 by 
universal manhood suffrage. The Assembly, however, com- 
posed largely of griddle-class persons who ware fearful of the 
results of the exerdse of the franchise fctfj the working classes, 
passed an electoral law in 1850, depriviitg of ^he suffrage those 
who had not lived and paid taxes three -jerkin the commune 
in which ftey voted, Ja effect thhk^^Mlfi'. Affranchised 
the ever-moving artisans of the large " MbS and deprived 
three ariflfo adulimtiles, out of a tots! eSrae'miQions, of the 
ballot. In this situation, Louis NajxrieanJperceived his chance 
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mi only to win tie workingmen but to ruin tie Assembly. He 
at once declared that as the eled!ed reprr".eriiptive of the entire 
nation he was. under obligation to pres • o? the Assembly bom 
disfranchising Frenchman. In November, 1851, be formally 
proposer! the reestablishment of universal manhood sufffege, 
and upon the refusal of the Assembly, he executed 

.. in December a coup d’ikti that in its general purposes 

c<wp aasu. and results resembled the celebrated coup <f fiat of the 
18th and loth Brumaire (1700), when the first 
Bof^partist adventurer had overthrown the govern- 
ment oi the nistlRipuhLic. 

On 9 December, 1851, the anniversary of the battle oi Au«ter- 
litz, Prince Louis Napoleon iVued a manifesto, proclaiming a 
temporary dictatorship, the di solution of the hated Assembly, 
the restoration of universal MiUr.tgy. and the submissjon to 
popular vote { pUbisdk ) of a projxwaJ to intrust the Prince- 
President with the task of revising the constitution. Louis 
Napoleon had counted shrewdly ujjon the acquiescence of most' 
Frenchmen; a careful disposition of loyal tiuops overawed the 
miu'^rity ; a few riots were quelh-d with some bloodshed ; prompt 
stifling of the press and activity on the part of the faithful 
secret ^police prevented the spread of counter-agitation; and the 
most dangerous leaders of the opposition, such as the Liberal 
Monarchist Thiers and the Republicans Cavaigriac and Victor 
Hugo, were seized and hushed out of the country. Under these 
circumstances, the French {«- pie decided, on 21 December, 
i85T, by 7 -00 000 votes against 640.000, to delegate to Louis 
Napoleon t}>-. "<rht <•: drawing up a new constitution for the 
Second Jtepuh'ic # ' 

In January, 1852, Uk- new constitution was promulgated. 

; It was a travesty of »vpub!i- an ism. To be sure, provision 
was ' made for a popularly elected Legislative Body <rf ‘ ? m ■ 
".«N fibers, but the president might rearrange electoral districts 
and the powers of the Body were carefully restricted: 
ft ln%ht not initiate legisIatJcat dr amend bills submitted by 
Hal government : it might not control the ministry or question 
frits y of the admimstratioo; it might not determine $»' - 
d«|ph qf Hie budget which it voted; it might not publish its - 
dr even elect its 'own presiding officer. The jwest* 
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dent, whose was lengthened to tee':; 

a kind of legititi§te dktator : the Ministry no ] 
a parliamentary cabinet, but wo, appointed by btm' 
movable at W* pfeasuie alone; a Council of State, chosen by 
him, drafted Ia8$ for submission to the Legislative Body ;.and 
a Senate,, th* members of which were named and salaried%y 
the president might revia%.the laws, propose r.ew one*, and 
interpret -the' constitution. Tlie president himself com mand ed 
the army and navy ; he could make war and peace • he appointed 
local officials, judicial and administrative ; he possessed the right 
of pardon; and be subjected the press to rigid surveillance. 
By means of die coup d'tiai of 1851 and. the ensuing promulga- 
tion of this remarkable constitution, — always in the name of 
democracy, — -Louis Napoleon, the adventurer, had taken a 
long step toward the destruction of democracy. 

The year 1852 in France was one of transition from repub- 
lican to imperial institutions. Louis Napoleon, now president 
nominally for ten years, put his own effigy upon the 
coins and restored the gilt eagles in the array. He kept 
up a show of universal suffrage. He made state vtmretOm 
processions throughout the country, accompanied by a J-jto^ipo 
subservient staff of newspaper reporters and by a paid '* 

group of shooters, who, stationed at strategic points in the 
audwtea, led the applause and opportunely cried vive Vmpereur. 
He spoke honeyed words to peasant*, to artisans, to capitalists 
to rich and poor, to reactionaries and revolutionaries, to agnostics 
and those religiously im iiued. And his reward was speedy and 
complete. On * December, 1853, he became in n«mc what he 
was already in fact, and was solemnly proclaimed, with the 
approval of eight million votes. Napoleon HI. emperor of the 
French. 1 The imperial constitution was amply .an adaptation 
of the M republican ” constitution of J&nuaay, 185a. 

The new regime, according to Napoleon’s pompous declara- 
tion, Was to be the final flower of the Revolution, and the emperor 


*ffi» tWe of "Napoleon |U M ItnpiSe'* the riffct tosreign of "Napoleon H,” 
hUt tortuMte woof Napoleon t, L'Aitb* (tto «•*«), who, siyted>hlsc»#» 
Jtau*, had torn ramd at the Aastma court «j|k HaW prinre umier 
,m*4t BefcfcntMlt, awl who .had dknodajwtlfWbkliteat Vienna In 
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himself was to be “the beneficent motive farce of the whole 
soda] ardor," For dght yews {1852-1860), tn truth, Napoleon 
III preserved his poonlaxity virtually unimpaired and the 
government of the Second Empire appeared to be the most 
stable that France had enjoyed since the Revolution. 

The reason for the seOning stability of the Second Empire 
was the support Which' various classes, formerly hostile jp each 
^ other, nojV unitedly accorded it. While Napoleon III 
3t>bait; «t carefully maintained the centralized administration 
%*£"* and the subordination of the elected Assemblies to his 
own will, 1 and sternly repressed distinctively Republi- 
can or Radical agitation,* he retained the loyalty of Liberals by 
l&irzir preserving universal manhood suffrage, however il- 
lusory it was in practice, as the underlying theory of 
his governmental system. He was perpetually rolling revolu- 
tionary phrases upon his tongue and was proud to confess that 
his empire rested on the suffrages of all France. 

At the same time, the brilliance of his imperial court could 
fascinate many Conservatives. In the drawing-room or over 
Cawiw- the teacups, Napoleon III was infinitely more at home 
***■• than his unde ; and his marriage in 1855 with Eug&ik, 

countess of Monlijo, a Spanish princess, gave him a helpmate, 
whose beauty, elegance, and charm of manner were of the utmost 
service in making the French court once more the center of 
European styles and fashions. The Empress Eugkiie, more- 
over, by her pious attachment to the CathoU? Church and by 
her famed charities was recognized both as the champion of 
Clerical polides and as the friend of the poor. * 

To the workingmen Napoleon III addressed words of cheer 
and encouragement. He assured them he was one of them. He 
rode in engine cabs with locomotive engineer*; he 
»2I talked familiarly with artisans upon the boulevards; 


‘Jib- efeetfoo aptmrt at *ct6tM candidates” — th<wr approved by the 
anpadl** rose paid from the state treasury, while other -aadidates were obliged 
to |ibi| tbeir own expenses. Mawnt the (Sectoral machinery was almost 
comMyia ft* emptrorS haade, fid bp act of «$j* every a wtBda t a had to 
uh* an oath ei fidelity t*> Ka^otagi, 

^t^e frwd w a of the ptaai egefeated ta he greatly abridged, and a law of 0 /$ 
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he drank healths to masons, carpenters, and plumbers. Be 
subsidized their unions, and be and the empress endowed charita- 
ble institutions for their betterment. It was for the working 
he affirmed, that his government of cheap bread; great public 
works, and hoUday*t>rimarily existed. He gloried in the appel- 
lation, “emperotf of the workmen.” Nevertheless, when one 
turns from promises to achievements, from words to deeds, one 
is aston&hed to find how little Napoleon III deserved the appel- 
lation. Only the mildest beginnings of social legislation 'were 
discoverable in the permission extended to laborers to form 
cooperative societies, as in England, for collective buying and 
selling (x86,?) ; in the legalization of trade unions and the recog- 
nition for the first time of the right of strikes and lockouts 
(1864) ; and in the extension of state guarantees to workmen’s 
voluntary insurance against death and industrial accidents 
(1868). Perhaps, however, it was worth while to have inaugu- 
rated social politics in France. •* 

It was to the capitalists and business men, however, that Na- 
poleon III made his most constant appeal. While he restricted 
liberty in political matters, he increased it in economic 
affairs. Governmental regulation of industry was 
lessened ; the organization of commercial corporations 
was facilitated ; the merchant marine was subsidized ; a system 
of savings banks was established ; a policy of free trade, borrowed 
from England, was gradually introduced; and both industry 
and trade were stimulated by a series of remarkable public works. 
Not only were harbors improved, swamps drained, canals dug, 
and road* repaired, but the Second Empire was the period of 
railway construction throughout France. It was likewise dur- 
ing this period that Paris was beautified and adorned under 
the supervision of the emperor's great friend, Baron Haussmann, 
and became the pleasure dty of the world. 1 Many were the 
fortunes made or swelled during the Second Empire. And the 
bourgeoisie, who were the chief beneficiaries, were loyal to 
Napoleon III for many years. * 

For generations the bourgeois’* had been of all classes in 
France the one most affected by hostility to the Catholic 

’The fatcmtfonal exposition* fold in Pub in (8ss§M h 1867 attested the 
et the dty tad tte growth of material comfiait tfo nation. 
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i to Napoleon^ srt£j£*fri&‘ 
t-> yoke these two umjgjjjfu 
sown use From one hand he 

with material nutriment; from 
the churdttaen with spiritual and 
»*, 'While he was showering eco- 
' , stymie Upon the middie class, he was strength- 

V ' "4 Jv "iSpNr of the clergy upon the universities and 

^thO:-|§aiikl qthfe&b mnmfain ing French troops at Rome for 
, of the pope, and poring as the international 

• Jpmpfcq # jUmrin Cathofidsm. 

t m¥^ JC ^ >e fcsfethttt reject — in the furtherance of a vigorous 
mjilial policy — Napoleoq* found an identity of interests 
|||yar*Ml i between Clericals and business men. The latter* 

> desired new market s i. < their goods raid favorable 

. {daces for the investment of surplus capital ; the former were 
"JN** dri mi s a to p a r y enterprise, the conversion of JistanS peoples 
to Cl||tMty# both asked state protection for their under 
takings: Such a request the emperor was sure to heed. Under 
his <di reel ion the conquest of Algeria was speedily completed 
a permanent civil government was established in Al- 
gtrigtJk. 1858 ; and the administration of Marshal MacM&hon 
(rSfif-iSjo) consolidated French influence m northern Africa. 
Islands were pe»u fuliy acquired in the Pacific, notably New 
. Caledonia (1853). A brief ^war wrested favorable commercial 
concession* from China (i860) ; and the murder of 
wasavenged by expeditions into Cochin China and Annum • 
d by the erection of a French protectorate ova - Cam- 
,y botSa (1863). Despitp tbe disastrous termination of the 
enterprise (1863-1866), which had been undertaken alike for 
commeraaJ.and religious motives, the^ecoud Empire witnessed 
tlerirififllaKtation of the F rench as colonizers and traders on a 
ifo l §J t# m & only to the British. \ ' 

as though the woitir which Napoleon addressed to 
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of tbs population, itfll very nanpermis^rfuch, & Ug'iti- 
country of faith and belief, harciiy knows the preecfHfff 
which, in the midst of the most fertile country of the 
world. Is hsfyUy able to enjoy th^mmary necessities 
of life. We ha\ e imxnea-i uncultivated distrifs to mM' 
bring under cultivation, . oixai, harbors to 

construct, avers to render s .-.ig. „ ‘ jjnish. ' 

and our netwotfc of railway ..rina t. . .-upl tion/. . . This 
is what I understand by the d ti„. to' to be rees- 

taMbbed. These .are the ronr^. .1. .... : b icgst empi^te, and 
all of you who surround tee, who, hk-. , h 4{, wish the good of 
our common country', you are my jobicr*, ” 1 
lit another part of the same sjavrh the prospective emperor 
had sought to allay a fear wbichrtoaighL haunt equally the busfe 
he** man and the pious Christian. “ I lu re i>. neverU.eteso, 
one apprehension. and that I shall set at last. \ spirit of dis- 
trust leads certain jiersons to say that the empire means war. I 
say the empire means peace. France brigs for ptau$, ami if 
trance is satisfied, the world is tranquil. Glory is rightly handed 
down hereditarily, but not #ar.” If NapoJeou. IH had fubil!<«d 
this prophecy as earnestly and truthfully as he fulfilled the other, 
the subsequent history of France and ot the world might have 
been quite diuerent. j 

From the outset, the empire did not mean peace ; it me&nt 
war. It was based — and Napoleon III known t was based — on 
nationalism, on patriotism, cat the memory of the 
glory of French military success. The emperor’s 
peaceful protestations were mainly for foreign edi- 
fi cation ; at home he was prepared to embark the 
entire nation upon warlike enterprises whenever an 
outburst of martial enthusiasm might serve to modify the rival- 
ries of partisan politics or to unite conflicting sodal classes. 
It was the inherent weakness of a governments! Structure which 
was founded rather upon the traditions jpf the First Empire 
than upon the less igwctaeu&r hut more Imperishable ideals of 
liberty ah A npjljfffy' jbii t inspired the Fks£RepubUc. ^ e 

IV acc^ssfatf ' vgfy^ 
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preparations for ai^pr wfOtRosaia. Quarrels at the holy places 
m Palestine between monitev-af tif Roman Catholic communion 
and those of &a^ ..fejek Orthodox faith were seized 
* Nicholas as the pretext for claim - 
fegapfBtettorate over all Christ ians in the Ottoman 
Empire and by tlm Emperor Najwleon as the oc- 
casion for reasserting the ancient protective priv- 
ileges of France i^jthe Levant. Napdleon was doubtless piqued 
by the grudging recognition which the tsar accorded his title and 
await that the preservation of Turkey against Russian aggres- 
sion would find favor aKke with, ecclesiastical and with commer- 
cial interests in France; fie felt certain, mot cover, that a defeat 
df Russia would avenge the first Napoleon’s Russian campaign 
and would rfcdound to the .eternal prestige of the Bonaparte 
family and of the French nation. 

Fortune kindly supplied Napoleon III * ith allies. The 
British government feami that a Russian pi *< : orate over all 
• J' Eastern Christians would lie speedily followed by Rus- 

Jj 25®*"' sian annexation of European Turkt y. :* id that Russia, 

Vmo»w« ensconced at Constantinople, would be an infinitely 
t» Hftvafeoo graver menace than the l urks to British tomafunlc::- 
lion with India and to British trade in the eastern 
MedSterraiM-:n. -rireat Britii;, accordingly backed Napoleon 
in the demand ‘"or 1 preservation of the integrity of the sul- 
tan’s sovereignty. The little kingdom of Sardinia, for reasons 
frf its own which will be later indicated, likewise joined the 
jBfonoe. The Austrian government preserved a troubled* neu- 
trality, wavering between apprehension of Russian territorial 
, ezp ang fon «t Austrian expense and desire to befriend reactionary 
Russia, which, as recently as i&tp, had assisted it In putting 
down the Hungarian revolt. The king of Prussia alone was 
“benevofefat” toward Russia; but he was too timid to 
^Re-tM* openly. , , < 

began betweesr Turkey and Russia in r$£tp«od in 
year Fiance and Great Britain fo 
HBtfc the allies Sardhda joined in sift 

to military operations in I M peninadftdf tfce 
tcUy to a protracted siege of Sevartopd I hat 
*#*«> *» the Crimean W# TbetSiaiart 





With such uneipcctcdty stubborn resistance that ft w$$ 1 
until xij6 that Kiwi wfcft forced to sue for peace* 
too, were ettoraoui: among ail the combatants, mart * 


than half aftiiJJion Uvea were sacrificed and at least „ , 

two billion dollars were spent. It seemed a very dklr £?: 
price to pay for & treaty which merely bolstered tip * ts *~ a **- 
the Ottoman Empire for a few years longer, abolished the Rus- 
sian protectorate over Moldavia and Waliachia, established rite 
five navigation of the Banubc, and neutralized the Black Sea 
by forbidding warsMpa to enter it. *Great Britain, it is -#ue, 
had her commercial supremacy guaranteed in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, but what had Napoleon III secured as compensation 
for his own expenditure of 75.000 French lives and two billion 
francs? He had the satisfaction of holding the peace congress 
in his own capital; he heard the plaudits of surviving soldiers; 
he beheld signrof his increasing popularity among the Clericals 
and among the sentimentally-minded ; but these rewards were 
temporary. Chi the other hand, he had won the undying enmity 
of Russia and had paved the way for a fateful intervention in 
the Italian peninsula. 


THE POLITICAL UNIFICATION OF ITALY 

k. A 

At the time of the Congress of Paris (1856). the agitation 
for the political unification of the various Italian states had al- 
ready reached an acute stage. Ever since the Con- „ 
gross of Vienna (1815), the sentiment of nationalism iadwitaiun 
bad been steadily growing throughout the peninsula. 
Everywhere patriots protested against Austrian pre- * 15 * 
dominance : in the provinces of Lombardy and Venetia, actually 
owned by Austria; in die three small duchies of Tuscany, 1 
Parma, and Modena, ruled by members of the Habsburg family ; 
in the Papal States, governed by the pope frith the add of foreign 
soldiers; in the kingdom of the Two Sidles, whose despicable 
sovereigns one after another were kept at their post by the aid 
of Austrian bayonets; and in the Mngdon^of Sardinia,* buIBed 
by Am&|§n diplomacy and beatm by Austrian troops. ' 

aasss'^i. u. — -a**-.- 

Imp b ti ft oftaa used mtxchzaf&bifto designate tie state It 
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. '-"'Far many years the effot^W Italian patriots had tNtotto . .. 
fieri by divergent vfews-fsto the best method of realising their 
common aspiration, These divergencies reptgsented 
the pofitical ideftb of three different 
wifi be remembered- that one faction, 
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opened el extreme Radicals, 
that the new Italy should be a republic with Ltl 
institutions add laws. A second factual, which was 
Conservative and tended to be reaction- 
ar> favored a federal government for Italy preferably under the 
presidency of the pope. The third faction - - moderate and 
bourgeois — looked to an annexation of the other states by 
Sardinia and the consequent erection of a constitutional kingdom 
of Italy under the House of Savoy. 

By 1856 the third faction was in process of absorbing the other 
two. Republicanism was too radical to attract at once the 
Wwfcoeaa mass °* Italians, who had long been steeped in mo- 
of Rapafcl- narchical traditions ; and Mazaini's efforts in Rome in 
1849 had served only to disgust the order-loving middle 
SkMcChof class and the religiously -inclined peasantry and to 
r transform Tope I’ius IX from a Liberal patriot fete a 
reactionary supported by French and Austrian 'troops. 
This transformation on the part of a pope who had once aroused 
the liveliest expectations of the lulhta people, cost the federal 
party in Italy its leader, but it wt p rfcctly natural. What 
JPius IX saw of Mazaini's rt public rone in, ed him that Jtadb 
caiism was inimical to peace and justice and essentially be|> 
gious. He also !»gan to fear, as his predecessor^ for centuries 
bad feared, that the political unification 0? Italy, with the attend- 
ant establishment > >i a sr rong secular goveromeni , would dtcreBe 
his own spiritual infiuenrt, would cause, non-Italian nations 
to look upon him merely a kind ><f daffib for Italy rather 
than as Christ’s Vicar for the a hole world. From 1S49" until his 
ops death in 187k, therefore, Pope Piu- IX made evely possible 
e&oft tooosmbat Italian unity. But in summoning good Catho- 
lics to'*^^** 1 him. he found in many instances that he had to 
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> deal * :t! ' Chians, aw$iaetiiae 

m ft evident that a great number of Italian 

ceafe&ed the niritual supremacy'* the 
00 pontiff’s incur*. 

• ^B|ta §*fri*cr«B« Ml Cooperating, against his instruction*. 

m mtOt^-bX the unification of their country. Jf 
ilHpbe opposition of the head of the Catholic Church to m 
d&mrih cl uatio*bi^ffl».Waa a losing cause. - 

There vena various reasons why Italian naionalista who 
had formerly pinned their faith to republicanism or to the papacy 
gradually transferred it to the kingdom of Sardinia. 

The kingdom of Sardinia, included iiedwont, a par- 
tkularly fertile and pmpeaaive district, the industrial »“• ta 
development of which was stimulating the growth of a 7 
wealthy and educated middle class. Then, too, Sardinia was 
the only Italian state which «ncc 1815 had not been controlled 
by Austria; in fact^it was Sardinia which in 1848-1849 had 
undertaken to achieve singb-handed the herculean task oi 
driving idle hated Austrians from the peninsula. Despite re- 
verses, the fadtaMg cl Sardinia seemed to practical patriots 
' to offer %mot* pwjhhg means of achieving national independ- 
fttot Jjas then idealistic republicanism or cosmopolitan 

reri#^ 51 i|^over, the pant of a constitution by the Sar- 
dftiiaafc|iln&’ Charles Albert, in 1848, attracted the favorable 
U tt fl ri P U of Italian liberals. And, finally, it was Sardinia that 
tjftppfied three most striking nersonaliues to the nation, d move- 
riKat, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Cavour. 

King Victor. Emmanuel II, who succeeded to the throne of 
Sardhol^ rite abdication of his father, Charles Albert, in 
the disairiritU^ilasi* ef 484$ endeared himself to lib- 
erals by retl^n^ahine Of ell the Italian princes, the 
cettsritotton f &Hpi|^had ' been granted in X&48. ; - and 
in the ^Ifjpatriots he gained favochy doing so 
& spite of pefjrfsterrt Austrian protege: - ¥Slo? Em- 
manu el morc^er,' had aeveral qpaUt-mljhkh won hu ,! wide 
P®P*dailty: hfe^oberfng fiotxunoi. smug hi gint crises, his powers . 
rf-priltwy organisation, Ida loyal supportlf his mmisters 

trutMtdnesa that ousted wk the title oigMim 
not Imst, his Jfcpt^ 'hWT **•#&<« ' • 
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and his commanding figure which confirmed his reputation as 
a hero. The, recognized piety of the royal family, too, concili- 
ated many Catholics; and Victor Emmanuel was himse l f the 
sort of king whom Republicans would respect. 

An even greater, inspirer of emotipnal patriotism than the 
king wak Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-1882), the brave, handsome 
soldier whose breast perpetually burned, through ex- 
ploits that partook of the nature of romance rather 
than of prosaic fact, with a consuming devotion to liberty and 
a devouring love of Italy. A native of Nice, he had early entered 
the Sardinian navy, but participation in a republican plot of 
Mazzim had obliged him to quit Sardinia. Then for ten years 
he had fought in South America for the freedom of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish colonies. 1 Returning to Italy, he had been 
» willing to give assistance to any person or faction that might 
hasten his country’s liberation : he had vainly ofTered his serv- 
ices to Pope Pius IX in 1847 ; in 1848 he had raised a volun- 
teer army of 3000 men to aid the king of Sardinia against the 
Austrians; in 1849 he had gallantly but hopelessly defended 
M azani ’s Roman Republic. Following the dismal failure 
of this last venture. Garibaldi had fled to New York, where? 
first as a candle-maker and afterwards as a trading skipper, he 
had managed to amass a small fortune. In 1854 he had returned 
once more to Italy and purchased the island of Caprera, on 
which thenceforth he made his home. By the year 1856 Gari- 
baldi, at heart a radical republican, perceived that the hope of 
uniting Italy lay in Victor Emmanuel, and, for the sake of his 
country, he was prepared to sacrifice his personal political 
preferences and tq accept a constitutional monarchy. JLikc 
many other Italian republicans, Garibaldi was developing a 
sincere admiration for the Sardinian king. 

Less popular than Garibaldi or Victor Emmanuel, but easily 
the most potent single factor in the unification of Italy,* was 
c __ l _ Count Camillo di Cavour (1810-1861). Bom ha 
the very year that Mettemich became chancellor 
of Austria, and belonging to a noble family which conserved the 
traditions of the old regime, Cavour was destined to become 
a greater, at least a more permanently successful, diplomat 

1 Victoria ot Garibaldi la 1&46 kdpagm spare die independence of Uruguay* * 
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than Metlernich, and to acquire fame as the foremost Liberal 
nation-builder of the nineteenth century. It was in hisr teens; 
while serving in the army, that he imbibed his strongly marked 
liberal notions and bis uncompromising dislike of absolutism 
and Clericalism, ideas which an extensive reading of En glish 
authors and a subsequent sojourn in Great Britain confirmed^ 
In fact, the Liberalism which Cavour espoused was that .oK|j 
* contemporary England: a king who would reign without rul- 
ing; and a parliament which would represent primarily the 
middle class and which would insure to the nation the greatest 
amount of liberty in political, ecclesiastical, intellectual, and 
economic affairs. 

During the. reign of Charles Albert, whose unsteady waverings 
between Liberalism and Conservatism were the despair of rational 
beings, Cavour had taken no important part in government. 
He had helped to manage his family estates ; he had traveled 
and studied ; and latterly he had edited, in conjunction with 
other Italian patriots, a celebrated journal, II Risorgimento, 
which advocated constitutional reform in Piedmont and the 
preparation of that country for leadership in the cause of 
national unification. After the grant of the constitution (Statute) 
and the accession of Victor Emmanuel, C avour came rapidly to the 
fore. Entering the cabinet in 1850, he became prime minister 
in 1852 and at that post he remained, with but one brief 
interruption, until his death in 1861. * 

As premier, Cavour labored diligently for several years to 
promote the material welfare of his country so that in the forth- 
coming struggle Sardinia might be better able to cope 
with Austria. To realize this part of his program “ d 

Veiled upon the parliamentary and popular support Krfonn la 
of moderate Cohstkutionaiists, as opposed to extrem- 
ists, whether revolutionary Republicans or reactionary 
Clericals : and, inasmuch as the moderate Constitutionalists 
were essentially i bourgeois party, the reforms which they 
effected awe naturally sutjh as the middle class everywhere 
then favored. Free trade was adopted! Shipping was $utw* 
ridised. The buBdjng of factories wal encouraged. Waste 
Mad was brought under cultivation. Railway construction was 
begun. Education Tgfr j stfeujulated. p|e public budget wan 
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increased, were mora t 

JMfoenc e of the I 

the pope, we* 4’SSSk be? 
m#«g 'aa«se oMity' taAe jfcirS* unification of Italy' uaifif 
Sardinian were suppressed and the 

Jesuits were eapcHedflrwodihe country. In tjhi| action Cavour 
professed to tat pofiey of divonisg religion and 
politics, a “firafcCfeurcb '!»•'% 'free state/’ as he phrased it, but 
in fact itwas tle bqgbidng of a rancorous conflict in Italy be*, 
tween Church 'and state. For the time being, thanks to the 
fact that his party was the party of patriotism and nationalism, 
Cavour commanded the unquestioned support of the bulk of 
hMfeSqw-dtbwna. 

m must lie borne in mind that these reforms were made in 
Sardinia at the very time when every other Italian state was 
suffering from the worst oppressions of petty princes ‘ 
backed by powerful Austria : no wonder thjfi#0.t 
of patriots and of Liberals were turned ti jwafel 
dinia as towards a messiah. Yet 
bad an insignificant state: twice it had <ii& 
ite Italy, and its population still ajj 
fim*btriDions. Cavour, however, was not easily 
tifiitpns within Sardinia wore but a prelude to a far more arnffl- 
tieCK scheme, — the political union of the entire peninsula under 
the House of Savoy, — and the greater the obstacles, the more 
dogged was bis determination to surmount them. He cooper- 
ated With Victor Emmanuel in reorganizing the army and im~ 
proving its discipline. He had mysterious iatetviews with the 
«rt&-rebel, Gaiftaidi. He patronised secret societies which 
'fil# bom formed throughout Italy hi order to bind together 
scattered dementi of resistance to Austrian control. But 
abpuficant of all was the masterful diplomacy with which 
cond uct ed foreign affairs. In fact, just as the successful 
of coostitutjonai government was his monumental 
|& Sardinia, so <$tpi 

:ib%he cause 'of ItaSaa unification. 

dip fema tic step fit importance was to cilia# 
m lattice and Great Britain in 

„ /pa primary purpose inti* 
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#6 was *<■ uke a<! vantage 

Reeled '■'ippaoe^ ^ R’-»s ;* ; !; , rf j er ^ 

immediate «t^ap ^p <P^eat Britain and Fracee ^^/; " v^v 
against Austria, ^IwhGji^gh the persistent neutrality 
of Austria rendered^ this part of his sr heme abortive, Om if #»' 
Cavour had the §£&taction of reaping other rewards 
which he had fourteen. Sardinia gained two power- T ; - "l, 
N friends in ma$m. Europe and was recognized ^ the leading 
ftpte In It||y, and Cavour was afforded an opportunity, in the 
presence « the staid diplomats assembled in4he Congress of 


pptefei 
'presence < 


Paris (1856), to expose, in the angry tones of which he could be 
master, the horrors of Austrian rule. 


^ His next step was to draw rinser the friendship between 
Sardinia and Franc*, for he had made up his mind that French 
J assistance would be required to expel the Austrians 
ifrom jtaly. This task was not an easy one. Probably la^od"** 
Napoleon HI was personally sincerely desirous of aid- 
ipgtbe Italians. The Bonaparte family had not yet 
forgotten its Italian origin. Napoleon I |ad erected a “ kingdom 
of Italy,” Napoleon III himself had been a Carbonaro. At this 
time he was championing the cause of Rumanian nationality 
by urging the union of Moldavia and Waliachia ; why should 
he not champion the cause of Italian nationality? All these 
considerations were constantly dinned into the ear of Napoleon 
hy the calculating Cavour. 

But the emperor's personal enthusiasm was somewhat cooled 
by the reflection that for centuries it had been the part of French 


foreign policy to foster political disunion beyond the northern 
and eastern frontiers — in the Germanics and in Italy — with 
a v&w to checking the growth of too powerful neighbor . If, 
therefore, he were to decide on intervention, it should be only 


partial and productive of French, rather than Sardinian, advan- 
tage. One vital consideration, however, made Napoleon wary 
about interfering in Italy at all, — that a consideration of 
practical French ^ h'tics, — the danger fhat such a mowk 
would split wide apart the important f a cfw t i of Clericals sa^ 
bourgeois Liberals oc whot* united support fSacoatroI of Franco 
depended. Were ho to intervene suffidenMo beof real service 
to tthINi aarfoiialten, he would prestige of Sg* 
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whose recent anti<^^^;lc^slaticm had aroused the 
of ardent Cathfi$ca in France, and at the same time he 
would dangerously weaken the position of the pope : the French 
Clericals, in sympathy with Pope Pius IX, therefore, opposed 
French intervention in Italy. On die other hand, were Napo- 
leon not actively to countenance Italian aspirations, he would 
alienate French Liberals by playing into the hands of reaction- 
ary Austria, and he would so anger Sardinia that she might 
adopt retaliatory' measures against French industry and trade : 
jibe bourgeois Liberals of France, therefore, seconded Cavour 
hi urging Napoleon to fight Austria. 

Napoleon III was indeed between the devil and the deep sea. 
Good politician as he was, he temporized and put of! the decision 
a* long as possible. The situation was an ironical commentary 
Upon the deaerate political game that he was playing in France. 



e n m i ty 


The suspense might have continued indefinitely had not an I t«l- 
ian fanatic, Orsini, by name, made an attempt upon Napoleon's 
file in January, 1858, and thereby touched the little chord of 
Cowardice which was usually concealed Ixneath the emjxror’s 
sphinx-like features. Napoleon was terrified into action ; 
he feared lest* longer delay might invite other Italian fanatics 
to make more successful attempts jtpon his life; and within a 
month ol the outrage he laid before Cavour a proposal for a 
Franco-Sardinian alliance. He would temporarily^ -nsk the 
reproaches of Are Clericals. * 

At an “accidental'’ meeting between Najiokon and Cavour 
at Flora bieres in July, 1858, an informal agreement was readied, 
whereby France tbas to assist Sardinia in driving the 
Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia and to allow 
the formation of a ingle north Italian state, and, far' 
return, France was to receive the Alpine duchy of 
Savoy and the Mediterranean port of Nice: Prince 
Na po leo n, the renperor’s worthless cousin, was to marry 
Emmanuel’s daughter. The emperor still hesitated to 
responsibility hr opening the war himself ; and it re- 
f-WR eaerdse of* favour's diplomatic tajpts to pick a 
Austria. 

|| April, 1859, *ke Austrian goventmeot m U 
ultimatum to Sardinia, demanding 
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The prompt rejection of the ultimatum was 
|tfce outbreak of the war which, with Austria In 
f France and Sardinia on the other, » ' 

lasted only from April tofuly, 1S59, and constituted u £Sm* f| 
the first successful step toward Italian liberation. 

French troops under the emperor and Marshal WuMt>90 
MacM&hon entered Piedmont, where they were received with 
enthusiasm and were joined by the Sardinians under King* 
Victor Emmanuel and General La Marmora.,, Toe allies then 
advanced into Lombardy : the victory of Magenta early in 
June, which opched the gates of Milan to them, was shortly 
followed by that of Solferino ; and the Austrians fell back upon 
their strong fortresses in Venetia. 

Meanwhile tl» hurried withdraw al of the Austrian garrisons 
from other part* d the peninsula had enabled the Italian people 
everywhere to di p<« their real h oling*. From the 
three duchies o’ I v-* iy, Parma, and Modena, th< 

Habsburg * princes were unceremoniously Hod; 
and throughout that part of the Papal States nn*«v.-n 
as the Romagna, including the important cit> ui 
Bologna, the temporal sovereignty of the pope wxs formally' 
repudiated; all these legions of north-central Italy clamored 
for annexation to Sardinia, and Favour responded by sending 
special commissioners to take charge of them in the name aL 
Victor Emmanuel. . *" ' 

This was more than Napoleon in had bargained for. In 
attempting to eatable Sardinia to i|nex Lombardy and Venetia, 
he teemed unwittingly to have inspired such an out- h«s4k 
buret of nationalism as could result only in unificatmsp J*r***Jc?" ! 
of the whole peninsula and in serious danger to Frai»tJ|t|“*^^" .. 
Moreover, the uprising in the Papal States waa.^hafaw^t**®* 
fared by French Clericals to the erapett*'* MwftBfhMtt into- 
ventfem, and the eloquent Bishop Dupaxdoap from his caF J “’ 
pulpit branded Napoleon aa the “mataa Judas hr" 
too, %threa taring attitude of Proa|a along the 
fanner hemlSeda greater danger to Warn in the Ger 
■ 9 m k the Auatrian 

from which it arijjlt ortta. tf&aAt 
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Ul was troubled^ thp %Mgade of the < . . d and afoonded opoo 
battlefield- . an4*ft was. an open secret that he iid not euyov the 
rattle of muaketr^or the smell of powder. * 

For these and- possibly other reasons, the emperor of the 
French, ^without pm'/fattdy informing <‘;*\\>ur. hastened U> 
vutarmes conclude an armistice with j,m|t ; ,f i rands Joseph 
N*»> : ' of Austria at Villafranca in Juh tiwt, whereby latru- 
ISSXt bmiy wu* to be ceded to Sardinia. Vern ik to remain 
• s " ld “ iUt Austrian, the deposed princes to !>e reinstated, and the 
|fape made president of an Italian confederation. It was now 
the turn of jhe Italian {latriots and of the French Liberals 
to assail Napoleon as a traitor. Loud were the protests. King 
Vie? or Emmanuel, left in the lurch by his powerful ally, could 
do .othing but accede to the truce, but < avour denounces! 
it and resigned hi> office in disgust. The t tms oi the true** of 
VUlafraacu were rati tie* i bv the treaty * . Jrich m i.* 1 lowing 


Novemlrer. 

.Napoleon, however, had not ret .»m-d with tJic resolution 
of the ' Italians them, elves. Th> inhabitants of the duchies 
Ima rpan- and of mtbt <n the Papal States not hextr of a 

SSfiT }\apal federation or of the restoration of ’heir HvejjJ 
former rule's : iky Meld plUtisaif^ and voted wdtL 


nigh unanimous!) i< r jnco r ,Jui ion into the kingdom 

S tmt » of Sardinia. Xapdeon at hr-t ;*• .JuvHy refused to 
* allow such incorporation. From the >•* rung Nwj.w, 
. Cavour, who had swallowed his pride and returned 
^jj^Jhiagynist. negotiated an. escape. B> th«- tn.ity of Turin, 
in March, iS6o, between Xapolee i III and Victor 
flfaiingmiei II, dm latter ceded both Saw;, and Nice, to France, 
fast as if Napoleon had carried oat tin: oritruu! bargain and 
had freed Italy “from the Alps, to the Ad rm tic , and, mt 


tetfrn, France recognuc^L the annexation to Sardinia not 
of Xambardv but dr the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, 
andMode&i. and of the farmer papal possession of the 
^amagga« -'A*-.,' 

' the heels d Ah itfapfag tew^m y In the North 

the fauthem partial dm . n dinilar movn- 


mmtylhi endit far win* *■ inception and gunk .• ■ U hangs, iKfaW; 
ewer, not tyjp$vmr nor to Vuhs^mmantiel but to tjtuftNHS. 
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the Bourbon king,-, of the Two Sidifes had*k> 

ready reached a point which was uncndura&ei Ferdinand l£ 
the £nf«xl»*cis “Botaba,” had been succmkdf nr i&s<y> * * 

by Frauds II, bat the change of sovereign meant SaS * 1 


no change of system. The very next year the Sicil- 
ians, encouraged by the stirring events in the Ngrth sLStw* 
and incited by M a tz in i , rose in revolt. Afefthis «•*«■**. • 
juncture Garibaldi assembled at Genoa his c-m- ,a6 “ 
pact volunteer army — the thousand famous “Rcdshirts”- 5 * 
in preparation for a filibustering expedition to support the 
Sicilian rebels. As the governments of Sardinia" and the Two 
SidKes were theoretically on amicable terms with ea< 3 i other, 
it was the duty of Cavour as the responsible minister of the 
former to prevent the use of the Sardinian port of Genoa as 
a hase 9! attack against lire tatter. But C%vour believed that 
in this case the obligations of ii. u ni&tional law should he subor- 
dinated to the expedkactes of Italian nationalism; whifo openly 
he threatened the ‘‘ Rcdshirts ” with arrest, secretly he intimated 
to Garibaldi that the expedition might depart. r * 

Garibakii left Genoa with his valiant volunteers in May, 
1 $60, and was received by the Sicilians with enthusiasm. Within 
three months he was master of the island.* 1 Thence he dressed 


over to the mainland and in September took possession of the., 
city of Naples. Such a marvelous feat exalted Garibakfc'to 
the position of a popular idol andfhe might easily have made 
himself a sort of Sicilian dictator for the rest of his life*, 
baldi was not merely Imkl and brave ; he was noble and WcJf- 
sacrihang, and although he would haw preferred to see Italy 
* republic, he felt that for many years to come his country would 
prosper moot under liberal monarchical institutions. He loved - 
his country more (four he loved himself. ,|a November, i860, 
of his own accord, he turned over lie government of the Two 
Sicilies to Song Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia, and king and 
liberator rode through the streets of Naples side by side, amid 
the brave* of the populace. A plBnsdi* jfas 4 already ratified 
the annotation of the state to Sardinia, a|d the surrender tA 
Stands a *t G&eta, whither he had taMtwtige under protec- 
tion Of FrendS warohips, to King Vkfor Emmanuel in February,, 
* iWr.compfotod the pork. In order t« ifpre communication * 
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by lancybetween Victor Emmanuel's northern provinces and his 
new provinces in the South, Cavour had directed in September, 

1860, an attack upon the Papal States and had appropriated 
the town of Ancona and the eastern districts known as Umbria 
and the Marches. r \ J 

Thus within the incredibly brief space of two years, 1859- 

1861, through the determination of the Italian people, the 

1 : intervention of Napoleon III, the diplomacy of 
doaselltstr, Cavour, and the campaign of Garibaldi, the greater 
*** part of Italy was united. On 18 February, 1861, 

a parliament met in Turin, representing a newly united nation 
of more , than twmty-two millions; and on 17 March, Victor 
Emmanuel assumed the title of king of Italy. Loss than three 
months later Cavour died, a victim of hi- own rotless energy, but 


his great task was done : Italy was united, and Italy was Liberal. 

In saying that Italy was united, qualifications must, of course, 
be made in respect of Venetia, which still remained in AusUian 
hands, and of the territory of Rome, where the pope was pro- 
tected by French troops, but before his death Cavour had made 
clear the diplomatic means by which both regions were to be 
secured. It was only a question of time, for every pi! riot was 


litiHttim nf 
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determined that two such glorious Italian cith*. as Rome and 
Venice should belong to the new Italy. 

The story of the consummation of Italian aspi rations is 
bound up with another momentous movement of nationalism *-■ 
the unification of Germany, whir h, as wc shall pres- 
ently see, was achiever! between 1866 and 1871. It 
was in 1866. in the course of tire Seven Weeks’ War 
between Austria and Prussia, that Italy allied herself 
with the latter and endeavored by force of arms to 
%tcst Venetia from the former. Although the Italians suffered 
defeat on land and water, Prussia was so successful that Austria 
was obnged to eerie Venetia to Italy. At the Venetian plebiscite 
held la October, 1866, there were 647,246 votes recorded in 
favor of union w ith Italy, only 69 against it. 

Repeated attempts of Garibaldi and other Italian patriots 
to capture Rome were frustrated by French and papal troops. 1 
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Guffaldri "Redahirtt" were defeated with heavy low at UmtMM h» 
the Fapel States fe November, 1867. 
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But in 1870 the jputbreak of war between Prussia aad^taaesB * 
and; the defeat of Napoleon III led to the withdrawal of 
French garrison; and on 20 September, in face of 
the protests of Pope Pius IX and notwithstanding a 
show of force on the part of the papal guards, iwtaa , * 
Italian regulars occupied Rome. The dty voted Sjj* 0 *’ 
overwhelmingly in favor of annexation to the mon- 
archy and, in July, 1871, was proclaimed the capital of Italy. 

Italy was at last a united and independent nation. 

•* 

TOE DECLINE OF THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 

1860-1870 

The unification of Italy had important consequences for the 
career of Napoleon III. Until 1859 surprising success had 

attended. his astute appeals to all Frenchmen — rich 

and poor, liberal and conservative, clerical snd irreli- Italian in- 
gious - to unite in “one great national party” to 
follow his leadership along the glorious paths of a £mj*» of 
“new nationalism." But his intervention in Italy "J* 4 ** 
suddenly dispelled the dream. French Clericals 
blamed him for going too far ; French Liberals abused him for 
not going far enough. After 1859 the breach between these 
two influential factions ever widened, and the emperor’s efforts 
to keep his grasp on both, at first grotesque, ended in tragedy. 

In i860, to appease the Liberals, Napoleon made, a pretense 
of liberalizing his empire : he permitted the Legislative Cham- 
ber to discuss his policies and to criticize his ministers ; „ , nn _„_ 
he removed some of the restrictions on the freedom of tag •* tt» 
speech both inside and outside of the parliament ; and* 
he permitted the full publication of the parliamentary 
debates. At the same time, to appease the Clericals^ he re- 
affirmed his determination never to allow the Italian govern- 
ment to deprive the pope of the temporal power. But on both 
sides these concessions were far from satisfactory: Liberals 
and Clericals were henceforth united on.on& ominous point, 
opposition to the emperor. ' A 

For a brief space in. 1863, an opportunitylseemed to present 
itself to Napoleon of regaining the support afhoth Clericals and 





Liberal. 'Hw ptiM tj| 
throughout Europe, 


’" ' 4 & , so rich in 

, t t * notable revival of aMmd* 

iMMuagk ism among who, after a secret agita- 

banv tion extending oyer several years, at length rose 
fm at dti jg jjjuu^jt in 1X863 against their reactionary Russian 
masters. France was the traditional ally of Poland, and Poles 
haddougfat desperately forthe first Napoleon ; why should not 
Napoleon, the friend of oppressed nationalities, assist 
5? French liberals urged him to do so because the 
j. Polish revolt was directed by Liberals. French Ckrn- 
' cals 'besought him to do so because the Poles, ever a 
,> ni vjBtt 08 t devoted Catholic people, were struggling for 
1 indq^nfeheg -against schismatics and heretics. The appeal 
was urgent, but Napoleon turned a deaf ear. He feared that 
intervention on behalf of the insurgents would bring both Prussia 
grijd Austria, because of their own Polish jx>pulations, to the 
K pp pnrt of Russia and thereby precipitate a war which would 
prove disastrous to France. He was also maturing another, and 
to bin| a grander, scheme to recover the political favor of the 
iofinemtial factions in France. Consequently the French govern- 
ment contented itself with filing a feeble protest with the tsar ; 
Oieut Britain did likewise; and the Pol®, unfnmdat and 
dej|terWte, were left to carry on the most hopdess and yet 
spgi^beroic struggle of modern timc&£ The ianurreu ion really 
ul'tMsr'fead. the remotest chance oi ytmS, and in the end it was 
pressed, and every rislroalifc of Polish autonomy 

rived the revolt of was obliterated. And 

as Napoleon HI stood calmly by, reproaches were heaped upon 
ium % France by Clericals and liberals alike. 

Bah the emperor ofejhe French waif Already di.sck.4ing his 
'pa&Aet, if somewhat easier, plan to win anew the affections of 
' ? Clericals and bourgeob Liberals, ft was a dream as 

fantastic as any th||s|pd sed the mind of Na- 
poleon I. other to rc&tablfcfe a 

ai erapi».'la"’‘hk!P#q%- v,Tbe chan.e was afforded 
Conditions m of Mexico and by 

I the attention of the 


: Hite*. , ha the former struggles between 

. • * TjndSf<a » on on e h a nd and fie 
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wealthy landowning Spaniah-Mexicans on the other had beco me 
identified with a divergence on political and cc t leskstical <jnafe 
lions, the landlords inclining to monarchical and lerical pdn* 
dples, and the peasants to a republican and anti-< l> -ical pro- 
gram. In 1861, after a protracted conflict, the repcbOcan, 
leader, Benito Juarez (1806-1872;/ overthrew 1 conservative 
government and applied a series of radical measures against |he 
Catholic Church in Mexico: monastic orders were suppressed, 
aB ecclesiastical property * was confiscated, avil marriage was* 
established, cemeteries were transferred to secu.^r control, 
and, in short, the Church was not only disestablished biffpen*- 
cuted. The Juarez government likewi < n :<M sted lja* public 
debts which its predecessor had contrsu u d. , *" 

Then it was that Napoleon III turn, d towards Mexico. At 
first he merely engineered an agreement -with Spain and Great 

Britain, — countries affected by the Juarist repudia- 

tion oi debts, — for joint seizure and retention of Mex- X ut ir ea tio a 
ican customs houses until satMaction of the debts *«**«**». 
should have been obtained. Within four months 
unsocial adjustments were made satisfactory to Great Britain 
and Spain, and the forces of these Powers were withdrawn but 
the French still tarried. In the autumn of 1862 Napoleon 
dispatched .to^ooo veteran troops to Mexico, who, with the 
aid of constant reinforcements from France, captured Mexico 
City in June, rfldj, aa^Hife Juarez into the mountain fast- 
nesses of th&NortL |pmB of annexing the countaouti%ii 
to France, Napoleon preferred to control it intS^pRly, , By 
prevailing upon the Archduke Maximilian, brother. 6f l f |ll | |li n i|lll 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, to become Kmpenxaf 
emperor of Mexico (rStS^, Napoleon soughjt to mollify 
the Austrian Jfabsburgs for ‘ ««■ ■ ir aims hands in 
Italy ; and by supporting Maximilian with French troops, he 
was assured that the Mexican emperor wotifcl not act contrary 
to French interests. He counted on tlmyrd|-known loyalty of 
the Habsburgs to the Catholic Church' the mati-dcnVal 

weak of Juans and to pfeashflte French ' and he be- 

lieved that a settse of >b8gatkm wuuld fead Ifiwimili.in to grant 
many favorable industrial and commercial »^ssSons t.« r rench 

1 Jttutt mp of uwabwd Indian Wood. at**--x» l ooo. 

not. u — n 

* - H 
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business men, a policy which could not but please the French 
bourgeoisie, wbos/ devotion to Literal politics was secondary 
only to their anjd«y .for «beraI profits. 

But “the great idea of his reign,” as Najwieon termed it, 
proved singularly disastrous, ^rora the outset , Maximilian’s 
rxB -^ ^ position in Mexico was precarious; to the formerly 
French partisan forte of Juarez was now added the strength 

ffijifiiinf* oatiotoal patriotism of the great bulk of Mexi- 

cans against foreign interference and domination. 

. The French troops had a sorry task in accustoming themselves 
4 » the necessary methods of guerrilla warfare. And the close 
of the Civil War in the United States (1865) enabled the Ameri- 
"Aqjai government to reassert the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
ip no uncertain tones.; Against a million veterans of a great 
war Napoleon could not hope to pit his slender expedition in the 
New World. Accordingly hej faced about, and in February, 
1867, completed the French evacuation of Mexico. Maximilian, 
who bravely remained at his post, was soon captured and 
diet, and the victorious Juarez was universally recognized ns 
president. 

The Mexican enterprise* was not only disastrous in itself ; 
it was a veritable boomerang against Napoleon “ sjeririce 
: of Maximilian embittered the relations betwixn Aus* 

tria and France. Hie restoration of Juarez meant 
iaVMBc* at once the enforcement of all the Mexican anli-cleri- 
toftfolM (^1 legisl4.1i.jn and the annulment of numerous profit- 
able franchises of French iin.taders. 11 ms, instead 
of improving French foreign relations, the expedition had posi- 
tively impaired them. Intend of conciH.ding his Clerical and 
liberal subjects, the emperor of the French had significantly 
wounded them in conscience or in purse. Not even “glory” 
baa. been secured. :> $- 

Henceforth the opposition to the Second Empire was less 
vefled. Ardent French Catholics among the bishops and priests, 
ftmf>t in %be universities, among the nobility and peasantry, 
bffsiMMr jpe tki out against the emperor with boldness, and 
masyof diem quite openly urged another Bourbon restoration. 
Oft;v.dSt- ; «tfcar band, the defection of many business and pto- , 
fe»««?J!,a».aa---the middle clam — tended to give leaden and 

5 \j* ' . iv , : 
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*tn»teml strength to the Republican party which had hitherto 
„ »een struggling along against Napoleon III with the aw wily 
of a feWwdoctrinaire radicals and »>f groups of ill- im^mm 
organized workingmen. From the disintegration of OtguMim 
the curious Bonapartist combination, were now emerging once 
more the pgfties of Monarchists and Republicans, Wed, as 
before the adventurer's appearance, on class distinctions and 
ccdeaiastfttl predilections. ‘ * , 

'The insidious danger to the Empire was unmistakably mani- 
fested to Napoleon by the parliamentary elections of 1^9, which,* 
despite governmental manipulation, returned fifty Ubma 
liberal Monarchists and forty Republicans. At once rufamw 
the emperor sought to maintain his throne by dint jj^* 00 ** , 
of liberal concessions. Me submitted to ministerial *• * - » 

responsibility. He authorized the public sale of newspapers. 
He promised to dp away with the custom of arbitrarily reshaping 
electoral districts and of supporting official candidates. He 
called liberal Monarchists to office. He agreed to a revision 
of the constitution whereby the Senate should become an Upper 
House sharing legislative power with the elected Chamber, and 
the constituent authority should henceforth rest with the na- 
tion. These reforms might partiattjncdndBiate Orleanists 1 and 
other Liberal Monarchists,* who admired the parliamentary 
system of Great Britain, but they could not prevent the growth 
of Republicanism nor really .consolidate the Empire. Against 
the Republican and Socialist propaganda, the audacity of 
which increased day by day, even OUivicr and the other new 
.liberal ministers of Napoleon found themselves constrained to 
apply the methods of absolutism. Even they suppressed news- 
papers and kept their opponents under police surveillance. 

Uneasiness still preyaSed in imperial circles. The fUbistik 
of May, 1870, on the new constitution, was not thoroughly 
satisfactory. Although over seven million votes* were cast in 
its favor, not, aS of them could be reckoned ^indorsements of 
the Empire; besides, a million ana a half vatoi were cast against 
the constitution, and nearly two million tijtiifted voters ab- 
sented themselves from the polls. * | 

*The I&wli lienudiiste Whs supported «w risk® A *• < tamt **** 

gsaudan of Oat4i**of (Mans «%» hod fcwe 
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of saving the Empire from destructkmwas still an- 
faruliar one of uniting do mis tic factions against a 
foreign foe, of cloaking interior troubles •< the exterior 
glamour of successful war. N'r.p himself was 
already broken in health be’ 1 i the father's 
pride in his young son, t 1 , ,*n. - io/^eriul, and the 
Napoleonic ambition that b;s umi'y nugot retain the 
throne of France. i he Empn ss Eugfm-. tiscm,\rr ? 


strong, loyal ambitious, tunu< 
to the, military expedient. In t« 


v 


more willingly 
i.n. imjx-rial family of 
France were ready to gamble .; . ,y ; in ottering armed opposi- 
tion tp the political unif,. .it ion of Germany they were playing 
thtir last trump card, .id they wue beaten. 


the g irnciL uxincvnoN of vlkmaxx 


The period from 1848 to 187 1 was quite a.> sign 'in ant in the 
history of the Germanics as in that of Italy or Fra* •<*, for It 
Wa> during these years tha‘ the aspirations of the Gt ,4 oat fxMkt 
for political mom,* • ' 1 a " '^warted, at last reached frutwon- 
It was then that powerful PriuMu o*. ' • ccrously r< aqpl to 
play the rdle of lead- r 

Several factors contributed to the growing both of patriot*' 
Germans, whether Conservative or Liberal, in he destiny of 
until in time German unification became 
>« * »« ■ ► . /" ayafl^fipous with Prussian success. It was obvious 
frotOTSstory since 1S15 that the Gennanfe Confcdo*- 
dbn which had 1 m created at the Congress of Vienna and wjMcti 
af best was but a feeble alliance of princes, could never lx*, tracts 


,'ferttwl info a i.nnpact fit 'inm-.! state. It was likewise obvious 
!. that •Austria, with her tiepee ■< ui Hungarians. Croats, C«« 3 »s, 
f Slovaks, Poles, Romans. - tn<i itr.h'.ns, could arw hafe$i;|f 
the cause of any one uariws. t ,.;fy not $4 

nationality. It was also <>1 • *. ; -n.i the prtH^cs* ^' 
and central German sui < riv states fihich 
ration held a kind of balance of power tatwern, 
i Prussia -w- could not.be expected to favor a national* 
[to&ugered tbdr <wn>*po*itioos. And, finally, It tort 
t fKtoy|heIai?ure of UuMUmdutionary Frankfort Aascttbfc , 
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On the whole, the parliament wa- hostile t%(be jfirilf 'xnM -:2 
tary policy. Many extreme Conservative;., 
additional taxation for the sake of a fight -■■ithrW^^nnrjr^ 
Austria, made common cause with the Liberals, who f<fui& 3 qpt& 
military exaltation would be detrins. ntal to Literalism. A%. 
first, the parliament consent'd to lengthen the term of serv- 
ice in the regular army to three wars, hut in >ft6r positively 
refused to authorize increased financial expenditures or the 
enrollment of additional regiments without a comjjensatory 
diminution of the term of sen ice. New elections in 1862 
tightened the deadlock between king and parliament: in the 
new Lower Chamber there were now joo Conservatives, 23 
' Moderate Literals, and 235 Progressives, the last a new party 
which was resolved to compel the king to abandon his military 
projects and to .uhtnit to real parliamentary government. 

In this struggle the very character of the future institutions 
of Germany wa* at stake. King William knew that his pet 
scheme foi the unification of the country could not be realized 
without a large and ctlioent army. On the other hand, the 
Progressive Opposition perceived that the realization of the 
king's scheme would fix militarism as a mighty prop of divine- 
fight monarchy and would accordingly imperii individual lib- 
erties and the triumph of constitutional government Should 
the future united Germany be militaristic? Should it be 
liberal? 


It was neither the king nor the parliament that gave the 
decisive answer. It was Bismarck, with the momentous words : 
u £ot by beeches and resolutions of major®:* aie the great 
questions of the time do ided - that was the mistake of 1848 
and 1849- -but by iron and blood.” And Bismarck was a 


Conservative of the Conservatives. 

Otto von Bismarck (1815-1808) 1 belonged to the most influ- 
ential social class in Prussia — the J unkarlhum or country gentry, 
.. Whe for centuries had divided their attention between „ 

- ^ jsifttojurcx 

theaupervision of numerous j>easant tenants upon 
thehr hirfe agricultural estates a«d the put&c service, military 
of their HohenzoHera s|fceragns. Bom in 

5, prince la 


Eduard LaofSHd vno fifamatrik wa* oeawdftouat la 1865, 
.■■&¥*< ibd 4 »«ke of Lauenbun? la 1890. ^ 
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the comfortable ances 
■stort# miles west of 


b^indr-house at Schtohausei^ iM^ 
,/Sr*S*5, the year of the Congress 
of Vienna, he ^ broogRt t^ to combine the traditions of the 
Prussian squirearchyuwjth the patriotic enthusiasm of the Ger- 
man “Regeneration.** As,a student at the universities of 
G&tu^en and Berlin hi acquired a reputation not as a scholar 
beta* a dashing fraternity -member and a leader in beer-drink- 
ing boots, a repetition which was subsequently enhanced by fun 
dismissal fronft the public service because 'of “deficiency in 
regularity anddisdplme’* and by the stories which came up to 
Berlin of the furious hunts and nocturnal carousals of the young 
squire of Schdnhausen. His happy racmage in 18^7 with, the 
pious daughter of a neighboring landowner worked a great 
change* in Bismarck. He became deeply religious. and attached 
to the EvangeHca] State Church, and very at nous in the expres- 
sion of political ideas which harmonised nicely w ith those of hfa 
social class. He began to insist that the Christian state is the 
ideal political organization rnd that a true Christian Mate If 
impossible without monarch!* ,ii absolutism, 

Throughout the revolution iry movements oi ,t,8 
Bismarck consistently defended divine-right ‘monarchy against 
Tm,,! the Liberals. He offered to bring Ms peasants tO 
Umb at Bit- Berlin to protec t Frederick William, artdjkwhcft the 
Prussian king promised to grant a constitution* Bis- 
marck voted in a minority of two against returning’ thanks. 
He scoffed at the effuits of the Fraakiort Assembly to unify 
Germany on a platform of constitutional liberties and backed 
Frederick William in declining to lake a crown “ from the gutter.” 

, .Obliged to accept the constitution of 1850, Bismarck at once 
sought practical means of preventing its further HberaUzatiop. 
one of the founders of the famous newspaper, theTCreae- 
which speedily crystallized a definite Conservatm party, 
live party was recreated almost exclusively from 
tural classes; It was distinctively Prussian. and be- 
the unification of Germany, if effected at all, should 
Pn ua aa n i zati on of Germany; it strenuously opposed 
of the saffw ge tw ^gislation inimical to ' 

' the amp, . 
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’V $ was to IO# o£ diplomacy, however, that 
m» to win hia first great title to farm-, and the years 


to 1862 were important m affordmv him valuable _.;; 
diplomatic uxperfeace. As Prussia., rvpre-Miiftativ# fe^SKSSll 
In the revived Diet of the Germanic Confederation ■**»*■•*' 
from 1851 to 1859, he not only acquired „n unrivaled ,85,_<8< * 


knowledge of German politics hut a .hrp-seated distrust and 
dislike of Austria. As iunh.i-,ador at Petrograd for three 
years, he learned Russian ami gamed the warm regard of the 
tsar. A few months’ residence a*. Prussian ambassador at Paris 
in 1862 gave him a pretty accurate height into the curious com- 
plexities of 'Napoleon’s character. 

Now, in the autumn of <802. Bismarck was summoned to 


Berlin by King William, chiefly on the advi< e of Roon, in order 
to “tame” the self-willed parliament. It wa* a task 
after Bismarck's own heart With the king’s niili- 
tary policy, he was in hearty sympathy : he felt it was of the 
essential to the tfile which he hoped Prussia would 
play in the unification of Germany. And both his 
''$N9$ttokl principles and his class consciousness gave added zest 
to the prospect of an encounter with the obstructionist Progres- 
sives, for the Progressive party (FortschriUs pa riti) represented 
many university professors 5 and other members of the middle 
•j<fla»8 who defended individual rights, idealized the limited raon- 
.Jfcrchy of Great Britain, and, in general, stood for all those prin- 
ciples which everywhere throughout western Europe the bulk 
of the bourgeoisie championed. ' 

From the Progressive majority in, the Lower Chamber. Bis- 
marck, as president of the ministry, tried to win the desired 
military increases successively by compromise, by cajolery, by 


entreaty, and by threats, hut always in vain. The Progressives 
stubbornly insisted that militia was preferable to a professional 
army, and in 1863 they refused to vote the appropriations 
necessary for the conduct of government. , 


Thereupon Bismarck, with the king's < 


went, proceeded to 
IjJlQUt a parliament, 
^.jfcaxes were arba- 
£ «% 
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■gitried out^and* Prussia j|r*|$ duly prepared to wage a decisive 
war with Austria for thehg^mony of the Germanics. For this 
unprincipled and high-handed procedure. Ri«marck was cordially 
hated by sincere Liberals, but unpopular! t> and insults did not 
change his course. For nearly four years he maintained the 
unconstitutional regime under the questionable maxim that 
the end justifies the means. He went ahead on the assump- 
tion that in the long run the generality of Prussians would 
not care how German unity was achieved so long as it was 
achieved. The assumption was correct. To the undoing of 
his Progressive opponents, patriotism was a more basic attribute 
of most Germans than Liberalism, and die reformed army - 
splendid machine as it was proved a powerful stimulus 
to Prussian patriotism and a jxitent preventive of radical or 
revolutionary novelties. Militarism had already begun in 
: Germany its twofold mission of exalting nationalism and curb- 
ing Liberalism. 

Bismarck's immediate purpose in jk rfeeting the army was, 


of course, in order to use it with su<*h deadly effect against 
m Austria that that Power would cea a. to *«• a fat tor in 
PranoMr «( German politics and that a new Germany would-be 
"builded about Prus-ia. To wage war against Austria, 
an excuse had to be found that wo.iM 1 w popularly 
justifiable. And the possibility of such an c.o use Hi. -anarch 
cleverly detected in the so-called Schleswig Holstein question. 
In the peninsula between Denmark and the Kibe Kiver were 


three duchies, — Holstein, SchleSwig, and Lauenburg, -which, 
th»paM- peopled largely by Germans, were joined in 

ttoa at a personal union under the king of Denmark. Since* 

moreover, Holstein had been a state of the 
Germanic Confederation, and Schleswig was indis- 
solubly linked to Holstein. Danish sovereigns had long been 
^juudous for the complete incorporation of the duchies into 
their monarchy, but this was opposed both by the national 
feeling throughout the Germanics and by the Duke Frederick 
of Aggostenburg who had strong claims upon the duchies though 
none Upon Denmark. A conference of the Great Powers at 
London In *8$ 2 bad attempted to compromise the Issues at 
by buying off the c la im s of the duke of Augurtenbtug 
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and by confirming the succession in the duchies to the 
kings, while prodding that the union befwwmTDemaark and thl'i 
duchies should be purely personal. ^ 

Now in 1863, upon the death of Frederick VII of D enmar k, 
his successor , Christum DC, stirred by <in overwheliblng enthu- 
siasm on tiie part of his Danish subjects, signed a con- 
stitution which, contrary to the London agreement, n^.n.m 
unified the political institution- of 1 >emna*jk and the ’» Gen »»» n 
duchies. The German response was an opposing wave I, * tkw * HwB 
of national patriotism and combined threats from Austria and 
Prussia, neither of which would i>e outdone In* the other in this 
bid for the leadership of a national 1 .rise, Christian 


IX refused to budge. And in 1H64 followed ;• biief The w»r of 
war between Denmark on one side and An.-tri:. ami ^1 d“ 
Prussia on the other. The Danes fought furiously, fe **® d b » 
but, overcome by force of numbers, wvr<- obliged to Aa«tm 
submit in October, 1864. to the treaty of Vienna, 
whereby their king renounced all his rights in Lite duchies in 
favor of th c emj>eror of Austria and the king of Prussia. 

The sequel to the Danish War of 1864 was, as Bismarck antic- 
ipated, a bitter quarrel between Austria and Prussia over the 
disposition of the spoils. Austria at once proposed 1 

thaf the duthies should be handed over to the duke of * 


Augustenburg, and, under her influence, the Diet of 
the Germanic Confederation by a small majori ty m, u * 
indorsed the proposal. Bismarck’s reply was to deny 
the right of the Diet to interfese and to press forward 
ostentatious, preparations for the transformation of the port of 
Kiel into a great Prussian war-harl»or. An angry correspondence 
ensued ; but as neither Power was quite ready for war a tem- 
porary adjustment was mark by the convention of Gastein 
(August, 1865), whereby, pending a final settlement, Schleswig 
was to be occupied and administered by Prussia, Hoi- Coa^^on 
stein by Austria, while Laucnburg was made over crfOwt*to, * 
absolutely to Prussia in return for a money payment. 1865 
Hie convention of Gastein was a diplomatic triumph for Bis- 
marck ; it temporarily put the duke of Augbstenburg out of the 
"ay; and by surrendering to Austria the|duchy of Holstein, 
encircled by Prussian territories, it provided a splendid field 
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in which Bismarck could 
.Austrian rule. 

Before precipitating the Inevitable struggle, Bismarck was 
anxious to insure Prussia against the danger of foreign Inter- 
vention in behalf of Austria. He knew that defeat 
of Austria would involve the dissolution of the Ger- 
manic Confederation ; yet the Germanic Confedera- 
tion had been created by the Congress of Vienna and 
existed under guarantee of the Great Powers. Would 
the Great Powers sit tamely by and allow Prussia to 
tear up the treaties of Vienna and to revolutionize the political 
th$Sotuxj organization of the Germanics ? The diplomatic 
of Bkmrck cnJi ©f Bismarck was equal to the danger. From 
Great Britain he rightly expected no opjiosition, for British 
Great , sympathy unmistakably was veering toward Prussia, 
partly by reason of the favorable low-tariff relations 
between England and the Prussian Zolivrein, and partly because 
of the contemporary development of a theory among certain fa- 
mous English historians and publicists and its diffusion among 
the English masses to the effect that Englishmen and Germans 
belonged to a single and noble Teutonic race, whose superiority 
over all other races would be further attested by the political 
unification of Germany. 

But neither France nor Russia could be expected to view 
German unification with {verier* equanimity, it had been the 
weakness and disunion of the Germanics that had 
enabled Russia to expand westward and France to 
seize cities along the Rhine. Yet in disarming the traditional 
fours of his French arid Russian neighbors, Bismarck was aided 
Tjby curious domestic situations that then perplexed both states, 
fin the owe of Russia, it was the Polish insurrection of 1863: 
B is m a r ck had promptly offered Prussian armed assistance to 
/Jffo personal friend, the tsar, and now, without base ingratitude, 
the tsar could not turn against Prussia. In the case 
of France, it was the persona! character and jxditical 
twf Napoleon HI ; Bismarck knew how to work upon 
n’» vague sentimental attachment to the principle of 
upon his vanity, and upon his desperate readiness 
chance to secure * fittte additional 
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France in order to win national glory u tv mg the French for him- 
self and for hfe dynasty. JUi Ovdc-es, ! yr, . Bismarck paid a 
visit to tlie French emperor at BAr.-ii . ( cuti, what occurred 
there has been a subject of fruiting -pendation ever since, but 
it. appears certain that at least Nap <> on was induced to give his 
assent to a joint attack of Prus ia and lt d;, cjxm Austria on 
an ora! understanding that no obi,., tion would h<- mised to th* 
acquisition of territorial “comp,r lions" by Krar.ee. Refer- 
ence may* have been marie to <* p'/s-ibi*’ F- •;., h annexation of 
Belgium or of part of the Rhine province <ji Trisha, Probably 
Xi:jK>leon thought that the pari a to the T-pcndinv btiuggle 
would be so evenly balanced as to render subacqu: m French 
intervention ea-.y. decisive, and highly gainful, 

Bismauk e. as certain that the '■mailer i .ern.an states would 
side with Austria; the pride of thv> prince.*. the fear of inili- 
tark.m on the pari of their liberal cstbwns the -em- 
pathy of Cathoiii ; in Bavaria and Vi eriftmlx-rg with o«nwui 
Catholic Austria, - all these facts gave • trength to si*tw 
the opp- cation of the governing vla.'sv, in rimi-e states 
to anv dose union of ♦ •eroutny und r Paiwan aus- 
pices. To offset this opposition, Bi-match negotiated in Apr!. 
i86(*, a treaty of alliance with Italy, providing that. U3iei 
if war broke out within iluee month-, Prussia and *ru» 

Paly shbuld cobjiejntc against Austria, and tire latter Pra ** u 
ould be inrieuinbied by the cession of Venetia. 

By means of diploma* y as astute ami un-<rupul< us a- that 
with which he had is-Aued Austri t from foreign support, he next 
proceeded to provoke a vv.tr with her. He complained 
that the Austrian government was violating the ton- ' j{ 

veution of Gastrin by continuing to cncout.ige the tetween 
claims of Frederick of Augustenburg to the dudrief. *" d 

Both powers mobilized their armies. The crisis wa> 
reached in June, xSb6, when Austria brought the quart el into 
the Diet of the. Germanic Confederation, and Prussia*, dtxia ring 
that as a result of Austria's action the Convention of j^stein 
had ceased to exist, sent troops into Holstein, and dispossessed 
ifie Austrians, Almost simultaneously, JP^ssia submitted to 
the Diet a scheme for the complete reformation of the Con- 
federation, involving the exclusion of Austr||. Thus Bismarck 
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made Prussia appear not simply as the aggrieved party in a 
petty territorial dispute but also as the undaunted .champion of 
national unification. Austria, however, prevailed upon a ma- 
jority of the Diet to reject Prussia’s reform proposal, and at 
the same time to order a mobilization of the federal forces to' 
punish Prussia for the infraction of Austrian rights In Holstein. 
This action of the Diet was interpreted by Bismarck as tanta- 
mount to an attack upon Prussia, amply justifying that state’s 
indignant secession from the Germanic Confederation. Prussia 
Appeared to be fighting a defensive war. 

This war between Prussia and Italy, on one side, and Austria 
and the lesser German states, on the other, wajs of such surpris- 

g j| . irgly brief duration as to earn it the popular doigna- 

W« •**«>; turn of the Seven Week'.’ War. Within two weeks 
War, 1M6 p nlis ; ar , cx{ .editions had overcome all resistance in 
the smaller states, and the detachment of a large Austrian army 
for the defense ui Venetia against the Italians afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the main Prussian army to fall with superior numbers 
as well as with sujxrior di-iipline and equipment upon the 
remaining AuStrjan force.- in Bohemia. The battle of Sadowa 
< Kumggratzi, on ,•?. July, i 860 , was the decisive engagement of 
the war . the victory of the Pfu .si.ms not only fixed thdr reputa- 
tion for military preeminence |u Europe but it bad imjrortant 
effects on the rational movements both in Germany and in 
Italy 1 aod on the internal politics of Prussia, of the South Ger- 
man :-t .tes. of the Austrian Empire, and of France. 

By the treat)- of Prague (23 August. 1866s. which concluded 
the Seven Weeks' War. Austria W no territory, except Venetia 

. to 1 uly and her claims upon Holstein to Prussia, and 
l«£?G«r B was obliged to pay only a light wax indemnity, bat 
*M"*c<ra- she was forced to consent to the dissolution of the 
federation, Q,. rrTUn j c Confederation after its inglorious existence 
of half a century, and to acknowledge the right of 
Prgn^to a-sumi. the leadership of the Germanics. Thus 
the n|| actual *.*-ps toward real German unity were achieved: 
the heterogeneous Habsfotug dominions were excluded and the 
absurd Confederat i- n was dissolved. 

The next steps toward national union likewise came irame* 
it* effect on th« satkaat nwmnWU fit Italy, tec above, p, 1)4. & 
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diately out of the Seven Weeks’ War They were,* fir**, the 
Prussian annexations, and secondly, the formation of the North 
German G^federatioft. 

FoP diplomatic reasons Bismarr k ( had deprived Austria, el 
very Uttlir territory ; he correctly perceived that leniency of 
treatment Would be most liable l<. secure needed Aus- 
tnan Iricndsffip in the future. At the same (ime the Anoeutkuu, 
Prussian pt^n^pr was anxious to round out his state’s 1866 
somewhat mthi^pen territories, to increase its population and 
economic and to obtain U\x it a it #t*r of strategic 

points. Accordingly Prussia formally annexed the duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, affording her the site of her subs©* 
quant important ^Riival base of Kiel and of her invaluable Kaiser 
Wilhelm ship canal from the North Sea to the Baltic. She 
also took advantage of her military 'riumph over the lesser 
German states to annex the kingdom of Hanover, the electorate 
of HeSse-Cassd, the duchy of 'Nassau, and the free city of 
Frankfort -on-Main. 'These annexations were of immense sig- 
nificance. For the first time the Hohen/oilents were lords of 
continuous lands stretching from ‘Poland and tJie Baltic to the 
River Main and the French frontier; A&y^gained more than 
27,000 square miles of territory' and almost five million subjects. 
Henceforth, excluding Austria, twp-t fords of the area and two- 
thirds of the population of all the Germanics were comprised 
within the kingdom of Prussia. r 
All the lesser German states north of the*River Main that 
were not annexed Prussia - twenty-one ih number — were 
constraihecPto join her in the North Gasman Conf-d- 
©ration, whose constitution, adopted arc 1867, was G*rm*n 
another sample of Bismarck’s handwork, ahaexccu- 
tive authority was vested in the king of Pru & : Ul 3S Prussii s 
hereditary president, assisted by a federal chancellor ; 
the legislature was to consist of (j) a federal council 
(Bvndesrat) of representatives of the princes of the several 
states, and (2) a diet Reichstag) elected % universal manftood 
suffrage. The local princes retained certain soverdgifrights : 
they still might summon local parliaments; and levy taxes, but 
the whole conduct of foreign affairs, the con&rol of the army, and 
‘the declaration of defensive war we«l intru$ted to the president. 
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The North German Confederation differed from the older Ger- 

K M.1 aM ± i*. . . t « * _ r 




manic Confederation 
.Hum b >’ Austria «m% 


^ was dominated by Prussia rather 
rimes, that it waa nmi* compact 


Ja ^tent and infmitelytaore unified and influential, and that it 


ra»gniiedthe w 
•likewise, Prussian 
'Goufederatiea^l^^ 
Should twainHow 
model 

The only strictly 




‘ popular participation in government, 
was extended throughout the 
* provided that every constituent state 
^military service on the Prussian 

that remained outside the 

North German Confederation were the four states sooth of the 
^ iMt Main 1 — the kingdoms of Ba\ aria and Wiirt- 

temberg and the grand -duchies of Baden and Hesse- 
j4 a*«*a <ht~ I^ptstadt, In these states, with the exception of 
1 iSS-rtSt*’ where the French were particularly distrusted, 

*- ** _ both princes and people at first opposed a close polit- 

ical union with Prussia, the princes fearing a diminution of 
their own powers and prestige, and the people dreading the ccr* 
tain imposition of compulsory military sendee and the prob- 
able enactment of anti -Catholic and anti-Liberai legislation. 
Toward these south German states Bismarck adopted a most' 
conciliatory attitude. He did not penalize them for assisting, 
Austria in the Seven Week*.’ \\ ,ir. He did not force them into! 
ms new North German Confederation. He scrupulous] v re- 
spected their independent position. Meanwhile, he misled no 
chance to fill then*, with alarm at the possibility of French * 
fggr^on; he drew closer with them the economic bonds of 
Z^heretn; and he cunningly concluded secret treaties of 
< alliance with them, whereby if Prussia or one of them 
IIm? attacked by a foreign Power the others should coroe to 
as sistance of the party attacked, Bismarck trusted to the 
growth of the sentimen’ of nationalism in south Germany In 
under to bring the four states naturally into political union *£& 

,f M and in order to stimulate that sentiment, ‘ " ‘ ' “ 

“ing .in armed conflict with France, 
that aided Bismarck in pining a 

°y u ihc L mphrr «f the Norm GmuaGae- 

Itotatwrito nc* north «f the Mata, wfc)« to total «»ft «f Ctoirtm 
tike Ctrim-derttfoa, 
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amount of popular support i« -.. ithHC^anany as 
North was the change in hi* poiiticailfews which tfcf'^aW 
, Weeks’ War seemingly produced. Tfi* brilliant sue- , l/J$SS a 
cess of his diplomatic and military policies put , ^giPlfel 

better terms with the Prussian Liberals : the iJbeftis S SSfey 
no longer distrusted Bismarck's patriotism, and, on 
the other hand, Bismarck no longer 1 feared Liberal obstruction- 
to his plans; the former awh-Ongfervativc, still reuixtim 
uh ra-Conservatism as the uksni of 'fus inncrnost striving pct~' 
reived a practical need of effecting a compromise with the 
Liiasrab preliminary to utilizing them in hu own future causes, 
Bismafck was nothing if not practical Accordingly, he promptly 
restored the full operation of the Prussian constitution .anti 
asked a hill of indemnity from the Diet for fll iffegaHtity of 
which he had been wantonly guilty during the preceding four 
jrcars, and the bill was passed with unanimity and enthusiasm, 
likewise, in the constitution of the new North German Con 
'federation he secured the incorporation of a provision for the 
election of the Rekhstag by direct and universal manhood 
suffrage, assuring, as he did so, certain Conservative critics 
that the German masses bade fair to Ire more conservative than 
th<* middle class, and to prove more patriotic supjrorters of a 
militaristic state. As a result of these Liberal concessions. 


soon alter the Seven Weeks' War a new political party 
■took shape known as the National Libera! party, re- 
cruitod largely from the industrial classes and in many ’ Ufciw g ., 
instances from former l*rogressives. The main nh- ,^ f 
ferit of the new party was to uphold Bismarck in Ida .>* .-. 
nation al endeavors and for this purpose to subuedipa^ though 
not to surrender, the struggle after constilutioaal development. 
Incidentally, it favored a strongly centralized gOvernmi^Bt, mili- 
ktarism, and free trade, and was inclined to be anti-Cleri- 
^ m regarded both the Lutheran and theBoman Catholic 
;a»acbrs. The National Liberals. essentially a German;’ not 
» Prussian party, became valuable miss|>aari«e| ha south Ger- 
taafif hi the cause of German nationalism^ alike for Its own sake 
****** * bulwark against France. | 

**• ,stoR “y raoco-Uerman rela- 
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turn of German unification under Prussian hegemony, it will be 
convenient pcant out certain momentous conse- 
ti»*sw quences of the period to the chief combatant defeated . 
w *« k *y* r * r in the Seven Weeks’ War — Austria. 
on For Austria the war of rSc6 was a final blow at all , 

those- fine policies winch Mettemich had ably maintained through- 
out the first half of the nineteenth century, — absolute 
^ ractJon authority vested in the Habsburg monarch, centralized 
of th« adminisUgrion of al| the varied territories of the 

MtmaOth ^pire/awonic interference in the internal affairs of 
all the Germanics and of all the Italian states, com- 
plete defiance of the forces of demon racy and nationalism. The 
cause of democracy had been continually abetted within Austria- 
H'pgary by the growing demands for participation in govern- 
ment not only of the old landed nobility but also ot the 
bourgeoisie and urban proletariat whom the recent Industrial 
Revolution had been producing. At the same time a keen sense 
of nationalism had been stimulated by the reviving literatures 
and political aspirations of the numerous subject populations, 
particularly of the four chief nationalities — Germans, Magyars, 
Slav-s, and Italians. . * 

What the revolut ionary movements of 1848- £840 had failed 
to do — utterly to destroy the system of Mettemich - was 
Exdoawo at achieved by means of the disastrous foreign wans of 
tOMHab*- 1859 and i 860 . These two wars obliged the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to renyfiap the right of Austrian in- 
Itelfam terferenee alike in Itgj^npSl in Germany, ami to center 
****** his attention upon the Germans of Austria proper, 
upon the Magyars of the ancient kingdom of Hungary, and 
upon the .Slavic peoples who were directly dqamdcnt upon 
the crowns either of Austria or of Hungary. In other words, 
the racial problems confronting the empire were somewhat 
simplified by the exclusion of the Habsburgs from German 
tnd Italian affairs ; and the center of gravity erf the Habsburg 
monarchy gradually shifted eastward in the direction of Magyars 
and Slavs. f : - 

’ Tfee*^ too, the decline of Austrian prestige which marked each 
Wga^a ne yeraes was utilized now by liberals and how by nation- 
C0BCC ‘*^ tibe Emperor Frauds Jjtijti h 
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Thus In i860, immediately alter the h.ss of Lombardy, addi- 
tional powers of local self-government, were accorded to provin- 
cial diets, and Hungarian political institutions were k , 

» restored as they bad existed prior to t be revolt of 1849 ; ton*#*. 

{ and in the following year (1861), a formal constitu- tioaol ‘** 1 
lion made provision for a united parliament for em- 

pire, to be elected by the provincial diet-, to ,it at Vienna, and 
to perform functions of legislation and taxation. : 

The destitution of 1861, fairly liberal though it was, was far 
froa^-mtisfying the Magyar Ipn ging for. ni.ionajism. From 
his exfie, Louis Kossuth (1802-1894) stiff preached DMu4 
rebellion against the Habsburg dynasty, while a more Hungimn 
practical Magyar, Francis JDe&k (1803-1876), worked 
out a plan by which the Habsburg dominions should be divided 
into two parts — Austria and Hungary — each managing its 
own internal affairs by means of separate parliamentary in- 
stitutions and united only by a common sovereign, xa«A»i*- 
a common army, and common foreign relations. stock 
Thanks to Leak's efforts the Magyars remained loyal 
to Francis Joseph during the trying days of 1866, and of 
as a fitting reward, the political dualism, for width Momcrchy •• 
De&k had labored, was formally established in 1867. <rfAo*tri«- 
This settlement, known as the Ausglekh, or Compro- Han ‘* r, 
mtse, jixpd the genial character of government in the Habsburg 
dominions as it has existed ever since. The Seven Weeks’ W ar 
may be said, therefore, to have won national independence for 
Hungary as well as for Gerrgany and to have established the pres- 
ent-day government of the^ruM Monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
just as it foreshadowed the erection of the present German Empire. 

Worse than Austria fared France as a result of the Seven 
Weeks' War. The lightning rapidity of the campaign upset 
entirely the calculations of Napoleon HI, and the . 
giant stride of Prussia toward the unification of Ger *>• s*ren 
many filled him with consternation. His army was w «* k * w * r 
m no condition immediately to combat the victorious r * nc * 
Prussians and Ms best troops were stilliaMexico, in Algeria, or 
tt Rome. Instead of stepping in as a we$-compensated arbiter 
st the dose of 0 long dvff war in the Gepoanies, lie now found 
hm^teif actualiy b^ging from Bismarck some trifling territorial 







Fito»j at 


that would save his face’ 


atm ^ ^ _ 

witfe the French peodk : ; v .-J: ■ . 

With appropriate reminders of the interview at Biarritz, Na- 
poleon in 1866 asked that the Rhenish Palatinate be ceded to 
France. Bismarck shrugged his shoulders and showed 
the emp^rt^anote to the king of Bavaria, to whom 
the Palatinate belonged: the result was merely to 
strengthen the defensive alliance between Prussia and 
Bavaria, Napoleon next demanded leave to annex 
Belgiurii; again be was put off, and later, in 1870, his demand 
was artfully communicated by Bismarck to the British govern- 
ment, which was anxious to maintain Belgium's integrity. Mean- 
^frhfle, Napoleon made a strenuous effort to secure Luxemburg. 

; The grand-duchy of Luxemburg, a small «tate on the northern 
frontier of France, adjacent to Belgium, occupied a curio* h in- 
ternational situation in Europe. Ruled by the krng of the 
= Netherlands, it had been a member of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. and was garrisoned by Prussia. Early in 18(17 Napoleon 
negotiated with the Dutch king for the purchase of the grand- 
duchy. The king was willing but Bismarck again interposed, 
and, as Napoleon was not ready for war, the anomalous question 
of Luxemburg wp submitted to a conference of the Powers 
in London (May. 1867). By the resultant freaty of Loudon 
the grand-duchy was ^neutralized under European guarantee; 
the king of the Netherlands retained the sovereignty ; the forti- 
fications of Luxemburg were demolished, and the Prussian garri- 
son was withdrawn. Bismarck thereby shrewdly exposed to 
Europe a seemingly conciliatory attitude on the pari of Prussia 
rind a land-grabbing ambition on the part of France; and 
Napoleon had obtained not even Luxemburg. 

Thrice thwarted in his efforts to secure “compensation 0 
for France, Napoleon at length perceived what Bismarck had 
appreciated all the time, that the Seven Weeks’ War 
was but the forerunner of a great war between France 
and the new Germany. From 1868, preparations 
•J 3 " made on both skies. Elab>r.uc plans for an 
-a • ai tensive campaign were set on foot by Mdtke, the 

'ewa'fflknder; and some reforms were instituted fa, 
" "jenny. ‘ Both - BisnsJupckaad Napoleon 





y to (Bpk»nJac#the former to insure foreign neutrality, 
to gam allies. Is thv- diploma; :r, •.*.< ; 4^ in the military game' 
advantage was on the German sjdf.Vrhant . to Napoleon 1 * 
earlier actions and to Bbrnank's r- •• ru r.-gotiation*. France 
was internationally isolated. Ilitosuu had not for- fctw 
gotten Napoleon* part in the Crim War nor Bi»- uttoul - 
march's kind offers of awitn-u - ■•■gains* k/dious J*** , 

Poles. Italy could not fotge* v ipoleeN-. m\al 

of her cause in *8$9 or thL ' "r-'nl compr'suU.ry aid ob- 
tained from Bismarck. Aust • ontrashd-. Napoleon’s harsh ' 

treatment of her in 1850 will, Bismarck’s Vnient conduct in 
1S66. Great Britain and the snuh t,erm.rr, .-taon alike resented 
Napoleon’s ambition b« territ- ml aggrandia m- nt • the former 
sympathized with Prusda . »U latter dpvxf mMuiy •orren- 
tlons with Prussia. h>i a v..> the empero of tU Ttcj.Ji 
thought he wouM -he able to . .rm a triple alliance between 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Hama*: but his umvtlhngne-y 
in view of Clerical opposition in l r.tac*‘ to withdraw ln< h reach 
troops from Rome caused tire <• nplete failure of his negotia- 
tions with King Victor l - .mm»nuv! . arid v«-ne.i threat from the 
tsar were enough to induce Ktoj^'rar Frauds Joseph to await 
actual French victories k-fore casting in his lot wi*h Napoleon. 
To the very last, Napoleon deluded himself with Uie idea that 
| Jlv» south German states would j»in I ranee rath*s man Prussia. 

%«u leaver was the inevitable effect of the rising nalioa.rust 
temperature in Germany and in France. ,Jd w;n most remark- 
able how every class in cadi of the two ewntrk« b it nmA 
that Its own interests would best be served by fiiflie dug 
injury 'upoa the conespoimng u«i 65 i» the i ' <4 ^ n " n^nAto 
try, and how, in adk country, over all sock- <i-.-ses ^ 
and all political parties, welding thorn together and, as it were, 
hypnotising than, was the gtniu- of nationalism -- the arm, 
mutual conviction of a superior} ty • >' i >U *xl and of destiny ,Ui > 
small groups sought to allay the fever - the advanu-d Repub- 
licans i» France who feared lest the results of war Mmaht aarue 
to the advantage of the Second Empire. ami in Germany a am - 
ful of Socialists who splendidly but vainly pouched the biotner- 
hoodof all the world’s workingmen. H^girtwmvnw oi b otn 
coantrieafed the popular fever, for both B«mr.r..h ami * 1 
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hid ambitions that could hot be readily realized by any other 
means. Bismarck dkdttu war with France because he would 
be able In the enthusiasm engendered by military prowess to 
complete German unification and to place the seal of triumph 
upon the achievements of the German people. Napoleon 
was willing to undertake a war with Prussia because a victory 
for his arms would reunite his subjects and presejrve bis throne 
and dynasty. 

As both sides expected war, a pretext was not long lacking. 
It was supplied by the Hobenzollem candidature for the throne 
Ptetaxt far Sp®* 11 * Having expelled the absolutist Queen 
War: Tte Isabella II, the Spanish Liberals in 1809 proclaimed a 
Jera constitutional monarchy and offered the crown to 

d«twe far Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem-SigmarinKcn, a Cat ho 
lie cousin of King William of Pru-.u>.. Prince Leopold 
was not eager for Spanisli adventures and at first re- 
fused the offer; but Bismarck, who siented the inedibilities of 
the situation, j>rocured a renewal < f the request and, ; July, 
1870, its acceptance by the Prussian ptince. X«ij>oiton, who at 
once professed to see an attempt to join the German and Spanish 
downs and thereby to revive the sixteenth-century empire of 
Charles V, to the eternal detriment of France, injuring i King 
WUBam that he would regard the accession of a ]j‘-F.« j./ollern 
to the throne of Spain as a sufficient ground for ww . ;uad on 
1* July it was announced in Madrid that Prince I.r< »j*dd of his 
own accord had revoked his acceptance of the cm*, n. Here 
the business might have ended, had not Napoleon blindly sought 
an additional rebuff for Prussian diplomacy Accordingly, 
acting upon instructions from hi.-, emperor. the French amhas-S 
sador 1 to Prussia approached King William on the promenade 
M the faJhous watering-place of Em- and demanded that the 
»lp|ig|hou)d pledge himself never to permit a Ib.-h- nxoJkrn princ#/< 
'H^btPceae a candidate for the Spanidi throne. This William 
bliffcgjMl'fo do, and, when the persistent ambassador requested 
yet mmkex interview, the king politely informed him that he 
ms hiving Em» that night and could not rm-ivc Itim. The 
pem of tim^fodedsivv interview was tclegraphr-d by the ling 
its Btamsitk, trim, after consulting military heads and 
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soring himsel/ Ant Prussia was prepared for war, commuxfSfcated 
the dispatcb',to the public press ; not, however, in the original 
, form in which he had received it from the king, but * 

in a form so cleverly and unscrupulously abbreviated 
as to convey Ac impression to Germans that the Prus- “»« **+■ 
Sian king had been insulted bv the French ambus t “* 
sador and to Frenchmen that their ambassador had been in- 
sulted by the Prussian king. The edited < !i >a> ' *1 was rightly 
calculated to have the effect, in Bismarck’ - v’vn cynical words, 
“of a red rag upon the Gallic buii. ’ 

The distorted report, of the Km> interview, received in Paris 
on 14. July, 1870, the annivcr.-arv t.i the fall of the Bastille and 
the French national holiday, threw France into a 
fti-ment. That very night Xapdeon 111 and his 
Council decided ujx>n war ; the next day the French German 
Chamber*, with but ten dissenting voters, sanctioned ,87 ®~ 
a formal declaration of war, and mobilization began 
on either side of the Rhine. To the chagrin of Napoleon and 
the delight of IJisroarck the south German states, belie\ing that 
Prussia was attacked, promptly took her part and that of the 
North German Confederation in accordance with the treaties 
of defensive alliance. 

The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 bmtight into sharp 
contrast the real rottenness of the Napoleonic regime in France 
and the efficiency of the German governmental machine under 
Bismarck. On the German side, the campaign was conducted 
like clock-work, all departments, finance, commissary, .strategy, 
supply, movement of troojss, conduct of military operations, 
offensive and defensive, civril administration, diplomacy, work- 
ing together with jserfect. precision. On the other hand, the 
French soldiers, although they displayed wonderful courage and 
'dash, were badly led and hopelessly outnumbered ; Aey- 
lacked organisation, plans, supplier. Napoleon, who wa a 
suffering from an incurable malady, was himself excessively 
timid, and his entire military cMublishmcnt was overran by 
dishonest officials and corrupt contractor Use outcome could 
not long remain in doubt, .. 

Early in August, 5$7©|dMarshaI Mach^hon, who had been 
hurriedly ij^prln A summed Ae French army 
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near, Strassburg, suffered wd h serious reverses at the 
the Crown Prifoee ( Fre&drjei of Prussia that he was obliged to 
‘ cvacuat €thegT^iter part of Ak-> »• and to fall back upon 
s^, s«p- Chitons. Oaig August, uuottni t«-rmnn army under 
Moltke defeat ed the French urmy of the Rhine under 
Marshal dazainc in the blwnly battle of Gravelotte 
in Lorraine and shut it up in the fortress of -Metz. Marshal 
MacMahoc, whom the Emperor Napoleon now joined, and to 
whom the French pinned their faith, counseled a rapid retreat 
to Parts in order to afford time to raise new armies and retake 
the field with some chance of ultimate succ..>s. but the Empress 
Eugenie, who knew that such an ark lowlcdgmcnt of defeat 
would spell the rain of the dyna s ty, wired him to go forward a ? om r 
the relief of Metz. With heavy hearts Marshal MacMahan 
and the Emperor Napoleon moved their inferior force.- down 
the River Meuse, endeavoring to hod a plate where they might 
cross and thence drive back the Germans. At Sedan, almost* 
down to the Belgian border, they made rise despairing attempt, 

-I -a September, 1870. Gutnumlvred and finally surrounded* 
they surrendered themselves with 81,000 men, having lost Id 
killed and wound'd about 2500c. The first phase of the 
Franco-German \\ a was over, it had Lasted barely “hr weeks. 

■ "When on 4 Sepf. mb. 1870, it !v< aw generally known k 
Paris that Na{»o!eon Ui • getht-r with, the Inst important French 
army h to* ; was a prisoner of the Germans, wbat 
might easil;. h.ci been foreseen actually happened* 
A group of st u .p[xn!itwl Republicans, among whom 
Leon G,m»beiu ,va> < onspicuous, solemnly proclaimed 
in tin' city >' all the deposition of the Bonaparte* and 
the e-‘J.h-hmn>t of (he Third Republic The- Ear- 
press l.np-r.H lied to England, and a “ Government 
of National Dofm-e ’ was hastily formed to rule" the country 
twifi peace could l» restored and the nation consulted cot the 
df the pi r»; u»*-nt government for France 
that NajH icon III was deposed and the Republicans fat 
y peace might have been promptly concluded had sot 
'"been bent on “regaining” Alsace ami Lorraine for * 
l»y and reducing France to such a desperate plight that 
neve- again seriously interfere with the German na- 
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tion. In $ewco#th£i fact, ih*» patriotic assertion of the wg it 

^ u rSiS^rit' r ° f France thaih * 

cede an inch of French sot! i»„ r * stone of French fortresses” 
rendered the prolongation of the war inevitable 
The second part of the Franco-German War ~ the part with 
Whicfc the government of the Third French Republic^ coa- 
cemed — waslonger and more complicated than the first part 
in which the Emtperor Napoleon 111 had been implicated hut 
Jt was less Important from a military or polit-al standpoint. 
The pew Government of NaUona! Defense ■.*. laminated by the 
m^Mnpg .personality of L£on Gambctta. improvised armies 
out of surviving maiunts of regiments, and proclaimed a Icvie 
m mass* Of all men from twenty-one to forte years of age This 
unforeseen resistance astonished the invading Germans but the 
outcome was never in' doubt The struggle reduced ’itself <»n 
one aide to a aiegeof JPam and on the other to repeated but hope- 
lew* efforts to raise the siege. 

Paris, held out against the Germans from the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1870, to ?8 Jaoafcry, 1871, and then surrendered only 
because its population were freezing and starving. 

Already, late in September, Strassburg had capita* St*rurt» W 
rated, and, in October, Marshal Bazaine, with shameful 
pusillanimity If not positile treachery, had delivered **** 
the great fortress of Meta, together with a well-equipped arm)' 
of *50.000 men, into the hands of the Germans. Four days 
after the surrender rif Paris, an armistice was arranged in order 
to admit of the election of a French National Assembly which 
wdwd have authority to ratify a peace. The. preliminaries, 
concluded at Versailles, between Bismarck and Thiers, were 
reluctantly ratified by the Assembly on t March ; and the 
final treaty was signed at Frankfort on to May, 1871. 

By the treaty of Frankfort, France v ceded to Germany the 
toc«c of Alsace, excepting Belfort, and eastern Lorraine, together 
With th e great fortresses of Met* and Strassburg. and TrWT 
a®jied to pay an indemnity of five milliards of francs vnn Won,, 
WSpP billion dollars). German 'roups wertf to be left 1871 
fac occupation of northern France unfit; the indemnity was 
wholly paid. Qi the numerous and far-r^ching results of the 
Franco-G«cm«& War, perhaps the most string was the comple- 
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’3h*ll&WMui uifecatWR and the establishment of thepresefit- 
day Goring Empire. Juatas-Bismarck had expected, the fact 
sate* .that Sou^l Germans had fought shoulder toshoulder 
the p*er 3N*Md(pBe»tnans and that the great triumph of 

German amts had been achieved by Bavarians and 
with the - Wtlritetahergets as well as by Prussians sent th rough- 
oat the Germanies a patriotic thrill jwtent enough to 
filjfitnii overcome princely ambition or academic distrust of 
' , conservatism and militarism, and by November, 1870, 
0*aliw of ration had been concluded between Biraarck, rep- 
resenting the North German Confederation, and the govern- 
ments of the four south German states — Bavaria, WUrttem 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Danm-tadt. These treaties, as ratified 
by the several diets and sovereigns, simply extended the N orth 
German Confederation so as to include the southern states am! 
changed its name to the ‘‘German Empire,” The king of 
Prussia was henceforth to be called German emperor instead 
of president of the Confederation By a curious irmly of fate, 
.^•‘was in the palace of Louis XIV at Versailles. 1 " in thoaodeog 
heater, of a hostile power which for centuries had striven, ;$$; 
divide and humiliate Germany,” that the solemn orocUaiaijiaa 
fe tYril«wi °f the German Empire was made on i-S Ja.utary,- 
**•**• exactly one hundred and seventy yars after the lutr 
S«w E 5 T' £ sumption by the Prussian HohcnzolU nis of the title 

king. There, surrounded by overrigns, generals, 
and soldiers, Bismarck r* ad the imperial decree which 
Ipaied the first part of hL life-work, and the grand-duke of Baden 
fed the cheers for King \\ illiam of Prussia, now, hv the grace of 
ud the will of Ids n How-prim on. German emperor. 

Hot only did the Fran* .*- German War hasten the completion 
.German unification, bat it served to remove every foreign 
of its early undoing. The war confirmed beyond the 
^ppedventure of a doubt the preeminence of the German mttit yy 
^ Jp ae chfat e; henceforth, Austria must abandon every thought of 
Sadowa, and France, for many a year to c«e, 

Jfef Mtqual to the task of avenging Sedan. ‘ $ISi$s‘ 

internal affairs of France the war lad the 'hlrilhl 
Tbe gigantic imposture of the Napukoafe fcpire 

fe that the flmiM w«e atUi briegfag Pwfe, ' „ ? 
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perished In die midst of national disaster, and v 
bitter tntvnSl was born the Third Republic/ From 
the political history of France had Wn narked by' 7 '’’ " 7 Y : 

to realise now one and 
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more or less chaotic attempts 
now another of the great revolutionary principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; uni in particular 
tinder Napoleon III the first had been foolishly sacri- 
ficed to the third. Sedan and the cession of Alsace-Lorraine 1 
were terrible blows to French notional MtU-estqpm, but the Third 
Republic, as U gradually settled down after 1870. and attained to 
a permanence not equaled since the pre-re v. hr ionary Bour- 
bon jnonatchy, taught that democra* y has it> blessings no less 
thaq mttkmaUstn. In a way, it may l>e said , t he Franco-German 
War. recalled France to her European mission of pointing all 
three paths of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

A less certain good derived from the war was the continued 
b|ltoa , i^Jbliitlrten France and Germany. In sharp contrast 
Of th? treatment which Bismarck had at- . *JK 

Corded boiAttstria in were the harsh-and humiliat- 
ing teffin which the German chancellor imjKjsed on 
France In 1871; and the results displayed a corre- 
sponding disctvxincry. in the case of Austria, the 
spreness of defeat soon disappears! and within a cqjn- 
pa natively short time the emperors William and 
Francis Jostgih were sworn fricncL and allies. On the other* 
side, the French remained painfully aware of their disgrace 
and fully resolved as soon as possible to recover ’Als^xe-Lorraine. 
The war fanned, rather than banked, the lire of mutually vindic- 
tive patriotism on cither side of the Franco-German frontier. 
And it was this war, more than any*othcr single event, which 
throughout the next forty years gave complexion to international 
saddled Europe with enormous crushing armaments, 
constituted the first link in that causal chain of circuro- 
that led straight on to another and vaster European war. 
■-fit punishing the French. Bismarck allowed* himself for 
irdirae in fiis career to be influenced 8y emotion and took 
Utap. ? 

L,'Fkaimo-< 5 erinan War bad importaajl consequences for 
thrtao^gond power of the papacy and for jibe n kingdom of < 
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„. Napoleon HI to withdraw (t$ 
f rendh troops who, since 18481 ^ 
rid sovereignty of Pope Phis DC in 

xv»^. w w«Jt the collapse of the French En^ 

at Sedan Mdl ft dear that Najmleon III would never 
be able to return the expedition, the government of 
Victor Emmaftuel, with Bismarck's approval, * 

royal army of (xtfioo men into the remaining _ a P a * .* 

Force, however, had to he used against the pontiff ; * «»“ ' 
had to be made in the walls of Porta Pia ; 
first tidings of bloodshed, Pope Pius ordered his btUe 
papal army to cease firing, and on 20 Sqiterober, 1870, 

— les s than three weeks after Sedan, the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel hdd Rome. Thus did the tem- 
1 ©oral power of the bishops of Rome come to an end after a dura- 
tion of more lhan twelve centuries, and thus was the political 
unification of the Italian people, la-gun as recently as *«Sft 

\ successfully consummated. . a*.'' 

One other result of the Franco-< ierman War merits posing 
attention. The fall of Napoleon ill ^nnitted the wvmsal 
of ano ther part of his work. In this instance, the 
gjan government, again with Bismarck s approval, 
^ViHiSi denounced (31 October, 1870) die articles of the treaty 1 

w«^tti Paris of 1850 which limit**! Russian naval •foaces 

^Jttttta. jujjJ armaments in the Black Sea. and a ixnfcference of 
the Powers in London in March, 1*7 *» formally rati&ed the «C- 
j oomplished fact. It va- U c sign <>f Uu resumption dilhd KUs- 
! dan policy of vigorous ij.Krtereute in the Ottoman Empire and 
i pflBg the Balkan nationalities. ^ '** 

Jfie Franco-German War affords a convenient point at winch 
tem porarily the »ton of the growth of nationalfaa. ** : 
ycaTS f rom jS4JS m t g 7 i witnessed some Hiwmg' 
achievements of national patriotism throughout- CMr^ 
Every i«pu!ar literature was affected, 
the racial spell, Indhdduah were anitdy 
natio nality In the name of nationalism, .an 
t France for twenty-two years. Because of m 
dominions* were tumultuously darken, 
was assured to the Magyar*, and 
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* review of Use present chapter will J,„ w r d <w ?* ntrary ’ 
strength, despite Napoleon III, until in ,k~~ ;f m 0 b , 

th, TUrtl (1 , that riSy r.« , m 

ambitious to establish constitutional Lvrn-Tcr ^ ^ 

}f ,ticaI (j) that Loth in Austria and in Hum 

•tnpttw-kusg Hands J<*eph was const (o e £ 

tT dtUti ° nfl, r ; and ^ GemuSJ 

2? **? S ,rWe " Ud U> ^ ,vith Parliaments and 

^ Fron * chapter.-', 

1 w«. P ° S f ,blc l ° karn ,hat >*» "as between 
1 v **£ if' 1 ^ t ^ 1 m <J,reat Britain the elective franchise 

ZJt‘^ y CX, r 4< t (6 ^ that in S! ’ ala an ^ r revolution 
I»ved the way ter the final establishment of parliamentary' 

fi~* T 1 in *«* important ste^e 

g \ hC -r aat of ^^ Kovemnunt and 

toward the complete abolition of serfdom. It was not that 

hese democratic advances were unimportant; it was simplv 

b i|jtercst b >* ^ *pwL 

ftff ^. musl il J 5 * swpr****! that the growth of nationalism 

aItCT ,87l ‘ CtwnbJncd henceforth more * 
mrxUHably with the growth of democracy, the ptog- 

£ “IfoMBan. « somewhat more subtle, ™ SSS 
nevertheless a continuous! y moving force in the world’s 
tusftjqr. For forty-three years of peace throughout * ft * r t9rt 
to** 1 ** U *’ as a Potent factor in shaping 
dev * lo P n , ,em <* Great Britain, France, Gemja%;* 
j , * ^®wy» M*1 Italy. Coring an equal term of unrest . , 
with *2 it affected the relations of the Russian Empire " 

Jri|h «U»ject rationalities and it. hastened the dismemb-nnts.tof . 

tiie m2 1 Empire. * a tbe ro*»ote places and among 

mitionaUsm thro%, —in Ireland, in 
in i* 1 Poland, in Greece. tn Latin America, 

H Not only literatures {uttfjthe other blessings 
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aceful patriotic rivalries was nationalism destined 
forth in future years but many bloody rebellions as well and the 
calamitous War of the Nations. 
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r*Wc sketch; Chalks Lowe, l*rtt ue Bismarck (iSqo), an abridgment of the 
stmt author's longer work Prince Bismarck: an flUlvtical Biography, 

1 vols. (iS$5i; Erich Marcks, Jttnror. ■ r k, tine Bijgmp*fie y now rn course of 
publication, to be the^aa&t satisfactory account in German — 

Vol. 1 h entittod Biqmtreks Jupmd, (u^oq) ; Paul Matter, Hr;- 

march at* tito temps, iicw etl, 3 vols. {*014), the chid French authority, 
nrewkaMy burminded See aho Prime Bismarck's Letter s to his IFi/e, 
his Steer,' and Oih&*u from 1844 t& iSjo, Eng. trum, by Fhzh, Max^ 
{1878)* A very elaborate history of H&marck -- a todperauve enterprise 
in volumes — i» in course df publication 4 s Ckuki t tee dr* FursUm* 

Mhmcmh m E^ntedarsuMumgen (1907 *w3« • 

For AustmHuegarv, 1 # consult the bibliography hppendvd to 

Chapter XXIV, below. 

The War 0# 1870 1371 Cambridge Modern Htstoy* Vol. XI <1009), 
ck auriu * compart account by Sir J, F. Maurice, J, H. Rose* Fte* Deedcp- 
ment ajfht Ewapmn AViw, rtfyo-r#'*?, Vol. I (1905), ck Hv. dear and 
*nteresfci%iFl4>rd Acton, Histoekd Essays and Studies 11007b ck vii, 
vifir &aS« dfitvier, FA# Pmneo Prussian B ; at &id Us Bidden Causes f 
♦raaa* by Ck B* Ives (i$u), on apology lor and by tbf French premier m 
the outbreak of that war; George Hotter, fke Campmffs of Sedan, August- 
Scpkmhm, rfyo (1014); Lonsdale Hair, People's War in France (i<mh 
Wed on Frit* Ifonig, Skr Vntkskrteg an der Ijdn inf Herhst r$?o 
% vote (f 4 ftJ-i 8 ot)s useful for the. camt^aigns after Sedan ; Arthur 
Chuquet, La poem, de (1895), * &*** mutative; Jean 

Jattm, la pm* frmct^Umande, /£/tw£y/, in \{pl, XI (1908) of the 
BUktin racialist*; Edmond Hlv (pscod, Pierre Leh^temirt), E« ongiftes 
*1* te purr* 4* i$yo: ♦ Im candidature n&kemdkm t r g$68*?J.$:o a 

vrfoable ita# te diptemacy, and. by the same wifeM^ BUfrirc dr te gu^t 
4 * tfyOt 7 vW CtpOf^^oS), rpy detailed and stqpphlg with the surrender 

# ' •*’ i * * 'v 
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of Met* fa October, 1&70, Guerre de 1870-1871, 3 vois. 

(1910) ; Hellmuth voa Moltkc, ’ frtanco-Germin War of tSfo-tfyti Eng. 
trams, by Clara Bell and If. W. Fischer, 3 vols. (1891), important but 
technical ; the very elaborate documentary histories published under the 
auspices of the French General Staff and the Gentian General Staff respec- 
tively; Albert SoTd, Bistoke diplomat it] u. ,le la guerre framo-atlemcmSe, 
a voist (1875)1 Automat Uebkkmr, Histone diplomatique dr P Europe’ 
181^-1878, VoL II (1891), ch. vii-x ; Moritz liusch, Bismarck «« tkr Frtmv^ 
Grrman H ar, j 870-1871, Eng. irons., 2 vois. , Bismarck's he item 

to hr Wife from the Seat of If’ar, 1870-1871. F.uk irons, by Artnin Harder J 
(1903); .Dfarfrs of Emperor Frederick during tit, Campaigns of 1866 ami" 
1870-1871, Eng,’ traof. by F. A. Welby (1902) ; E B Washburnc, Rrcat- 
ketums of a Minister to France, 1869-1877. 2 vols. ( tSM;). and, by the same 
anther, who. was American minister to France, Frama-German War and 
Insurrection of tie Commune (1878) ; E. A. Vizetelly, My Days of Adventure : 
lie FaU of France, 1870-1871 (1914), memoirs of an eye-witness. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SOCIAL fACTORS Of KJBCEHT E0ROPBAH HISTORY, 1871-1914 

It h diways dangerous to emphasize the “per iodizing” of 
history, for the pretty obvious reasons (i) that the label applied 
to a particular period or era, no matter how appro- 
priate it may be, can emphasize but one element in the 
events of the time and may, therefore, blind the eye *“« " Hta 
to secondary but none the less significant features, 1017 
and (») that the routs of any period often lie far back in other 
and widely^ scattered periods, from which they cannot be arbi 
trarily separated without destroying their vitality. Thus, in 
the last chapter, the idea of “nationalism” has been stressed, 
but ‘‘nationalism” is by no means a complete explanation of a 
multitude of historical facts during the years from 1848 to 1871 — 
the growth of democracy, the furtherance of Christian missions, 
the' increased wealth of Capitalists, the vogue of marble-topped 
tables, black-walnut furniture, and hoop-skirts Nor is “na- 
tionalism ” a novelty of the period : its foundations, as we know, 
rest .upon a Napoleonic myth, upon a revolutionary sentiment 
styled “fraternity,” and upon a consciousness of kind that can 
be traced back far beyond the sixteenth century. 

Convenience of treatment becomes the real justification for 
guiding the stream of history into little pools and eddies. Politi- 
cally “nationalism” was undeniably tisf most potent 

factor in shaping the course of Europe from 1848 to 1871 ; and 
if the student remembers constantly that this fact must be con- 
ditioned in his own mind by a grasp on contemporary develop- 
ments in agfpcey art, religion, and society, he will then be in a 
better portion to appreciate the whole flow ftf human events 
down titrdugjk fife tortuous and rocky channel of the nineteenth 
century. 

in 
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be made in treating , 
of Metternich,” or 
® Democratic Reform 
1^x871 as distinguished by the “Growth, 
can be no doubt that at least in po Btfas 
era was inaugurated about 1871, —- «l 

era of peace among tibe Great Powers of Europe, which was to 
endure: some forty-three years, — an era of steady domestic #3 
vdopment along linns whose general character it is the purfwm 
of this chapter to set forth. 
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< "THE ERA OF THE BENEVOLENT BOURGEOISIE,” 

< ^ 1871 -1014 

First and most staging of the political facts of the new era 
is that its beginning is approximately the beginning of Mf^T 
■‘i_ all the present-day governments pf Europe, Prom 

- ®**’ the war which ended the preceding period date Git 
German Empire and the Third French RtpoWla 
The kingdom of Italy, proclaimed in i86if*fW1*0t 
territorially complete until 1870- Tb«* dtjajb 
tkm&mp between the empire of Austria and the kingdom of* 
Hungar y, together with the final establishment of ronititulioaal 
^government in each, dates from 1807. In the same ym^wb#| 
jfjgmnf erf the elective franchise to workingmen inaugutaldf fe 
| lannocratic monarchy in Great Britain, (^institutional ra 
a»ans in 1866 determined the subsequent representative system 
, <rf Denmark and Sweeten. To-day the fundamental taw of $*%*•' 
r 4 "fd is'the constitution of 1874, and that of Spain, a < 
pf 1876. Even the present-day constitutional regime 
ttomaa Empire is only an application of a scheme passu 

ligated in *876, Greece secured a new dynasty «kla 
r constitution in *864. And the independence otRiHaMP,- 
,.amd Montenegro, and the autonomy of Bulgaria, were 
~ adoiowiedged iMhe >e*eaties. tX' 

lore, apditfcaBy new Europe with which we hang| 
But it is one te wfekh the great pihKiptesof; 

'Vlftwp triumphed or seem about to'X" 
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, to the gold-laced Congress of Vienna and had found in every 
dignitary or potentate there assembled a willing ally 1 fo disre- 
garding nationalism, in seeking to icpr«>s. liberalism 
and in scoffing at equality. But from tMc to 1871’ HJ* 
through 'mKm.pt revolutions and storms of interna- 
tfohal vara, Mdttemich and his whole political school ^?*** 
had been betten and buffeted about and rvlegaud. as F««ct» 
f§* wer, to indent history. By 1871 the victory- of ReTO,ution 
&# French Revolution was at last certain. Hence ' jr th, for an 
lndefiiltto period, the ideal unit of organized political life would be 
the nation, a group ed people speaking the same lan- 
guage, sharing: the same general customs and traditions, jr ** luM,lm 
and amadous in every case, whether justifiably or not. of its own 
, “racial superiority.” This was vital “nationalism.” this was 
1 the new patriotism, this was the logical outcome of that fra- 
ternity which the revolutionaries had preached and the literary 
people inculcated and which now the whole world cherished. 

. Henceforth, also, the ideal method of organized jwlitical life 
ifrduld be constitutionalism, that is to sav, a solemn under- 


staadfog on the part of the inhabitants of every /> to* 

country that government, whether monarchical or 
republican, centralized or federal, fkrliamentary or congres- 
sional, should have no power to restrict certain rights mid priv- 
that were held to inhere in the individual citizen, and, at 
♦he Mine time, that what powers ft did enjoy should be exercised 
<Q®ly by rejgui&rly elected representatives of the nation. Thhu 
wa« the achievement of “liberty,” as the revolutionaries taws* 
conceived it and as the Liberals had propagated iu 
Of ** equality” much the same .sort prevailed in fact after 
ifffk.ta had been maintained in theory by the French bour- 
geoisie nearly a hundred years earlier.’ It was the 
tort which combated special privileges, of Whatever !p!t a» 
character, of the ancient landowning aristocracy and 
of the Ottfstlan clergy,, whether Catholic ot^Protes- ** 


tatri; which tended to .make business men and professional men 
the aodal equals of priest and landlords ; ' a»d which, for the 

' ; > Vis| 

*Tfe «ify oopttotiru tto Ttar Akunder of Rasa it It iff * nixicitt fact 
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at large, was simply » guarantee of equality before the 
law and of theoretical eqfi^lity of individual rights, la a word, 
it was the " equality** whi& registered everywhere the economic, 
intellectual, and social preeminence of the middle class — 
the bourgeoisie.. It was -not economic equality or necessarily 
even complete ei|qah$y*Qf opportunity. 

Thus, the period after 1871 was tire consummation of the 
bourgeois Revolution. Its, political principles and;, 
practices were mainly those of the French bourgeoisie 
of 1789. Its statesmen belonged in sympathy if not 
by birth to the middle class. The bulk of its legisla- 
tion was in the interest of the middle class - the merchants,' 
the traders, the captains of industry.” 

The bourgeois character of the new era is easily explained , 
by reference to the fact that the period was as much the eco- 
nomic result of the Industrial Revolution as the politi- 
cal outcome of the From h Revolution. The downfall 
of Mettemich. the theatrical ar! ventures of Napoleon 
III, the rise of favour and Bismarck, must triE*’ 
obscure the development and expansion of the factory 
system that had been steadily going on ever since the momen- 
tous year 1768, when Richard Arkwright had erected m 
ham his first power factory. From tint time down to 187* and 
afterwards, water or steam was ever turning bu-y wheels of 
dustry, spinning at incredible speed millions ujhjo millions 
spindles in cotton factories moving the Un less steel arms of t$tty 
Mechanical loom, lifting and bringing down the ponderous steagp? "■ 
hammer with crushing weight. Not only in England were fac- 
tories springing up, but since 1815. like mushrooms, in titty 
towns of France and Italy and Germane- and the Low Countries 
and even in the realms of the Ilabsburg emf»m,r, Blast fur- ; 


H» Em 

Socially tih* 
Outcome of 
die lndua- 
1M Revo- 


naces belched forth their lurid breath along the Rhine as ttdt 
as in Wales; and black-faced miners in an endless search & 
coal were sinking shaft after shaft in Belgium, in France, att^ 
in Bavaria. The steam locomotive was ever invading new tanil 
lories, startling quiet countrysides with its noisy puffings 
darkenin g the blue sky with its trail of smoke; tike a vast at&fe 
work, rite railways were extending themselves’ over France am-*;. 
Brigrags, through the passes of rite Alps, down the valleys oi the. 
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,#fcfce and the F<* across Fritsria and Austria, and on tbowh the" 
plains of Russta and jhe Siberian wastes to thTSdeat 
Oriental mart*, — railway, new trade-routes of a » , ca f new era l 
the social effect of this resistless march of the Industrial 
Revolution Incomes dear only when one remembers that each 
facfctty, ea*h mine, each furnace, each railway was owned by 

t pomfam capitalist or company of bourgeois capitate. 
KkhArd Arkwright was the “father of the factory system,” 
| so often called, he was likewise the father of the factory- 
» mwI his was a numerous and jjowerfu? progeny. By 
tods they now appeared shrewd, enterprising, intelli- 
jf»t business men, usually self complacent and always self- 
JSlM** In Russia, in Italy, in Hungary, as well as in France 
# MBd L E n glan d and Belgium, the new business man was making 
hifTdace in society and in politics. 

’ When European states since 1871 arc styled “bourgeois” 
ttmast not be supposed (h^t nobility, clergy, peasants, and 
s^ringmen had cessed to exist or that all of them _ 
hip'pdvn transformed into a perfect middle class, m nut 
fw* variations in human society have certainly sur- **"“■*•* 
vivedtothe present moment, constituting in sum STLbi 
the large majority of the population of every country, 
but in economic interests they have become Jncreas- Bo * r **°*** 

£ lq^tm^ent upon the bourgeoisie. The period under review, 
fe MKhs because the bourgeoisie, among all social 
> f is zBe most influential. 

Tlfe liae of the bourgeoisie. — a long process, patronized by 
the Commerdal Revolution. enormously quickened alike by the 
Frenfch Revolution and by the Industrial Revolution, lltm(( 
seenffngly consummated in the second half of the nine- tubtkm* of 


teenth century, — had tremendous effects on the Qmm 
fortunes of aB the other traditional classes in society. w *• 
Thus, the ancient landed aristocracy was in time Bw * r ** oi * i8 
«ctua% revolutionized. The nobleman who formerly had prided 
nhnsrif upon ownership exclusively of land smi had demised the 
bo»*^Ms as a vulgar shopkeeper and tradesman, now 
pe«n^»ng-tha£ ,hn|pn profitsfrom the scffv^re not • - 
f»ce WrithBlfrsa^tidist^l^t^ts from flfctory, railway, or 
IJWM] x^Tii ipiilf to invest i&surpto* *eag$t in .the stocks of 
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commercial or 
- dty, to betaine a 
'hh landed estates as - 
preson.es for his 
pcciaHy wealthy 
erished ^ 


to take up iestd|l#'fia'': 
oompahks,)Mi$ use 
assets, in many cases 
recreation. On the other «s- 
bought large estates* from . 
kgfmetimes e\*en purchased titles' 
bility ioCII||ii>i.ii.lmfe- ’ f*om both sides a gradual proems arks 
wdding tocher the landowning aristocracy and the industrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie. In earlier days the rivalries#**! 
these two classes had characterised much of the social history of 
England, ^France, Spain jfche Netherlands, the Germsnies, and 
Italy; after 187 1 their affiance bespeaks a new character of 
Social - evolution. In this respect, as in every other, conditions 
varied from one country in Europe to anof|*r t from one region to 
another, but, in general, it may Ik- accepted as axiomatic that 
wherever the Industrial Revolution was most in evidence^ there 
ftlwtoritv of nobility and middle class was most pronounced. 

asants and artisans and day-laborers t ame also, though lit 
h different way, under the spell of die new bourgeois wifcitht 
tto Peasants who were in the category of thrif| 

Pmmxks ^ pendent farmers, as was frequently thecas* 
began discreetly to invest their little hoardings in stock* or 
bonds and to become identified in a small way with the capital- 
: in company with nobles and bourgeois .they sow 
#p«scd any stait action that would l>e likely to endang er their 
investments or to reduce their dividends. Peasants who were 
Jess independent, such as the generality of rural laborers In Great 
Britain, gradually perceived that thdr wages bore some relation 
to their landlord's gains or losses in business and on rim urban 
^ ex c h a n ge. and accepted the conclusion that, thereRm^ their 
welfare depended ojion others’ prosperity. ’Ttef'fnMniits 
finding their piigbyen the farms too misenj^^lra mdered 
y to **k wlief «« fa< tor>' -employment, knmod fmm the 
Matters, bricklayers, plumbers, and tAitom,fro*Sdiiy Uborew 
mS'-'ftGtaey hands already cluttered together Ip 

bbe independence of eupy wage^rrit^|p>an gsi 
-** rural, was conditional upon the catm at . 
^^e^maiket «id market 

*riumpuuto#r| 
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i 8 . M*tullo'.h {1789^x^4?. 
te the cau^o <*f the bourg^bfes 
ks cm political economy that 
fwufessots and parUuiam^xifttf ' bad,' 
latiog out to toe njillffT- r itmir 
Ae bounty 4 one dali^acked by' 
ft made rapid conquests. It naturally 
the minds of jfl the middle class, Including the pro- 
mett Kim Ket* more or jfm subordinate to the great 
tcapitftSafta,'"' and by the pwidwieBt^f newspapers and more im- 
ptessivdy by the hard tsqfcrimces of daily life, it was in turn 
gradually eamfco#t^<ded to ' the lower classes. Eventually, 
it seemed Suit the first duty incumbent upon i 


^td^tmde,, and t# enable the bourgeois capitalist to-flPlwb 
WS> : ,Mm$£h *'tto riches. 'So far was the argument pushed mat 
bWtraess jmMperity was accepted In many tgganers as the fad 
aa4r fl&B I iaf national patriotism. The acceptance of this prosaic 
made easier lor the lower dasses in Europe by 
H» t:ftdote|ge<ttert ’ now and then thi individud from their 
jbfcfit tose to be aa industrial magnate and by tbe widespread 

AtJ* the social scale, we*ft?,fhey 
m& 'MpudN^gr ,§ml . botMftf and .sober. It was what those who 

-tha . bmmpofafe — termed “equality of 

' the' %oanifcamces Of thdar economic supremacy it 
idfrftftmjhb and even advantageous for the bourgeoisie to be 
of 'the democratic gt^ernmental / -Z .\ ,, 
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Mogkt. and respected. : t/^Squality'* was a little dimmer and 
vaguer : for the present It was still a theoretical equality before 
the law and an rugrm rf equality of opjjort unity; for the 
future, it was hsfjfrtj the ideal of equality might be rendered 
more prariicsbie by. the ^diffusion of popular education and the 
increase e^Vealth and human efficiency. Hut ' fraternity" 
could be immediatdy vital; vigorous national patriotism was 
in desirable and incidentally distracted attention from 
€mki 0 lk meywfitiea ; it could unite a whole nation in common 
allq^lipte to a glorious emotion; it could conveniently serve 
rite middle cfoss of one country in competing industrially or 
commercially with the middle class of another country. Smalt 
wo .der that the triumph of the principles o’ the French 
Revolution was assured by the triumph of the .bourgeoisie ! 

We are now in a position to summarize three great char- 


acteristics of the period o f European history from 1H71 to 1914. 

(1) Politically speaking, the lieginning of the {wriml 
•* was marked by the beginning in nearly every * ountry 
Ctnf if Itirif of a new form of government, which has lasted to the 
^ present. (2 1 Sociahv, the period was marked by the 

W 4 * 1 ’ preeminence of the middle class — a preeminence 

which rested directly upon the economic foundations 
of the Industrial Revolution and which profoundly modified the 
activities and ambitions of other ci&sseo. (,>) Politically again, 
the period was marked b\ the exaltation, under middle-claw 
auspices, of three of the major principles of the French Revolu- 
tion : [a) individual liberty; (f>) constitutionalism, including 
representative government, and, flat most countries, universal 
manhood suffrage ; and (< J nationalism. 

Within the confines of a single chapter it is impossible to tell 
the story of this jieriod in any such detail as that with- which 
the history of earlier eras has been narrated. The remwna i we 
simple. In the first place, it was as unusually long period — 
fcaiy-three years. Secondly, as a period of unbroken peace in 
the relations of the Great Powers of E mq pe with one another, 
it was devoid of such groat military deeds as served to provide. 
&; unifying theme for r e y k w J ag tw career of Napoleon or tba 
growth of nationalism ju&t prior to Thirdly, it wa*d<*ri* 
natedby no single domestic development common to all Europe 
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occurrence as ^ ^ 

by no such instantly ubiquitous movements as tite 
upheavals of J846. lastly, the internal development 
three years of peace allowed to most countries of * 
very far-reaching and hi deserving of detailed stafa 
Accordingly, the main facts of the period, in*Wbr ! na the y 
relate to the domestic politics of Europe will be treated, country 
by country, in the following five chapters. In view of lia sig- 
nificance of these facts not only to the period itself bnp^the 
future as well, it is believed that five chapters wifi not prove 
too many — one on Great Britain and Ireland one on Latin 
Europe, one on Teutonic Europe, one or Emm, and one on 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. The five; taken 
together, will ‘undertake to do for the years from 1871 to 1914 
-what the single chapter on Metternich did for the years from 
*815 to *830. 

, In the present chapter the aim is simply to indicate a few 
striking^ pdhts of resemblance in the histories of all the Euro- 
pean countries during the period and to offer a somewhat more 
detailed explanation than has yet been found necessary of 
certain problems which were destined in novel ways to agitate and 
trouble almost every government, — the relations between the 
state and religion, and the rise of Socialism. 

> In the next five chapters the details of the story wifi vary 
greatly as we pass from one country to another. But certain 
general facts trill appear again and again with almost tiresome 
iteration. Under the newly constituted government of almost 
every European state *rtflfbe revealed the primary character- 
istics of tile period which have already been mentioned, the 
economic, social, intellectual, and political supremacy- of the 
tie, and the rapid furtherance of the principles of politi- 
ikracy and patriotic nationalism. For a thorough 
of the period, however, it -wifi not be enough to 
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Legislation 4hre#2y favorable to private industry and 

— ^ i* I - .-,.1 , ailtfaLla- 


such as 


nee of order and security, advan- 

trmmmmm-'m, -?■«. don laws, protection of private prop- 

'■ '?siSy&*' ajrtatrary confiscations, and legislative 

aids and public subsidies to private business. State 


tw4i».«i.lii eiws 


Sm t*r% < f action ofily slightly less direct in its favors, to private 
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industry and commerce is evidenced under the neat 

' b«»dj»V X*ilKs)- /> 

v W*' Readjustment of taxatian-sys terns, so as to inflict as 
kai& iajmy as possible upon business intercats. This implied, 
the imposition of a slowly but steadily augmenting customs 
tariff upon goods impaled into almost every Continental 
Country, for the avowed purposes of providing revenue and 
• protecting native industries against foreign competition. Great 
gri*"»n alone of all the more important states retained the free- 
'/^pkde system prevalent in the prei eding period ; she did so because 
'jjf her relatively greater need of raw materials for her factories 
ind because of the lead in industry which she Still enjoyed <JSSg^ 
the zest of the world, though >he did so agues! the loud protests* . 
qf a determined minority. In cither case — - protective tariff or 
, h’cc t rade — the policy was pursued which best served, the 
prosperity of the industrial class. * 

( 3 ) Unparalleled growth of merchant marines. Not only 
ships of Great Britain, but those of France, Germany, Italy, 
(|reece, the Netherlands, and Norway became conspicuous 
^sea-carriers. In many countries commercial expansion was 
fostered by a systerfi of governmental bounties. ^ 

■; ( 4 ) A new era of impct.tii\m, In which the busfoes*. man's 
ffssare for new field" for the inveftment o{ surplus capi fr ri and 
ftjg new markets for the sale of surplus products «raa..,i^i|di6ad 
fifth a very tea! national kinging to have a paiticalar 

' jut iride ami varied an expanse of the earth’s surface as 
“ fo, Hiis is national imperia&mt, e {mem in which dfo 
tEuropean governments, backed by their pecffee, «#f*fw 
Vacjambic for the partition of the tie 

" - imperialism, 
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the yeall from *871 ttf J 
ante the discovery ofA 
Jnance on th$ part of L 
. r of heavier armaments oft land 4 
world had ever before witnessed, despite ti»i§<’l 
. -three years was essentially peace*., 
lot Iti wa^/lifcfl®Gi» tlW .outcome of the international struggle* 
of the preceding fNlWnd & pledge of the contemporary spirit of 
national jMxfof&Br *od It was actively advocated- by a great 
ffUmber of the middle class who perceived & it a guarantee of 
, the maintenance of the capitalistic system, a kind of public 
insurance against the' attack* of other nationalities upon their 
'^WSoniest their commerce, and their industry. Ir this connection 
K tl significant ti> add that the chief efforts of diplomacy were 
directed during^ the period, not as once to dynastic aggrandize- 
moat, but to,, the advancement of business enterprises* 

, ( 6 ) Gradual evolution of governmental institutions in the 
d&rection of pohticai democracy. Here belong the succession of 
written constitutions that now encircle the globe ; the diminu- 
tSba of royal power and the increase of jiartiamentan functions ; 
the almost universal extension of the suffrage to adult males, 
Wad the beginnings of serious agitation for female suffrage ; t he 
' .trial of such expedients as the initiative and referendum in 
Switzerland and proportional representation in Belgium. It 
wiUbc noticed that these political concessions were never stren- 
UOWtty resisted by the middle class; on the contrary , they were 
often instigated by them. It sufficed the middle class to main- 
tain their economic mastery: in every other held they were 
aelf-dfaring and magnanimous. It must be remembered that the 
bmtigeoisie preserved, as a class, their old tradition of being 
edafe a te d, cnKghtcmpd, a n d^ be P evolent. The next headings 
' beipeajfc tHfe fcCt.s^felJitr W$h (4), they embrace 

ji^MpDkdt c a d a t wo n ofW «BHghwWrri bourgeoisie. 

secufcreducarion.-^t^ attempt, begun 
boufgooit ■jpa, to establish an 
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intellectual deawegu^.i | Ifistitations of learning and research 
were munificently endowed. Never before had European conn-* 
tries devoted so much .thought and money to the erection of 
public schools. Byth^ckhe of the period the highest percentage 
of literacy in relation <io illiteracy had become an added general 
object of international rivalry. 

~i&) Growing appreciation on the part of the middle class id 
th* necessity of safeguarding the physical well-being of the 
Slower classes. All along the Una, signs were multiplying of an 
effort to do -away with the earlier enmity between factory- 
owners and factory-workers and to substitute in its place a 
sense of social solidarity. Thoughtful business, men perceived 

f bat social effj&ency might be increased, rather than decreased, 
y die industry of a well-fed, healthy, contented working class. 

* Statesmen, too, perceived (hat the strength and loyalty of the 
numerous working class were essential to the military power 
of their nations. Beginning with Bismarck’s notable measures 
via Germany, one European state alter another took steps, 
Usually with the support of at ira-4 a large element of the middle 
class, to insure a minimum degree of material comfort to the 
lower classes. Such were factory and mines-legislatksnf full 
legalization of trade unions; national insudbice against illness, 
death, accident, and unemployment. ; minimum wage-rates "4n 
particular Industries: town-planning; tenement-house inspec- 
tion; and free medical scr. no. 

, ( 9 ) Steady advance in * fence, especially in biology and 

geology and in applied sdem <\ an advance zealously fostered 
by the wealthy capitalists and redounding to the practical benefit 
of the whole world.. A few of the main facts in tins advance, 
which were of considerable indirect importance in politics, will 
be Indicated presently in this chapter. 

i£to) Neglect of religion and tendency toward the separation 
ofcburch and -tate. This tendency was likewise championed 
.fwsiywhere by a large elrment of the middle class, whose oppo- 
■$$» to “Clericalism” was as traditional as their patronage of 

•^uagteristics wfl! he.&^,in the bfaUny of 

country from i$7t to iot*, betokening In all 
of forces of the-liaSttRdl(.^rttetl(N»' t&B, 
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Solution. Bui ft will aWl 

•£S0od <fefi ^ t fAtfOi Ct was offered during the very mm * pe riod V 
%> the mtp$m*ky ¥ 0f the bourgeoisie and to several - * 

of the te n d e nci es end characterlbtYs. with which *!*■«* A 
they were now Impressing the era. twm ** 

the resistance came chiefly from two groups, who, 
from the outset, were natural! v prone to quarrel with ** M 
each other: (r) ardent Christian*, particularly Roman Catholics, 
regardless of social class; and «a; Socialists, recruited chiefly 
f*wn among the working classes, though sotnt times , , ic|wl 
led by persons whose birth and environment placed 
them in the middle class. Alter 1871 much oi the *' SocimU * t * 

. history of the several European »t atr q with the possible exception 
of Great Britain, will be found to turn upon the efforts 0 the bulk* 
of the bourgeoisie and its allies to beat down now the opposition 
of Catholics, now that of Socialists, now that oi both. In order 
to appreciate the reasons for the resistance and the relative 
strength of the combatants, it will be convenient at this point 
to preseat certain recent developments in the history, first, of 
Catholic Christianity, and .secondly, of Socialism. Incidentally, 
it will be. possible and desirable to refer to the scientific and 
other intellectual developments of the era. 1 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 

In the second half of the nineteenth oentury, as in earlier 
times, a31 Europe could practically be called Christian.* It 

1 Let It here be observed, once for all, that the following sections in this 
dmjiter ale not intended to serve as wefl-rounded outlines of the nineteenth- 
century dndo^BAt either of Christianity or of natural science; they are 
designed merely to provide * background for tome undemanding of the recent 
*tt»te struggle* staged in many European countries between 4 *Clencais ,, and 
^A^CkxktJt, 9 * Though these struggles will perhaps seem strange and alien 
ayeeage American collegian, some undemanding of them is absolutely 
ftatafepdrite to a teal pxatasUndtng of the domestic history of contemporary 
At the «a m*i time, because of certain ttxijp differences between the 
Vimjtor** and Europe ffct American cofiegian shosfld be on Ids gturd assrinst 
res ting too diligently into the recent hiHt*>ry of his ewm country such d* stiiR lively 
m "CMfaa* aaft ,t Anti-C3taiad, t %mi HkewJ*e ^bourgeois” 
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of their < 
ity' and that tfcf ; 

•um dtergy at least in t*3£| 

jiXage- But in thedegftomwhkh 
y yHg Cm jms believed and ftfscticed, 

; A r r Vl - wwwyh — unity existed* At one extronejnera-'.’ 
r iMiriihm who assailed ail revealed religion ' 

m ' ? of course, included — as an absawl 

survival of a primitive and ignorant 
■.* »% . nf % dShSkSb^« an anachronism in an age of enlight- 
«$^t*nd progre ss . At the other extreme were thougrtful 
ns wfso defended the dogmas of the Church and insisted 
a irrpff #***™ of Christianity would be attended by the 
^moralities and crimes. Between these extremes wcre 
; masses,, who, while preserving a good deal of indifference 
; W to whether Christianity was an anachronism or a moral 
^aecttslty, could be depended upon to take sides w concrete 
'Questions in accordance with a great- variety of religious, and . 
*'*■' — political, preconceptions and predilections.- in 

- t he situation in Protestant Scandinavm, Germany,, 
and, as well as in Roman Cathode Spain, WM&&-, 
, and Austria. ■ Jr-;., ., 

two particulars, however, the conflict between the exHflpb. 

the so-called Clericals— and the extreme ■' 
refigkmists — the so-called anti-Clcricals - was hCiind- 
to be sharper in Roman Catholic than in Pfwfflst 
Europe. In the first place, therewtothe maCttoat 
dogma i the essence of the CathoKc faith was sin 
the persistent belief that it -ms si hody'.uf wwri < 
truths once deUvcardW Christ to the apostles, wkkp' 
could not be '<*«»>»-, '*^5^®*' 

to bring it “into hsnaoflf $it4ii;the rimes,' •***! 
properly be explained (S^f dwfma'5 on the dMflf 
“ hand, the dismtegrathm of Ppottotantism 
Nen steadily ppn^^^ethe da] 
CranraerTWIto* It* -fair way 
had thamsdWtoi &toiy, 
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subjective Act of the fiwsvfduAl, -dth the result' 
lytestant layman and ecclesiastic was free to harmc 
jSrfession of Christianity with the hu-st hypothesis in science 
or with the moat recent experiment |Hiliik». In a word, dog- 
matically speaking, Roman Catbolinmi was uncompromising 
araiderical; Protestantism was conciliatory and strictly indi- 
vidualistic. 

In the second place, there was a vital difference of organiza- 
tion between Catholicism and Protestantism. Protestantism/ 
being essentially individualistic, had, fron. the very 2 »... 11 ) n 
nature of things, never developed any strong ecclesi- «( ormt- 
asUcal organization, and whatever organization it * 
<lid iwm ass was ha the form of churches that tended to be pretty 
rigidly national in scope, and in action thoroughly subservient 
■to the secular governments. Roman Catholicism, on the con- 
trary. v.-ith its insistently international character, an s£SiM~ 
national pope, a disciplined hierarchy, and an authoritative 
manner of speaking its mind, was ever a possible check upon 
the supremacy of the lay state. Thus, irreligious statesmen 
who could afford to ignore organized Protestantism usually 
found it necessary to guard against anathemas from the bishop 
of Rome. ’ 

Just. prior to 1871, two force? w.-re operating throughout 
Catholic Europe to widen the breach between 
Clericals and Anti-Clericals and to provide the latter 
with a considerable leverage with which to prv the ®w w»*fc**a 
mass of the population of Catholic countries into a 
position of latent hostility towards the Catholic 
Church. One was political and the other was intellectual. 
Each requires special considers tion. 

Ihe first difficulty was the Denounced unwillingness of the 
Catholic Church, at least offidiity, to indorse the new political 
tendencies of the nineteenth century. When one 
recalls what the French Revolution meant to the 
Catholic clergy, — the loss of many of thefe- privileges, *» u»° * 

: copifisaraaft of much of thtir prl§>erty| the whole- jj£^ {ior . 
of the number of their fisonasteries. 

«md of/their fjhMflfffb institutions. — one 
" I fight against the 
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of the ftcwl^ttkia. It 'becomes thatbughly compre- 
hensible, moreover, why, for many decades, the hierarchy, from 
the'pope down, in^^bed against a “liberty” of individual 
belief, an “equality” <*f all religions, and a “fraternity” which 
endangered the J^Uunmtkmal .character of the Church. The 
,'iMfjtti afajfady apparent from *1* review of the history of the 
*s«d m the n ineteenth cattery, was that in the politics of 
European state the Catholic clergy were Conservatives 
fas such, found allies and friends from among the old land- 
and the peasantry and such exceptional bour- 
as were more religious than Liberal. On 
it seemed obvious that, because of political reasons, 
t nodal cleavage wras appearing in the Catholic Church, 
^tbe bourgeoisie, as a whole, were fully committed to the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution and many workingmen ex- 
pected from the realization of those principles an amelioration 
of tMr owpjlot. 

* For a time a “Liberal Catholic” movement had given some 
^ promise of staying the cleavage. It had been pointed out that 
the first and foremost, aim of fbe Church was the sal- 
vation of souls for the Ufe of the world to come and 
that the form of government in- the present Wptid jvfts 
not a matter of serums cancels to tlte 'Chte^^Jhit, 
in fact, the institutions of democracy 
mission better than the institutions of absolute tno% 
archy ; and this line of reasoning had been fortft^d 
by the accurate assertion that popular sovereignty, 
in so far as it was recognized as resting cm divine saxtc- 
[ never been explicitly i underlined by the pope. “Libenjd 
W had been furthered by such practical work as that; 
1 O’Connell in Great Britain and that of I^unartlne and 
ifwt fftea&i In the French revolutionary movement of r&tS- 
its triumph had temporarily seemed Inn ’ ’ ’ ~ 

motmted the papal throne in 1846, for 
be pious and kindly, bat he was 1 
ation toward Liberalism, 
the excesses which accompanied the 
£jgf t$#S, and especially his own 
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' AND NATIONi 

With Muijo * ; aWl of Republican!^, nad changed ^ 
tk» of d»v|«te. and brought Liberal C athoEaam Into 
pute. Frc#f that year until his death in 1&78 Pms 

IX was the **kRW and aggressive opponent of the 

new r6gime:—of liberty and equality and likewise 0 f **£ .■■> 
nationaKsni, as then understood and translated into at pih rx, 
action throughout Europe. With the aid of the whole ***■*•!* „ 
Catholic cStgjr he waged implacable warfare against pr a H&jf * 
which everywhere the bourgeoisie and many workingmen now 4 
clpnpioned. He espoused the reactionary’ qause with 
sqch success that thft Conservative governments of eJSL~.. 
Spafb and Austria signed concordats with him (1851 S”* !?* *. 
an# 1855, respectively), restoring to the Chur, h many Jmv&m 
of its ancient privileges. He strengthened the ma- *° ,<5 * r 
chinery of the Church by reestablishing Roman Catholic hier- 
are hies in England (1850) and Holland (1853). And all this 
while he denounced the new social and political order fn re- 
peated and ringing invectives, culminating in the#amous eno x- 
hcal Qmnta atra and the accompanying Syttdm of Errors 
(1864). •.«. • 

In the encyclical, Hie pope not merely condemned the widely 
accepted notions that a secular state had supreme power and 
■IffiftX all affairs within its territories and 
t state had a moral obligation to accord 


obligation to accord 

liberty, but he vehemently upheld the older Q**a* 
of the Catholic state based an the complete in- 
dependence of the ecclesiastical power and on the w«»«< 
compulsory unity of faith. The Syllabus “of the 
^ftedpad errors of our times” reproduced in a very f 

abbreviated form ail the doctrines condemned by him, ptdj|Ml 
we li as strictly religious. Its condemnations covered iiasy 
groups; freethinkers and agnostics, who would destroy the 
Chtffichi; indifferent people, who would take away its official 
ice it to the condition of a private, voluntary 
of religious neutrality or equality, who 
lay marriage and lay afchools; advocates of * 
tty, who would abolish ecclesiastical courts and 
>ws and nationalise the demy by restricting their .. 

W the temporal pQWW?$ 
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jsFrench bishop 
; party, wrote a 



( one of 

__ _ to show 

was not half ao bad a* it 
W bad been issued as a weapon of do* 
the persecutions of the Church on the 
jwrt'ol fthenew Italian kingdom, and that it wa» m- 
tendadiBm^ty to condemn general revolution and the 
aMsesof modem liberty, — and although his book received the 
approval of Pius DC and of more than six hundred other Roman 
Catholic bishops, nevertheless the champions of the principles 
of , the French Revolution and the patriots of the new nation- 
alism utilised the Syllabus and the encyclical of 1864 as 
1 occasions for attacking “Clericafisin.” In '‘Clericalism” the 
''statesmen and the powerful bourgeoisie, who were shaping the 
, uraficatio ns erf Italy and Germany or agitating for political 
democracy ha France and in Spain, perceived an enemy of the 
' tftnr order, and, by calling the Catholic Church unpatriotic 
*«u< undemo cratic, they secured allies for thcmaelv ! s$ from among 
dhe numerous working class. 

Another occasion for attacking “Clericalism ” was soon 
sgwdfid by the Vatican Council U$6 q -x&jo), the brut general 
council the Catholic Church had held since that of 
Trent, three centuries earlier. The Vatfcafi CotnJ 
was convened by Pius IX, attended by nearly right 
hundred prelates, and made famous by its solemn, 
ratification, despite earnest opposition from a minority 
of its members, of the dogma of papal In faf Kh fljfty. 
il d efi nition of papal infallibility laid it down aa.^a, 
rfivinely revealed, that the Roman pontiff, wfiMgp|^ 
«r ccUkrdro, — that is, when in discharge of t|e 
doctor of all Christians, by virtue of 
’’ |pfttthority, he defines a doctrine Rfudbg Ia|m «c 
| : be hdd by the uahrcnul Ctotb-riy fte * 
fwomiaed him in Blessed Peter, Is po^emed oil 

with which the divine Redeemer wiBed 

Should be endowed for defining im, ' 

tjKKh definition* of 






B dnk that they me derlrins |l * 

ted that they were merely inteiP^ 
had been in the mind of the ' 
i of St. Peter tod of Christ Him- 
Y of them could ha.e thought that 
what had becfc a well-recognized 


Nererthdtew, the definition of papal 'mfallibjfity elicited im- 
nwbate opposition. It was to be ejected that agnostics would 
scofSat&aiid that Protestants would denounce it a* an 
towWrautedor even blasphemous assumption. But, 
while noCatbolic bishop left the Church and while it OwnMm 
wasontya few thousand laymen in southern Germany 
'§»i h^le^Mrhuul who, following the lead of a group 
*-«f wS&xi&ty professors, actually seceded and formed the “Old 
Catholic” sect, It waa difficult for many nominal Catholics not 
to be adversely inflnfUrfd by tile critics of tile dogma. Several 
^historians wrote letried works in an endeavor to prove that 


,W$t9Hs popes In the past had been “fallible.'' Controversialists 
m aintai ne d that the doctrine was essen t ially new and 
that it was in fiat contradiction to the Council of awtoU" 
Qftjstsnce and to the kntg-supported “liberties of emmmm 
<hdBcaa@urch." But the must telling blows west In the 
3&«fj»aiiil *. Statesmen represented the Vatican Council as 
|^;aMtite:^|miie cm the part of Pius £$ to secure a ratification 
l||p fe# whole hierarchy <A his policies against liberty and 
P pji aifattL^id ha 'the decree of papal infallibility they pirtureci. 

to emit the papacy above all secular 
State*. atyl to eartend “faith and morals" to the political domain. ' 
||fc .Ifel* heiltne general. ' The Austrian govennaent promptly 
Mplhtphl’ took occasion to annul the Conoordat 

mm inat^toated w^mpalgn against the 
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bit while to ind% apsmphlet to his fcUow-BritisMH 
need of combating pa^ifiMerance and papal interfe 
the civil power* /""" Y-j* 

Following closely upon the heels of the Vatican, 
the seizure ol Roan* IfAe troops of the Italian kh _ ^ 

and the destruction of the temporal soverelipaty m 
the papaicy. Henceforth, Pius IX, as the volussta^ 
“prisoner of the Vatican,” poured forth freshjriaJ* of 
wrath iipon^iA^Iibatilism and nation aliara *whfch, 
exemplified ijJMPwew kingdom of Italy, fend &»' 
spoiled God's earthly y|||r of his rights, his liberties, and his 
goods. Henceforth, his greatest efforts were, exerted toward 
the formation of Conservative-Clerical groups in the several 
Catholic countries which would urge their governments to . 
intervene in Italy in order to reestablish his temporal rule.. 
Naturally into such Clerical groups neither rational liberals ■ 
nor emotional nationalists could be drawn. ’ * * 

The upshot, then, of the whole pontificate of Pius IX, pofitj*5 
cally speaking, was a widespread conviction that ardent belief 
in Roman Catholicism made a person a 
and that Clericalism was synonymous with opposK 
tion to nationalism and liberalism, and a cxw&fr* 
quent political denunciation of Clericalism by mos$^ 
of the bourgeoisie and by many of the working 
class. 

It Was not merely politics that increased the numbers and 
clamors of the Anti-Clericals. . There gjfes a growing 
intellectual difficulty as well, and it is to this intel- 
lectual ,»u faculty that we must ngw turn our attention. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE 

/ During the very years that embraced the pontificate of Pius 
IX and that witnessed the growing disaffection on the part of 
many nominal Catholics toward the political tendencies of the 
clergy, developments occurred In the realm of natural science 
which, in tin.* minds of many prominent persons, seemed to 
strike at the roots of revealed religionand to render the hank 
dogmas of Christianity no >/ 




t^MOCRACY AND 


cf* wa» certainly, along with the fiidustrial 
and : with liberalism and nationalism. a great 

of the whole nineteenth ren- _ A - ;1 
^P | | ^Sia^iSartafn standpoints, scientific progtfess jtsSST^ 
kf4$^mh&kattk century cannot be deemed so epochal t«» <k« mo+- i 
tiw dfcdttemth, century, which has been s 

P^q£bed In an earlier chapter, 1 yet ip three ways it ** ; , ; 

parod inure thorough and more widely influential. In the first 
jp^jm *.fce jpath of experimental k^, plair’y indicated in the 
centary, was persist !i||M|rsued through- Pw<Mldl . 
nineteenth century ewer-increasing *»*»•*«»- 

number of acute observers and patient experimenters, al 
1&u> continually, if alowiy, enlarged the bounds of 
human knowledge of the material universe : a galaxy 
o< 'Chemists and phyridats, who explained the transmission of 
feat and light by minute waves in the ether, discovered proper- 
ties and uses of electricity, detailed the atomic theory of the 
constitution of matter, and laid down the principles of thermo- 
dynamics ; a group erf astronomers and mathematicians, who 
/4u|fed upon the nature and history of the sun and stars, de- 
veloping and perfecting the mechanical theory of the planetary 
system which Sir Isaac Newton had first formulated, or adding 
such a theory as the nebular hypothesis to account for the mode 
of origin of that system ; biologists, who evolved the theories of 
the cell and of the protoplasm as explanations of the organiza- 


tion of living creatures, and worked out the theory of bacteriology 
that germs. are the cause of disease. All these devotees of experi- 
mental sejence and likewise the devotees of geology, botany, 
zodlogy, and paleontology, as well as of newer social sciences 
such as philology, archaeology, ethnology, anthropology, and 
comparative religion, were perpetually observing and classifying, 
naming and theorizing, — they were literally detailing the work 
seriously begun in the eighteenth century. And like their pred- 
ecessors, their absorption in scientific study usually left little 
time or for any absorption/in positive religion. 

" In. the second place, and unlike most of the scientific advance 
;la the eighteenth centary, a good dealjnf that of the nineteenth 
centaty was in the direction of apphefl science, that is to say, 
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averies an| : •' 

1th and 

v the successive ctola&id. 

k scientists of the century kb flfe.4 
■«.« — - T .J ^ erould fill a good-siaed chiplil!#.: 
^-■To^ent aon but* vwy fe» would involve reference to 
electric iighdi^ «ad electric motive force; automobiles *nd 

and wireless; photographing 
phonographs, stereopticons, and anenurto- 
yngtoa *i building ; anaesthetics, aseptic 

''buMfei/, . ^d!tonitation; anffine dyes, and many products of 
d'^oiduto'tosd of rubber; purification of water and inaptoveraent 
IJfej&tops.'* Eaflualsga for scientific and mechanical triumphs 
:* ofthis fcbvt soon obsessed the minds of the great mass erf people 
everywhere and gave plausibility to the idea that the practical 
gppfeatkm of scientific knowledge would extend indefinitely, 

<■ mm,A *i»i* future ages would see no limit to the growth of mans 
Mb physical environment and of his intelligent use of 
I>^«bh*w»« of his race. Material comfort was exalted, 
^istttwit that toe ancient Christian ideas of sacrifice and 
pain and deatfi seemed alien and downn<du per- 
“age of progress.” Health of body appeared"* 
^jf Aota nobler, gpl for which to strive than cute 
asufea itta practical sdenusts ware frankly materialistic to 
' ,: atottf !i $bj£tjF Itotgdom was of this world, not of a wo™ 
■' toe grave. Scene of them eveajveni so far as to main- 
K - m «jait crime and wrongdoing could ue extirpated by mean* 
ifii mr ui adaitific breeding. It was not so much that 

Catiptoda Wv anti-Christian as that the general atmos- 
t jjf tMlfd fc fOTd' of opinion created by their achfevuntepts 
iro*4 3 ai*t»att. In fact, it was from their 
a d We vto n ro ta hud purposes that proceeded 
ay of pragmatism, the notion 

ideals is to be judged sokfy by 
r toe i*y they “work.” 

[ to tte atotoeento century from to* 
or even 
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rn u t sm p l l 4 i(iJMWttl’ fctigjfei to *» flwh 
fhb&clam#? evolutionists and 

leal Thele were^ 

group who dirix^ or indirectly brought thejtfbticar 
Bamtive ^^ffiite, who cast douLr upon the his- 
toricity of the sacred Scriptures on which all historical 'SSm» • 
Christianity Cathode and Protestant —ultimately ■**{ 

rested- lie group was too numerous to be treated of in detail ' 
bat cleady bx> famous to be passed over in one sentence. The 
mention of % few of the most illustrious names ip me group may 
serve oar purpose of explaining the general character of **“*- 
contribution, ft will be noticed that, by a curious comae* 
the 8ignifica $tt achievements of all these men belonged 1 — 
uniformly m point of tune to the pontificate of Pope Pius Dipt 
* First was Alexander von Humboldt ( 1769 - 1859), 1 naturalist 
and traveler, whose memorable expedition to the Americas with 
its bearings upon the sciences of physical geography AimulM 
and meteorology made him, next to Napoleon wj», 
Bonaparte, the most famous European of bis day. * 1 " , £ 

It was he who, at the age of seventy brought out in 1845 
the feral volume of the Cosmos, a work completed in the next 
thirteen years, which findertook to gather together ^and to 
harmonue all the scientific accomplishments of thed|hteenth 
century ami of the feat half of the nineteenth an® to demon- 
strate the existent** Of a supreme unity amid the complex de- 
tails of nature. The Cnsmos was at once a u*ful#aentific ency- 
clopedia and a highly ifnaginative ausception of the universe ; 
and it* picturesque, almost poetical, style, as welt ar, its stores of 
information, commended it to a wide circle of intelligent readers. 
Hidfarientiftc and half philosophical, it Ignored, if it did not 
deity, th|,4adst«nce ol any power outside and beyond nature, 
l$d contributed potently to the propagation of material- 

1 j jjfc coccq p tftm amo n g the educated middle class. * 

Secondly was Sir Charles Lydl 
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of ge ology.' Bjr dose obactvatian of get -laical processes at 
work in h>> own time,. ~ Hmlcanoes pour: <<ut vast musses of 
Mr ChatiN molten rock, rivers wearing awuj du-ir banks and dc- 
Lfril poring strata which could naturally be transformed 

into sandstone, earthquaheshocks producing faults in the rocks, 
vegetation preparing ftturo cosh-beds, land almost everywhere 
either rising or sinking, — he reached the conclusion that the 
' TO* k«w continuous operation of the same processes over an 
G ***°*r ^almost incalculable period of time would Ire sufficient 
to explain how the .earth had assumed its present physical ap- 
pearance. This oonduskm — the so-called uniformity rian theory 
- — #was the thesis, of his Principles of Geology, an attempt to explain 
fke former changes* of the Earth's surface by reference to causes 
i mm i% operation . a work appearing in three volumes in >830- 
1833. Received at first with some opposit ion. so far as its leading 
theory was concerned, the work had event ually so grout a success 
that, between 1830 and 1872, eleven different editions were 
published, each enriched with new material and with the results 
of riper thought. In 1863 Lyell published another famous 
work — The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man — I it 
^ which he gave a general and readable summary of the 

fl wfW y arguments for man’s very early appearance on the 
***** earth, derived horn the discoveries of hyman imple- 
ments and other remains in lower strata, which, according to 
the calculations of the new geology, could have item deposited 
not hum than fifty thousand years before, and po^ibly much 
%triier. Akmgside of Sir Charles Lyell’s ideas, wh'u h speedily 
jtecured acceptance on the part of ail contemporary geologists 1 
of repute, that man had lived possibly a hundred thousand years 
Cm rim globe and thdt the globe itself had tak- n shape slowly 
a§td naturally throughout the course of un».< 1 .emu^jrere now 
sharp contrast the long-accepted Bihlkai aoc^p of the 
us creation of the universe in six days and the Anglican 
seventeen th-ceatnry exposition 3 from Biblical chro- 
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oology that the first man — Adam by name ^ fiad been i 
on a Friday In the month of October in the year 4004 ^ ‘ 

In Tk* Antiquity of Mm (186.3) I veil expressed not . merely * 
hh belief in the slow, evolutionary fashioning of the earth bit 
also his conversion to a theory of the evolution of all mrkm&n 
forms of life, a theory which had just been advanced <*"*■*■ 
through the’ independent labors of two of the moat mmtA 
scientists of a# date — Alfred Russel Wallace (s| 
ami Charles Darwin (1809-188*). "" ; 

Darwin, sent tp Edinburgh to study n&dicine and trails* 
ferred to Cambridge in order to fit himself for the Anglican 
priesthood, displayed in his youth but one ambition — g»rt» ‘ 
to become a great naturalist. In bis twenty-third 
year, with the reluctant permission of his family, he abandoned 
the deriejd calling and embarked as a naturalist on a surveying 
vessel, tab Beagle ; be was gone for five years on a voyage 
through the South Sea islands and to Brazil, which proved to 
be an excellent preparation for bis life-work. His observa- 
tion? on the relationship between animals in islands and similar 
animals in the nearest continental regions, near akin and yet 
not exactly the same, and between living animals and those most 
recently extinct and fossilized in the same country, here again 
related but notrthe same, led him to reflect deeply upon the pos- 
sible variations of species due to differences of environment and 
of natural needs, for *\ number of years after his return to Eng- 
land, Darwin was engaged in detailed study along the numerous 
tines of .inquiry suggested by the expedition of the Beagle. He 
was particularly struck by Lyell's Principles of Geology, which 
Was already accustoming men’s minds to the vast changes which 
could be brought about by natural processes and which paved 
the way for the statement of n complete evolutionary hypothesis. 
He was also struck by Malthus’s E*say on Population , 2 which 
bad emphasized the idea that the increase of population is de- 
pendent upon a struggle for extstemx i^nong mankind. SWhy, 
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thought Darwin, could no^i^e principle of Malthas be Pleaded 
to the whole organic creatitmasd utilized to explain iblrWria- 
tion o f species? In June, he wrote out a sketch of Ms new 
theory of biologicai evolution, which two years later he ex- 
panded into a pretehjthgBs essay, but it was not until fourteen 
yean thereafter that he made public his theory, and that only 
%fben Wallace had iodependenllv arrival at the same hypothesis, 
WsUaoe,* younger British naturalist, who had already spent 
several years hi exploration on the Amazon and in the East 
JIM Indies, was lying ill with fever at Teraatc, in the 

W0k« Moluccas, hi February', 1858, when he too began to 

think of Maithus’ar Essay on Population, read several years 
before: suddenly the idea of the survival of the fittest flashed 
over hfin. In two hours he had “ thought out almost the whole 
of the theory,” and in three evenings had brushed his essay, 
which he promptly mailed to Darwin 
Darwin in England at once recognized his own theory in the 
manuscript which in June, 1858, he received from the young 
and almost unknown naturalist in the tropics. “I never saw a 
more striking coincidence,” he wrote to Lyell: “if Wallace hid 
my Ms. sketch written out In 1842, he tould not have rarde a 
better short abstract ! Even his terms now stand as heads of 
my chapters.” Darwin then no longer hesitated ; he read his 
own manuscript essay and that of Wallace before a teamed 


society in London, an-i the so-called Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion was launched. The flash of intuition which distinguished 
f l j pU o oe was fortified in the case < *f Darwin by the results of many 

E laborious observations and experiments ; 

en the two ram in the discovery of tbepria* 
ction proved the be ginning of a ffifkayg 

8woj|jtfon there explained at length Ig.lit 
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in the present : 

essence, of 

_ ‘ -hlea that life — animal t 

i*** ptosetifc vety diverse forms and aspect has 
criwefrom acdwmon, though very distant, source, & a vagr' 
n a t ural evo k ^ w tMyia^. manner of evohitioin, according 
<to Dimin, hf^^fOORi complex, but may be summed up asi ^ 
foUdirt: TM'pWliwe w die struggle for life favors those indf> * 
vkfuafa is each apedea which possess particular variations from 
&e normal 4pf»e &*t «r of direct advantage* to them in thdqr 
torroiuidiBgs; yudi individuals tend to survive at the expense 
d iWr fellows, and to produce offspring ; the new generation 
shOWS vacation also, and, once more, those individuate which 
the ordinary in the most useful way have a better 
chaace of survival than the others; and, thus, gradually, after 
theiapse of enmrmous periods of time, differences so far accumu- 
, late > in the descendants of each one of the original type that 
iea% mm types.or aperies, may be formed, —the inevitable re- 
stdtof minute and almost imperceptibly accumulated variations. 

" That there were resemblances among all forms <4 $«> no one 
amid fall to perceive ; that these resemblances might be trace- 
aide to some form of evolutionary development had beat sug- 
gested by amm*! scientists before Darwin or Wallace; but it 
was the achievement of Darwinism to offer a working hypothesis 
$af the manner in which such development actually tor*, place. 
"By waking out* good -case for natura^seiectioa, Darwin really 
Wade evolution* fundamental scientific hypothesis. 

From the outaet, Darwin’s ideas had aiedouhtabkp champion 
fa Wallace, 9liMP i&fm ^Contributions lo&c of Nohtrol 

fe tiff, tffipMwe than any <*Mr 
Single the OrigmJ§If«i«*to 

*i* k*m& M rJeat 
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.icfettsoe not so much tp technical discussions by extremely 
critical scientists as fcci^ajore general expositions by enthu- 
siastic popularise**. ~ Of the latter kind, Darwinism found its 
a$ij$t militant champions in Huxley and Spencer. 

following the publication of the 
ka**. ' *$-~that Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) set 
the prospectus of his Synthetic Philosophy, an 
work in ten volumes, upon which he was 
engaged for the next thirty-six years, and which 
undertook to carry the principle of evolution into 
realm* of philosophy, psychology, sociology, and 
Itever may be the ultimate estimate of the value of 
philosophy, there is no doubt that it did noteworthy 
service in the cause of evolutionary conception^, “ Devdop- 
..pgat,” "growth,” “progress,” — these and similar terms were 
skimped by Spencer as the common << in of future study and of 
future literature. It wa> Spencer who first "used the phrase, 
“survival of the fittest.” 

According to Spencer, everything organic and inorganic — the 
earth, the heavens above anti the waters beneath, and all Eying, 
crawling, and walking creatures that be on the face of the earth,— 
, everything has been quite naturally evolved out of a more simple 
* 0 # primitive state, the law of existence in all cases being 
development ** from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous.” * 
Back of this universal and eternal law of evolution, Spencer 
reasoned there must be, an inscrutable Power, width, however, 
could not be better denned than as the Unknowable. So this was 
the point whither the Spencerian philosophy of evolution tended : 

; straight toward materialism and agnosticism. It ii e««ll won- 
der that many advocates of revealed religion took fright. 

Even more explosive were the bombs which ‘^homas H uxle y 
: (11*5-1895) hurled into the theological camp. Huxley combined 
a good deal of sound knowledge about biology with 
distinct literary gifts; he was, moreover, a “square- 
jawed person greedy of controversy.” And in Man's 
ftaee m Nature (1863) he sought, with the add of 
epigrams as well as with that of scientific facts, to 
wait h&wdf was bat a transitional stage in the natural 

D u dvtmmt ByfelkuU (*»ja). 
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evolution from lower to higher types. Huxley’s wwriiPii 
book and likewise in & host. of other writings in vulgarizing fife-* 
new idtt» can hardly be overestimated. But it was in 
petual attacks upon the foundation of revealed religion that" i 
Huxley acquired his greatest significance. Starting with the as-w 
sump bon that ‘doubt is a beneficent demon,” he declared 
“ there is no evidence of the existence of such a being as the God 
of the theologians.” Christianity he rejected bodily Itnd with 
qo, appreriatidlt of its possible historic effect as a dy ijjrfag 
agency: he claimed that what “since the second century h$LS 
assumed to itself the title of orthodox Christianity ” has been 
a* ''varying compound of some of the best and some of the worst 
'elements of Paganism and Judaism, molded in practice by the 
innate character of certain peoples of the Western world.” 

In rejecting Christian theology; Huxley consistently re jechSd 
the theoretical hs§p of Christian morality — the divine Law- 
giver and the hebedoro of will in the human being. And his 
substitution was fatalism in conduct, based on natural evolu- 
tion, — “scientific Calvinism,” it has been termed. “The 
actions we call sinful,” averred Huxley, “are part and parcel 
of the struggle for existence.” “The moral sense is a wry com- 
plex affair ~~ dependent m part upon associations of pleasure 
and pain, approbation and disapprobation, formed by educa- 
tion in early youth, but in part also on an innate sense of moral 
beauty and ugliness (how originated need not be discussed), 
which is possessed by some people in great strength, while some 
arc totally devoid of it.” 

The last name to be mentioned in connection with the new 
generalizations of sdertce which characterized the middle of the 
nineteenth century, is that of Ernest Reman (1823- r .. || n 
1802), the offspring of pious fisher-folk of Catholic x«M»«ad 
Brittany, who left his Roman Catholic seminary in "Sfrf „ 
1845 no* to offer priestly ministrations to ,Christian 
believers but to Wage implacable lifelong warfare against historic 
Christianity. An early convert to the scientific Meal — to the 
certitudes of physical and natural science,*- he performed his 
greatest services as an Orientalist and anexphnent of the study of 
comparative religion. While he wsstBffi ,siHmnman, he made 
«P his mind that the mad part <*f book ol 
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jMjili'but in date; that <£■»>. 
..*|*ff]ff,lt|ij|rh are postakr ' 
ikM%0s€ m m mmma jjljlte book of Daniel is *pri** : 

to researches fiat mt t 

Letan^ td abaw^ vL |je uagcs, and to acute criticism , 

el; the <tjMS the conclusion that the 

were but a development 
and myth. Appointed npo* 
JSe CeBjgft.dS France (i86f), he reiefrid 
hi£-mahg^|^|egfa|ie as “an Incomparable atm* 
and thefoUowing year 1 bepublished his best-known work, the 
Ibis was sit attempt to treat Christ as a j^rfectly 
nati^t%axnan being, but it was a treatment so tucid in expres- 
so felicitous in phrase — Renan was a litterateur quite 
as a scientist — that it gave an actual heart -warmth 
':to^^gaostia«n. After Renan* skepticism was no longer a 
:it^pdy negative position with reference to Christianity: it was 
3fcpt|ieforth itself a glowing cult which could enthrall the emo- 
tionsas well as command the intellect 

CHRISTLVN1TY AND SOENCE 

It is tu be remembered that all these eminent scientists whose 
jMCWps havejust been reviewed belonged by birth or training 
' to the middle class, 2 and, what is far room- important 
that the bulk of the people who read their books or 
beard their lectures or followed their investigations 
belonged to the middle class. It was the middle class, 
university .students, physicians, lawyers^ and, to a * 
business men, — who were first infected with the 

The next year the Enoch government of Napoleon IIT, anxious not 
•the CathoKo farther, deprived Serna of hh prnfaaoiShiftl The 
St once hafled items M a Kparttt ip **«e thought 
teto Sana, Dtvfd ifimip . (titoSNSw), a German, had 
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new . and wiUi tie ' acc^)an>Tng 

Virulence again# dogmatic religion. In Catholic eriSEEfr the 
Isd 4 $rif*» CMK at tfcf *Hy time when Pojje Pius XX was apt. 
4my OfeicaBsm with reactionary Con- 

seruatfam in potties, but Insisting vehemently that bHi^cS 
Catholk Christianity is a thoroughly dogmatic 
religion, a truly revealed religion, and a religion that Sdn *M»< 1 
ut the Urtellecm^. sphere satisfactorily explains the c * a " a " i * 
dtfc^pbendm^^ existence. It was the time when the ericy**,; 
Heal Quanta Cotta mad the Syllabus of Errors Were issued 
feom*' (1 864) ; when the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Hfrssed Virgin Mary was promulgated by the sovereign 
pontiff IPivt) ; and when the Vatican Counci] solemnly decreed 
the infallibility of the pope (1869). 

j The Upshot of the pontificate of Pius IX, intellectually speak- 
ing, Was a widespread conviction among many educated and 
influential persons, mainly of the middle class, that an ardent 
belief in Roman Catholicism made a person a Clerical, and that 
Clericalism was synonymous with opposition to science and free 
thought. Consequently the Anti-Clericals added to their jx»ii tied 
arguments against Catholic Christianity the intellectual ones 
that the Clericals were unprogressive, inimical to reason, and 
bent on keeping the people in ignorance. And such arguments 
were not without weight atnong the workingmen. 

Much the same situation prevailed in Protestant countries. 
Strict Protestants as well as faithful Catholics greeted Darwin’s 
Origin of Species and similar works with storms of r||i|||[i||) 
opposition and in large numbers expressed their un opposite* 
willingness to accept evolution at all. Like the < ° [| ^ r ' 
Copernkan system of astronomy, which had once 
threatened to depose the earth from its divinely osdained central 
position in the Universe, the Darwinian hypothesis was thought 
to dethrone man, who had been “ made in the image and like- 
ness of God,” ahd to be, inconsistent with the. accepted dogma of 
the. special creation of each distinct sped<| afti the separate 
Ration of the human tpce a»4 %iai pastugl act of the divine 
Greater. JLutheran ctagym& $ert one withlhose of Calvinistic 
abets and with those ot,^»JEhtab&hed CWfcrch in England in 
;&mouucipg the new sec%ri as many <j|,them maintained, 
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ttadSi trace® aa’s dc»Ml^:ip(ta monkeys lather than from God 
and would remove |p| reaction and, obligation of Chriariah 
morality. ' v , : : 


In one respect Protestantism was threatened by Darwinism 
more than Reman Catholicism. While tire Catholic faith was 
|f baaed aathe* Writings of the Christian Fathers and 
Mmm on “tradition,” as well as on the Old and New Testa- 
meats, Protestants ever since John Calvin had insisted 
that the Scriptures were for them the sole rule of faith 
aoad the sole guide of conduct. ‘Now, when scientific theories 
which appeared capable of demonstration indicated that the 
Bible in places was downright erroneous and throughout was 
hardly more than a ‘‘unique record of the evolution of a nation’s 
moral consciousness,” the Protestant notion of authority was 
rudely shaken, and the thoughtful Protestant felt himself con- 
strained to modify his theological opinions. But in so doing, he 
had a certain advantage over his Catholic neighbor because, 
while the sincere Catholic was bound in belief by the dogmatic 
Utterances of the officials of the Catholic Church, he himself, 
* hy reason of the absence of an efficient, authoritative Protestant 
Organization, and likewise by reason of the traditional encourage- 
ment of the “right of private judgment,” was enabled palouudly 
to revise his opinion of the Bible and still to call himself a 


Protestant Christian. 

Of Darwinism, therefore, the immediate effects on religion were 
Somewhat divergent in Catholic and Protestant countries. In 
« the former a sharp line was drawn Ik: tween (i) those 

who continued to believe in revealed religion and to 
Mtatoef accept the dogmas of the Roman Church, — they were 
"aSSl Sit* ® oman Catholics who in faith might be equally at 
ScSete home in the nineteenth and in the sixteenth ceo* 
tury, — and (a) those who unconditionally received 
GmnMm the new generalizations of sdencc : they were out-and* 

< , out skeptics and agnostics, — heretics and infidda, 

from the standpoint of the Church ; champions of enlightenment 
mad jwogress, from their own standpoint In Protestant couft- 
flie other hand, the people divided into three feacrefV 
the religious question ; first, real agnostics, a raagjfe- 1 
#§§ s^»0£Sijr # who felt that science and any form of Chm*^ 
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tknity were mutually incompatible, and that sound reason. 
Compelled the rejection of Protestantism no less than of CathoK- 
asm ; secondly, “old-fashioned Protestants,” acojthcr minority, 
at the outset larger but in the course ot time possibly diminish- 
ing. who stoutly maintained, like the nr»t gr-’iup, that science and 
Christianity were mutually inrompatibl*-, hut that simple faith 
compelled the unquestioning rejection m un Christian scientific 
hypotheses; and thirdly, a slowly growing majority, who sought 
to effect a reconciliation between r« lip, ion and m i«hc. 

In Protestant countries it was th;'- third group is ho 
eventually appeared to have carried the day. 'I hey 
tended more and more to accept, though often with 
many qualifications, the theories of evolution an.! . f 
the antiquity of man and the universe, and .rid ma»n< r 
studies ot the Scriptures. Iliey tended more and mote to ertt- 
phaske morals and conduct at the expense of faith and dogma 
to such an extent, in fact, that to n any minds the very word 
“dogmatic " became unbearable, connoting repulsive ideas, akin 
to tlte word “superstitious.” Gradually they stripped the Old 
Testament and even the G«*spci story of most of the miraculous, 
refashioned Christ as a simple moral teacher and social worker, 1 
and frankly admitted that Christianity was but one — though 
the best ~ of evolving, uplifting world religions. Almost uni- 
formly they continued to call themselves Protestants, but Protes- 
tantism at (hecks** of the nineteenth century was, in general, a 
fundamentally different set of religious ideas from the Protes- 
tantism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Darwinism 
worked a greater change dogmatically in 1'rotcstantism than 
the whole Protestant revolt had effected in the Catholic 
Church. One universal Protestant doctrine, however, still 
remained as the link with the past, —the right of private 
judgment ; and it was a real tribute to the potency of that 
doctrine that historic Protestantism had to readily absorbed 
Darwinism. 


To these rather sweeping generalization*, exceptions must 
be ictnembered not only in the case of gftups of Lutherans, 

‘One of the most neteewthy product* of th* fciad « ProtratantSsro 
•odd activity and the and*} “wforo” cbMaptaaed by the churches and repre- 
sented, eejxxkfly fat luge dura, by th* “ of Chmtianily. 
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section of the 

,«w»lied “high church” party. yjhsil 
lM faj&^pkibi, %w«cer, Huxley, and Renan, 
i %2 f TStflwir dcatymcaalfel the Anglican communkm, 

-wK-^iN 'flhn JK*$le (179*1866), John Heniy Ufa** 
v 'n*N% 890)/ and Edward Pusey (i8oo-if»a), 

had set themselves to revive what they thought to be 
;>iS* -f . . true religion, and their agitation, because it centered 
in, the university of Oxford, became known as the ( >xford Move- 
nnpjJ 1 * Its way had been prepared by the p^feUcation of Kebie’s 
( 'kftftian Year (18*7). and his sermon at Oxford on National 
A fa Blowy (1833) had indicated its aims. Its cardinal teaching 
Wis v sfc*t, the Anglican Church was not Protestant, but was a 
vary real part of the Holy Cathode Church and had unbroken 
*| woyal connection with the primitive Christian Chiu eh; 
^&nd|, its dtsdpies accordingly' inculcated the medieval doctrine 
MMm** sacraments, including what was very' ck»e to, d iwt. 

the dogma of txaasubaiantiaiion, and tttded' 
'points of agreement in forms and ceremonies, as 
% doctrine, with those branches of the Catholic Church, 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox, which 
cl«tn^3qpostolk: succession. The Oxford Movement grew’ 
- e^poeitiwna of extreme Proto tants*.w|» dtodilM' 

*“• •- "Romanising until 1845; |t& i It waa 

tn&ssioit of Newman and ithert fwxn 

Church to the Roman Catholic Church. .$ffw& 
reader Pussy’s ktadmhip, the dogmatic primes® 

1 were keptahve within the .Anglican cammunial 
hencidaatb shared by an apparently increasing 
and h^ffMb'b .%ii§w*£ the AngBratn Church 
‘ ' ntafteenth century three " 
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of tte|i^'#o»ng It* members : 11 (i) c|urci 3 ,j 
Whicbi, :.;v,^!i«fauffiy and dogmatically, approached newest JPI 
thedfiaal Roman C&tholk position ; (2) “low church,” 
which adhered, to the more slru tly Protestant and 
evangelical character that had marVed Anglican- cfc4,lt ^' 
km in the eighteenth century ; and ( d ‘broad church,” which 
represented rather advanced rationalism, and which, in line 
with the newer tendencies^ the time in Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic bodies, sought to reconcile religion V th . «*»“> 
accepting the findings of the latter and by retaining of the 
former the name, the forms, and many of the deeper emotions. 
Sy the dose of the nineteenth century, it was qbvious to many 
dbservers that both the “high church” and the “broad church” 
parties were growing at the expense of the “low church ” and 
that the conflict for predominance within the Anglican Church 
in the immediate future was likely to be between these two 
factions — between > hose inclined to reaffirm revealed religion 
according to traditional Catholic standards and those inchned 
to Aw d la natural science a tfroad basis far a new and compre- 


hensive religion. 

But In England, as well as in the other lands that have com* 
manly been called Protestant, the religious organisations have 
never effectually questioned the practical supremacy Cocftfat 
of secular government. Consequently, whatever Acute only 
might have been the intellectual and dogmatic dif- 
fereaces between Protestant Christians and their non- 
Christian , fdftaw-dtiaens, Darwinism brought in it* train no 
great poBll^-GU!*ft»ft between them. 

It was ^|^pbe in Roman Catholic countries. By 1871 
“Clericals” arid “Anti-Clericals” were arrayed against each 
other, both on political and on intellectual grounds, in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Frame, S{»ain, Portugal, Belgium, and 
Latin America. And the combat was destined to fill a con- 
spicuous place la the internal history of qtch of these states 
from *87* to 1914, a place which is aU loo brifefly indicated in the 
following rhsptrij,* * % 

• In studying Aatt-Ctericaliam tla^.. stud##*® »° ** iu 

,wanw»t advocate wiB he intefacteari;** politlca! radicals, 

v . - ‘ ##s* *•. 407 «• 
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dmwn -ordinarily from theraiddJe class, and that itsgreatest 
successes wili be gained by atotosmcn who are jealous of the ta- * 
Xto* *•* croaduMphh |»J«1imcied , of an ecclesiastical o®!*®**- 
updo national sovereignty. He will observe that 
Antl4^eaiBnL^|i^ appeal constantly and everywhere to 

and nationalism and will profit by IW 
pfsorkingmea and by the apathy and indifference o# 
man y protesting Catholics in country and in town. 

That Bonn 'Catholicism — or Clericalism (call it as tm® 
may) --aria not be utterly routed in any country will also become 
obvious to the student who follows closely the sueces* 
son of events from 187 x to 1914. Not only will be find 
that many peasants and artisans and unprognssive 
scions of the ancient nobility continue to conform to 
Catholicism , but a goodly number of thoughtful per* 
T- Ti]r the well-educated classes will renew their faith to* or 
be converted to, the dogmas of the Roman Church, This {W®* 
nomenon — the continued aggressiveness of the Roman Catholic 
C ham fr in the face of its seeming political and intellectual un- 
popularity — demands a few words of explanation.. 

It was due to .an apparent alteration in the fx%y of the 
R oman Catholic Church. The causes of the Church’s nnpopUr 
larity were most active, as we have seen, during the 
tt Lm ™, rei gn of Pius IX, with the result that when that pope 
a**-*®* <fted in 1878, after the longest and one of the nu*t| 
remarkable pontificates in history, be left the Church shaken. <* 
to its very foundations and in feud with almost every secular, 
government. But the succeeding pontificate of Leo XIII (187S* 
1903) 1 served to change matters. In contrast to his predeOMK 
BOr> Leo was a man of slow and calm delilxeration, and a gifted 
diplomat. Moreover he was endowed with a good deal of entS- 
t foa ^ possessed a nice appreciation of good literature, being 
a distinguished Latinist himself. As nuncio in Brussels helm* 
tfeetioa he had become sympathetically acquainted with 
Machiner y of democratic politics and of parttamentoff 

nt. * '' i 

Len XIII it gradually became apparent to wlBfe 
A working comprcunise was possible, whether in thd 

•' * Otedto 



democracy and nationalism 

field of politics or in that of intellect, between the Roman 
Catholic Church and modern society. The intellectual gulf was 
, narfbwed by several happenings.# In the first place, R . . * 

there was thO study, revived and intensified under 
papal auspice#, throughout all Catholic seminaries 
and colleges, <?f the writings of Thomas Aq.uinas, the 
greatest theologian and philosopher of the middle ages, who had 
taught that natural law and supernatural, religion could not be 
in ultimate conflict because both were lroni «. and the same 
God, and who had actually forearmed Caitnls- theology against 
the Darwinian attack by declaring that it matured nut at all 



whether natural creation had been effected by one original divine 
#Ct or by an infinite succession of divine acts. Following out 
the suggestion of Thomas Aquinas, Catholic philosophers and 
Catholic theologians began to take a position some- 
thing Hke this : that Darwinism was only a hypothesis, Attitwfo 


which was being confessedly weakened in certain 
details;' that the Darwinian theory, if true, could 
explain cafjr the evolution of man’s material body, not the 
aeation and life of immortal spirits ; that the spiritual side of 


humanity gjtSl belonged to the realm of faith and religion as 
unquestkambly as its materia! side belonged to the province erf 
natural science ; that the possibility of an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the account of Creation in the book of Genesis is wdl 


« a literal interpretation bad always been recognized by fore- 
most fathers of Christianity j and that a subsequent confirma- 
tion of Darwinism might even serve to enlarge mart’s compre- 
hension of the wonder-working ways of God, 

Secondly, under Leo XTII, there was the encouragement 
of the study of church history'. To this end the pope placed 
the valuable archives and library of the Vatican at study of 
the disposal of historians, his belief being that the Chan* 
publication of historical documents, far from injuring m * tor? 
the Church, would actually enhance its prestige by showing its 
past contributions to the development erf human civilization, 
f Thirdly, there was the papal patronage at least, friendly 
' toleration of experimental science among eminent Roman Catho- 

* Notably le cMpeet of Banna 1 * theory at u tacmi^Mi u and in the face of tfei 
aewar llndeUm,. See Mow, p. ^ 3 
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lies, both priests and 'hfafopm* Thus, Leo XIII at his own sx- 
pense placed costly astronomical instruments in the Vatican ^pi*- 
r«r fi n iii t«i ^fv^tory, providing accommodation and endowment 1 
•aft Kx*«i» for a whole stall of officials, Thus. too, he congratu- 
***** la ted Catholic scientists upon their achieve* 

meata/^t was during his pontificate, moreover , that 
the fame of two of the greatest scientists of modem times — 
berth of them Roman Catholics — seemed to refute the charge 
that no person could be at once a sincere Catholic Christian and 
an eminent scientist. These two scientists Were Louis Pasteur 
and Gregor Mendel. 

Pasteur (iSii-liins), a devout Catholic layman, revolu- 
tionised organic chemistry. He it was who first dearly e»- 
plained the nature of. and gave the name to, bacteria, 
the minute animal organisms that are everywhere, U» 
air, water, or earth, and that are the cause of infectious diseases, 
Ub painstaking observations and experiments enabled him to 
Secure results which not merely rendered his name immortal, ht|| 
benefited humanity in a manner and to a degree for which no 
one could have ventured to hope. His work Was the starting- 1 
point of all present -da > at. hievt men’s in aseptic surgery and hi 
rise prevention »i disease- His d : .\>vcrie*: or. fermentation 
inaugurated a new era in the brewing and wine-making industries. 
His practical rest-art he.s ^cabled growers of silkworm-, to stamp 
out a dreadful plague that threatened the destruction of tic whole .. 
silk industry' in France/ .Vnd throjjghout the world, the suooaA^ 
of bis endeavors to reduce the mortality of infants and to find 
cure for the dread disease of hydrophobia are witnessed respec- 
tively in the “pasteurization” of milk and in the treatment of 
mbtes by “Pasteur Institutes.*' > 't 

Gregor Mendel (182? 1084) -peasant -boy, priest, and finally 
abbot of an Augustinian monastery at Briitm in Germany 
— devised and carried out in the garden of bis 
cloister the experiments which arc to-day the founds- 
that knowledge of the physiological process of heredity 
known as Mendelkm, biologist-, are rapidly ’extembng 
tiati&fau directions. Though Mendel published an acootrttt ft 



•attested tfeejtw y wdaftef the* rtecweitei *» auffiriart ft» t 

Ftma to Gcntotuty ia.Vijn, 

, * ( w -r.it&\u 




TW^K>C1t\CY AND NAllOXAliaii^^ 

j ' v . ^ 

hfe experiments fa * Catholic jttriodi, .rhas early as i866,it wiki 
fa&fartil I9PO, fa the last years* f 1 Ws pontificate, fhatfaen Sf 5, 
sieace general^ came to apprecy • the import of his dis- 
coveries. In recent years the application of Menders principles 
on a wide scale has served not on' 1 - to throw much light upon 
the imiwrtijnt and complex profiler. if heredity, but alao to raise 
olfactions to some of the theories of the, evolution)' t*. 

- Of the political principle*; of Piu*. IX, Lei Xlii professed not 
to change a jot or a tittle. He expressed in hu> encyclicals the 
same ideal of Christian society and r* produced the 
same condemnations of many phases of iiaucnalism view*ofu® 
and Liberalism- Again and again b • insisted that the XUI 
Christian Church should s-uperinttnd and direct every form of 
civil life. But unlike his predecessor, Leo never appeared us a 
furious partisan of any par tfcu hr form of government — abso- 
lutist or c onstitutional, mors irchicai or republican. He was 
never a reactionary in the i urlicr political s$>e; s tpd as his 
pontificate wore on he perceived that democracy might prove 
fttlly as serviceable us moMarfbyfor tin preservation and strength- 
ening of Catholic principles. This b probably the 
true interpretation of his emphatic enco iragement othasc 
of Catholic political parties with distinctly Liberal 
tendencies, fa Germany and in Belgium: his waf in 
urging the establishment of Catholic publications and Catholic 
parochial schools everywhere and lor all classes; his friendly 
attitude toward the rapidly growi/ig and prospering Church in 
the United States, and eventually toward the government of the 
Third French Republic; and. last but not least, his interest in 
the soda! questions which the Industrial Revolution had in- 
jected into contemporary democracy. 

A famous encyclical, called Return novarum. which Let* XIII 
issued fa *891, aimed to apply Christian principles to the rela- 
tion# between capital and labor. Against Socialism, it affirmed 
the holding of private property to be ^ individual right based 
cm abstract justice and older than any state ; it insisted that a 
cerfaiir amount of suffering and toil is the lot of fallen hunun- 
it combated the Idea “that c%s b naturally hostile 


igmen arc intended 
the contrary, the en- 
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cyclical maintained l!$he; d 


ifcy of Cathob'c ChriVtianity, “in 
{rawing the rich and’ the .poor bread-winners together by re- 
minding each clausa of its duties to the $f&her, and es- 
pecially of the obligations of ju t ice. 'thus religion 
teaches the Ufboring man* and the artisan to carry 
oat honestly and fairly all equitable agreements 
freely entered into; never to hijare the projierty 
’.•or to cu’rage the person ot an employer; never to 
resort to violence in defewting th n >wu cause, nor to 
.engage in riot or disorder; and u> have nothing to do with men 
of evil principles, who work ujkmi the peopk with artful promises, 
and excite foolish hopes' whir h usual! v end in disaster ,.nd in re 
pentance when too late, lidigii n, moreover. teadn the wealthy 
owner and the employer that their work people nr< not to fie 
accounted their bondsmen ; that in every man ti < .• ":u- ; .-<<pci t 
hfe dignity and worth as a man and .e a Crei-'i..-. ;i„u labor 
autyrthing to be ashamed of. if we listen to rieht re -on and to 
Christian philosophy, but is an honorable t.siii; ■ , n. tiding a 

S , to sustain his life in an upright and credits! !, c, sy , surd 
it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like ch.vNda to 
make money by. or to look upon diem merely as »;* touch invade 
v r physical pre, c ” As in>m>*riiatr remedial measures, the 
encyclical approved faetcy legislation, the n .relation of the 
hours of employe -tit, ojtedally of women and children, the 
creation of labor unions of Catholk workingmen, and art increase' 
of small landowners. Employment is a right. Ia*o la id : ‘each 
one has a right to procure what is required in order to live ; 

. and the poor can procure it in n > other way than through work 
• and Wages.” This encyclical of Reruns twvorum was translated 
i|||o the chief modern languages, and many thousands of copies 
ft?* dreukted among the working classes in Catholic countries, 


ft : not only won for Ee» XIII the title of “ the workingman’s 
it gained important followings for the Roman Catholic 
Chtfrdi among the' p*«>re. clashes of southern Germany, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy Spain, and France, as well as confirming 
$e kith of Irish and I' dish industrial etaigranta scattered over 
tie wbrid. , ■ ,, 

Encouraged jMiwibly by the reflection that in 
fifth the pontificate of Hus Ik that of Leo XIII was distinctly 



‘democracy and nation, 



“HberaT\ *»4 “progressive," » goodly Roman 

Catholic ^pologisU began early in the twentieth century to agM? 
tate openly in favor of a basic revision of the dogmas V 

and pilidafifi tfafe Church. Influenced certainly i«y n 
the vogue of Darwinism and by the development of oUeCl *^ 
critfcisin, these ap&ogists sought t,» stop the leakage of 
toi^Si^J>ourgeois from the Catholic Church by urging % 
Ifowilf rts^Sgaition on the part of Catholics that their religion 
ftttfst be “spodfcmized.” Although these so-ca ,, «i Modem* 
ists” differed considerably among themselves, they generally 
held that d6gma is not immutable but evolutionary, that the 2 
Catholic Church must lx; maintained not because of any divine 
origifi but because of its human utility, that ecclesiastical au- 
thority must be weakened, that science must traverse every 
6eM of investigation without fear of conflict with the Church, 
that the State must not be hampered by religious authority, 
and that the inspirations of private conscience must not w, 
overridden by papa! definitions or anathemas. Starting h|, 
Italy, the movement soon won supporters in France, England, , 
GetHttany, and other countries. For a brief period it appealed 
as though Darwinism might |>e destined to work as great a 
dogmatic change in Catholicism m in Protestantism, p,,,, x 
However, during, the pontificate of Pius X ( i oo.-> 0903 

1914), 1 several influential Modernists were excam- donation” 
municatcd ; the whole movement was denounced in a of M«jera- 
Syllabus of the Holy Office and in the papal encydi- itm 
cal Pasccndi (1907) ; and Roman Catholic priests were obliged 
to take an oath against Modernist teachings. By 1914 Modern- 
ism seemed to have been extirpated from the Catholic Church. 
Although Pius X preserved intact the general policies of Leo 
Xllt, there could be -no doubt that the Modernist movement 
was in part responsible for a recrudescence during his jxmtificatc-, 
of the bitter conflict between “Clericals” and “Anti-Clericals ” 

» now been said to afford scape notion of the com 
flietrwaged in Catholic -ecu » tries during the period from 1871 
to 1914 between Clericals and \nti-Clericals. lhe latter, de- 
^P®kt the coudflatory attitude of Leo XIII and the intellectual 
devclopasriita within Cathpdsm, continued to 
' 4 *,. * G^nqnpiSwto (tS^tg 





Modern eur^kb • 




. Ae maioritii’WNthe bourgeoisie, many *“k®ectaai 
Vtf* tSS^ ami among artiste and sdentfcto, 
^aOtedt^saiere among l ho nobility and peasantry, • 
and isbiib^ ’idgorous allic* in S<Kiafistk woR®** 
men. Tba CIwicais, on the <>:!.< « hand, eq&*ta*J 
conspicuous individuals alike from me a “£ 

from the industrial middle class, the 
peasantry and of the old nobility, and \ 

minorities of the working class. Among tie Cleiteto, > 
too, viere small groups of persons, regardless of da. , 
^io had been drawn to Catholic Christianity because ey 
> “ ritative voice tliat would give rest to- than 

a uncertainties of contemporary philosophy 
g* thfey found in the Church’# champion- 
orivate property the most promising Re- 
volution. or iH'cause they twtieved that 
jf taucht by the Catholic Church w#ws 
of htture human prop**. 

TfflS SQCIAL PROBLEM THE DECLINE OF HISSEM" * 


^ for an 
from the tumuli 
had science, or 
ship of order 
guards against 
religion and 
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A characterise of the per.™! horn thj. t» £5 

tentous to mmy «ay» th M coolllcU brt.een Clen e^ ato 
Anti-Clericals, was the *teadv growth la numbers and m Bp## 
of the urban working cla^ skilled laborm, factory ^ 
tives, miners, and cheap day- .at -ore rs. In an e ' 

that on the Industrial Kevolumm. some indu aUrm has &*m , 
been given of the process b\ which, in every ayihsted 
» large das* of wage^rmrs ,.. m. n*to extern*; «*<* 
|p#etch«<&«s and misery therm described *s thttr . co t !jSj^ 
« 9 otInued to attend them ur.ul well after t*7*- ,n #**”? 

be said that the workingmen gav%|«vfthmUc » 

‘W middle of the nineteenth century bow to Liberafisn* and to 
^ but neither principle efiected any striking 

% economic condition. After i8yi, howevetf w® 
and self-interest of the industrial bourgeoe*^^ 
been intimated earlier in this chapter, 1 to «- 

tr 

;■• -itedtanniph««k' 






ANT) NATl<MrAi4^|l*' 




late * aewfiwgf *n respect “f the lower iasaes. 
vi g or ou sly ainri fogfoalfjklielding f.ist i<* the doctrine ot tefewa^ 
fake and thwarting every attempt on the part of the St^|$jl 
iu ter fere in private, business, as th<_. consistently had 
daring the 6nt two-thirds of the iiu ti-enth untury, vmkw 
manuf acturers were converted in the last third of the century 
to the idea df the advisability of partial governmental regula- 


tion of industry. 

Ac cording ly, the reader will discover that in the history of 
every important Industrial country since ^871 a section is 
allotted to ‘‘social legislation”- legalization of trade-unions, 
factory laws, wage-boards, old-age {Mansions, national insurance, 
etc. It is indicative of the constantly broa#sning functions of 

the modern state, ■■ ■,,, y • . 

That this tendency toward “social legislation” was a very 
general one is witnessed by the fact that m \ yll 'y Anti- 
Clericals like BCmatck and Bricnd it, but that 
‘it Wa< encouraged by Pope I^o XIII aa^r^^PoinlncnJ Anglican 
dergyracn, and advocated by the newer Clerical parties on the 
Continent It seemed as if ariddlv-dass Clericals and Anti- 
'Clcricahf were bidding against «|j» other for the supSHCi of the 
Working class. And there was no doubt that by tpi-t l>oth 
soups of bidders had been in pa# successful The Roman 
CathoKc Church and, to % lesser extent, the Anglican Church 
ynri jfoe Protestant sects, counted among workingmen numerous 
followers and political allies : and, on the other hand, had it not 
been for the. approval or consent of numerous other workingmen 
the many Anti-Clerical measures which appeared on European 
statute-books amid not have been enacted. 


' , KAKL MARX AND MODERSTSOCIAUSM 

J „ V 1 - * <t t : 

Wh2e a large group of workingmen was draw® toward Cleri- 
calism and another large group toward Anti-Clericalism — both 
. groups being fairly wefi attached to bourgfois Li^plism and to 
irnrff of the principles and policies of the moopi stat< . — a 
thkrigroup of workingmen was waxing ns# and more venemen 
in Jbhunriation of those very prindpte|A|d policies and was 
more and mote vexatious to ^|^*toiddle class,-: 
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was the group which was being drawn toward Socialism. Modern 
Socialism, though combated alike by (T.urch and State, grew 
steadily in Europe throughout the period from *t 871 to 
making important strides toward the realisation of its aim to 
bring all "workingmen within its econontie and political organi- 
zation. To the bourgeois state, ii cau-eh ivtis greater uneasi- 
ness than did Clericalism ; in fact, Inal So, i.di-m and t iericalism 
been thoroughly compatible, they might h urn n have dealt a 
mortal blow at the supremacy of the middle * l.-..- ^ _ 

The real roots of modern So* ialism lie back *>* s S7 1 in the 
Industrial Revolution itself- As long ago ins 1704 the french- 
man Babeuf had declared ilctdij, w»t* idle to talk 
about political or mhuI equality so lone :«■> ecgialiiy 
<>f wealth or of tiomnu* up]* *r unit 1 , ft t.t< hittg. 
“When I see tin* poor without Jv"* billing and -a''*- v.ha, h 
they themselves are engaged in m.J me ” -aid be. “ uvi - on co- 
plate the small minority who ,! <> no' ••■. * rk a no want tor 
nothing, I am umVincod that sron-nurcut i» >tdl tim > 4 d con* 
spiraev of the few .tc • m*? tno many. tip.. 1 , it has t ak* n a new 
fattu” But nothing * <r . ; H. !k/ thr i* rpl in *797 


»wtr 

S<jc* *ii*ra 
Bfttauf 


his own dead* warms;' 1 

' In the compare* he,.. • *• - **age* •>( the ln>(u.*trwl Kevolu- 
* tion the cause *>» ih worm; .men v.a- by -to h men 

* ' •: as F *un. r •'aim -S nor and t >»<n,* who wet e tailed 

§SS£m: *' Soci.'di •:* *' * but v,h -*• doctrines and pun were 
JUtait ditftrent trout t* <sc -i present- < lay >«ia lists as 

° wm lo justify the apple Urn- of the qualifying adjective 
'"** Utopian M to their i/rmd ^ S*>* k iwi fh< l u>pi;in Soriahsts 
were what to-day we w*mtd to style philanthropists ~ • 

/ $ftdiv!du&h of a highest ;»♦ v#hu **ughi to do guod to 
the men uftder then!. An i tT*pJan hlhm took the 

foftu of ideal roirrr unities *vho?e rr«c offers would live in ( 
lU^nptare on ♦ « : ua! tmn-* the labor and, the profits To the 
present it ha- Wt th< legacies of profit furiog in certain indu^ 


* See Vol I, p, vs, 

* f Be* above, pp, M f 

*•' ■ „<#Tbe ffinl ' tppt&n tu h*vr bm* &i*i wM m % Irfte* wrlum b> Aft 

tmrsfmper in Awr-rs, 1 ^ 5 , by m mmrsmvs 4Md)pfc, <4 R**U£ft fJHnsa. 
- 'S^fc Vfopfam live ofle& Wm “Oftcnhcft.” 
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•trial esta blishm ents, and in some countries important systems 
of cooperates Stores with collet live buying and selling. But 
in its dream* of an immediate reorganization 0 f society Utopian 
Socialism proved a failure, and to later Socialists it hardly 
appeared as Socialism at all. 

A little later came the Socialism of Louis Blanc,' with its 


national workshops, a kind of Socialism that might have been 
Styled government-ownership. It did um-pir-ious 
service in France in the ’forties in organizing, v. orking-* 

Ihen against the bourgeois government of Louis «rshi ¥ so- 
PhiKppe and i$p* precipitating the revolutionary ^*“bubc 
movement of i&4&,.aud it reaped .some reward in the 
subsequent almost universal tend* my toward national ownership 
of telegraphs, telephones, railways, and forests, and municipal 
ownership of public Utilities, suth as water-supply, gas- and 
clcctii* -lighting tramways, libraries, markets, docks, baths, etc. 
But as S<xiali>m it wa* so completely swallow ed up by yet 
anc on variety the Marxian •- that Louis Blanc himself, 
appearing in the 1- reach t'hamber of Deputies as an old man in 
the ’seventies, declared that he was no longer a “ Socialist,” 
only a "Radiral.” 

Marxian or “Scientiiir” Socialism, which supplanted both 
the Utopian and the Blanc kind-, and from which all present- 
day forms of Socialism are directly derived, takes Pt rntf 
its* designation from the name of its classical formu- Socuitam 
lator — Karl Marx. M * nD *“ 

Karl Marx was bom at Trier in Rhenish Prussia in 1818. 
His father, a Jewish lawyer, tn his love of learning, in hi& devo- 
tion to Voltaire and other eigh teen tk-cen tury phi- Vmtt Um 
losophers and scientists, in his swelling patriotism for 
Prussia, in his outward conformity to Lutheran Christianity,* and 
in his sycophantic office-holding, was a typical bourgeois product 
of the times. In middle-class society, thejefore, young Karl was 
. reared, showing early aptitude for study, especially of Gmk, 
"Latin, and literature, and graduating from the gymnasium of 
hi* native town when he was sixteen years old. After a year 


‘Sw^PP-Srf. * _ „ 

'The ct&K Man with hi* whale family, Ear) anAtxkd, was baptised in tin, 
ttkkftluA ocoMrioo to danse the family Maw Inw^tordeclwi ti> Marx* 



vSiy of &»P 6 that a larger inaUt#^i**JU 

«»*i «”> lu r**5 e iSSS 

more ^whfaUAbii ■»? ‘ aU,er StflS 

his son a conventionally respectable lawyer like hunsdf, b«t tte 
so* already displayed a passion for unusual ^ u * a TV*®" ' 
stayed a*ay from lectures «i$aw in order to attend 
\ philosophy and history. From the father’s point 0 vw > ^ 

university career was a dismaHadure and be 
forth thetelaticms of.father and son were strained. Nexerthe^, 
weUstecped in history and philosophy, Karl obtained tin egr 
at ffh TV Wn the University of Jena in 1841. 

At Berlin, Karl Marx had come under the thui all-powerful 
Influence of Hegd 1 and had joined the informal ffwrp® 

„ “Young Hegelians.” who eiuhusiastuall) arccpted 
ftH*pJ the master’s philosophy «>t history the idea Aatbte 
m&x$ of the world, is a development of political 

era (the. ^Orient..!" ■ in «hnh the -trtg^ d^»tp«- 
freedom, to the era (tin- “<«eru ann. ) u J®**} ' 

SrLjoys freedom of thought and action. With th »^^ 
StS^eorv of politic- in mind, Marx became a pronounced 
liberal and cricked the existing Conservative g^WWBieakof 
Iprusaa SO irankly that the putdit authorities {tRi« _ 
nahzing his desire to be university professor and in ™4 3*g * 
? pmid the newspaper — t he Rimnische Zeiiuttg ~ 
columns, ’as editor, he was waging a vigorous fight for fl» 

^freedom of the press. . W 

« JPom Marx • then went and there graduauy ««WK jP» 
.> from bourgeois liberalism to swip'd** Sog®®» 

'•’iSSr He began to study factory, conditions- 'sfe-l py 
%ipfti Interested in the writings of the Utopian 80 paw*. 
' W v “y 0 f Robert Owen. He made the accpwin*«~ 
at the height of his induence, and 
who later secured fame as fcwndmof 
He found a sympathetic soul in 
In FriMtrkh EmA.* the man who 




E^OCRACYAND 

to be hi» Hft&ng* friend and , o lm* . r «r — fair *2fStabfc dpi 
‘Mo. la ofder to eke out a living lie c, u \ a gpothrtwl of-.bad^ 
%ritblgMMt^P«rift wad edited the Ra.hc.al .publication V'tme&rQ?'' 
for his feUoWHSJtfies from Orman}. In 1 845* however,,’ P#r- , 
wttrls vtM sttpprestied by l.ouis, Philips's prime minister, Guizot, 
on the urgent represents t a»h of the Fru&ri&ii governincnt^ af i < t 
Marx moved on to Brussels. , i 

At Brussels where he resided Cor the next three years, Marx'; 
did a number of notable things, He repudiated middle-class 
Hegelianism. Ho conducted wordy polemics with Proudhon,’ 
which served to bring into bold relid the fundamental differences 
between Socialism and Anarchism, differences that wii! he no- 


ticed later. He agitated for political democracy. He organized 
workingmen’s dubs. 

It was aa a statement of principles for these workingmen’s 
dubs 1 Unit Marc, in conjunction with Engels, prepared #ad 
published early in *84# the celebrated Communist „ Thj> 
Manifesto, the “ birthcry of modem Socialism.” Canmumiat 
The little pamphlet passed practically unnoticed at 
the time, — the great political revolutions of i&*8 
monopolized public attention, - but much later it was recognized 
as containing in concise and vivid form the doctrines of the 
founders of “sdcntitic” Socialism —Marx and Engels, 


Deferring far tire moment an analysis of the Communist M ani- 
festo. It may be said that the remonstrances of the Prussian 
government having Induced the Belgian authorities to ‘‘invite” 
him to leave Brussels, Marx was again in Paris during the 
February days which witnessed the downfall of Guizot and 


.the Rhine province, educated in the fyamofium of Elberfeldt. served in 4 * army 
from *857 to 1841, sent to r8aa to Maadse*t«, England, to knit after a cotton- 
sphming huainesa of which his father wa* priodpa! owner His tovest^atiw of 

■ t made him t'*" 1 inlist and the publication of his work. The Condi* 
ag Chut in h*£ta*d in /<*•«. earned him the friendship of Karl 

1st League'’ had lieen formed to Paris aa early as rSjfeAy German 
cling workmen, and was apiNsnadto fttotgd to Mmatm’s rr vo ‘“" 
to Italy. After it to it hrcam«^,.“lntern*tiBnd Alliance 
died and struggling branches «N#tf-*PP or,ar,t mt 
g rr g gpy mul^a November, *847, Mar* and Eng*k|3iM(««» 6re‘ 

'*? ‘ • jP/iSp*. 
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Louis Philippe ami ^proclamation of the Second French 
Republic. Then when news reached him of the spread of the 
revolutionary wave to 13a native land, he hurried to Cologne 
and began the publication of the radical Socialistic .Vfw R/tam- 
isrjA Z estung . But the reactionary developments of the follow- 
ing year dMhxsloned and embittered Marx : everywhere he 
saw Conservatives again in the political saddle and middle- 
dass capitalists in the economic saddle. Though acquitted in 
1 a Prussian court of the charge preferred against him of mating 
to armed resistance, he was obliged again to leave his country. 
*'* Tins time Man: sought refuge in England, and there he lived 
1849 to the day of his death in 1883, disturbed only by 
'ItHtabtn financial difficulties. Generous and hospitable to a 
teBaata*. fault, and a fond husband and father, be exjwtrienccd 
**** **** incessant hardship in ’"making both ends meet/* He 
continued to earn a precarious living by hack-writing. He 
translated books. He dabbled in journalism, contributing a 
series of interesting articles to the -V«i York tribune, But 
during the thirty-four years of arduous exile, Marx found time 
to perform two great works, whic h, in connection with his con- 
tribution to the Communist Manifesto, constitute his chief titles 
to fame. In the first place he prepared a great study of political 
cctyiomy, Das Kapital, 1 that was regarded by his followers as 
doing for its author what the Wealth of Nations did for Adam 
Smith, In the second place, he organised in 1864 an international 
sodety among workingmen for the propagation of his ideas. 

It may now be profitable to sketch briefly the distinguishing 
features of this new Marxian Socialism which, hacked by the 
erudition of Das Kapital, was outlined in the Communist Mani- 
festo and embodied for action in the International Working- * 
men’s Association. 

According to the Communist* Manifesto, the am temporary 
economic ‘conflic t between capitalists and wage-earners .is but a 


'b -•flwtfifrt vwhim* gppartd in iSfej, the aacood, tblwt, and fa-urtk, .mkeimd 
•nUni by Bagel*. *ere w>t published wnil altar Uw dwth <4 Alan, 

• . *th» word “ Communis ” w«* 'mjtinyed % Mum and Engcb to dbttnfHiA 
fUair(avgfMB tom that of the rtopiaa*, *d» weA than ftfutar)? WyW "SocW- 
ite# Swlwo f —d r, atom Utoj^aiwom had virtwJfy expired, tin nwtd&tda&m 
l^ftaosptaAhjr Man aad Eago* a* wiwvahMi to tiwir “ Qw sp wabw ^ wad tm 
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phase of the age-long economic st ru//.^f( between, social 
History is simply the record of hov <>:»• « lass has gained wealth . 
and then secured political power only u> be owrtnrown T«a*hi ot 
and succeeded in wealth and polite ,d j>,nv»r by an- llwitw 
other class. At the present time the fat t» • system* Soc ** s * B * 
has mafipified the wealth and pdiu'cai ini! j ■ .ice of the bour- 
geoisie — has, in fact, created tin* “<apita!Lst class,” — but 
it has also produced men who arc < u -.t n i to (!«■ ■’ capitalism 
its death blow, the workii gi a n, tin- ‘•pro'- Mriam- ” herded 
info towns and exploited on a large scale. These p,., Mariana 
“are increasing in power and are booming ton-.u us of their 
jK»wer." rctSnforct* I by the lower middle da *. tin- artisan*, and 
the peasants who are falling in? ■ the pr d-mriru. As time goes 
on, the J/t inijesfr prophesies, r . j >i t a i ^ ■' be m.u trolled bv a 
few, and the ni.ut> will la- prult Uriar.* . at that time the many 
will be able by ; oh fiord nv uts |o <*.» th few and to 

inaugurate the t ' ,rumum>l state. 

The aihu> of ' ( ' ■iii)nuni-n> *' as »> i forth in tie Manifesto, are 
to organize the pr >i* ; ,> t ins 1 ! :;i a < !a>--. party, to have tie- pn.h- 
tariat gain jxditiv 1 p. w and ?<■ almli^h roiddie-chiss > ! y 
ownership, “t rtnt* •! in tie. i.d»a of vt . c > mers for the profit 
of capitalists” The muiAdior ■>? these tutus whi mean b.< 
transformation of private-owned capital into r.elm 1 common 
profHTty, and the abolition of piddled -.css Iwt trade of the 
'‘middle-class family.” of traditional icHdle-du.'S religion and 
morality, and of hostility betwun nation -<><! tm reulizunon 
will be wrought by political prot essws. As uac-iban.u mtvo.ro 
toward the ultimate goal, the Manifesto ury.es .-he prdetar .n- 
to demand the following: <;} confiscation of uu< 1 -i’t 
high direct taxes; (f) abolition of inheritance, (a’ com dam 
of. the property of emigrants; (5) centralization of credo by a 
national bank with public capital and exclusive mono} -oh. : 1 

public ownership of all means of transportation ; (7) nation ' 
factories and national cultivation of land; (h) compulsory ia.*-. 
for all ; (0) gradual abolition of the distinction between town 
and country by a mom equable distribution of the population 
offt the country; and fio) free public education for all chil- 
dren. ’jflbe famous conclusion of the Manifesto is at once inter- 
national and revolutionary : “ The proletarians have nothing to 



classes. 
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la estimating the s%mScaoas of Karl Mar*, four facte, stand 
oat dteijr and protelatetify. In the first place, he systematised 
tteting dhdbPM%S theories. Secondly, he emphasized 
prell as the economic, character of, 
tug that political democracy would 
he an indispensable antecedent to the collective ownership of all 
the means of production and distribution of economic goods. 
Thirdly, he conferred upon Socialism a philosophy and a claim to 
be considered a “ science. ” His philosophy, which has been fre- 
quently styled “economic determinism,” or, far more commonly, 
tile economic or materialistic interpretation of history, may be 
embraced in three comprehensive formulas: (i) that the course 
of history has always been determined by economic factors ; 

, (s^ that present society has been evolved gradually out of 
many class struggles of the past ; (3) that the present capital- 
istic society frill inevitably be trandonned into another* type of 
social organization. These three formulas, taken together, con- 
/Striated a philosophical synthesis to which the name * Marx- 
ism” was applied just as the name “Darwinism *' was conbate* 
poctneoasly applied to the bodv of Darwin’s teaching Jn fact, 

; |t :iite pointed out that Mar* did for social science what 
Darwin did for n,.t ur.il -dcnce. And there is certainly little 
doubt that Marx N emphasis up*.n the economic interpretation 
df history has tremendously influenced a growing number of 
historians since his time, regardless of whether they have called 
themselves Socialists, Conservatives, or Clericals. To such an 
extent, certainly, the methods of Karl Marx a>uld be doomed 
acienthSc as well as philosophical - 

f, Karl Marx made his appeal not so much tqftt 
athropasts or altruistic bourgeois, like the 





to the workingmen themselves. Althoi 
bfath and airly training a bourgeois himself, — and §© 
:aad many other leaders of modem SocftH" 

he insisted that by the law of historical 
could be really achieved for the wnrid apw ai ; 
wterittegtrten ; the only function of middle-date 
i? v would . he te Bteke the upkiugawn 
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Ferdinand Lassalle (1^^3864), a well-educated, well-te-do 
bourgeois, famed both as a man erf decidedly fashionable and 
luxurious habits and as a veritable “messiah of the poor.” 
Lassalle’s Opm better of March, 1863, which revived Louis 
Blanc’s ideas erf univtssal suffrage and national workshops, was 
the beginning of a political party in Germany which could 
rightfully lay claim to the old name of “Social Democrat.” 
Side by sid e jrffe the Sl^al Democracy came into existence the 
German “sMHH*’’' of Karl Marx’s International, including such 
famous leajwr*s the scholarly bourgeois Wilhelm Liebkrtecht 
(1826--1900), and the eloquent Saxon woodturner, August Bebel 
(1840-1913). And the fusion of the two rival groups in 1875* 
formed a single Social Democratic party, essentially Marxian 
in theory, which made an ever-wi< lining appeal to German 
Workingmen. From 1875 to 1914 Marxian Socialism gngpp,jn 
Germany by leaps and Umnds 
The Social Democrat]'* p.im of Germany became ti e tv]x; 
after which the national organization^ of Marxian Socialism 
were modeled in other countries, and with' such 
rapidity that by ioipstvery ofiRflized nation had a 
Socialist party whose gospel, at JpRSt in theory, was 
the teaching of Karl Marx. And in order "ffo tjagiie the national 
parties in a bond of mutual sympathy and encouragement, there 
had been a recrudescence of annual international congresses 
whose functions, however, were advisory and cOHultutive rather 
than governmental. Although in some countries only a rela- 
tively >mall minority of- workingmen could be called Socialists, 
nevertheless it was dear that everywhere wage-earners were 
being attracted to Socialism in uk rra-simnumbers. 

The growth Marxian Socialism ws*stt>mbetcd thrmighout 
the period from 1871 to 1914 alike by Clericals and % ordinary 
~jgp- IJppportcc, of the bourgeois regime. To the Clericals* 
mMm* h *S has already been intimated. Socialism Seewied 
too radical and too revolutionary : its attacks Oft 
private proiK-rty were unjust and unnatural ; its 
maintenance of the doctrine of the class-struggle was 
t; and the extreme views of some of its advocate* 
'# thi%ubject of marriage gave color to the widely entertained 
leSd^that It was anti-religious and immoral. To the average 
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respectable and comfortable middh -r-lass person, j 

ecclesiastical affiliations, Socialism ,1 j . r ►eared down righ t dan - 
gerous ; Its diatribes against prtvai . property were held to l)e 
destructive of individual initiative; ... appeals to a single rfac* 
in the community were likely t.. ,iM..y‘ihat class, against all 
others, to ruin buamess, and to lead to .v ir; and its in- 

sistence upon international solid, ..-jty wa rs,.-d ; vely unpatriotic. 
Against ever so many dominant political ’codec cm- of the 
Period, Sodalism sternly set its face: ^ gently opposed 
militarism and imperialism ami protective tariffs and all forms 
of indirect taxation and cornmn i^l nr industrial concessions 
to .private individuals or corporations With Socialism nearly 
every statesman of the jauiod had to tontend. 

Itn conducting their political campaigns during the ’xriod, 
the' Socialists came to differ among themselves, nut on the ques- 
tion of violence, for violence was universally con- 
demned by ofhdial Sorialbm, and not on any quo- Dirisio ° 
lion of abandoning basic Marxian prim iple>. but sociai S t» 
rather on the question of the political tanks which 
they should pursue%i oidef^to gain :t- quickly a- 
possible their common economic. On this " R * 

question of teetk*. the differences which apjM-ariil ojTq***- 
more or less prominently in almost every national 
Socialist party gave rise to two groups mm. or Tactics 
less distinct: ids “strii t" Marxians, usually calk'd 
“ Marxists." anti the “loose" Marxians, variously styled 
“Reformists,*' “Revisionists,'' “ PosdbilisK" t*U. The differ- 
ences related chiefly to imperialism. ( lericalism. agriculture, and 
trade-unionism. ’J§* 

On 'the question of imperialism, the MarxiMs. true to the 
letter of their master’s instructions, unequivocally championed 
international peace and protested against every - invert*!- 
totxure of colonics and every Increase of armaments, tam 
On the other hard, the Reformists heeded the instruction- with 
less assurance : they were prone to talk about national peculiari- 
ty. the promotion of civilization. “Slav perils.” or “Yellow 
perils” — the very language of anti-Soda|Lst imperial! The 
Refonnista certainly held pretty generally that it was the duty of 
* every nation to defend itself by force of aiem against the attacks 
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tim waiwsi i» e*a& wrtanecan evil thing. . * ■ 

Oft the question of clericalism, the Marxian theory W IH^n 
ms a private ccmt^ wa^ badly strained by the anti- SpeM^tf 

' activity, til Christian , Clergymen in tnaoy country. 

**, ***• ! «pedatty Roman Catholic. The result was that-' ®e 
ai-wto tt to lay stress upon the demand for secularisaag 
education and^ior stopping the payment of ecch-siastKal salaries 
hy the si&te lad that in Catholic countries they were (rankly 
Anti-CteritaL / * ^ 

Sumlazfy <& the qut^tion of tin* peasantry. tK* original Marx* 
isjj qyteE rtfou that the agricultural fb^*- shwuM lx* h‘it un ‘ 
to succumb t sorely vteak 

tw eoc*J in practical politics by the im reading!; obvious 

that on the Continent the resistance to Scniato, rirctomfcf 
depended upon the peasants y, who were n*'> i 
§&g to capitalism at all rapid !v and who natural!'" n arvd Sc>ci*mP4 


lif the despoiler of their little am! holdings litis (!i 

mey between theory and pra<tite iiuuis ei nwtty Reformists w N 
undertake a propaganda of "t ' : ant among the peas- 
antry and to bid for their pul'd, a! ,-.upj*ort. ■ 

QriginaUy the Marti th<io«ia.hi\ recngn«»»g the value « 
•the achievement* of the trade union, were Jealous of them, 
^,,1, . (earing tin’ tV would with the 


. » W i tions <•( souou* p am . -dism But the wonderful 

• g r ow th of tradtr-uniuniMn during the furiwi '•*• a jp »>wth even 
f'k oor e remarkabh than that of !>>eiafem • s*on cf'Driuntd the 
. Re fcn nrit < that vn*U «v trade unions afforded the best 

iltind of stepping - to.-.- • to Sjdaltsm. Cowequcntly, the, Re- 
f formists chlmpiom ■ 1 r- - io nnionkm, ami wherever they could, 
Vt he y dthet, as in twr u;st‘.< anttewd unions to the Socialist party 
'4r,|s la Great I'riUu. entered into alliances with imift* 
trade-urm m : , under the joint designation of labor 

pracri *! ;mrfx*es the national Socialist parries were 
- *>„ their work vrith the united support of Mandats 
^ts. As time went on, there was no doubt, hoy* 
flatter jjroup were in the ascendant and that thrir 
the tactio^^f Mandaa So rialtou Ghdy 
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timd to effect ajdaodcratm^ change. r „ 

ANARCHISM AND SYNDlfAI 

Not all the workingmen of tin p.-riod from ^7 1 to 1914 can 
be distributed tunong Sorialbm, Cleric ali-m, oC ?,<>:>. political 
trade-unionism, though a large majority of the w.e.l. • ,>- ;md 
the mas® of skilled laborers fit into one or anotc - a it, cm; 
threes categories. Yet one more group reinaias to oe men- 
tipned — the disciples of Anarchism. 

Modem Anarchism like modern S<». iali-m was a product of 
Umc Industrial Revolution : both started as more or less sywmu- 
jgflpb ed theories dto the part of reforming middle • U-s ModWQ 
philanthropists of the best way in which to get rid Anan".om 
of poverty and other ilk that followed in the wake 
of poverty ; both tended to become panaceas for the tn»i »«o- 
workingman and to promise much the same ultimate uUoa 
goal; hut from each other the two differed fundamental! \ in 
their means of attaining that goal. Socialism would employ a 
democratic gpvermneut Anarchism would employ no com- 
pulsory govern mem of any sort, 

Wilfiam Godwin ( 1756-1836), a shy and retiring ex-parson, who 
lived in England during the period of the F rein h Revolution, 
has always been acclaimed as the lather o« philosophi- wmi*m 
cal Anarchism, but his learned work, Tkc Inquiry Go4w ^ 
concerning Pditiaii Justice, and its Influence an General Virtue 
and Happiness ( 1 793) , was hardly simple enough in argument 
or style to make a popular appeal to day- laborers. A far more 
Influential person ~ the one who coined the word “ Anarchist ” 
was Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809- 1865),* French contemporary 
of Karl Mk«. Werre 

Proudhon, poor but bright and ambitious, went lip Jtj&epfc 
from a printer** shop In the provinces!*) Paris in Prou<lb ' >n 
1839 at the age of thirty jto pursue ad ascetic and studious 
It om pm the time wfem ^bfbdustrial Revolution 
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was waning into France* from England : when machinery and 
factories ware being rapidly put up at Pari*; when the lines 
were growing sharper between new ti tles - the wealthy 
factory owners and the Impoverished factory workers. It was 
also the time when many sorts of jjolitud op{*osition were 
appearing against the compromising middle-class monarchy of 
Philippe; when the factory owners were beginning to 
.4d%nd a larger share in government. 

£ this environment Proudhon went to work and in 1S40 pul*- 
Hahed his first important book, What is Property ? The audacity 
of his answer, ‘‘Property is Theft,” proved to l>e a spectacular 
commencement of his revolutionary career. With the proceeds 
of journalistic hack-writing he managed to keep !>• dy and soul 
together, and all of his spare time he gave to the "cause." In 
IB40 he published hi< greatest work, the System of ortomk cort- 
loodkdmsor the Philosophy 01 Poverty. & thoroughly Anarchistic 
work, to which Karl Marx promptly replied with a thoroughly 
Socialistic criticism, gayiy mriilrd the Pomh of Philosophy, 
Proudhon took some part in the revolutionary movement of 
and served as a member of the ('onstitucut Assembly. BeUtei 
. 1B48 and 1850 he started lour different newspapers, all of whidt 
were in turn suppressed as anarchistic and obimaio^^jijn ; 
attempt to found a voluntary bank widt h should operate without 
^charging interest led to his imprisonment for two years* Foot 
after Iris release* he published his third important work* 
flfiuikemthtfimiutwtt and in the Church . in which be attacked 
[political and crri>sia.-itcal institution? with such unusual 
fury that he wa» obliged to dee to Brussels to escape a second 
incarceration. After the amnesty which Napoleon HI granted 
to political offenders fn 1860, Proudhon returned to France and 
died quietly at Passy in 1865. 

roudhon left dear, concise statement of his opinions, 
his variou- writings the following have beat gathered 
as indicative of the Anarchism which fee preached. 
In the plat e. he was one with Marx in Ms definition 
of private property anil capital as the power of cx- 
btihe laboT of other men, of ckiming the results of labor 
!«a equivalent. **As slavery," said he, “ill ntni—f 
tit destroys all that is valuable and desfenfafe 
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human personality, so property i- t hvtt inasmuch asit appijr 
priates the value produced by thi i.tG.r m others without ren- 
dering an equivalent.” For private pt-.;n-rty, howevef, he would 
substitute, not public property .V, the Marxian Socialists would 
do, but simply individual {hmscshosi, every man having an 
equal right to use property and b, < njoy tie 'full product of his 
own labor. > » 

Secondly — and herein lies the ditb • „ m r between 

Anarchism and Socialism l‘r*n •,!>< »r, rejected 11 forms of* 
authoritative government, social dm:... utii a> well ( 

as monarchical or oligarchical lb- held that ** all stuck on 
parties, without exception, in *••.> f. : ,<> they -eck for 0oT "“ n>ent 
power, are varieties of absolutism, and that there would be no 
liberty for citizens.' no order for sootTu- . no union among work- 
ingmen, until in the political catechism the renunciation of 
authority shouIMps'e replaced faith in authority.” He summed 
up bis political treed in the phrases. " So more parties, no more 
authority, absolute liberty of man and citizen.” 

'Thirdly, Proudhon war* «*.t < .nee a moralist and an optimist 
In rearing his constructive schemes. He believed that a sense of 
justice is inherent in every man. that the Golden Ptoudhon* 
Rule ja the immutable law of the individual consrit nee. opti,msm 
Justice demands, according to him, a social human lifeon the basis 
of a single law that contracts must be lived up to. This was 
what Proudhon meant by Anarchism After the abrogation of the 
present-day state and of man-made laws, men are still to ,S sptr 
together in society, not by any supreme authority, but only by 
the voluntary, yet legally binding, force of Contract. “Thus 
a regime of voluntary* contracts, substituted for a regime of ob- 
ligatory laws, would constitute the true government of man. the 
true sovereignty of the people, the true Republic.” Proudhon 
dwelt at length upon the naturalness of his proposed society and 
cited various voluntary fraternal orders and the Christian Church, 
whim separated from the state, as examples of the very* thing 
which he. advocated universally. And he optimistically held 
that huma& naturc is of such a high or|sr that, emancipated 
'from, the bondage of the State and the tyrUmy <rf laws, it w ould 
react In Anarchistic sod# against all ^rong- 
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Finally, Proudhon. «» a perfedtibiiist, that is to say, .he 
believed that man is capable of an iimnin- amount of self -bet ter- 
TinwiWimra * ent ' Tlus Jbditi led him decry violence as a 
Faith i* xa apan a of overthrowing cxi'itii'g jv'iitical, economic, 
«waJ, a»d««l&^fiastical institutions and of ushering 
m the 8ieaPAnarehhn> . H< ,dwa\ •■> insisted that man 
could hg gradually educated up to an understanding of abuses 
in the present system and of the advantage^ of the anardust|c 
regime. When that day should come, .society would be intelli- 
gently transformed of its own voliti >n. In Proudhon’s system 
them was no place forviofcnce. 

; It will be observed that the essence of the Anarchism of 
Proudhon was a twanendous reliance on individualism. To 
. escape the economic and social, conditions of the 

rime — whose evils both bitterly arraigned - Froa- 
WwuW- dhon departed in a dianietri<Jt|f or>j*Kite direction 
iri AiaiO- toom Mara. While Marx w*fcild*v.,'i \ aiiu*e 

Powers and functions of the democr.oj. stale, ftroiie,,: 
dhon would diminish them to the vanixhing^jxm*! and Woul^.- 
canry the then much-vaunted principle of Uh \rt -ja-t/e to its 
logical conclusion. From this very individualism «i inherent 
in Anarchism — it followed that no central • •r i ,ranL..$rfon. With 
a common platform of jjolides. amid bedevil to tarry fnrwftd 
Proudhon’s movement. By leaving everything to the indi- 
, ^idttaf it followed that ainio>t as many inn r;>r r uions wet* 
^hetdrn Anarchism a.-» there were indivi<‘;«al di^ ipltsd 

T “ general it may be said that all Anars hir.ts rime tbc time 
have clung to the first thr.e «■[ ;he four fuuda- * 
mental characteri sii, s mention*. < oxac, ;*.nd that ort 
the fourth tenet -the employ r t : <A violence to 
work the transformation from capital tie to *i«tfcM*4! 
tic aodety ***’ professed Anarchists have tended a* separate 
: €wo h apge factions. One faction — a small faction, composed 
of middle-class Rnfiak, intellectual and phibrophical — 
^*lWBbe«5d to Proudhon’s preachments of peaceful propaganda 
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•yjje ofltf — ^ 'gWjlrisig faction has encouraged *l6e. 
terrot tad violfaw**? a meAod whose earliest and most milBsiijt 
champion was k IRnadan revolutionary Mikhail Bakunin 
(1814-1876). ■ * . ■'* : - f; 

Bakunin came of an aristocratic family in Busda, served ' 
jp, the tsar’s afttxy, and studied in Germany, where he accepted 
th e philosophy of Kegri and got into touch with Mtks«s 
ytimg Radicals hi Berlin. Jounn-ylm? to Paris, ho B * k »“* a 
m ad e the acquaintance of Proudhon ;n,d the chief Polish exiles, * 
and Wan his career as a rrvniuii ••• rv agitator For his par- 
tidjjatidn in an insurrection at i'-.'-n.-ti in tb 4 '> he was arrested 
and tenanted aver to the Russian ju> who sent him off to 

a penal colony m Siberia. M.magl. r to < m in ttfot, he spent 
the remamdir of hhMe in w*xtui. I'urope. 4. ;n- ii .iiiy in Swit- 
aeriand. In *86<3f‘M8wusd«l the Social Democratic Alliance, a 
society of wot roeuit.* *■• were m rutted largely 
from the countries of soitthem Europe. and in the same year 
^jBEau-ri It widlpKM’l Marx s International Working MerN 
Association. It was not long before the irreronciJ®te differences 
of Marx and Bakunin became manifest : the former would cure 
economic reforms thipugh political action and peace- p ^ 
fdfty ; the latter would improve the lot of the work 
ingtaea through general strikes -- “direct action” - £*rctu*m 
without reference to government and with the help £2j t n s „ 
of terrorism. la 1872 Bakunin was outvoted and 
expelled by the Marxian Socialists, and the attendant secessions 
from the International were not only a contributing cause of.Ae; 
failure of th at general movement of workingmen but also a ncofr* 
nition of the formal schism between Socialism and Anarchism 
which has survived to Ac* present da> . 

difter B akua ift** death in 1S70 workingjnen everywhere were 
fax more tndhttd to |oin the Socialist parties than to become 
and for a son* of years Anardhaem of the 
gae waa Ufgeiy fiwited to secret Jowfdnwy, «tw 
, SSfeerti goverment, 'wife. » that 1 ir TX_ 
«i ad ho^h ".outrages, aadifMdwoas 

toothy dr, ft particularly objec- 
Ae numerous in* 

r iwiAw between rijt 
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and 1924 is Nearly indkated in the following passage of the 
famous Revolutionary Catechism, written by an associate of 
Bakunin : “The [revolutionary Anarchist] will use every means 
and cveny effort to immense and intensity the evils and sorrows, 
which must at last exh a u s t the patience of the people and excite 
them to insurrection en masse. By a popular revolution the 
[individual Anarchist] does not mean a movement regulated 
according to the classic patterns of the West, which, always 
restrained in the face of property jgnd of the traditional serial 
order of tpi*cilled civilization and morality, has hitherto been 
limited merely to exchanging one form of political organization 
for another, and to the creating of a sixalfcd revolutionary 
state. The oirfy revolution that#nn do any good t<> (lie people 
is that which utterly annihilates every idea of the State and -to er- 
throws all traditions, orders, and classes, as in Khsmu With 
this end in view, the [revolutionary Anarchist] has no intention 
of imposing upon the people any organization whatever coming 
Bran above. The future organization will, without doubt, 
,^p*oceed from the movement and life of the people; but that is 

t e* business of future generations. Our task i-. destruction, 
frible, total, inexorable, and universal.” 

Although anarchistic workingmen were to hr found among 
the Paris communists of 1871 and among the al»ett**rs of political 
♦_ disorder in. Spain during the Seventh'.. it was not 

tmtil the ’nineties that Anarchism could Ik aid to 
mm F on» have made any considerable headway with the work- 
SSkt*"' and then not under the formal name of 

AmkMhb Anarchism, but rather under the more ambiguous 
designation of Syndicalism. Starting in Franc*, where 
Anarchist agitators got control of several trade unions ‘syndi- 
MitSf as the French style them). Syndicalism rapid K spread 
,4»«pg the laborers, particularly in the unskilled trades, in 
sdttifaetn and central Europe, in Great Britain, in Australia, and, 
g* the “Industrial Workers of the Work!,” in the United States. 

From usual trade-unionism, Syndicalism differed in that it 
«fi$i organize the workers by whole hiriustries rather than by 
4*raro<or crafts : thus, ail mat engaged *111 railroading, or even 
work of any sort, would be brought into one roam- 
0 §t 0 . Body which could thereby achieve control over the entire 
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industry. From Socialism, Syndicali »n difh red ip the emphasis 
that it would place upon dimi action, that is to say, upon 
the action which would bri ng immHLa* prepare upon the " 
employer and which is opposed *o p'd 4c d action or the better- 
ment of conditions through legisLitivr . fc ud other governmental 
intervention. As “direct action" ’h* v, .biudUp would coupt 
the general strike ami f * sabotage, ‘ latte* h< .1 & the destruc- 
tion or paling qS materials. rix choking of machinery, and 
other < rippling of the industrial processes - 4 . a- to reduce or 
destiny the pruiit$%f the enjftioyi *\ i,. wr\> and tat ties ihi Syn- 
dicalist* were part and parcel of reveiouonar\ Viutrchj>te 

Though in i(>|n the munher or Syndicalists throughout the 
world wn< di*tin<Uy inferior to the number of SnciuiisK they 
were nuddr-g serious inroads upon Soti.dbm <n: ! wen beginning 
to apjv .tr to statesmen, ecclesia-tk*, and <,;;umlku as cneuue* 
iidiuit ly more dangerous than the Uii -m. 

We have now computed the tad: vvlm h we st i Wore 
ourselves for tht\ chapter <mi tf u-iUion has i <*n directed to ( 
several stfiUm.; » h mu u. ri tics of the «'*>!*' period i r rn 1 87 r 
to 1914, and we have m • pm vd •uimc umdianu vriie * -stain 
forte* in <vone*mux -civine. ami r< ligieu, w!T h *ver< >». H 
in novel wt\s i<» . U;e m. We are ihm a rum "advan- 

tageous poritwn t*» Mbw, in the coming eve «h,pnr.', the 
separate vkcu lies of the recent history of the union* turopean 
states. 


ADDITIONAL RKAIHXG 

Textbooks and Manuals on Recent European History P' ati<iition 
to the uwfs cited in the bibliography nri *'4 to f 5 W Jb above, 
the following are useful mdirUing broad Hues of Kempt an development 
in the period since 1H-0 G 1 \ f hooch* fFstvry <y ^ N ■» *'>0/ 

in *’ Home University Uhiarv M brief but suggest oe: J H, Rose, 
/ Dfpd&pnumi of tkr huropnw Saturns, j S/o ~ re- x c 4th cd f Vi 'y 
(1.914) i History of AH Afolwtfs, Voi. XX. < '< ntomptrrory X?"t\»V, A ne. cm 
• 4 /rAra, by (\ M. Audrev - Good ; Gottlob Egrihaaf, Gtschuhf 

drr neucstrn Zeit von Frankfurter Frkdrn his s«r (ktspr^rL 4th cd '1913b 
recent general history from the standpoint of a patriotic German . I. i'.wra 
Driauit, Ixs probtemes pditiques ct soenwx d la fa du A 7 A * uni* < \ >), 

m&, hy the same author, X* »w!c o( 4 jk/ ^909} ^Interesting and mmrmmg 
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tag* WQ(k d )NiBtatt6i4W«Sfaf to indurl- “ all social refcw -memm* 
and aitthrk tat, and t#8's«»ewi> . indusiiul. and sociological toM't 
sutktka of all awrotrwi sad *11 ** ial , dij* k" ; Alfred MarskaB, Ptvn- * ■* 
dfiti tf'Mttmmict, 6th ed. (1910), a convex i. manual on an alHmportaot 
Arthur Shadwetl, Industrial Effiiu.,. .. , s <:<mipuTotite Study of 
Industrial Lifed* Engfand, Germany, and America, id ed , 2 vols. (1909); . 

F. L McVey, Mhdenf Industrialism {1904), of mik h <he same scope as 14 

WOtk.% D. A. Wdii, Recent hotumic und their Effect 

pp the f*rpdn£t$ou p*& Dixtrikuifo* o f Wealth and the WdU Being of Society, 
ad «. (1698) ; S Vbty *ad Beatrice Webb Problems of Modern Industry 
(1*98); Percy Ashley, Modem Tariff History : Germany - United States 

id edL ; E. R. A. Sdigma!* Essay* in Taxation, 8th ed, 

? M* JU Moore, EcHnumu Cydes. tkrir Lou and € use (1014) ; F. W. 
dJewH, Staia Insurance, « •&*«/ <W lndestf.nl Nerd (190 9} ; TI. R. Seager, 
insurance, a Prograstk «$ Social Reform (1910) ; Gabriel Hanotaux, 
la dmogatie et !e travail (1910), Josef Stammhammer (editor), bibliog- 
rapkie der Sat iatpelitih, $ vols,. (1806-19121; Hermann Berk (editor), 
B&tograpkk dm SeetotheUsemckafton, monthly since 1905: R L. Hughes, 
J%g Ma king tf Cithern a Study in Comparative Education (1902), dealing 
oith the e ducat ional systems of Great Britain, France. Germany, and the 
United Stales; H. B. Binns, .1 Century of Education, iXod-1908 (1908); 

G. p. Gooch, History and Historians m the Nineteenth Century (« 9 ‘i); 
George Saifttsbury, A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, lySo-ttyS 

^SctsM* aM Thought to the nineteenth Century Cambridge Modern 
History, V«i XU (1910}, ch. wiv, a brief survey of the “ Scientific Age ” 
By W. C. D. Wfee&am ; A. R Wallace awl Others Progress ,-f the Centum, < 
a foU Wt ka of Mcuoting essays by distinguished men, summing up the 
m«& scientific achfamsments 0 i the nineteenth century ; Hhtohe gtntrde, 
Vtd. X, th. «, Vol XI, ch. **v, Vol. XII, ch. xvii, < tear and admiraMe 
r summaries by Paul Tannery , J T. Mere, A History of Eureka* Thought \ 
hr the Nineteenth Century, 4 vote (1896-191+), * thorough and highly 
prised w«*; A.W. Bean, The History of Rm&sk Htforndtsm tn Ike Nine. 

tim mCMtury, a vote. (*906), and, by tbe*»e ««**• f ' to 
a Ttdeerd 4 Opinion and A. tie* from the turn of the French Revolution to 
the Present a vote. (i**t ; Sir Oliver Lodge, {Wan/ Sam, e. 1893 , 
J. M. Robertson, A Short History of Free Thought. ^ 

Kart Snider, The World Machine (igojL » highly adored and none too 
. accurate history of modem science from%e staadpoint of w enthus.^ 
befiever is the mochantette theory of the uruverse; G. THmsa^L f* J 
Charles Darwin <1887), a convenient biography in the GrwtWnte • 
Series; L^etmd laden of Charles Darunn, ,td. by J*»cte JjjjJ/ a 0 f 
(i« 87 ); mV. Osborn. From the Grech to M 

pgt&mry of ewtatfoa, G. J. Roman**, Danoth and After f a ™ tn ; ™ 
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: w mJTZZZli' F *r mm * 4raBsla,,on °* Meod*J\i papers and 

<Mk»tw«' » n «£l Sfy** ** mon mrnt * dentlfe: •«* «b Men* 
Tvr “v? ’ *• - ™g&wMmidutk, ,*d ed. (tpu), * nod btief accwmt 

«tceJie^ * f * to "" <Vu ' nth ‘ nchKl “ 
ainei«ejdhM^»4 achievements of famous scientists in the 


^JCfcrftH nirfty h|> jffoetewrth Century. On ihc Roman Catholic 

' to^J23r *?S^ ey j uutmy oi tJ>f ( t::olu churrM *» ** Ni ** 

... 3 OOio), the most eater., ted and best treatment of 

asISw iulj 1 * Moaaa Catholic fxiint of view; William finny, 71 * 

* T^pStr^T*!^ ( f 9 ‘ l) ' ch vi - vi *- Frnirik Skhm > ***** 

* 7 --* ***? * *** **Mfr*»a Ccalitry, Eng trat.s by A J Mason, a vok. 

> T??Tw T? yy^etk treatment from the of a Danish Lutheran 

/* A. Oe (Cardinal) Hergenroi her. < Chunk and Chrts&d 

trans, by C. S. Devas. documentary ami polemi* ai. valuable for 
tbe SyUabu * ,,f ,st, 4 ; t imbruit? Uodetn History t 
•v^j. ' U 9 ° 9 L cb. xxv, an unfavorable view of jvtfmi tjoltric* from 18x6 

<»*»» J T° J £ C * n * , >' !.- > Xl/r 08*/,.. a < uovement popular 

v. Great Emydtud LrtUrs . t / , -• V/// Knjt tr.us. ed. by 
J- ,J. Wynne (1903). useful; Georges W < ill Hitlmn du , ethoheismu HMM 

* 'MM T T Ut , . 8,8 " , . 9oS clear ami - h-.'arfv. J J Walsh, CatkA 

' r wr*? (, ? o6,: ( ’ tvrKl ‘ s <;,- . v3u *»d o' hen, i# Fnrfe**, 

dSr.uuffTr *? 'FT? df />t/f •' 1 >*«*. **«•* 

.fi*®** by distinguished Fremh t at holt.* the rrlatwn oi the panwv to 
■*Jj n< * e r pohfical and intelk.-ua! t< n.li m u •,. On the newer tnrisi ttto. 
p*m of Roman Catholicism George Met lake. (lr«h» Snot 

S2S! < mk?%L??L UsPl/mm ' *°» h-tfiUr Oei j! : Jmeat 

sZSZi 25,5^** a f x s r*i , Pr ‘ i,Jrm < " ju> ' F s - * kt >< c«S 

Smmm, mas. from ad lid. ed. hy Mary kfa. kiMt^b (iqoHi » nltriri 
ferfr -3«d tkomra.y. Eng t ran*, hy B, JL 

a ‘f <ont,OVi;r ^ 1 n«hrr than informing, 

Bi^r^CCiiiteO SodCTim, StKuiltsm and CatMu.um, Ea* trans (tfiohi- 
C* & Deva*, PUitkal Economy ^,1 ed < It «o ... , 1 7 ?^* 

Ibh fo cmnnmTT r TvTjS.' , l 900 ’ M a{,fs »P* <0 provide a 
«S Catbohc soeid reform . Ik, CotMk SoHot Ym 

3l */ / c ^ (a ' ho, ‘ c ho.ial (iuil l in England Ogjo 

ua.^ ^ 1 (tg f publishes regularly erntmt p^ 
mSS SzL^T^L ’ bot . h “ the on * mai Utia and fat Italian; 

SErSSr^ °( ***,??* p^i ‘Wummu tumSt 

"fty Jwntntl ® uWi4h «i in >906. On the Andirau (ZTJ 

^£S22Stsl r w p <J£iS 

y»&S5SS2«i^j5S«* ’j* cbiH *° rk ; r- w. SSS! 

f?S3L sirs ,t 3 s 4 . s j i<]oo) ^ &<*&*», 

IZSVZ/Z *&°l a . **■ <«»«): Wilfrid Ward, 

Ifo €ia<lafrc Bnforf (1*93), and, by the sasne 
**•**. Condforf Hetman , bated on kit tr mdf 
^ » <>• H - (Cardinal) Htt&m, ? 
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Afiohgi* pm VU* Sua (*$6*, frequently repii-acd). See, also, for fj& ‘ 
general efiecta of Darwinism on ¥M*»tai»t*ii», A t\ McOiffert, The Rise 
e$ Modem Bdifims Ideas (1915), Iwui, for the }x>iitical and social setting, 
of modem Ihrotestaalistn* the two books of \\ Ilian Cunningham, Ckrihy J [ 
ttanitv and Social Questions (1910) aod ( htsiuinUy awi Politics (1015), 

* , Marxian Sodalfcm. An excellent fo* reduction w J. G. Brooks, The'* 
Social Unrest : Studies in Labor and Sotialisi M vnunts (u ){%) ; another 
admirable survey of the rise and evolution of St/uah^m, with sm lal rtfer- 
emt to ha political aaptcU, is S. P. Orth, Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe (fOTj)u S»|xmtk>na by So oiliars John Spargo, A ialim '* a 
Summary and Interpretation of Socialist Principles , new rev. ed. (10c*/ « 

J. R. Macdonald; The Socialist Movement (tyu; in the Home 
library - W, BL Waiting, Socialism d» ii *$ • a Sumy oj the W -.V 
JfCmtutionary Movement (igta): Frirdrh h JEngds, Socialism f i^pwn 
and Scientific, Eng. Iran* by Edward Aveluig, 3 d cd. Go: v John Spatgo, 
Ka/l Mars, his Life and Wttrk the best b;ogv;.h> vi Marx, Kail 

Kautsk y, 5erk3? ikmocracy am the Catiudu < i.o./r, Lag. trails (j<y/C ; 
Robert Hunter, Smuiiids at Work (f90&\ Lc • w>n*i,ts and *»nn e material 
relating to SockUsm: the Communal M »r:, 0 'rfe of Marx and Fngclf*, 
pnv u ruble in many cheap edition,*. Karl Marx, Capital m a Critique yj 
PoUtUat r < snowy* Ping. tram.. * v *\ \usa 6 u /.»>>. an claWate a' tempt 
to provide 4 basis in ectmt mks 1 »♦■ Marxian Nniaii-m Gab;, el 
7 he PepMsU a Popular t.pd me of Kart Marx's i tpuM. ling, trams. ! 

by R fe. La MontcTi j , R. C„ K Enaor Modern S*\iakm as $H forth 
by Socudists in their S per then, an* Pr*\t <wnu \d ed. Onto), 

an ^dispensable ooxit+t,: lxx>k : Jane 1 The A" Sok talism, an 

impartial lnyuir\ (ujoo), Ufg« l> a nr r c U«‘k. /* iAw* / r«K&, pit Wished 
by the English Fabian Sochu * S 8 j ..vy , 7>W S&ichst ) ear Book and 
labour Annmi: a Guide Hook it the Socialist <M Labour Movement cd 
Home and Ahr^id, pub. b\ \h\ National Labour League in Manchester 
(1913 sqqX Ex^mtkms ot S^Khtli^m by opponents Albert Sdiafflc. 
The Quintessence of Socialism, trans. fr m Mh German ed. hy Bernard 
Bohanquct (tSSo? ; /hml L< o»v Beaulieu, QMectmsm, abndyeo trans. by 
Sir Arthur ^|ay (upS'f ; H . ii .1 'Cri/tVof toww/ui.wt; iM- 

im f 19C7) ; John Rae, Concern pi*rarv Socialism, 4th ed* (1908) ; V . 0 . 
Simkbovitch, Marxism versus Socialism { roiys) ; Yves W30L Hkrrr .*?wd 
t Why Public Ownership Has Failed .’1014); R, 1 " Ely, Socialism: an E±~ 

‘ mdnation of its Nature % Us Strength and its Weakness, leith Suggestions for 
Social Reform (189 4); Victor Cathrein, Socialism, *u Theotjiuel Pam 
and Practical Application, imis. ed. by V*. F. GHtctmaoxn (1004 s a schoiatl.v 
criticism from the Rowan Catholic standpoint; Benedetto Croce, 
twk 4 Motetitfim and the Econo* us of Karl Mar% Eng. trae , K v t M 
^leredith ; Jt 0 . AmoUVForsiet, lingtisk Socialism of Tod«y 

(tqofyi T. Q: hiasaryk, i^e pk&mphistkm md mwlogiscken Gnif d ». 

der Mmtkmm: Stodkn tm sorted** fragt (^9) i Allred Jou <c, 
he socialism* et U sortdope reformist* fe an mliWU:U 
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^ the Social Itamcpfeii^fc' Afc*> 
aet (1913). For additioMi t l tftp cft tti l 
Josef Stammhammcr, BtHfagraphi* des Socialism** uni Ccsumuniifautt 
« yqfc, (1893^1909)* 

f? TtmAa^tdoaimaiMi lh» Cooperative Movement Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, Tie History Unionism, new ed (ton), a full and scholarly 

treatment of the movement fa England, ami, by the same authors, In- 
dustrial Democracy, 2 vofe. fa t (1902)* a detail analysis of aims and 
methods ; Catheri nc Webb, Industrial itwptraium, 3d ed. (*907 )» an 
ettffte&tary actount of the cooperative movement in the United Kingdom ; 
L, T. Hobtouaie, Ms La bou r Movement, 3d e«l. (1912); G. J. Holyoakc, 
The History Coiferotton in England: its Literature and Us Advocates, 
rev. ed., a vojjt {1906); C It Fay, Codperction at Home and Abroad; a 
Description and Analysis (roo8) ; Aneurin Williams, Co-Partnership and 
Prop-Sharing (1913) in "Home University Library Henry George, 
Progress and Poverty, new ed. (1912), Lntroduc! ion and Books I and Ef, 
a famous Alack on the doctrines of the classical economists. 

Anarchism and Syndicalism. E. V. Zenker, Anarchism : a Criticism 
and History 0} the Anarchist Theory , Eng. Iran* (I'M* , Paul ElUbather, 
Anarchism, Eng. trans. by S. T. Bymgton (1908), illuminating extracts 
from the writings of seven prominent Anarchists; J. H. Harley, Syndicate 
ism (1913), a dear, brief statement ; Philip Snowden, Socialism and Syndical- 
ism (1913); Robert Hunter. Violence and Ike Labor Movement {19*4^! 
Louis Levine, The Labor Movement in France (1912) ; Paul Louis, Uktotre 
du mmvment syndical cn France, ifSp-tpxo, 2d ed, fton>, and, by the 
same author, Lc syndicalisms europien (1914); Dufour, Lc syndicalism 
alia prochame revolution (1913). 



CHAPTER XXH 


thb ma ngo kxkgdom of ossat Britain and Ireland, 

? ' mt-tm ".a 
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The gradual completion of political democracy, its application 
to meet social needs, and its entanglement with nationalist and* 
imperialist sentiments, — this is in brief the history of the United 
Kingdom since 1863. Less courageous than France in experi^ 


men ring with dSffiSScratic institutions, less precipitate than Ger-j 
many in venturing sodal legislation, but more successful in 

YectW tfcmi^her Fmpcc or Germany rite infl uence of the Indus- 
trie Revolufionli|io«»po UtiCT^?or olmarre voliu nd was 

the QlPTRSult. The more advanced develop- 

ment of British industries gave to the British bourgeoisie greater 
wealth, power, and independence than was enjoyed by their Con- 
tinental compeers. To that superiority the British middle classes 
owed their ability on the one hand to gain political power for 
themselves by the “ bloodless revolu tion ” of 1832, and on the 
Other hand to resist thedS^ democ- 

racy. Throughout the first thirty years of the long ^ 
refen of Queen Victoria (1837-1901), the middle ■* victotua 
dassfes maintained their ungenerous opposition to 
thorough democratic deform and at the same time 
gave tacit support to the retention of the obsolete feudal nobil- 
ity sad House of Peers — mto which many of them had purchased 
TJife denial of democracy they had the effrontery to 
mKttseand even to glorify, saying that “British Common Sense” 
wisely preferred peaceful poetical evolution to the terrors and 
turmoil of re Volution. Content with the|r compromise between 
rsdmaiism jpud Conservatism, the middlelriasses of mid-century 
; Bufhmd mmy intimation of their heief that with their own 


readied its climax. 



All thewhS the . 
tem intnAxftire oli 
aloud for justice, 
they have ohuun*™™,. 
This stdfy oJL$^||p 
engages ouirjpte*ra^#| 
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s Jforced down by the fodlsgy |ys« 



Itic&l, then in aonomic, affairs, - 
l social reforms in England now 


• • ’ POLITICAL REFORM 

Ths Beginning of political democracy in Great Britain is usually 
da$pd from the early part of the nineteenth century, when, as we 
Tte Uyaf haw noticed ih an earlier chapter,* Dissenters and 
«f Ouftiiu Rx^aan Catholics were accorded political rights 
(18*8-1829), and the middle classes gained representation in 
Parii&m&it (1832), Between the Parliamentary Reform «f 
I%*and the second Reform Act, thirty-five weary years elapsed. 
MSWay between the i wo reforms occurred the tragedy of 1848, 
when that popular •petition which anticipated many political 
achievements of the next half century — the “Pet^yV r fiarty f” 
‘—was rejected, and Chartism disgraced: verthe] ess , there 

persisted among the masses, even after the passionate faith in 
Chartism had disappeared, a profound discontent. 

To tfade-uniordwn the more intelligent members of the dis- 
contented working class looked for the relief which Chartism 
Tnwto had failed to bring. Believing that by united action 
irawnd they could force employers to concede them fair wages, 

. jMMmry workingmen everywhere organized themselves into 
trade unions. When it came to enforcing their demands, how- 
ever, ti# unionists could only go on strike, or resort to violence. 
ESther course was practically prohibited by law. Obviously the 1 
r laW~must be ‘changed. If the Parliament of shopkeepers and 
^gifffes would not make this alteration in the. law, the working- ( 
itim dipt needs themselves obtain consol of Parliament . In tfip 
' the trade-union movement, after ignoring political 
» for a time, returned again to the ok! plea of the People’s 
for more democracy And the democratic demand, now 
by » pdwerful ana extended trade-union organization, J 
t lightly to be dismissed. 

’ S*e above, pp. rend. 
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During the had elapsed tine* ;A«, 

pi iS^tiiel^en^jiad been hr power most of the 
iiioiiniho disposition to make any changes in an elec- * 

'focal system- which preserved tfcab* predoiMnance ; ■ 

while the Conservatives stiH retained that distaste for iMWaa ^ 
democratic innovation which had moved the old ■* 

Tories U>%$k»e the Reform of 1831. Two great vZqSE' •- 
statesmen, however, — one a Liberal and the other a 
Conservative -—saw dearly that without some v ice ijjjmssj 
in the government, the working classes would never be , m 
.content, and that to the party which could put itself at the head 
oi tl y reform movement, the people would give grateful support. 
>|}prin\!ltS point, if Opon no Other, CGrGtnn* and | |gg arii wrre 
agreed, and each endeavored to make his own facticrntne party! 
of Reform, — moderat e Reform, — thus earning for the present 
the support dT the popular democratic movement, and for the 
future, undying glory. 

William Ewart Gladstone had long delayed to espouse the 
cause of democracy. As a youth he had been well educated at 
Eton and at Oxford, and even been allowed a trip to oud«nne, 
Italy by hbd&thcr, & Liverpool merchant-prince, who, ,8 °^ '•** 
having him^lf acquired sufficient wealth, wished his son to win 
distinction and social position as a statesman. For such a career 
the youth was eminently fitted : Ids diligence, Ms sterling up- 
rightness of character, and his remarkable oratorical powers 
wempopuiarly commended. Best of all, he showed no tendency 
toward radical political doctrines; in a college oratiomhe so 
eloquently condemned the Reform Bill of 1833 that th* Tory 
duke of Newcastle had him elected to Parliament from the 
“pocket borough” of Newark. In Parliament Gladstone speed- 
ily attracted attention as a young Conservative of great promise, 
but, by supporting Sit Robert Peel in the repeal of th»<!om 
Laws (1846), he estranged himself from the main body of bis 


P»ty. Fortunately for his future political career, Gladstone 
chanced In 1859 to visit the Italian kjm®teia of the Two Sicilies, 
,M£ then fit thethroes of reaction, amrhflijs so shocked by that 
absolutism that he was |t least partially con-. . 
in rdi|p|ite democratic p rinqp lcapand inclined toward* 
^change of heart did jm^mmediatefy become 





s&o 


«|ir« to England he stall aSowcd 

hireclf ioljie coasted :-ohef*ef -the Pedites, as the Iree-trade 
faction of the Conservative party wa||fcaHud. When in 1852 the 
Peebles united with the Liberals to form a coalition ministry, 
it wus still &$ # Pfcdfeeu*at Gladstone acce pted the office of 
Chancellor of the Bariretrecr ^ flnfv inU Sso did 1 * finally affiliate 
“ ■' ' " ptingllfom the Liberal premier, Lord 

QgjljhB SL f*** JEuscfat ‘i ilt>r which he 

hdd let the ensuing seven years. 

gystag' these years Gladstone made hunxit famoa.-, not indeed 
as a Parliamentary Reformer, hut as a {"manner. the 
TItim j«i «.**ii trade movement, it will hr remembered. h«u -.wept 
away the pmtutive duty - md >; A opened 
# Mpte otlirr'hreachr^ in the tariff »v.ui . m u-(o a lurther step 
win when France ami Great Hntain made nrcipriKal 

reductions ; but all these rhaiigc!. cut down the ’revenue from 


p tfam dSj$fes and made *?ve a reain.-i mint of goveflft- 

pjffi l ta& feafacf. To Gladstew " ‘h«* ta k *«f reorganizing the 
'•***•' * '-^jpn a basis of lot tr..de He approached the 
Ml^thuda'm "I'li** (Vn-mons sat r&thnied 
«s nriT irwyTi ht> schemes infv.dnp « pj.vdonate ffoqivavee 
Hto t^^^^urcs he quota d. In a series of remarkable budget* 
■fly ff fri ft -d :.'hdfctadta»of taxation to income-^ inheritandK an 4 , 
* i '* “^™**”‘hbd sjfeph.away th< import duties on hundreds of 

tjtore fife first budget there had been 466 dU tia- 

after his budget •>{ tS;« there were utdy 4S/ HFdiJ 
lirfth duties an s*-q p. p* r, and other manufactures; J &9 
w , Mllll o p foodstuffs completely di ^appeared. Business throve 
free-trade regime, prosperity increased by 
J *5* and every man v* Ijo bought a cheaper Btfwspaficf, 

xJ, or draalt cW'ifHT tea bad Viliam Ewart Gfa 4 $hMft 6 
Hisftee-tradehndgets were Gladstone’s greatest 1 
flTE&ir an tttdurreg' rqputat'on for atateamiu 



-Gladstone had emtrefted the real he 
'■ trey Reform, oat idMm m* to 
who was notodott^l^wri to 
i But Lord Pataerstflfc died ® 
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loyally conserve the valuable institutions of royalty, EMab- 
lished Church, and aristocracy. At the same tunc he would 
have the Conservatives offer a positive program. 
(*) Following the tradition of Tory Radicals, such as 
Coa«tr«uw Shaftesbury, they could pass laws to improvo^actory 
c<c»«rr»- contJitions am j a benevolent attitude toward the 

\ lower classes. From such a course the Conservatives 
would not be restrained by laisser-Jaire theories, as were the 
liberals ; nor would they suffer personal loss from it, as would the . 
liberal factory-owners, (a) Secondly, the Liberals, ever fearful 
lest business should be interrupted by war, and compelled to be 
cautious about incurring military expenditure while they were re- 
ducing the tariff, had pursued so inglorious a foreign polity, that 
the eounty would rally with patriotic enthusiasm to Conserva- 
tism, if certain that Conservatives would make Great Britain 
berth respected and feared by other nations: (3* Finally, 
Disraeli proposed that instead of weakly consenting to parlia- 
mentary reforms after they had been made, the Conservative 
party should boldly declare itself in favor of a reasonable exten- 
sion of the franchise, thus taking the wind out of the Liberal sails, 
and at the same time giving proof that Conservatism was the 
true champioaf of the people. Disrae l i had actually propo sed 
■ a moderate Reform BUI in 1859 ; fO^ui^^fS/ilnat t er of course, 
Mt fti -pc famlGSrize his followers with the idea 
that Reform andCopsc realism werf Mf 1 cbntrii 3 Kctory^%ina. y 
' ■"BT was now a question which of the two great {5SrlTes~iE>uTHr 
take under its protection the popular movement for a democratic 
franchise. Just as the question was becoming acute, 
SoT** the American Civil War (1861-1865) occurred, and 
interruption of the cotton supply from the South- 
^ cm States threatened to throw thousands of Engifak 
Cfttoa operatives out of work. Working-class agitation ls»- 
creased, and the workingmen, who openly sympathized with the 
stride ml the democratic North against the landed mid slave- 
l^gariatocracyof the South, were not likely to support the 
psg&rAfthe landed aristocracy in England — the Conservative. 
jpSflr ^^[q^.thejr, on the other hand, wholly pleased with 
AMw&mme and other members of the gw<? 


IsIlMnci 
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anl> nationalise 


In this juncture the man who bot espressed the sentiments gjfc 
the industries dasadriwaa John Bright, a warm partisan of the 
Northern State*, and an active advocate of Pariia- Johm 
mentary Bdont John Bright was not himself a Mcfct, K% [- 
wntiiMmal, hut a member of the middle das<, whose 
fathCtnwroad a cotton null in Lancashire. l‘r« i.\ the time' when-’- 
he first learned to speak in public - at a meeting of the local 
Juvenile Temperance Society ~ to his death, John Bright never 
allowed his talent for public-speaking to grow rusty ; he em- 
ployed his eloquence in the service of whatever seemed to him a, 
worthy cause, whether it was the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. of church rates (Bright was a Quaker), of flogging in tire 
at»n> or the disestablishment of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 


or the ad minion of Jews to Parliament, or preventing the restric- 
tion of the hours of labor in factories. His passionate oratory 
had resounded all over the island during the Anti-Com-Law 


agitation of the ’forties and made him one of the most popular 
men in England. So it was that when John Bright threw himself 
heart and soul into the campaign for Parliamentary Reform, 
addressing monster mass-meetings in the great cities, his name 
and his eloquence took the popular democratic party by storm. 
It so happened that as a Non-Conformist John Bright was 


opposed to Disraeli’s defense of the Established Church ; as *j 
factory-owner he resented Disraeli’s criticism of the industrial! 
system; as a Quaker he abhorred Disraeli’s “jingoism .” To, 
Gladstone, on the other hand, John Bright was dWWinjJr the fac$ 
that both ’were middle-class Free Tinders. With Gladstone, 


then, John Bright and his popular following affiliated. 

' Upon the death of Lord Palmerston hi 1865, Gladstone became 
the leading spirit in the liberal party, although the aged Earl 
Russell, father of the first Reform BiQ, headed „|he rt|)Mlt ^ 
ministry. Refdfca was Suede the issue of the hour, a»ia«na 
and Gladstone btou^t In a biUestendhig the franchise MtamM, 
to £14 householders in counties and £7 jjtonseholden: 

In boroughs. Tae measure was hardly radical enough to please 
John Bright's artisan supporters; and ft was too democratic 
for the taste of a group of old-fashioiied|Lib«rals In Parliament, 
Jwbo promptly combined with to overthrow 

,|rikS6). 3hort|y rethed 
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Cr-S^fetdan® became the acknowledged 
(1867), *'> 

aroused by the introduction of 
/ moderideRef orm Bill ; when that measure was 
and a Conservative cabinet formed, 
ef indignation swept over the country at this 
seething .defeat of Reform. John Bright, with cus- 
tomary heat, persuaded the populace of the great 
' cities that the installation of a Conservative ministry 
was & declaration ^WaragaJnst the working classes. The trade 
unions rescind to compel the government to yield, and trade- 
union officials openly took part in organizing a National Reform 
League. When the cabinet locked the gates of Hyde Park 
(Loudon) to prevent the League front holding a mass-meeting 
there, &a immense mob defiantly threw’ down the railings. 

• lustrations in favor of universal manhood suffrage stirred 
working classes in all tin* important industrial centers, 
aer they would or no, tho Conservative ministers must deal 
with Parliamentary' Reform. In this crisis the premier, Lord 
Jlpgby, allowed Disraeli, who was the real leader of rive party, to 
a. Reform Bill, even though some of the less progressive' 
ministers angrily withdrew front the cabinet Fo r the bUt a$ 
first presented Disraeli coukl not obtain a majority in the House 
of Commons. The,-, be executed an astonishing political ma- 
neuver. Rather than allow Gladstone to gain the credit of 
i aafijpBapKshipg what the people demanded, Disraeli calmly per- 
Tsoftted his lull to be amended until it became more democeatic 
Jjium even Gladstone’s Bill of i860. It was, as the [miierfiMi 
^-takmg a leap in the dark " ; faint-hearted Conservatives gjrew 
pale at its sweeping provisions ; but it was Disraeli's tupreme 
#|f«| to win the masses to Conservatism. 
tMf enacted into Law, the measure contained the following 
(r) Fifty-eight seats in the House of Common* were 
transferred from smaller boroughs to more populous 
districts. ( v The franchise fit the counties was coat- 
; ,lt*«sd on tenants-at-wiB of property worth £ii ft Jftftfc' 
fUss rraefly £50), and to lease- or copy-holders <jf;f 
\ *jpar <fmg®rly £10). (3) la the boroughs, 
id vote if 
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w ■ - A - , ’. - }y, 

thejfmnth'wi w$ts extended todtUr,, 
who occupied tmsmA* dwellings, of no matter what valuer ■^ari'g 
evttt to thos$ Jbd**#M- «i feafetBtnl houses, who had rented for o aej| 
yosr rooms WOTtlilClO annually, unfurnished. Suffrage wag 
regarded tuf |b4 privilege of a minority rather than the right 3? :■’• 
all; there yrerc still only two and one half million vjj|er$.ntti eia 
population of akprist thirty-two million-. , and great inequality 
still disfigured Urn representative system Tjhajfceform of 1887., 
was, nevertheless, the tuming -potnt in British constitutltg 
Hy tory. It rimost*fl6uBiedthc eWtbrate bywreating a n,ilL,„. 
S^wToters, 1 mostly drawn from the working classes in the cities. 
How these new doctors would use their power no one could tell ; J 
but every one knew that the middle-class compromise of iSjr 
had at last been abandoned, and that Great ” 11 ^ { ‘ ’ J 


contmt! 



lilted toapol 



„ JTsraefi expected *that hb Reform of 1867 would win th| 
popular party* away from Gladstone and Bright, he sadly mis- 
calculated. In the very next election (1S68) these 
two orators contrived to defeat Disraeli by making 
the contest turn upon the Irish question, which was ^ 
just then particularly pressing. After that election 
the eriddle-dass Liberals continued to cooperate with 
their more radical working-class allies, and further democratic 
reforms were accomplished under Liberal auspices. In 1872, 
Gladstone was responsible for the Ballok^gL ajn eas ure Iqng 

J * working-class RadicaST electors had 

- fc — - r _ r duulidate they preferiw, so that a land- 

lord might easily, and often did. discover and punish those of his 
tenants who voted contrary to his wishes ; or a political “boss, ” 
having bribed an elector, could see that the vote was actually cast 
as stipulated, WIththe Australian* ballot, which was intro- 
duced into aS British municipal and Parliamentary elections in 
187a, the elector marked the name of his candidate secretly on a 
s% dt phpear* and, theoretically at least, no other person could 
whfch *ui»e he: marked. The vqter was henceforth far 

r dw entire K*n*dq& Tim ■*« «* *»? »PP^ 

*}■ but in 186S almost measures w« tmeted 

vtopuzi by the Britifk 
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ricu ltural 
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enoughs. 


weremdre 
TTretm* this fe- 


*put through a R 


th+ Pfj-oteltcl, which, by making 

- nsnswac jucuficaf with that of the boroughs, 

✓ deaoA two millions of rural workers and increased the 
“Sector** by 40 per cent. The great majority of men t over *1 
years of age were henceforth qualified to vot<- either (1) as owne 
or tenants of land or rooms worth £10 a >car, or • n as owners «r 
tenants of a dwelling house, or part of a hou-c u‘e«I as a -separate 
dwelling, do matter of what value, or (3) in counius, 
land worth forty shillings a year, or (4) as graduates of a tmnc 
s j tv f or three universities send two members each to I arlwraenl. 
orf 5) under some other of the many qualifications surviving from 
earlier times. In 1913 there were some eight million electors 
out of about ten million adult malevand I out of a total pof>u!.ition 
of more than forty-five millions. The franchise is still far from 
democratic. The ballot is not yet every man’s right, or any 
woman’s right, and about half a million men, poking quali- 
fications in several constituencies, are entitled to cast two, three, 
or even as many as twenty, votes apiece. Moreover, the laws 
regarding the franchise are so complicated that endless confusion 
and litigation are inevitable, 
wtfhat the l»w of jg&t did for ths iraachi^^ 


replantation by t^'Redjsfnl^on of 
^^ng systrm^tfilte^vious inequalities oT a- 

tion, had grown up by a haphazard process of giving to this oc 
«w boroug h and to every county, irrespective of its populatton, 
twp seats in the House of Commons. 3 »h# .1 . 

tempted to i ntroduce a li ttle ra riflp ^-oMefffi|iP ”*? Wf>«ssc»* 
*“ thi» ff)y niryjnto^o»tBritoenacsso t bstg roaghly 

t member ofSie repwiltot $QflOO 

county of Lancashire, tor instance, which i&& 
into four two-member districts, wae 
uty-three constituencies of one mewhe* '#**- 
,fH by no means thoroughly tofl** v * r * 
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and, $& bo redistribution ha* been made rince 1885, Ireland U‘ 
1914 had thirty-eight seats which should belong to England, 
add qtfcef glaring Inequalities were demanding attention. 

then, is not yet completely realized in tie 
but so far as it has gone the progress of* 


PutialFul- 

Ui i 1 . eisal fiUmeat of 
f.l. the '‘Si* 


democratic reform has in a striking manner 1 unformed 
to the SbcPomte of the ChartLtu 
(adult inle^uiir^ge’was su% t an 1 n'TO "hough not p* nt “ 
perfectly, achieved in 1884 i *•» 1 he ip* ; of of the 
equal electoral districts wa.-> r« iogj.i/.ed, if rtV aim- Ch " turt * 
piefcely carried out, in 1885. (3: Tin- seer *t kdhn. w;e obtained 
in 1872. (4) Parliaments arc- not yet v<w ( < annually, a* the 

Chartists demanded, but, by a law of 191 1, tin maximum life of 
a single Parliament has been shortened from seven to live years 
(5) The abolition of the property qualification for members of 
the House of Commons was accomplished in 1858. (6) Final’v, 

salaries (of £400 a year) for members cf Parliament have been 
appropriated since 1 on. Hffowever incompletely realized, these 
rcfoita*. as the Chartists anticipated have enabled the working- 
men to > nur unities, to elect working-tin** representatives, and 
to insist that the government shall attempt to rope with the 
prob! -ms of modern industrialism. 

While successive reform measures were converting the House 
of Common*, into a more or k«s democratic body , the other half 
of Parliament remained thoroughly aristocratic, quite |||>| f | . 
impervious to popular influences. From the passing Nature of 
of the first Reform Bill on through the nineteenth cert- ^*Jk£** 
Lury, as time and again the will of the House of Coin* 
mans was checkmated, it be came i ncreasingly clear that the 
House of Lords must be “mended or ended ” 

WhM m osttftff gFTT&d Believers intiemorra. y was the fart that 
the upf^ndn T mKe r wg j"? rankly ant! avowcHiy the* organ of ‘he 
IftRuT aristocracy. The great majority of its men.br '•*. 1 wore 
-dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, anu luron-,- 


‘The mcrobenAfo of the Hotftc of la>rds in 1914 totaled more than 600 . am! 
comprised (1) hereditary peers, (a) 16 elective Scottish (tern, (3) aS clc, live Irish 
paam, ( 4 ) a 6 Anglican prelates, ( 5 ) princes of the btoad, ( 6 ) 4 “taw lords," ranfcma 
aaberoM, appointed for Ufe by reason of, their special, juristic qualifications to exer- 
dso the judicial fo&rtions which the Home Of Lord* pbasaa.es as supreme Court of 
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most of whom sat in ParSarneutnol because t bey were eminently 
qualified, but because theyhad inherited the privilege as heredi- 
tary peers. Too often the hereditary peers preferred the pleas- 
ures of their country ^estates .to the dull routine of Parliamentary 
business, and left the burdens of legislation to a handful of the 
more cOBfcusvlious. Then when they did appear to vote cm soma 
measure Id which they felt a personal interest, their unTamiliarity 
with Parhameatary procedure and their unfitness as legislators was 
often patent. : A fen* of the peers — 16 elected by the Scottish 
nobility and 28 by the Irish nobility might be expected to show 
more political ability than the hereditary peers, but they were no 
lets opposed to democratic interests, 'i bis, then, was the great 
objection to the House of Lords, that it was composed of titled 
aristocrats, many of whom were unlit for their duty, and ilomi* 
natetTSy their class interest?, as monitors of the landed aristocracy, 
ypttnrt ^ of Lords was tell most keenly 

?m-Cordoradsta^I r was held to Ik* manifestly unfair tbatl 
Yfa the Anglican Church should be represented by the] 

■ Aatfaw i archbishop of Canterbury and 35 other bishops, 
whereas the other religious denominations pc&Mteicd 
no official representation. This injustice became especially 
grievous when the Anglican bishops habitually used their fw ithm 
htt Parliament to maintain the privileges, church-rale*, aud cd uca- 
•j ffi^ institu tions of t!m 1 suhli-hed Church to the disadvantage 
•:«f the Non-Conformists. 

^'T*0 these two grievances w-.y added a third and more powerful 
Th e. Hou s e ut Lo rds 'was dTsHnctly a partisan 
assembly opposed toOienaGsm. While the Conserva- 
'fives werelfi p^ttrrrharwnrrf' existed between the two 
chambers, but when the Liberals controlled the House 
of Commons, the House of Lords simply afforded tire 
Conservatives a veto on Liberal legislation. The 
of Lords had opposed the Reform Bill of 183s and the 
Corporation Reform of 1835; it had thrown Itself 
troy-irben the Liberals had sought to grant Home Rule to 
y djfMst&blish the Anglican Church in Ireland, or to 
.traffic.* The situation became ist 
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if**- dfestructing important measures' 'feed 
liberal the temerity in 1909 to throw o^pL, T „ 

France by the House o f Commo; s and popuba$yv 

known as the Lloyd George Budget, thus contravening a lodg- 
establi shed Usage which bound the l pjwr House to give perfunc- „ " 
tory assent to finance bills as prepared by the Commons. The). ?; 
Ltt>eral premier, Mr. Asquith, backed oy an angry Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons, declared the action of the 
Lords to be ‘"a breach of the Constitution, 1 ' „,pi>ealed to the 
electorate, *ad,Txiiig returned 10 ollict\ pro&cUd to frame a bill , 
to restrict the veto power of the House of Lords. 

Realizing that something must be done to satisfy democratic 
demands, the Conservatives (or Unionists, as they now were 
calk*!) proposed an alternative measure which would Cn(Magte 
leave finance biils to the Commons and would settle Lord* tto 
other disputed questions by joint sessions of tin; two 
Houses or by referendum to the country. Another *" 
election was held in order that the electorate might choows be- 
tween the two plans. The Liberals again being returned with 
a working majority pressed forward their bill, and the Lords 
Were forced to assent, as in 1832, by Mr. Asquith’s threat to have 
the king create, if necessary, enough Lilmrai peers to pass the 
BttL-vQr iS August, 1911, .rise famous Parliament Act became 
law. fhe 'Commons 

Tnfforaatically would become law one-month after being sub-< 
nutted to the House of Lords *, 4 *) Other public bills might be-? 
come law, despite repeated rejection by the Lords, if passed by ! 
t he Bouse of CottUftoos in three successive session,* provided,! 

pnpoMd Liberal kcbktkm «d tW* obliRin* a lihml 

the country; the Bww of Lord#, ttoy amerted, tod aww Mocked 

which the voter* of dwewatqr tod wwaiatatobly &*towsd. and “ fT, 1 

of ty r niurttlfHi 1 W dUd rife fostsooe fa 1^93 whm the House of U nt> te&i 

Moetod (MtoiriUi Howe Ride BiH and is tto eimm* 

tod hern upheld to U» cm wMy. It b «rtafc*r % wflMto to the growth of the 

demoentkS «» «* ttotted Kingdom Aid tto Stowd t»rty should be .au* 

im tto Mows 4 Lord* ia the sum of dwnoenwy tod ttot at the same time the 

Gwww«tiv*to«y dm# to dtfadfe* «»«oei)^la»d. « » of r«a 

t <alao He8hdldi)^l>*t^hpi^d««twn of a Parliament to 
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i' tto at leasf N4?j#a» must elapse betegen the Sfesi 
of 8»eK,A Bifl and its final enactmt^lt4 ^>0 »^ 
Act confirmed the complete authority 
"ofeSS^iJCBhanciai measures. The second 
ESSMfCI ££» $s with only a suspensive veto m other 
Sispehsive veto may prove a serious obstruc- 
tion toOberftl legislation, however, as the Asquith ministry dfe- 
co\TJf^wlhmSt attempted under the provisions of the Parliament 
Act to pass a bill to abolis h plural jpting ja bill to disestablish 
the Anglican Church in Walt s, and a bill to confer Home Rule 
Oir%el&ad, The last two measures were passed three times by 
^ftie Commons, and thus enacted into law, but only after a Jong 
and embarrassing struggle. And the execution of both was 
Relayed by the outbreak of the War of the Nations (August, 

^Un ionists (Conserv atives), the Parlianse it Act was 
stefn!. fnsfafim; that the House of Lords is a 
.venerable part of the British Constitution, and fa a 
who lesome check upon the impulses of an imprude nt fy 
iSrSuirepresent.iu' . e House f>T Commons, the Unionists 
sSD demand that the UpjK-r Chamber shall retain its 
%isJative powers. They are willing, however, that the House of 
Lords shall be made more HiVii-nt by reducing the number of 
hereditary peerages and by ait •wing the crown (the ministry, In 
to bestow life peerage- uj»-u men distinguished in various 
°f life. The Mb- rah, on the other hand, ion templ ate 
„..J Jfbe Upper Chamber “on a popular instead ofjfih 
£H»££>!any of the mow radical poBttmtis woukr 
ppo stffljurfher, aadalwli.-h the House of Lords altogether, as an 
unnecessary impediment to the fulfillment of the popular will, 

« _ **ic in principle and unwarranted in practice. 

government of i ke untted kingdom 

wid of ourst >r\ ■ .{ (xtliticai reforms in Great B ritan, 
.t§kiag up the soi i,i! reforms, we shall do writ topauit 

t WSS jawed by Uw Ommrm in v,ij m 4 «pla *» 
*» *W«**nt by As Loris, 

i Act* 
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ft moment in cont empl at io n o£ the -' British 
as it exists to-day. To ft citizen of the United * 
government ofthe United Kingdom is remarkahJe ^j 
three respects i (l) it is based on an ever evnkifc |^ . j 
rather than ft fixed and written constitution ; (2) it is 
parliamentary rather than congressional; (3) it b 
central rather than federal. 

The British Constitution is not a doc ument but a miscellany* - 
International treaties, Magna Carta (1*15), the Petition of 
Right (1648), the Bill of Rights (1689), tile Habeas t , s*ote- 
Cotpus Act ^1679) , the Municipal Corporations Act 
{ 1 835), the various Reform Acts (1832, 1867. 18S4}, the uSTcomti- 0 
Parliament Act (191 x), and countless other statutes, tali00 
together with the intangible body of legal precedents known as 
the Common Law, are no more important parts of the Briti h 
Constitution than the set of traditional usages which arc so many 
unwritten laws governing the conduct of king, mujf&try. and 


Parliament. New laws are never declared unconstitutional bv 


the courts, for every bill dealing with Constitutional subjects 
— no matter how trilling or how momentous - becomes a part 
of the Constitution directly it is enacted into law, previous laws 
to die contrary notwithstanding. Because it is so easy to amend, 
the British Constitution b extremely flexible ; it is never fixed, 
but ever -evolving. 

As a result of this easy process of constitutional evolution, 
British institutions are historical rather jhan rational. Divine- 
right monarchy still survive* in the title or the present -n,. Crown . 
monarch, “George V, by tire Grace of God of the *.**?*?* 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India.” 1 Theoretically the king still has moat 
of the powers of an Henry VIII. Practically, however, the sov- 
ereign b only a polite gentleman, who graces public functions with 
his benign presence, entertains royal vfeifora, reads speecht> (pre- 
pared by hb ministers) at the opening and dosing of Parliament, 
and occasionally even exerts some slight influence upon public 

’George V, the eighth of the Book of Hanover, succeeded Edwwd VII, tils 
father, to iota Charge V is the grsMboa of Victoria, who reigned from t$J 7 to 
*9 <m- See below, p. 7*9. jg; * 
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nop by talking u/tfli 'fcihsd^uSSt politicians. But xf m , 
mad moment George V d*ould*ct like an absolute tBxmax< 3 { t 
every one know? he^pwdd be deposed by Parliament, as ww 

No less an anachronism is the House of Lords.. France has 
deprived her feudal nobles of superior political privileges ; but 
‘ , Great Britain Still allows her dukes and barons by 
JuSEt hereditary right to sit in the Upper Chamber of Parlia- 
Mkjg meant as in the days of King Edward III, Here again , 
Wm *" m w f u 'i e the form has remained, .the fact has changed. 
, li» piwrti are no longer warlike barons, each surrounded by his 
; they are gentlemen landlords, bankers, merrnants, 
Sbipwers, captains of industry, who have been elevated to the 

■ in return for services to the nation or monetary contn- 

ions to the party in power. Only a few, like the duke of 

INorfolk, trace their descent back of 1500. ' 

While the king still remains the chief dignitary oi the state, and 
the House of Lords still wields a two year suspensive veto in legis- 
lation in addition to exerdspg judicial functio#* 8* 
n, m supreme court »-,f apjrcal. tl» dominant force W the 
British jiolity i> democracy, represented by the House 
of Commons. Even this body possesses ai» ancient 
fUdigirr. 1 descending without break from Simon dc Mofltfott S 
mirtnMy of knights and burgesses (1265). It has become, hour* 
p t f ct, an essentially modem institution. The House of ( omraems 
'consists of 6;o representative', c’<'< ted by almost universal man-* 
‘ifnfr od suffrage — 495 from England and Wales, 7 J from Scoth®*, 
‘ ^ f rom Ireland, fritting in Westminster Palace regularly from 
February to August £ach year to make the nation’s law*. Clergy- 
ft* government contra* tors. sheriffs, English and Scottish peers, 
1 youths under 21 years * -f age are debarred from membership, 
acanriromiy registered elector ri eligible for ParUamettt j 
iiUmrri JE400 a vear enables poof men as well as bdi,!® 
t,, legislative labors, 4 

kjIu number and qualihcathma of the voters 
& IlCoiBinons, we are alwady fcraffla*. Thai 
'' .deserves our attention, . Wwtar 

Cbwek* 




mr 


astd nai ionajub 


%iifs t»% <> f election afe sen) out to 

'$^11 fifah afid Sec** constituencies. to the sheriffs || ^BsfT 
oounties, aad to the mayors of English boroughs, 
who act a* irtufi% flfficas. The retur.MflIg ofi>er in ***•*#*"■ ^ 
each constituency immediately designates an election day, which 
must not bo more than nine days after the receipt of the writ, in 


t he case of <xwn$es, or four days in tiu- ca->e of boroughs, (hr 
election day mdtt is no balloting but nominations are then , 
received for the first thne, in writing, awl each mu. 5 U> supported 
by nine registered electors. frequently, as for instance in the 
overwhelmingly Nationalist districts of Ireland, only one can 


didaJU t is nominated for a seat, and he is at once declared to be 


elected without the expensive formality of jelling. 

Where an election is contested by rival candidates, however, 
the returning officer fixes a pofling day in the boroughs not more 
than six and in the counties from two to six days after election 
day. On polling day the real election takes place, when each 
elector presents himself ,at the polls, receives a l>allot-paper on 
which the names of tbit, candidates are printed, and enters a 
small booth, where utimserved he may mark a cross opposite 
the name of his Choice. The papers are deposited in a . locked 
ballot-box, and counted at the end of the day in the presence of 
the returnihg officer , 1 who declares the election of the candidate 
with the largest number of votes. It is important to notice that 
under this system election and polling take place on different days 
in different constituencies, so that for the entire country a 
general election may last two weeks, and a plural voter may, 
for example, vote In London on Monday, in Liverpool on Tues- 
day, and in Bristol cm Thursday.* Naiu|jRl> , as the elections 
proceed, exdtement increases until it is finally known whether or 
not the Opposition has overthrown the Ministry. This brings 
US to ttoSSa of the British political 

' A - ^ 
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Xa t he United Kihf^doin, the ministry, oriather the cabinet, it 
dependent upon a majority in the House of Commas*' Thia 
» the essence of parliamentary government u con- 
trasted with congressional government, where the 
g gg a dnunlstratfve officials are appointed independently 
by the president, or the monarch, as the case may be. 
The term “ministry,” be it understood, technically denotes the 
humebeus hierarchy -of administrative officials, of whom the 
“cabinet” includes only the more important heads of depart- 
ments; in common speech, however, ministry and cabinet are 
Interchangeable, since the cabinet both controls the policy and 
determines the personnel of the entire ministry. The cabinet 
system again illustrates the English habit of fitting new practices 
into the shells of decayed institutions. Before the law, cabinet 
officers are members of the large and now purely honorary Privy 
Council, whose function is “to advise the king”; in fact, the 
cabinet is a Parliamentary committee, selected from the party 
uppermost in the House of Commons, to direct legislation, deter- 
mine policy, and administer the laws. Although the number of 
men in the cabinet is not rigidly fixed, it usually indudes about ;t 
score of the most important officials of the realm : the first lord of 
the treasury', who is usually prime minister ; the lord president of 
the council ; the lord high chancellor ; the secretaries of state to 
foreign affairs, for India, for the home department, tothe colonics, 
and for war ; the chancellor of the exchequer ; the first lord of l lie 
the chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
its of the board of trade, local government board, 
education, and of the board of agriculture; the 
Scotland ; the postmaster-general ; the first corn- 
works; 'the attorney-general; and the chancellor 
achy of Lancaster. In practice every department of the 
stratibn is thus subjected to the cabinet, 
ibinet system combines efficiency with representative 
|p9vemment. The former quality is assured by the fact that the 
cabiaft amtrok both legislation and administration. It draft* 
most ra xhe important measures — including the budget — which 
Parliament passes, and then superintends their execution, 
wtnmmy is maintained by frequent secret sessions, and by the 
Indetsbip of«gjff>rime minister. The prime minkter ia, fa* l; 
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M He rolflf «fSwfc*iien. Powerful as ft is, the w&faxyM 
to iMtrtwwtof democracy rather than of autocracy, because ft 
is respemtip to -the elective chamber of Parliament. 

In the first place, the king, in appointing a prime 
minister, is bound by custom to select the recognized 
leader of the most numerous party ; the prime minis- 
ter, in turn, is expected to choose as subordinates the 
prominent politicians in his own party. 1 The cabinet, therefore, 
represents the majority in the House of Corneous. Should the 
ministry for any reason lose the support of the majority, an un- 
written law compels the premier immediatel} to resign, and the 
other ministers with him. Thereupon the king seeks out a new 
premier capable of commanding a Parliamentary majority. Or, 
if the defeated premier believes Parliament to be out of harmony 
with the electorate, instead of resigning he may dissolve Parlia- 
ment and call a general election. In case the new House of 
Commons is unfriendly, he inevitably resigns. This power of the 
ministry to call new elections at any time has occasionally been 
used in order to make sure that the House of Commons repre- 
sented the wishes of the people, before proceeding with some 
weighty matter — as, for instance, just before the enactment of 
the Parliament Act. In 1915, again, the Unionists demanded a 
general election before the Home Rule Rill should be passer!, 
claiming that the question of Irish Home Rule had not been the 
dominant issue in the last election (December, igio ) ; the Liberal 
Government, on the other hand, asserting that its victory in the 
elections of 1910 at least implied popular approval Home 
Rule, refused the demand for a special election and 
Parliament to live out its full legal term of five ye 
Before we leave the subject of Parliament, it 
insert a word about the way in which hills * are actUa 



well to 
Sidled. 




1 Under the abnormal conditions prevailing alter the outbraM^ of the War of 
the Nation*, party lilies were partly obliterated, and in May, 191*, several 
Unionist leaders were brought into Mr, Asquith's Cabinet. In this * coalition 
cabinet " places were created for a ‘‘minister of rattnf tiona ’’ and a "minister 
-without portfolio/ 1 * . ^ 

9 In fact, <m account of the exigencies of war* tbe#rovi*ion of ti#Jfcrtmraent 
Act respecting the five-year flections of members of & House of Commons was 
kd f and the duration of the Parliament elected fia ipio was prolonged. 
**Tbese vmy general remarks are subject to exception* hi the case of finance 
bSls and private bOl*, ' * 
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Bi#s go through Jr» each House The first reading 

is merely introductajrjbj s^llal second reading general principles 
are debated. . Neat || handed over to a committee for 

detailed cansdefatlan audfiossible amendment. After the com* 
has reported it back to the House, a vote n> taken upon the 
third and final reading* which means tin* acceptance or rejection 
°f *® a whole. Then the measure is considered by the 

other House of Parliament, and if l>oth hou-.es agree, it receives 
the pedunctcry assefit of the (,'rown and thus p.i?.-e*l8to Jaw. 

* The, fbWL^spect in which the pmmmcrt «-t the United 
KingdMTt 1 fibrils attention is its realization <>f the idea >f central 
tkCcatnU . miher than of federal government* One might expect 
! Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and England each to have its * 

jfe ^ own Parliament, as each state in the United State* 
lbs its own legislature. This, in fad. is what some politicians 
demanding. But at present the Parliament at Westminster 
Crakes laws for the whole United Kingdom, a* it ha* done ever 
tfece the unions with Scotland (1707) ami Ir< ’and Utter). Ir» 
administration the divisions are somewhat separate, Ireland 
Ibtvmg its lord-lieutenant and local government board and Ujjtfc 
and Scotland having separate secretaries in the common 
v^p|^ fe r ith this exception, the local government isHubataa** 
ttaHysunDar throughout Great Britain and Ireknri, and is super- 
vised by the five centra! authorities : 3 the home office s' regulating 
factory-inspection and police*, the hoard of trade { regulating 
commercial enterprises), t}., !>. a’. government board t superin* 
chanties, sanitation, finance,!, the board of education, 
^ boarrl of agriculture. The old counties, with their miii* 
£W lord- lieutenants, their sheriff*, and their justices of the 
jpeace * all • crown officer* - have Iwen largely superseded by 
j/jneur ad mi n is trative units. The most impottaot unit s are now 
Ci) the administrative 1 ounties * . and (a) county boroughs,^ 
fei administrative counties have each their populaifib' 
is&tttty council? , supervising finance, bridges, roads, pubfic * 

fri jvJ- u , * , ' d* 

tbe coit'iifai out wf cnMkfintfaa. Src bfw, ch. 

• ate KpHDtc to f frcWd mk| Scnthuxl fast unto guilnli 

fit EnttlMd land Wain), 
hotoagf s is Eostssd (and Wakd. 




AND 

td M i n p, •$jdps j s> industrial schools, education, and, ' to 
^limited degree, p&cc. Each county has also its clerk, treasurer, • 
chief constable, OWrohers, and educational officials. *p»c county 
is subdivided into rural districts (each of which usually comprise* 
several parishes), And urban district. >, or towns ; both urban and 
rural district* have their subordinate elective councils to care for 
highway sanitation. There are abo chartered m unicipa l 
borougtt|Mthin the counties, with governments similar to those 
of the rn§k county boroughs, but kss autonomous. (2) The 
county boroughs axe dries large enough (at least 50,000 inhabit- 
ants) in effect to become counties by themselves. Each such , 
borough Is a Ch a rter ed municipal corj*>ration, governed by an 
elective borough cottndl. The borough council, comprising 
councilors, aldermen, and mayor, is one of the most significant** 
features of British government, for it not only exercises the famil- 
iar sanitary, police, and educational functions, but frequently 
ventures on socialistic experiments, such as municipal ownership 
of tramways, gas-works, and electric-plants. ( <) Finally, the 
position of London has always been unique. London is now an 
adminisUidve county made up of twenty-eight metropolitan 
boroughs, 'besides a district which still cabs itself the" City - as 
indeed it was in the sixteenth century — and takes pride in its’* 
pompous lord mayor. 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES 

While dwelling on the evolution of democratic political ma- 
chinery in the United Kingdom, we have almost lost sight of the 
fad that each epochal alteration in the British con- 
stitution has been Attended by significant transforma- Reform not 
rion in the composition and ideals of the politico! ?*** **** »- 
fwrriea. A brief review of the hransmutation of British 
political parties in the nineteenth century may throw new light 
upm already familiar events, as web as upfex thc domestic situa- 
tion jin 1914. I 

. in the rivalries of Whigs, and Tories, p^or to the Reform of 
*AS§*th« masses had no part ^venug^t was notoriously 
tNNJy tB*ttprctoatatfet, and h&eJmsly reactionary. . 
"ThMimMm litpuw*r— the Tories -p stffl iterating their horror 
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of revolution, eexmi^^$"pe^ dispersed mass-meetings, and 
banged popular ^t|l^fi-r-ali in the name of .the ancient 
• 'Ttiiijf*iin t Cr< ^» t&v Established Church, and the glorious 
TmUs, a a4 Constfawtfim. While the miserable lower classes were 
X.'T* under $he yoke, the prosperous middle classes 

assarted thfcir rights' and gained representation in Par- 
liament. The former Whig Opposition, — which had consisted 
ot %4ew" aristocratic families with u following of Non jQj mformist 
tradesmen, — having identified itself with the RefotSu received 
into ks bosom the grateful factory -owners and shop-keepers who 
bad benefited by the Reform; from the new recruits the old 
Whigs learned to call themselves Liberals, and to advocate 
bourgeois reforms. A considerable number of the new electors, 
, however, other from fear of furtiier reform or from loyalty to 
the Established Church, were attracted to the Tory' party, which 
had heretofore relied mainly upon the landed gentry, the clergy, 
and some of the old mercantile families. These factory-owners 
were ill at ease, however, among the old Tories ; under Sir Robert 
Peel they repudiated the Tory protective tariff, and subsequently, 
for the sake of free trade, many of them followed William Ewart 
Gladstone Into the Literal party. 

From 1832 to iS6j was the era of the bourgeois compromise — 
the “Victorian Compromise " between democracy and oligarchy, 
whereby the bourgeois enjoyed political right# and left the lower 
classes u> shift for themselves. It was tacitly assumed that if a 
man was poor, it was due either to his own fault or to inexorable 


toigfaa# 
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economic laws, and in either case he was unfit to vote. Against 
the compromise a few philosophical Radicals feebly protested, 
then lapsed into silence. 

The second upheaval in the party system was caused by the 
rise of the working classes. 'Hie Chartist agitation gave proof 
tfli , _ that the leaven of democratic doctrine was powerfully 

tam. at work among the discontented masses. The trade- 
hhgdff movement disclosed an astonishing spirit of aelf- 

help, independence, and dam-conscious organization 
Wp* 7 «o the part of the workingmen. Slowly the older 
wahzed that the workingmen were becoming a factor 
#. . Dhntfi would have bound the lower classes to the 

mtisMt mstitutiom of crown, church, and nobility by gddeu 



democracy and nationalism 

rfudnft of patriotism, veneration, and gratitude : he would have 
had the Conservative party feel, as he himself did, quicksympathy 
with Chartism, audit desire to take immediate and practical steps 
for the benefit of the unhappy millions. When the sweeping 
electoral reform of 1867 was sponsored by a Conservative rah ine t , 
it seemed as if the Conservatives wm. In-coming the democ ratic 
party. ?i '* *' 

Disrae^s move was counterat ted by Gladstone, the liberal 
free trader, and Bright, the Radical orator^ wno persuaded 
democratic audiences that the Conservatives were landed aristo- 
crats and Disraeli an insincere charlatan. The election of 1868 
established Gladstone and Bright in power for the six years 
1868-1874. It also swamped the older aristocratic Whiggish 
element of the Liberal party in a sea of working-class votes. 
Gladstone, as a Liverpool merchant’s son, and Bright, as a 
Lancashire factory-owner, naturally avoided factory legislation , 
and by attacking privilege - the privilege of the landed aristoc- 
racy and of the Anglican clergy in Ireland, - by introducing 
the ballot, by extending#thc franchise, by promoting popular 
elementary education, by shouting “peace, retrenchment, and 
reform/’ made the workingmen forget low wages and long hours. 

In 1874, however. Disraeli came into pow er as the champion of 
vigorous foreign policy and of social reform. He gave the city 
artisans better dwellings; he safeguarded the savings of the 
poor against wild- cat insurance companies; he enabled tenant- 
farmers! to claim comjwnsation for improvements when resigning 
thdr holdings. Unfortunately Disraeli's attention was devoted 
more to securing glory abroad than to insuring contentment at 
home. His acquisition of a controlling financial interest in the 
Suez Canal (1875) was an unmixed advantage ; but his interven- 
tion in the Balkan peninsula and support of the Ottoman Empire 
against Russian aggrandizement (1877- 1878) 1 were censured by 
Gladstone an Liberals. At the same time the appearance of an 
Irish Rome Rule party still further embarrassed the Conservative 
ministry. , 

The election of 1880 returned Glads t one to power. Glad- 
stone’s administration, however, proved fb be more peaceful 
than Disraeli's,and certainly was less glorious. The Irish Home 




Rule party, far from aw^ified by Gladstone^ ’ 
amefaitats, combined w«h the Conservative^ Ortfc^tioau 
Then it das that Gladstone, in order to win the jM^pptjPp'hf the 
Home Rule faction* which he neede<i in order to obtain a majority, 
reversed his farmer Irish policy and consented to support Irish 
Home Rule (j886 /I * 

?*s sodden change of front on the Irish question threw 
.. fate due confusion. For twenty years he had domi- 
nated Use paity, but his convincing eloquence was failing, and his 
followers difkxmtanted. The Wliiggish Liberals resented his 
democratic reforms. The Radical Liberals, too, were unsatisfied, 
although for the opposite reason, lire tendency to a split was 
only too obvious : only the energy of a forceful personality was 
needed to effect the complete disruption of the Liberal party. 

Such a personality was that of Joseph Chamberlain (1836 - 
1914). As Gladstone represented the old-fashioned laissar-fairt 
; ' y bourgeoisie, so Joseph Chamberlain stood for the 

younger generation, the most progres ivt element of 
$§*•*'** *» the capitalist class. While yet a young man, he bb» 
rtmaatea came well known as one of »he mo>t energetic and 
successful manufacturers in Birmingham distinguished 
for political views more radical than those oi the ordinary Liberal. 
Restless energy carried young Chamlierl&in from business uito 
focal politics, and wem him immedinte recognition. In 1874 he 
Was elected mayor of Birmingham. After cleaning up the dty 
alums, and establishing municipal ownership of gas and wati* 
jldtpply, Chamberlain entered national politics and secdfUd a seat 
la Parliament (1876). The more radical Liberals dwe*" 

kaowJedged him as their chief, and suliscribed to his doctrines of 
face education, small holdings, graduated taxes, and tlfodevefop- 
^ government. For a time Chamberlain sdbmitted 
l« .$ 3 «Jstone's leadership, but his patience must have been sorely 
ttfed far, Gladstone’s old fashioned oratory, antiquated politics, 
aawff Perfect of social reform. 

1 Gladstone took up Irish Jtomc Rule, to wh&Quua&cr- 
ably opposed, OSpberlain openly rebelled, and ’ 
with the rest of the iw! * * “ * ' “ '** 



foal liberals foifowed him. 
with Chambeifaia as their leadar, fof a 
Mepeadcat $iw*p, wfaptfof the name 
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Liberal Unionists, to advertise their refusal to dii 
lcgidatite Ollwipf Iuesbad and Great Britain. As 
now nie®e d^p|jadetit than ever upon Irish votes, con- 
tinued to make Irish Home Rule the main feature of 
Gladstonian Liberalism, the Liber.' I Unionists began O*ioni»t» 
to discover that ill loyalty to the Union, in patriotism, 
and occasionally even in social reform, they could haw) a* 
codperate with the Conservatives, In 1S95 Chamber- 
lain finally allied himself with the Conservative leader, 
the marquess Of Salisbury, and the coalition thus formed was 
able to control the government for the next ten years. By 
virtue of its predominant purpose - the preservation of the 
Union - the coalition wa^ usually called the Unionist party. 
Despite the fact that Chamberlain was a Unitarian Non Con 
formist, the Unionists in general preserved the traditional Con- 
servative respect for the Established Church and the House of 
Lard 1 ). On the other hand, Chamberlain and his followers ton- 
Jtod an enthusiasm for progressive social reform. In this 
ct the influence of Joseph Chamberlain in the ’nineties 
strikingly resembled the influence of Benjamin Disraeli in 0 
’sixties. 



In respect of Its membership, the Unionist party was now 
more comprehensive than the old Conservative party. In addi- 
tion to the nobffity, clergy, and gentry, the Unionists controlled 
the bulk of the lawyers ami of the university graduates, and the 
majority of prominent merchants, manufacturers, and financiers 
in the great cities, — for it must be remembered that Joseph’ 
Chamberlain was himself a university man and a manufacturer. 
Many clerics, tradesmen, and shopkeepers, and even a considers 
able section of the tower classes followed their employers in 
adopting Unionist principles. 

The great appeal of Unionism to the patriotic ardor .of the 
masses no doubt won the party many adherents, but at the same 
time weakened it ‘ntemaily. Joseph Chamberlain, 
while colonial secretary (i8g^^§fio->), became intensely chjanLr- 
int crested in building up thel^ngth and unity of the ***“*“ A *• 
British Empire. As he studied the problem, h? be- 
■ teams convinced that the JJ^i poBcy of peace, small nn» 
,00, and loose 0 cranes ami utother- 
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country was *fl wrong* * The cotomes should be dosely federated 
to the tJaigs# Kingdom, he believed, and should not only be 
Induced to ooGperate in the work of defending the empire, but 
*tboi 'd A bound \o England by comnu uial ties. This hcjpro- 
newed to accomplish by CSstftblishing a system of imperial preter- 
mit*, whereby the United Kingdom would imp ^e a customs 
tariff on imports --a low duty on fords* utK io per cent on 
manufactures, no duty on raw materials — exu-pt . from her 
colonies, and the colonies would re* iprocate by gb mg nmt 
manufactures a preference. 'T hree purposes then by would be 
served: (r) the preferential agreement w>uM cement die empire, 
(2) the tariS protection would Miila • IL'twh industry and 
allow British employers to pay higher w.ip ■ "tih « <*tnpv.U 
with foreign manufacturers; 1 >> tin* customs ’'P 
bring in revenue suibiient to enlarge the n..v\ and to 
plish expensive social n forms such as old ae* p r.dons. iht* 
propaganda was launched in t when a ladu Ki t *nn League 
was formed, and a lively campaign ensued. '!_'•* Ldxral- 
Unionist wing of the party acquiesced: but the 1 < -riser vatn? 
wing, now almost as fondly attached to free trad^ as «>nc* it bad 
been to protection, connived a violent dislike for taxes on 
food.” The resulting lac k of harmony between tin- two sections 
id thi^EriUonist party enabled the Liberals to - .my the election 
ol 1506, md continued to embarrass if., pre-'-u! Unionist leader, 
Hr. Andrelr Bonar Law. 

When it Is remembered tb*t m 1 \*.<j Joseph Chamberlain 
^represented the radical wine --i 1 < i .tone s party, his alliance 
n* Labor with the ("on-* r . uvi- .-.till regarded a.-* -aristocrats 
fww — and hfe gr;n: ..! -uNmlinatj. <n of we i*tl reform to 
Imperialism, beconv all tK more- significant . Ever since the 
Inform of 1867 the organize 1 labor vote had ten a political 
fattor erf increasing importance, and had generally supported the 
progressive Liberals. By Joseph Chamberlain's defection, this 
labor vote was left completely stranded. Clearly there wa* 
opportunity for the trade unions to emer (wBticsfadqNMOttif 
liberal and Unionist parties. The first genet*! tridk 
gojoift Cotgr cBs, held at London in 1800, convoked an r“““ 

- ** ig^pmof ail working class organiatior- - 
bgp^oi|perate in v.-cumg an adequate 
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’if UW interest In Parliament. This body mpt in the i _ 

Ing year and formed a “labor Representation 
The need for such action was felt all the more keenly by 
unionists in 190J , when strikes were practically prohibited bjfthff 
judicial decision of the Hoiwe of Lords (The TalT Vale Radwiqp 
Company *. the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants)? 
which rendered trade unions liable to suits Jbr damages when< 
ever their action fast Id a strike) caused loss to other persons? 
Hot with wrath, the trade unions pressed forward v *th renewed 
vigor the plans of the Labor Representation Committee to 
establish a regular Labor party in Parliament, which would 
secure the enactment of laws favorable to trade unions, and to 
labor interests fn general- The Fabian Society fan association 
pledged to educate the public in Socialism) , the Social Democratic 
Federation (a small Socialist organization with strict M arxis t prin- 
ciples), and the Independent Labor Party (a rival Socialist organiza- 
tion of workingmen, founded as early as 1803 by Mr. Keir Hardic, 
and already represented in Parliament) gave the Labor Represen- 
tation Committee their whole-hearted support. At the election 
of 1906, the committee secured twenty-nine representatives in' 
the House of Commons, who, together with eleven representa- 
tives of miners* associations, and fourteen other workmen (Liberal 
Laboritcs and Independent Laborites), gave the worth 
54 members of Parliament. The Labor party, as the 
turn is now called, represented in 1914 some 1,500,09^ constitu- 
ents, and controlled 40 seats in the House of Commons, under the 
leadership 1 of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 

Meanwhile a remarkable change had come over the Liberal 
party. Dismayed by the Unionist secession (t8$6), discouraged 
by their inability to overcome the Lords* resistance to . 

Gladstone's Irish Home Rule Bill (1893), and dis- taSf 
heartened by the death of their veteran leader (1898), 
Gladstonian Liberals were forced for ten years (1895- 
1905) to sit on the opposition benches in gloomy meditation. 
While the Liberals were tfrns despondent, three influences were 
ft, ftjfk re-vitalizing their creed. In the first place, since the 
" 111 laborers had been en£rrochise$- (1884), the land 

tad..begi|| to boro larger on tn| political horizon. 

•, hi the Indwwmkot kbot Party (Socialist). 
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Great - JBri tain. it w&tg jmoeifibemi, had not swept Mf* T 
**** ' ^ as had the RevohtWmiHT 

B^^’^otoeqwnatly instead of being, Wot the 
hj .0 Slljsfii, of content td piusant-propnewts 
’liQpbpWners), rural England was Stffl * 


itjbaqf Ff 

SfiSTS disc *n sen ted kbjW**^ 

cu*s«H«f Orfa flgwriif*l fnMcm had re ontly !**<■” hro “?*f £ 
the pitflOBf} of Hesoiy George, an American M* rrner. that the 
aatioadionJa^ixyse a “single tax' on land «*•»«*• ; with , the 
purpose <rf taxing the landlords out of eviatcm t .t i . ‘ ‘ ' 

SSSS^ -rioKa oeramhii. of U.e tod. 
tuwiuf the land, gained Henry ( -eorge in JVi-p** midiWy 
m-Q\. would not only aG.lish the idle landlord, but would 
powerfully work to increase the wages and mdejx wlrncc ; o wn 
kwkingmeii. The theory, ably expounded. was eage > 
up. bv asso. rations in Great Britain as well as m ■’ ff c . 
appealed with particular force to the middles aw GJBstonian 
TjheraLs who had ala-ax's iooked with dirfavor ui>nn the andoa 
aristocracy, ami were now sorely ||ntpted to tr ■ an exj mmetr . ^ . 
riiuch could in any case injure onlytht- landlord^ a • which 
tsed to Mtenrifiute all poverty. The Liberals did net m 4»* 
scrved&Mupt Henry George’s theories, but a ; umb» i d «*«» 
and notably Mr. David Lloyd George, were incited to formulate 
ajess revolutionary program of land reform. 

, ' A second circumstance by which the Liberal* profited was 
, Joseph Chamberlain’# advocacy a return U> a protective tana. 
The free-trade plank of the Liberal platform, which 
^°7 t i h ad become a. comnwcipLtce store Gladstone R free- 
T*ntf Pro- trade budgets, suddenly assumed futwktMD t al tfflj 
pomnte. Eodliss statistical speeches wew again *» 
vogue, as Liberal orators endeavored to prove that to fate t**de 
June Great Britain wed her wealth ; that a tariff would i»cwwte 
the price erf the workingman’s k*ai of bread. To the revrvpl|» 
t he tariff bmm, and to the general wtnkm of the cou ntry fmn 
tariff the liberals <|rff <md& to 

*- Sj>£ rf^SC<OjigX« »*ranlW> X tiberai>ra««»tt*SJ»-. 
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DutdbpoiHjlatW{Boere) in the Transva.d region of ScwtfcAfiic^i?; 
The Unionist govtuunent, under whose regime the vex Ho '■ 
curred, arousedinthe United Kingdom the most bit- », ttn, rm ' 
ter criticism The Opposition alleged that the war v « r 
Kras an unjustifiable aggression, that the management of military 
operations was disfigured by shameful corruption and inefficiency. 
The Liberals, as the advocate* of u-acc and army reform, were 
thus aide to deliver telling blows at she ministry. 

Lb another way the Boer War was of vital importance. In 
enlisting army recruits for the war, the military authorities made 
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the appalling discovery that many factory-workers were such 
pom, stoop-shouldered, anemic, ill-nourished, deformed, con- 
sumptive creatures as to be physically unfit for service in the 
army. Further investigation only confirmed the fact that the 
working population was detetmirariTig physically, as well as 
mentallyghd morally, under thedebasing influence of long hours 
and starimtion wa »c*. It meant that something must he done 
immediately to. Kft the lower Hftsses out of the quagmire of 
poverty, rice, and disease, lotto 'which they had been thrust. 
The old laisser-fairc Ltberafijsm, winch declared the state must 
not interfere with the free economic relations of employer and 
employed, was now contemptuously cast aside as a «&£*«« 
disgraceful failure, and in its place a new Liberalism 
arose with ardent enthusiasm, determined “to wage implacable 
warfare against poverty and squalidnem.” The new ideal of 
government for the people fired the ardent spirits of many 
younger men* among them David Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill, wboirtfused the old party with frcrii life. The new 
Liberals reminded the workingmen that“' Joseph Chamberlain, 
since his alliance with the Conservatives, had become absorbed 
in imperialistic schemes and had forgotten his former seal for 
social reform. The new liberals were becoming the party of 


soda! reform. . v 

This new-born determination of the Liberals to improve the 
economic condition of thelower classes 
ait affiance with the Labor party. M 
were already affiedwith the Irish M " 

|* ; Ipife majority of 
t^sf tte Sow Wet, ** **£§•»■ 6$i U 
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rate, and in the elections of 1906 succeeded in marshaling against 
the Unionists 4*os&y^lMit of 6,555.301 voters. From this 
overwhelming victory to the outbreak of the War of 
iS»„ the Nations, the Liberal coalition continuously 
in office, first with Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, 
W then with Mr. Herbert Asquith (1908), as premier. 
The adhitb of them nine years (1906-1914) may be summed 
up under fiveheada^ 

(1) fiscal.' The liberals maintained fret trade, repealed 
some of the taxes left over from the Boer War. anti effected some 
economies. But for naval increases and for social reforms, larger 
revenues were needed. These David Lloyd Ceorge, chancellor 
^ot the exchequer, proposed in his famous budget of 1909 to find 
by a graduated income tax; 1 an inheritance tax; Uses on the 
unearned increment of land- values, on undeveloped Sand, on 
motor cars, motor cycles, and gasoline , stamp-taxes, licenses, 
And excise taxes on beer, spirits, and tob.u This budget 
^jj{|gd the thtt&fold effect of providing ample tmcuues, of attack- 
ing landlordism, and of shifting part of the tax-burden to the 
shoulders of those best able to U ar it the rich 


(a) Non-Conformist. Inasmuch as no small portion of the 
Liberal party is made up of the N 011-Con fonroi - ts of England, 
and especially of Scotland ami Wales, it is not surprising that 
the Liberal program should have given evidence of Nttn-Cte* 
formist interests. As the Non-Conformist sets. had found it 
k<dSfficult to establish denominational schools of their own, the 
liberals advocated the establishment of state lay schools, In 
which no religion should be taught. The Non-Conformist coat* 
science also demanded regulation of the liquor traffic. These 
two measures were vetoed by the Lords. A third hUi to dis- 
establish the Anglican Church in Wales, where most of the 
population is Non-Conformist, was carried over the Lords' veto 
(*9*4) by means of the Parliament Act 
($) Democratic Tn the interests of political democracy, the 
liberals passed (1911) the Parliament Act of which we have 

ition. Their bill to abolish plural 
the House of Commons ( 19x3, 19x4), 
the Laid*. For a sorely needed 


tm&e sufficient met 
^t« 4 ce carried through 
..-ftews refected by 
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redistribution of Parliamentary representation, the literals 
showed no enthusiasm- On the question of extending tie 
suffrage to women, the Liberals were divided, and since the 
Asquith cabinet refused to make woman suffrage a government 
measure, the “Suffragettes'' manifested their furious displeasure 
by repeated remonstrances, by breaking windows by dropping 
add in mail boxes, and by placing bombs in cnurches. 

(4) Irish. To satisfy their Irish Nationalist allies, the Liberals 
passed a Home Rule Bill, with which we shall deal in a following 
section. 

(5) Social. Finally, the Liixral government enacted a num- 
ber of benevolent and far-sighted laws in an attempt to bring 
about “that got*! time when poverty and wretchedness and 
human degradation which always follows in its camp will be as 
remote to the people of this country ns the wolves which once 
infested its forests." 

**■ It is worth while noting that tin* dependence of the Liberals 
upon their Labor! te allies tended to act derate the work of social 
reform just as the Liberal dependent e upon the Nationalist 
group redoubled the government’s efforts to enact tin* 

■Home Rule Bill. Although theoretically the* two- 
party system still prevailed in Briti-sh jtofitics, in fa* t u>*Two 
there were in 1913 at least four important parties : the 
Unionists with 281 members, the Liberals with 265, the 
Laborites with 40, and the Irish Nationalists with 84. Mani- 
festly, the Liberal government was supported not. by the largest 
party, but by a coalition of three more or less harmonious parties. 
This multiplication of parties, the essence of the ao-cdled “group’ 
system, although usually regarded as characteristic of Conti- 
nental rather than Anglo-Saxon governments, has in practice 
become a feature of British politics. 


BRITISH SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

A 

The fifth category of Liberal activities — social legislation — 
Is worthy of closer examination; for it exemplified in striking 
manner how political detmcracy ought ser$e social is* socw 
*»o£s. By, successive pojapml reforms. tls& British ProW *“ 
government Bad come fflnrtfjgjft nirnr to rq^pfent the interests 
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of tEe common people, afiij the democratic stele 
ymnw or later to nttedrS» problems which ■weighed mos 
heavily upon thh common people. These problems might bf 
summed bp undertwofieads. In the first place, the 
mines, . railways, awl shops were owned by private caprtteltew 
who enjoyed superabundant wealth and leisure ; while taeaf 
emptoyw — liducfeg most of the mvn in the realm, ipaiijf Of 
the woteei^ sid sotawof the young boys, and gulf ~ bad nesther 
hw» enough lor rest, wages enough to bu; >.tusiying^ food, 
Ihecurity of employment, nor decent homo- if. <■ hi* h to bring up 
their (Midxmr The life of the workman;. one constant 
battle with starvation, vice, and dist-aic. ■ally, the land 
wa* owned mostly by a few tbou-and gr«-.,i ,r Hords, as m 
feudal days, who without toil or merit of their oa:. .en; entitled 
in collect millions of dollars annually in rent. J>. .he cttlttl 
♦hlc meant that grasping land lor.;- *• re exacting heavy toll on 
til® wages of the workingman and the profits ot the shopkeeper 
& the country it meant that the majority of agricultural workers, 
instead of being prosperous yeomen, were miserable hirelings 
l abo ring for pittances on rich men s farms. 

A drastic remedy for these maladies of society was prptenbed 
by Mr. Keir Hardie and other Socialists. They maintained that ‘ 
„ . land, factories, mines, and railways were of vital MB- 

Mat m at portance to the whole people ; that such pubik^utte* 

A"*** - , ties should not !*• exploited for profit by private 


Pm*- capitalists j that th« common people would contUSM* 
1 to suffer from injustice, greed, dishonesty, and ineffi- 

<3ency, so long as factories, mine*, land, and railway's conUmwd 
to be controlled and owned by selfish individuals instead <rf 
jj* State. The Liberals, and even some of the 
unfriHing to go to the full length of public owueriidp «f 
! |fiStks ; but in devising toss radical remedies to 
'"speeds, the Liberal-Labor coalition was quite “ 
,'lQMmyr .of the reforms which the Socialist* V 
Jfc 4 * These reforms attached the industrial and j _ 

'Aten three angles : (i) Uwywpold shield theater j 
poverty, and acckfent; h) they-*— “ 
and tindiHteMidam as means " J ' 

.$oa» smosaewnal-telf ok Qm* Bs( fete 
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workingman n^it help himself , (,$) tfi. : , would tend to equalise 
wealth by imposing heavier burster.* upon “swollen”' and un- 
earned fortunes. • 

In the first department of social reform . the protection of the 
poorer classes, the most obviou- ant! wont -needed measures 
hod been enacted before the accession of Mr. Asquith, tm*ufua 
— measures insuring sanitary condition* in factories, 
preventing the labor of young children, and limiting *he labor of 
women in factory, mine, and shop. There had b<en much opposi- 
tion to overcome, however. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the owners of factories, dwus, and shops were /irmly 
convinced that the government had no right to interfere with a 
man’s private business, and they strenuously resisted govern- 
mental regulation of industrial pundit ions. Because the busi- 
ness men insisted upon “industrial liberty, ” little could be done 
to fetirve the erttfli conditions in mine and in factory. The first 
attempts to cope With the situation were inadequate. We read 
with amazement, for example, that it was necessary to pass a 
special act (the Act of 1819) just to declare that children uhder 
nine years of age should not be compelled to work more than 
twelve hours ja day in cotton mills. Even by’ the Factory Act of 
1844, grown women were allowed to work twelve hours every 
day, and children twelve hours on alternate days or six hours 
every day, and this act made no attempt to dead with any but 
textile factories. In 1847 the working day in textile mills was cut 
down from twelve to ten hours. During the ’sixties the workers 
fn other industries than textile were given the benefit of similar 


regulations. In 1874 children under ten years of age were 
legally prohibited from working in textile factories. These and 
other haphazard regulations, together with provisions for the 
Inspection and sanitation of factories, were codified by the great 
Consolidating Act of 1878. A second revision and codifidttftn 


»tedk place in 1901, when the minimum age of child- workers was 
■fjrihri to twelve yeers, elaborate provisiofltt^ime designed to 
i^ttre sanitary working-conditions, and careful inspection was 

. ^coal-wanes, conditions woe at the cutset even worse 
jiplpil factories and relief equally slow. Nft until 1842 were 
giri^tnd boys under ten year* of agefxduded from the 
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vith the men, half- 


dragging bags ofcoal or p rotting cam oi ore. * >«• a— V~. . 

t£ history of mining Was the preparation of a 
remsfetions in 1873; by Which women, girls, and boys * * 

excluded from underground labor. • 

' died to take reasonable precautions lor the 

^^tepSwpose of factor)' and mine acts passed between 1819 and 
lnoi had been to insure safe and healthful conditions in nun 

KS. *» * p*®** 11,6 em P lo > TOent of t« w 

lafcot ^ children, which wait breaking op the home and ruin % 
the health of the foUowing generation. In 1909, h « wt * N ‘“' 
Liberal government struck out in a new direction by 
.the right of the state to regulate wages, in addition to > J*~ 
Vfeing the conditions and hours of labor the 
Was incorporated in the Trade Boards Act ot W, w f htch f *»”~ 
Urited wages boards — composed of representatives <• employ^ 
a»d employed in equal numbers — to fix the minimum wa^j , 
Which should be paid to workers in the so-called tm 

<fe. tailoring, cardboard box- making, machme-miu^te-raaJ^Jg 
finishing, and ready-made blouse-making. 1 ^ **\™*l 
;• fessediy an exceptional measure to co 5 * with the evil* J w «ted 
uw y *orin the sweated trades, the workers were partnutariy 
^lefeMdbia, being compelled to wo* irregularly, at home or #» 
M amvmdrt foul-smelling r«oms (“sweat-shops }, at «“ 

" The principle of govcriudi&tal regulation of wage*. a» tem* 
a^»A fa the benefit of sweated labours, was desti ned three 
yf yr c later to receive an important and atfnewnft 
ungxpect cd application. If* * 9 * * th<? contwiBiW 
out on strike as a result of a dispute ab«*t *•§*• 
More than a million miners ceased wo*, and 
t supply of coal ^threatened to 
; border to avert such a disaster, Mr. fefttth humedg 
hvtommm enact a Minimum Wage Bill whkhWWM 
i the main principle, if not the exact details, of the wig* 

‘ fJm miners contended that ewt^Wult atom <*#** 

. wage of at hast* |s- a d^ <|fc*s) ** ** 
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labor and each boy nf *4 yearn ax. a day Lv t«id of estabfisfcint 
the fixed rate of $*, a day f% ^entire kingdom, the gweS- 
meat’s bill provided that the exact figure of the minimum wane 
should be determined separately in each district by a local 
board. |ilt the principle that the government may estaW a 
minimum wage by taw was firmly established. * 

The Minimum Wage Act was haile«l by Socialists as a joyous 
hatWfigcr of future triumph, foreshadowing the happv day when 
the government would insure to every citizen a full 
fit# 'fair return for his labor. But the Act of IO i2 m m™ * 
contemplated no such revolutionary purpose : it pro- “W® w *«* 
posed to establish not a fair wage, but simply a minimum wage. 
The distinction is important It is the same distinction which 
ran through all the social legislation of the Libera! government. 
It is the distinction between abstract justice and practical 
benevolence. The Liberals were nut so much concerned about 
apportioning to every man what is justly his, as they were intent 
fipOB guaranteeing to every m|p at least a certain minimum of 
health, wealth, and happiness. Even the j> torest and most 
unfortunate pauper must not be allowed to sink below a certain 
level of comfort and cixd fixation. To bring up the straggling 
rear-guard civilisation is the ideal of the new Liberals, and df 
their laws. 

The statesmanlike altruism of liberals like Lloyd George 
and Winston Chufchill may sometimes work in harmony with 
the less lofty motives of calculating business men. 

«*nployera of labor have reragtiy come to the v*m • 
conclusion that in the long run it pays to haw work- ®*®* 45r 
ingmen clean, intelligent, well-fed, well-housed, comfortably 
respecting. What is lost in higher wages and addi- 
twnal expenses may be gained in the increased efficiency, energy, 
and honesty of the workers. This at least is the argument which 
has persuaded many capitalists to abandon their former opposi- 
^^ tUa ^I a>Ur8gC social legislation. 

^ fef«BC»en had much to> regulating 'the 

«>n<fitions, hours, and wages of labor. Nc me of the above- 
mentioned raeasumfcflclieved what.wa& prohabftr the most sfeute 
> all . ■ S «§■ tik* aonr «*!■&>. were unable to 
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port themselves-lfd , usually been Uil • r> ■ ,v>. , irom ■ 
friend* and aeaijf 6| «W, of those grim wurkhou-ies - the last^I 
sort of the poiff *“"’®wre like prisons than houses of oma**A 
charity VsrioitKldteratioats of the work house system Hmum* 
were made fro® time to time as the century wore ,98 * ' ' t 

on, but the question was not settled. In 1906, however, the'’ 
Labor members in Parliament asked that the .-/.ate .ffiouW provide 
pensions for all old people whose incomes were insufficient for 
their supfrort, juAt as it provided pension: for ;> 'diers. The 
Ministry, approving the idea, in 1908 introdudW a bill which 
guaranteed to every freribn over seventy year of age, whose 
annual income failed to raced $io> a weekly pension of $1 25. 
In 1913 almost a milHou old people <vw reeeiviag pensions. 

In the following year, Parliament took up the question of the 
unemployed. Always there weSre in London, and in every, large 
city, thousands of able-bodied men, starving and with- 
out work , many of them through no fault of their own. *" 


A par:'.' in some distant stock market, the failure of the gw t**»* 
American cotton crop, or a falling-off in the demand 
for calicoes, might be the ultimate cause for the closing 
down of an English factor)* and so throw a thousand English 
laborers out of work ; other thousands were left stranded by 


the fluctuations of the icc-busines^. or the coal traffic, or the 
building trades. Whatever the ra ise, it was a great pity that 
th$‘ workman should be left destitute, simply because he could 
flhd no work to do. By an act of 1909, accordingly, the govern- 
ment created a system of government employment-bureaus, or 
labor exchanges, to inform unemployed workmen where there 
wa* work to be bad, and ^ if necessara, to pay the workman's 
ot^fare to the placi w here work was offered. It did not guarantee 
employment to every workman, but it enormously assisted the 
idle to find work. 

The labor exchanges by no means ended all unemployment^ 
and the problem of providing for unemployed workmen remained 
to be solved, in 191 1 David Lloyd George proposed fr WrM i 
the government's partial solution : the National Insur- 
ance Bill. The Bill, enacted agtheNation^l Insur- *' 19,1 
Act, had two main pr?3v4«fem,„ One "Was that workmen 
pay »|dl. pear week, i? which the employers a:ui state 
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srould add, as insurance against unemployment. The workman 
would then be entitled,, if thrown put of work, to receive 6s. or 
fs, a week. This applied only to the engineering and building 
trades, including some 2,300,000 men. The other and more 
important section of % bill aimed ‘ to pi* Aide fur Insurance 
against loss of Health and for the Prevention ami ( 'ere of Sick- 
nfaf.*’ . It affected almost fifteen millions of workers direetl/, 
a 20 indirectly millions more. By this law, the wage-earner was 
compelled to insure himself against sickness, hy pa ying from 
id to jd. a week, to which the employer added y/., and the state 
ad. In return the workman would receive free medical attend- 
ance, free treatment at hospitals, and weekly allowances while 
sick - Approved insurance companies and ben efit societies already 
fa existence were allowed and encouraged to act as the machinery 
fOr the National Insurance scheme, although the state itself 
would provide for # those who preferred to insure themselves 
through the post office rather than through a society. The 
results of National Insurance are not yet fully apimrent, but it 
tfijppears not unlikely that the provision for medical attendance 
Will materially diminish the prevalence of sickness and di sease 
and enormously relieve sufiering. 

AH the measures thus far described represem in one way or 
another the Liberal government’s benevolent desire to protect 
the poor from overwork, disease, poverty, and accident. 
The second phase of social reform is that of enc.»urag~ 
Jgjjg the poor to help themselves. and it is dune chiefly in two ways, 
ipdby the provision of education and by th** encouragement of 
trade-unionism. As late as 1870 almost half the < hi hires bad SO 
regular schooling ; there was no system of free, compulsory 
education; and the establishment of schools was left by the 
government to the Church of England or to voluntary societies. 
The* progress of education was hindered then, as now, by the 
fact that there were in England a multiplicity of religious sects, 
some of which demanded that religion should be tau gh t in the 
schools, some that education should be non-sectarian. To meet 
m&mprassing situation, the Education Act of 1870 provide^ 
“voluntary’” or church schools giving religious in- 
‘thotlid receive financial aid from the government, 
to be established — wherever the need was cleat 





- -MP^ct^ ^BoutfSdMol.," h »fckh no a — 

»IWo« traching thouU bf .Bowed. These Bo«rfsSwk 
««M b. MpportedpjttBb, by pare*.’ fees, pmiy byhS 
rate, (taxes), and partly by government subsiliVs since r*» 
He «ttnt and cost of .duration ba. been enonoo^ly ^^g - 
so tlw| m 1913 the amount expended on education from local 
, fcxesiftd government funds exceeded £30.000,000 ($, c 0 000 

in r 9 *J more than 6,5^0,000’ dufflf S 
^ * lag number of schools still remained underthe 
c4atro1 01 «W** drmommtions, while recehng Won, 
monetary grants from the government. Inasn&ch as Stmt 
majonty of these were schools of the Anglican Church theDLs- 

wnters continued to protest; and the Liberal party, representing 

Hie Dissenters, attempted to remove public education from 
denominational control by a bill of 1906. The bill was thrown 
out by the Lords, however, and the intention of the Liberals to 
wsate a system of universal, public, non-sectarian, elementary 
education remained unfulfilled. Although It failed in this 
m^ect, the Liberal government did make a real contribution to 
edjrauon by providing meals for poor students, by establishing 
industrial schools, and by enforcing medical and sanitary reguhf 
tkms to improve the health of school children. 

We can hardly eraggerate the importance of this expansion 

“ "f 1 ™* l h * *«« to play a mor^^T- 

tant and intelligent r6k* m society. For the laboring manTho 

“ t ii” e ” P8p f? Whit ParIiament k doing to help or 
Jure him, and can read m pamphlets new doctrines of social 

Ia l« c democracy , is more and more inclined to demand 
larger consideration in politics. «*»«« 

Even more important in training the workingmen to look out 
ism hC Tk Wn interests *“* been t^ development of tradc-union- 
Z*L c “ ** Uv * stated » another 

thhST r?k ^ gath f ed ^“dway & thej&rst two- n**"*- 

‘w’S’ j^. oht * taei *» «*• fclw. wilMa. of 
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"to jnScnanit PedSntliftof -Tride Unions, rapidly became * 

■sad political life. Akiraedhy their 
in rgoi handed down the f a too ns 
aployers were able to exact dtang fr- 
o«BpeBS>lto ton t^hto in consequence of strikes. That 
year the nms^er deputes (strike-, and lockouts) fell 
oft Iron 64s to 443V." ft was for this reason that the resentful 
trade unions so strongly supported the Labor party, and it was 
them that the Liberal government in 1906 passed its 
J jfc ylc Disputes Act»which safeguarded the funds of trade unions 
fpii suits for damages, and permitted trade-union “pickets” to 
Wte "peaceful persulrion” in endeavors to induce their fellqw- 
Workmen to Strike with them. Again in ipoy the House of Lords 
Attempted to^fehcumscribe trade-union activities by making it 
illegal for trader-unions to collect compulsory contributions for 
the support of the labor members in Parliament. And again the 
trade unions triumphed, in 1911 securing the payment of all mem- 
tors of the House of C ommons and in 1913 the right to use trade- 
f&ion funds for political purposes, although the members of the 
t%wm might not be compelled to contribute to the “political 
Itittd” of the trade union. * 

t'Twe Liberal government has thus removed the most serious 
obstructions to trade-union activity, political and iod wtriaL 
Moreover, since the government has erf^rcd the held to avdst in 
b earing what once ware the heaviest burdens of the trade anion, 
— the support of the rick, aged, and unemployed. — the trade 
unions have been able to devote their resources more effectively 
flu ever before to the struggle for the rights of labor, for higtor 
wages, for shorter h*>j- >. The struggle has been waged unceas* 
ingly In the industrial world by means of the strike, and in the 
Parfiamentary world by means of the ballet. To the trade»unfm 
movement .above all things else the workingman owes hie in- 
creased comfort and independence, his influence upon poHdcs, 
and his training in democratic sdf -government. 

Finally, we come to the thin) department of social reform, 
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Lloyd GeoigeV budgets kve imposed ingeasing hurdbto 
large Incomes, inheritances, nod luxuries, we have 'alreft^ppt', 
forth; it ia fem m**m? «*Jy to recall the fact Buthfe 
attack on timnwafflied revenues and privileges of the. landlord 
class deserve more tnaapaasing attention 
To the mini!* ot Davy! Lloyd George and his colleagues It' 
seemed absurd aud iniquitous that ten men should >wn a quarter 
of the dtyof London, that landlord peers should pus- The u* i 
seas w hole visages; that the landlords should have Prob!e * 
the legal power at will to tear down cottages or dispossess indus- 
trious tenant-farmers or torn farm land into wilderness ; that in 
tlH bsHwlf-cantury the niWl population should have fallen off 
by 600,000 wh$e in the years the gamdkeej>ers increased 

from 9000 to aj,ooo; that over 60 per cent of toe adult agricul- 
f ural laborers should be receiving less than. i«i. ($4.50) a week 
while rents stiil soaeed ; that weal thy landlords should be allowed 
to exact rent for thousands upon thousands of miserable cottages 
and tenements unfit for human habitation The liberals, there- 


fore, set themselves to remedy these evils. ^ 

Faint-hearted beginnings had already been made, even before 
Mr. David Lloyd George, the most eloquent advocate d land 
reform, set his hand to the task. In Ireland the government had 
stepped in to cut dotwn exorbitant rents, to protect the tenants, 
to lead peasants money from the public treasury* to purchase their 
holdings outright, land legislation in England, however, had 
lagged behind. The first important step was the appointment 
of a commission (1884) to investigate the problem. In reporting 
to Parliament, the commission made It dear that pauperism, 
drunkenness, disease, physical degeneralkm, excessive death-rates, 
and crime were in no small part traceable to the insanitary and 
overcrowded tenements in which the poor hi town and country 


were forced to live. Consequently m act was passed in 1890 for 
the housing of the working classes. This, with ti& more 

tmtwrfon* UUkMkMtMt nAMtoil nmo- 


importaat 
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prior to *9*4> — j64i§<0w^Eag bouses were condemned as unfit 
for human lw l>iW l«;:lA^r and borough councils purchased 
possibfy aoo,ooo wares of knd; In London, for example, a hundred 
thousand toasts pane fifing in sanitary dwellings erected and 
ownad oy public authorities ; and scores of towns adopted definite 
{dam for die futurd beautification and deliberate development of 
playgrounds and parks. In the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act Ci qO fr) |hc liberals made a beginning in the direction of 
glaring every laboter a garden patch.’’ In his famous budget of 
David Lloyd George gave notice that henceforth the 
harden of taxation would fall ever more heavily upon the land- 
lords. the same year witnessed an act for the development of 
rural roads and forests, and the beginning of a five-year census 
aC survey of everything concerning land-ownership - — a modem 
parallel of William the Conqueror’s eleventh-century Domesday 
Thar were but the opening skirmishes in the battle 
'which Llo^W George began in the winter of 1913-1914. 

in a series of stirring speeches that winter, the chancellor of 
the exchequer expounded the government’s program of land 
reform. For the supervision of laud reforms, a new 
administrative department, the ministry of lands, was 
to be created. Commissioners acting under the mm 
ister of lands would-be endowed with large powers : 
(1) They would privet the tenant against arbitrary 
and unfair rent. ( 2 ) they would regulate the hours of 
labor, and work towards the establishment of a minimum 
wage for agricultural laborers. (3) The “game nuisance," the 
ruining of crops by deer and the inclusion of agricultural Jand 
in the useless deer parks of the nobility, was to be restricted'. 
{4) The milhoni" of acres of land now lying waste would be 
reclaimed and afforested, — at least in part. (5) The provision 
of healthful houses and garden patches for the working classes 
would be pushed forward under national, rather than local, 
auspices. (6) Finally, the value of land would be accurately and 
equitably estimated, both for the purpose of regulating the selling 
pf real estate, and as a basis of future taxes and land 


August, 1914, Great Britain was drawn the 
war, forgetting all rise in the mad conflict of 
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auras, Lloyd George’* promise of land reform whs<as yet njt| 
filled. PosaWy future historians will w rite that the first period 
of liberal land reform, «$ well as Liberal social and ^>«H nl 
legislation, was abruptly terminated by the disastrous War of the 
Nations. It is, of course, impossible to foresee what the future 
holds in store, but it la difficult to believe that the ringing wo rds 
of David Lloyd George will be entirely forgotten : 

“You hswe hundreds of thousands of men — working un ceasingly to 
wages that barely bring them enough bread to keep themselves and their 
families above privation. Generation after generation they see their chil- 
dren wither before their eyes to lack of air, light, and apace, which Is denied 
them by men who have square miles of it for their own use. Take our 
cities, die great cities of a great Empire. Right in the heart of them 
everywhere you have ugly quagmires of human misery, seething, rotting, 
at last fermenting. We paw then by every day on our way to our com- 
fortable homes. We forget that divine justice never passed by a great 
wrong. You cym bear, carried by the brcea* from the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, ominous rumbling The chario#%f retribution 
are drawing nigh Sow long wdl all there injustices last to myriads of 
pien, women, and children created in the image of God — how tog? I 
believe it is coming to an end." 



THE HUSH QUESTION =£4# 

As the preceding section «^|ned the codperation 
Liberals with the smaller Labomi party to effect social : 
so the present section is devoted to the alliance of tW< 

Liberals with the other minor Parliamentary group, —f , 
the Irish Nationalists, — for the purpose of righting •**** . 

the wrongs of Ireland. The Liberal-Irish coalitioir : 

first came to the fore in the election of £86&ghen Gladstone 
seized upon the need of reform in IrelandaPamost effective 
campaign issue upon which to overthrow Disraeli's Conservative 
government. From that day to this, Irish reform has figured 
prominently in the platform of the liberal party. At the time of 
Gladstone’s fieri ministry' (1868-1874), three Irish grievances 
— religious, agrarian, and nationalist — demanded attention. 
Mow each of these grievances arose, what Gladstone did to redress 
ft, end what further redress has since bee^ obtained, we. shall 
outsider separately. 
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The pmee» ^Mi| ^m<an>n Qjjc faith in Jxtimd gore 
back to the snctoMp hbtfltty, when Henry VHL unable to make 
the hi^ accept Anglicanism 1 * suppressed the Irish 
mon itt twt es> appropriated the churches, established aft 
Andean hierarchy in Ireland, and assumed the title 
‘Twig el Ireland.” Despite bloody strife under 
Queen Elizabeth, despite Oliver Cromwell’s depot-U- 
tkm ofCatholics to t$e West Indies in the seventeenth century,, 
despitecrttel coercive laws in the eighteenth century, three- 
quarters of the Irish population remain to this day steadfastly 
Roman Catholic ; and Protestantism is represented only by the 
half million Protestant Episcopalians (of the so-called Church 
of Ireijpd), and a somewhat smaller number of Presbyterians, 
'.S|§» are descendants respectively of English and Scotch settlers. 
The Protestantsare congregated chiefly in the industrial city of 
Belfast, and the surrounding nine counties — grouped in the 
province erf Ulster. Even in Ulster, however, there are almost as 
many Roman Catholics as Protestants. For three centuries the 
Protestant minority, supported by British arms, imposed upon 
the Catholic majority the most crushing legal burdens; only in 
the nineteenth century ha^ anything like religious equality been 
obtained. 

„ With the first steps towards religious liberty, we are already 
familiar : The Catholic Emancipation of 18*9 removed tie 
political disabilities of Roman Catholics, and practical 
freedom of worship had already been gained. But the 
Catholics were still compelled to pay tithes * to tile 
Protestant “Church of Ireland” for the support of 
Protestant clergymen, many of wham lived in England. 
Against the tithes Daniel O’Connell the Irish leader, had vainly 
directed hi' eloquence. But when Gladstone came into power is 
*868, after an especially violent outbreak of Irish unrest, he pro* 
jMfed'to pacify Ireland by removing some of the woof grievances. 
JBp fulfillment of his promise was the dkendowment and <H&* 
of the “Church of Ireland-” DhrortabR^awnt 
;Jhe Protestant Episcopal Church was no kmgpr the 
”!<£ Deland, and could no longer collect tithes. K 
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retried, acvcrt^tes, the use- of its thurctifis 'and cathedrals, 
aud the dergymenaffrcted received ,,frsuiu ! co mpensatio n 
The ecclesiastical : Ration WUN tl-s J.i.int ally settled; and 
Gladstone was free to attack the o-- , pressing agrarian 
problem. Ireland’s once ptoomim. wouKs, industry. . 
wk should remember, had been destroy'd y i ngih-h Erased 
, legislation and Ireland’s native popuia.i ». rc iu. erf to Refon “ 
squalor and misery by the English la.u r iu,d> o < med most of 
the island. This poverty-stricken pea. udry Subsisting mainly 
on a meager but cheap diet of potatoes,' iff red periodically 
from famine — as in 1739 when one out of every live {Masons is 
supposed to have perished, or In 1846, when t b.anands of starving 
peasants fell dead on the roads, and : thousands “fled to 
America, so tiiat the population fell from more than eight million 
in 1845 to six and a half millions in 1851. The landlords, cheated 
of their rent by the famine of 1846. then evicted their poorer 
tenants who, in case of another famine, would be unable to pay 
their rents. The resentment of the peasantry tired up in revolt 
in 18.48, hut without effect. In 1850 a Tenant-Right League was 
formed to demand the “three Fs” — fair rent, fixity of tenure 
(which meant that a j>easant could hold his land as long as he 
paid rent), and free side (i e.. the right of a peasant to self his 
tenancy). These rights thought the Leaguers, wm>M insur» ■ the 
tenant against arbitrary eviction. Nothing was acecumplishod. 
however, until the enactment of Gladstone’s Land Act of 1870, 
whfrh forbade the landlord to raise rents at will, ot arbitrarily 
to evict a peasant without paying for whatr er improvements the 
peasant had made. The Act of 1870 was ineffectual., however, 
and the agitation for the “ three F’s ” was renewed in the next 
decade by the Land League. The Irish peasants were rapidly 
Coming to the conviction that the agrarian system would never 
be refome&ttirim Ireland could gain the right to govern itself, 
and they, therefore, gave hearty support to a political move- 
ment for Home Rule. In vain the government attempted to, 
suppress the movement. The situation became so threatening 
that Gladstone attempted to padfy the peasantry by granting 
t*«fr demands. His Second Irish Land Art (iSSrN practically 
«totoded 'tSx^titmTs” etabBsbinfa Land Court to foc fofr 
mu IntmdftctojHo 6*t*pd fr°l* Auwrto. . 
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«ai^jNOT<|Ctfc* unjust eviction, and aJlowfng 

them'fe adi their l»ldings.^TheLand Court succeeded In *f- 
quarter but did notgUe permanent satisfaction 
l tgrai|in reform was not the work of Gladstone, 
. ^v*Chfa». *£Jter tentative efforts the sectad 
Xfc*j : £i' Safisbury ministry in 1891 carried a general Land 
~ Purchase Hast, under which a tenant was enabled, if 

to purchase his holding outright from the 
from the government a sum -equal to the 
For file years the peasant would- pay four 
1 per cent on the loan, and for forty-four years 
hut this payment amounted to much less than his 
and after 49 annual payments he would be an 
Thousands of tenants rushed to avail 
the scheme, and the foundations of a more pros- 
perous teeland were firmly laid. Another Land Act of 1896 still 
- farther facilitated tho^r cation of a free Irish peasantry, and the 
Lhcal Government Act of 1898 gave Ireland autonomous county 
govermnfet, which still further improved agrarian conditions 
Famine# and evictions were not yet ended, but rural Ireland was 
immeasurably happier than ever before. 

Before the close’of fi|e nineteenth century, then, Ireland’s 
Jtdl^ous and agrarian complaints had been at least partially 
a Mtfc . heeded, but there remained j>olitical discontent, and it 
naMm was due to nationalism . Let us now go back and trace 

tfib development of nationalism in Ireland. Before the twelfth 
dSlSuiy Ireland, independent though disunited, had possessed her 
Prior*** own kings, her own culture, her own speech. In the 
*jN* fateful twelfth century, however, English invaders 
had conquered at least part of Ireland for King Henry 
Under Henry VII. “I'oyning’s Law ” had been passed, sub- 
aB the acts of the Irish Parliament to the approval of the 
l^g-Bah government. Henry VIII had assumed the title “king 
'Ireland.'’ ^ Meanwhile great Irish estates had been granted to 
babbles, but English authority was not much respected 
small district in the east, known as the Irish JPlip« 
1 , English and Scotch colonists were extensively 
In 1641 the native Irish rebelled against the 
W <U»Uy subdued <1649-1651) % Oliver 
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l 0 m of the Revolution of jL 

^«b(®o»^ to^jBfentM in the battle oU^ty®^ 
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^descendants 



the defeated rebels emteitted u^i| ^ 
i names famous in French history, 1 , 
later, %new revolt oocuired in Ireland, engineered: 
e v however, by the Protestant settlers whortkented 
reatyietlofs on Irish trade. The insurrection was 
successful, and, aS a result, Ireland gained JPome Rule or 


legislative autonomy for eightemi ye 


a-»8bo)^that* 


is, Protestant Ireland gained Ho^e Rulv for duntil 1793-. the 



During 
was or- 
and insti- 
„ , gave the 
c Home Rule' 


Catholics had no voice in the Irish 
the period of Home Rule, a society qf Unit* 
ganized under the influence of file French Revol 
gated the* unsuccessful insurrection of 1798. 

British goveooaent an excuse for terminating 

regime. The Irish Parliament w bribed to abolish itself, apd 
Ireland was joined with England and Gotland in the United 
Kingd <m of Great Britain and Ireland (xfoi). Laws ware hence- 
forth made for Ireland hy the Westminster Parliament, in which 
sat twenty-dght Irish peers and a hundred Irish C6mmoners. 

Subordination to a British Parliament was in itself irritating 
to Irish patriots, and, when that BritishgParii&ment showed 
itself consistently hostile to Irishin teres ts, the voke^^ ft)ft 
became intolerable. Yet the first great agitation for w w jptp t 
repeal of the Act of Union was cgderly and peaceful 
under the leadership of the famous Daniel O'Conneli. When 
O’Connell’s peaceful Repeal movement was suppressed in 1843, 
more violent spirits took up the cause, formed a 41 Young Ireland ” 
party, and unsuccessfully imitated the Continental revolutions 
of 1848. In the next generation Ireland’s cause was again revived 
when thousands of Irish-Americans who had f ought in the Ameri- 
can Civil War (1861-1865) organized the “ Fenian BrotherhrxKl ” 
to emancipate Ireland, and In 1867 a ttacked Canada while simul- 
taneously raising the standard of revolt ht Iceland.. As always, 
revolt failed; but not. entirely, for the Parian disorders con- 
vinced. Gladstone that Irishrdoimwap silly needed. Glad- 
stoJte*as we h*ve seen, then secured t^IXiafltablishment (1869), 
mmani m t mlA a . s rwr.. — Charles \ 


I passed a Land Act (1870) ; 
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The Nationalists pem&ed thedri- 
Rule was the only sutecure 
political Heme Rule party* 
r eighty representatives in the Pnfit. 

agpin sought to buy off the Home 

• piMljp aLaadAcs, (1881). When the agitation only 
l,m 'An government for a time imprisoned Parnell 

4 t ftfetsae Gladstone had championed Irish reform while he 
.ypo^ mmai Ride and antagonised Home Rulers. In <886, 

• "however, a Conservative ministry was in office, and 
Gladstone, leading the Liberal Opposition, needed the 

[ W» 86|rotes of Parnell's Home Role faction. Then was 
v ) 5 4 ; «o«ududo($5the alliance between liberalism and Home 

Rule t the Irish members helped Gladstone into offu e, and Glsd- 
Itesfot prepared a bill to establish, a quasi-indt pendent Dublin 
a juk Many of the Liberals revolted against Gladstone's 
hflwever, and united with the Con^r* ;,!ives ! > defeat 
the Home Rule Bill of iM> andi ou.t Gla*L>t< ne. 
Seven years later Gladstone s coalition, again < onfrol- 
Img a majority in the Commons, passed the Second 

# Home Rule Bill (1893). The bill was defeated by 
of Lords, however, and Gladstone, now over eighty 

soon withdrew from public life, 1 In the years front 
‘ s the dh^rganized Liberal party remained k oppo- i 

Home Rule in the background, the Vnkmst rninbdjy 
^kfeavoring to ignore nationalism while instituting agrarian 
kMS/hopkg thus to “kill Home Rule by kindnm ” 
v .State Rule would not be killed. The Irish National ist party r 
1 W % John Redmond, with cighty^odd members In t h e 
£ -fc*. * i**»aad for 5^ 

ition of Nationalist aspirations. The ' 
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Bffitftftt suffragist; Hilaire BeL’^t «.ni Cecil Chesterton* 
iCrftr), ft were andfctment. 

H 4 Ilagtam. Carlton H i es, BrUiA Social 
document* illustrating, action of the British 
for the partial solution of grave social prob- 
' Legislation, labour Movements, and Labour 
:f. Mssterman, The Condition of England, 
h (editor), Life and Labour of the People in 
the result of a detailed investigation of the 
ng conditions of the working classes of Lon- 
t»n; B. S. Rowntree, Poverty: a Study of 


Town Life, ad od. (tpos), a painstaking study offlfce condition of the work- 
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Charles Booth though much slitter in bulk ; Edouard Guyot, Le socialisme 
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of At Muni LahmWroNen (#9*3) ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English 
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W. a Beveridge, Unemployment, id ed. (191a); M. F Robinson, The 
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Copper atac Movement, and Trade Unions of Great Britain (1913); Beatrice 
Potter (Mrs, Sidney Webb), The Co-operative Movement in Groat Britain 
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Xfogdom : a Shtdy of Ac Development and Administration of Ac Law 
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temporary Ireland, Eng. traas.(r9o8), containing an excellent account of 
wne land question and of educational and religious problems, with much 
historical background; 'Alice E, Murray, A History of ihc Commercial 
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tim Restoration (igoi) ; w. %, 0 ’Brka, Great- fami nr v f Ireland and a 
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Charles Stewart Parnell (1014). a brother's intimate study; J Shaw- 
Xsfcvbt (Baron Eversley), Gladstone and trdaod.tk t Irish Potiey of Portia 
hmtfrom 18^1894 (» 9 n); Michael IMivitt. IMfon of Feudalism m 
Ireland, or the Story of the Land League Rewlulioa {1904; : Sir ilir^sn;** 
^onkeu, Ireland in the New Centory (iwt); T. D. Tnprnm. A Historr 
'jtf tad Jjzgislatizf Union of^fjftAXl Britain and Ireland i * <>87), tn tempt 
to justify English policies toward Ireland ; S. Rmmbmm /editor), AtaiM 
Borne Pule: ike Case for the Union Ugr2) t d <xtflectmof partisan uudhm 
by A. J. Balfour, J A Chamberlain, Sir Edward Cation, and other cm- 
apicaoua Unionists 
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’"'tmto. XUZOpS, 1870-1614 
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I, THE THUU> FRENCH REPUBLIC 

. f '.v ** 

Th* Making of the Rmrnuc 




The French political grouj« that during the last years of 
Napoleon HI had supplied the chief criticisms of his imperial 
regime, were rile R^Sfirans, the Liberal Monarch- _ T | r[ |||| 

ists, and the Sorjplljrta. It was only natural, then, *ry Proo 
that when disaster, overtook the imperial arms at °* 

Sedan, these same factions *t f Paris should hasten to jupabuc, 4 
declare (4 SeptgmBfe - , 1870) the deposition of Na- 
polcon III angitis djmasty. They proclaimed a " re- 
public” to take the place of the discredited empire, because* that 
was the only name which seamed sufficiently compretnmshe 
and elastic to hold together their discordant elements. B> 
“npublic” eadfcof these three groups meant a different thing: 
most RepubUcanll though t of it as a restoration of the bourgeois 
Jacobinism of 179a and *848 ; Liberal Monarchists perceived in 
it a temporary scaffolding for the erection by a democratically 
inclined Bourdon prince of a govenuadtt 4 ft France modeled 
after that o! Rmfowd ; and tiie Soqglists dittoed of the speedy 
fulfillment of Xml Marx's communist schemes and economic, 
as well as political, democracy. 

So long as Paris was besieged by Germans, the three group 
held together fairly well. Socialists participated actively in 
the national defense. Gam bet ta, the Republican ^ 
leader, and Thiers, the Liberal Monarchist, were the National 
two moat conspicuous supporters of the Provisional ***® m t ^ 
government : Gambetta, escaping from Paris in a 
balloon, became the heart and soul of th§t stubborn patriotic 
resistance Which protracted the hope&Sstruggie for several 
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months, while ThiC|%|ttj^sf«iolt a diplomatic mission to every, 
important European; capital in a vain endfSvor to obtain 
foreign assistance for France. But when at length in January, 
t&;i, Paris surrendsred to the Germans and a truce was agreed 
to in order that the French people might elect a National 
Assembly to treat for peace with the victors, then a cleavage 
“ ^ ge t ween Republicans and Monarchists, The latter 
Ware wtiMEyfor the sake of peace to mala wen unfavorable 
terms wj MB e Germans; the former, anxious not to handicap 
the repsipflu the outset with a disastrous foreign treaty, were 
bent on Continuing the war. 

this issue the first electoral lampnign under the Third 
iblicwas waged in February 1871 . w ith the result that of the 
ttsllM’ seven-hundred-odd rep rest.* ta lives who were elected 

•sthi* by universal manhood suffrage of the French nation, 
° M * , ** riw * five hundred were reckoned a> Monarchists and only 
two hundred as Rqmblicans. The apparent triumph of the 
jleoarchists did not prove that the na’i-'n preferred a monar- 
chical form, of government but simp'; ml that the over- 
whelming majority of the French pr. ■ a-> if dek and tired of 

the German War. * 

>v The National Assembly, meeting .v Iff -;kajx. naturally 
refused formally to sanction the Republic, cur terming itself 
!*■ _du~ with choosing Thiers a- •head uf the executive 
«lM«e . " power*' and with deciding that he :4 m, aid exert i*c his 

power under the supervision of th< .W-mbiy and with, 
the aid of ministers chosen and dim ted hy himself. 
Having thus by the so-called Compart of Bordeaux (sj February, 
1871) arranged temporarily for the internal government of 
France, the National Assembly, with ps .Monarchist majority 
moved to Versailles, and in due time ra tiffed the humiliating 
treaty of Frankfort (May, 1871), according to which, as we 
, hav^lprned,’ Alsace and the greater part of Lorraine were 
ced^l haitiNs newly created German Empire, and France premated 
,i> jp|y* # ilrar indemnity of fixe billion franc?. Thus the find; 

‘the National Assembly — the work for vhfcfc it had ’ 
Revoked — was accomplished and peace wag 

* *'S«* above, p. tot. 
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But before Hut ittifiettiw of the treaty with the 
another deavage appeared in the groups that had acclaimed the 
“republic,” a cleavage between the Parisian work- 
ingmen gift jpT 'hotttpeia Assembly, a cleavage that SSm wm 
led to th(t Idd but terrible avil war known as J* Xawla- 
the Oanmuite. “Commune” in France is the Ordi- cSZZm 
nary word siffsifj? !#A§ the local government of what in °* *«**• 
the United States 9 W be termed a township or a 71 
municipality. Nc^r it so happened that, in |he troubled con- 
ditions within Paris con s eq uent upon the rigorous five-month 
siege of the city by the Germans, an unofficial “ central com- 
mittee,” which had been elected by the workingmen to look 
after their interests, and had been installed in the headquarter* 
of the Socialistic ‘‘International/’ fused with another “central 


committee ” of Republican guardsmen to form a Joint Com- 
mittee which established itself in the rity-hail and took over the 
actual government of the Commune of Paris. 11113 revolu- 
tionary Commune, reinforced by a municipal election conducted 
under its auspices, constituted the real government of Paris 
from March to May, 187:. 

This Commune was at no time a homogeneous body. Of its 
members, nearly half were bourgeois Radicals of the type of 
*793, while the other half, composed of workingmen, were 
divided about equally between Socialist members of the Inter- 
national — followers of Karl Marx — and Anarchist disciples 
of Proudhon* Yet common grievances held it together Paris, 
especially its workingmen, ted suffered from the recent war 
more severely than any otter part of France. Paris, being pre- 
dominantly Republican, distrusted the Monarchist Assmbly 


and diriked the transfer of the national capital ten Pam to 
Venudlfes. Wont of all was the economic distress in the dty. 
Hot <afly were the factories shut down aid tee labor-market 
glatted by teh sodded disbanding of a hoa tA Ailar troops , but 
the Verat^fovepunent ordered rite of the payment 

of raris and notes, Which had been $m$mm during the war, 
ate at titesame rime suppressed rite iteMp of the franc and- 
adite! ? ^%^wage to wteMilliteiEte which had been 

■ ity of workingmen 
we» Urgently de* 
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maBded hi view, of the exhausted condition of the national 
treasury, but they wore quite naturally deemed i\\ the working- 
men to have bocndict ate d not so much in their interest as ht 
that ol the qpparaipi middle classes. . 

So the C omm u ne of Paris revolted against the National As- 
sembly, declaring that the dty was free and sovereign and that 
- v ®**och state should consist simply of a loose fed- 
1 , oration of self-governing Communes. Most of F ranee, 

^ 22 “ outside of Paris, angered by this outrage on national 
patriotism, flocked to the support of Thiers and of 
thegfcnaiiks Assembly, and fighting began. The actual mili- 
tary operations, which lasted from i April to ?8 May, 1871, 
were the usual story of the siege and sacking of a city : the slow 
advance of the besiegers, who were better disciplined, armed, 
and generated, the taking of outpost after outpost, the attack 
on a weak position ot the rampart near the St. Cloud gate, the 
entrance of the Versailles troops, the desperate defense behind 
the barricades, the capture of one section after another, the 
firing of public buildings, the assassination of the archbishop, 
the fougk efforts of the conquerors to stay the flames and to 
exterminate the rebels, the frenzy of the vanquished and the 
ferocity af.the .jrfctors, the piles of dead, the ruined buildings 
and squares, the wholesale massacre of prisoners, the deporta- 
tions andimprisonniems. The number of Parisians kitted by 
French soldiers in the last week of May, 1871, was at least 15,000, 
and possibly double that number, it was a terrible fate that 


such a cruel siege and capture of Paris should follow so closely 
upon the siege and capture of the dty by the Germans, but it 
was an inevitable aftermath of the trickery' and ambition which 
had precipitated the Franco-German War. The real 


of the Paris Commune of 1871 were not the woddagMB* hot 
Bis m a r ck and Napoleon HI. 

the suppression of the Commune made it certain that hr 
many years to coroe the Third French Republic woidd 
jpccaove its moderate and hotffpdb character. The 
vmaben both of Sodalista and of Anarchists were 
gMffffy dim i n i she d, and their principles were ,4b* 
rnFFT " ^ kbe *jjK* *4 the BWho. At the same time!' thfe wfi . 
fossae. Htt CT n e a s wh ich rankled ht the minds of Communists who 
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survived, served in the long run to commit a group of 
workingmen to ultra-Radicalism. 

By the aid of May, 1871, Thiers and the National Assembly 
had made Mace with the Germans and had restored order in 
France. The Assembly, however, despite Republican 
protests, gave no indication of a purpose to ter mi- 2^S5). 
natelts career. In fact, the Monarchist majority A ' 
proceeded on 31 August, 1871, to enact the Rbet 
Law, whereby the Assembly arrogated to itself full power not 
only to make laws for France but also to draw up a constitu- 
tion for the country and conferred upon Thiers the new title of 
“president of the French Republic,” stipulating that he should 
thereafter be responsible to the Assembly and implying that he 
would be removable by majority vole. From August, 1871, 
more than four years were to elapse before the National As- 
sembly would dissolve, and they* were to be four years of su- 
preme importance in laying the foundations for a new era., 
Phroughout two of the four years Thiers himself was the 
guiding spirit. 

In the first place, the government reorganized the national 
finances and floated additional loans with such «m*»ng success 
that in 1873 the final installment of the war Nt 

of five billion francs was paid to Germany and He last &>nai 
German troops were withdrawn from French soil' 
fact that the great bulk of the prodigious loans wSreJUW*** « 
subscribed to by Frenchmen, and a goodly part of ***** 
them by peasants, was at once a proof of the wealth of the 
country and a guarantee of the stability of the new r<*ginwt. 

Secondly, elaborate military' reforms wore inaugurated/' Fol- 
lowing the example of victorious Prussia, universal compulsory! 
service was decreed, the term being fixed as five years ns ttanuj 
'in the active army and eleven years in the reserve, *•**■» 
and the only exemptions allowed being in the cases of clergy- 
rnen > teachers, and sons of widows. Moreover, strong fortresses . 
were erected along the new German frontier and the defenses of 
were strengthened; the provision of arms, ammunition, 
fttgpBes was perfected; and navai construction was 
St was apparent that France*. though lately de- 
was ttsrfved to rctafak her positio^ and prestige 'as *, 
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* “Cheat Power, and influential Frenchmen wwe *f* 

■ ready thinking of a ** War of Revenge” for the recovey of 
iMsace-Larraine, MiKurism became an early attribute of the 
Third Republic. * ,/ 

TbWftfc ||t KISS tibia some National Assembly that reformed 
the fefc^l g^mnment of the country and devised the form of the 
ceotiiiQ^^ which, with slight modifications, ha* 

dusedjft#fc»o* for a longer period than any governmental sys- 
tem thaoc the days of the old regime and of Bourbon absolutism. 

Is reforming the local government the members of the Na- 
tion*! Assembly, whether Monarchist or Republican, were in 


ffim fimiM 

mttoa t,t 


practical agreement*, The system of local adminis- 
tration, planned duiWg the Revolution and developed 
under Napoleon I. had since been preserved by Louis 
XVIII, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Second Re- 
public, and Napoleon III; and now that the Rgris 
Commune bad been suppressed, there was no aetfotia deo^id 
from any quarter for an essential change. For administrative 
purposes, therefore, France continued to be divided Into 86 
Departments, or 87 if the ‘'territory of Belfort" — a remnant of 
Alsace — be considered as a separate Department, with the 
addition, for most purposes, Of the throe Deportments of 
Algeria. Each Department remained under a Prefect, named 
by the central government, and assisted by a General Council 
elected for six years by universal manhood suffrage. Under the 
Third Republic the powers of this General Council were ex- 
tended so as to include the apportionment of taxes, relief of the 
jwoTj jand caw of thr highways and public schools. 1 Each 
De p artm en t continued to be divided into several Arrondisae- 
rneats, or Districts, which ware under Sub-Prefects, likewise 
appointed by the central government and advised by popularly 
«feS$pd. Councils of the Arrondissemeat. Each Airondfsscmettt 
to be divided into Communes, the lowest unit* of 
>t- By 1911 there were 96,241 Communis hi 
which more than half had fewer than 500 inhab- 

: lf«5h imd only a lew bad"'* population hr excess of 

Aji Mfl j&riafctnM on of ea*h Commune was ■} 
elected for fq«rs»?» by ^ 

T. . 
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hoodaufirage, itffltt a Mayor chosen by the Municipal' 

Inan Intermediate position between the divisions of tb 

ffissemeats and the Communes survived the Cantons, not 
administrative districts, but as seats of justices of thepedefe '• 
Such is the framework of local government that haw aS&iA '" 
in France throughout the period of the Third Republic. To Its 
absolute uniformity, theonly exception h in the ad- 
ministration of Paris,*where the duties of government Qanmmmt 
are distributed among a special Prefect of Police »nd 
the regular Prefect of the Department of ire Seine - both 
appointed byihe central government — and a peculiar Municipal 
Council, composed of four elected representatives from each of 
the twenty Ammdfmements (|Huds) into which the city is 
divided, each Airondissement pressing a Mayor of its own. 

Of this whole framework, centralization is still the distin- 
guishing duractofaitic. The central government has the right 
ppmmAiate a^'ng^Cts and Sub-Prefects, as well as cu- 
the right to veto any act of a General Council, a Coon- Ch*r»ct*r 
dlof an Ammdksement, or a M unicipal Council. The *• 

ninety Prefects, moreover, are the very eyes and the 8p*m«r 
right arms of the central government ; they make fee- m 
quent reports to it of what goes on in their Depart- 
ments; they apjxunt numerous subordinate officials ; they super- 
vise the execution of national laws, control the local police, and 
themselves enjoy the power of veto over the acts of any represen- 
tative body within their respective Departments. The Prefects 
are the real successors of the Intendants of the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu. The centralization of administration, which* has 
proceeded further in France than in My other country of the 
world, operates in practice to Insure the faithful, uniform ex- 
ecution of national laws throughout the entire country and to 
enable one readily to fix the reaponsthiKty for 4ny non-enforce- 
meat of law. Moreover, involving, "aa it does, the popular 
of tatthree or four officials, M tends to produce |he 

patrietd^fy simplicity andfhe 
^ attention upon the qwffifications of the fsw 
; other han<^ Respite the elabocttc 

,*y* ate Opposed to safeguard 

iofl*jK>ns. 
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servants against arbitrary dismissal from office. tiki cm* 
ti»S*td foveromeKt'^M# «fften been accused of using its 
control of local government to promote personal and par- 
tisan ends, to influence national elections and to reward 
Iriendsjrith offices. 

v l i»ile the members of the National Assembly proved to be 
unanimous in 1871 in their desire to maintain and fortify 
tho relatively venerable institutions of French local 
government, they fell to quarreling bitterly about 
the future form of the central government. Should 
it be a republic or a monarchy ? When it is recalled 
that five hundred out of the seven hundred deputies 
were avowed Monarchists, it may seem surprising 
that the question was not promptly and vociferously 
answered with the word "monarchy.” But a grave 
difficulty lurked in the fact that the Monarchist ma- 
jority was split into three seemingly irreconcilable factions, none 
of which alone possessed a controlling vote. Of the three factions, 
the Imperialists, as the followers of Napoleon III were henceforth 
styled, were naturally, in view of the recent disastrous war an 
almost negligible quantity, but the other two — Legitimists 
and Orieani.sts — were numerous and very quarrel-ome. The 
Legitimists supported the claims of the count of Chantbord 
(18*0-1883), grandson of Charles X, and worked for the 
restoration of a government a- far as possible in harmony with 
the ancient traditions of From h royalty. On the other* hand, 
the Orleatiists upheld the cau-e of Liberal Monarchy as exetn- 
pfified in the governmental system of Great Britain and as 
feasible in the person of th< count of Paris (1838-1891),* the 
grandson of that bourgeois duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe. 
Between the count of Chambord and the count of Paris no love 
Wta fost, for the grandfather of one had not so long ago bear 
chased out of i ranee by the grandfather of the other; and 
; their respective partisans their divergent princip les were 
* *$ ve * Under these curious circumstances the Na* 
for a long time made little progress in framing 
#tfe» fef the Third Republic, The Repu b lic ans were 
onto&ittbered and the Monarchists were disputing 





democracy and nationalism * $$9 

, ^ ^ t , '* % i ' 

In 1872, however, the Monarchists were tcmporarify'^rtd|jW 
together by the confession of Thiers that their bickerings had 
converted him from Liberal Monarchy to Repub- 
licanism end that in his opinion the majority of A &nattt* * 
the French people desired a Republican form of govern- ot ^^* 
ment. In the following May they united in forcing m 
his resignation and in electing as president the unwavering 
Monarchist and Clerical, Marshal MacMahon v 1808-1 893). 
And by August it seemed as if their differences* were quite com- 
posed and as if they could proceed forthwith *0 proclaim the 
Bourbon Monarchy, for in that month the count of Paris traveled 
to Austria, threw himself at the feet of his cousin, the count Of 
Chambord, begging pardon and friendship, and consented to an 
arrangement whereby the latter should succeed to the French 
throne as “ Henry V,” while he himself should be recognized 


as heir- apparent. 

But the agreement of the Monarchists was short-lived. The 
announcement in October, 1873, by the prospective “Henry 


V ’’ oi his unalterable determination not to abandon ^ 
the principles of divine- right monarchy nor the white Ch*mbord 
flag of the Bourbons sealed his fate, and incidentally l ^ ent ' 
that of the monarchy. The Orleanists drew back 
and reaffirmed their devotion to Liberalism. Marshal Mac- 


Mahon, sturdy soldier and zealous Monarchist, acutely ob- 
served that at the very sight of the white flag of absolutism 
“the rifles in the army would go off by themselves." And the 
revulsion of feeling displayed itself throughout the country in 
the victory of the Republicans at the by-elections which were 
held to fill vacancies in the Assembly. The French people were 
obviously too steeped in the constitutional doctrines of the 
Revolution to accept a very obstinate prince, just as he was, 
with Ids okl-fashioned principles mid his moth-eaten flag. 

Henceforth but one practicable course presented itself to the 
Orleanists and other Liberal Monarchists^ and that was to 
organize, In conjunction with the Republicans, a gov- 
eminent which could serve as & makeshift tflllhecount 
of Chambord had taken the white flag to the grave and public by 
had fait Idle way to the throne open to the count of *»**£* ** 
ffcnte. -tl*e first stqria such a course was taken in 
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November, 1873, when a Ml! was passed bestow upon Marsha! 
MacMabon the title and office of President of tic Republic for 
a definite terra of seven years. So great, however, were the 
natural a n ti p a th ies between the two factions, on whose joint 
action the adoption of even a makeshift now depended, that it 
was net Until January, 1875, that the National Assembly took 
MSt step. At that time it adopted by the slender margin 
rtM | of one vote an amendment which provided b*r the 
mi election of future presidents of the Republic, thereby 
practically recognizing the Republic. Then followed 
more rapidly two constitutional laws in February ami 
a third in July. These '' constitutional laws,” thus loosely 
drafted and voted piecemeal by' a National Assembly which had 
been elected four years earlier to make jMmec with the Germans, 
and in which Monarchists still predominated, proved' to be, with 
very lew subsequent amendments, the permanent constitution 
of the 'Third French Republic. 

UrdiVv -arlier instruments of government in France, the Con- 
stitute;.. 1 Iu'as of 1875 were «’! an essentially practical eattttf : r 
G,«erom*-v »-*• y -nd do wit no thcoretiol principle#, and t^nr 
*• tr,ir 4 prov were < oniined to what was necessary to insure 
R **“ W “ the proper o] oration of governmental machinery* ha 
many respects they showed dear borrowing irora the British, , 
system of parlkinwittary government, anti in other respect# 
com||romiscs between the Repuhlkan and Monarchist framers 
The system which they established may be sketched as follows: 

The legislative power was given to a parliament, consisting of 
two elective Chambers, a majority vote of both of which fcwecdK 
tmry to enact laws. The two Chandlers, whim they meet 
fc* National Assembly, have the right to amend the 
tjoaailaws and the duty of electing the President of the Repubr - 
H^ One Chamber, the Chamber of Deputies, which in i^S# 
csi®$ri*ed 603 members, is elected by direr t universal manhood 
si^ge, 1 and is renewed every four years ; the other, the Seriate. 

' V ^ * o. 

«w«w of ciectloQ of Deputies hat mMRM atvml tbast-siwe 
tam/m 4$ Usu, u».J«r which «xh cferor votes form mtpy » 

sJhMbloent hat u> introduce# h 1*7*. In ili i 'lfh hi r 4 

1 which each Dept*tn&t 1 

‘M ^A t lw od iou awemo, «m& ifket wing forene Daw# 1 
*' '*»#• is i«t» nmw* w$ npii tail 
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eetaHtk m members, chosen l^iSdfe^ 

for mejreWt » t*i«* of tim boose Ix-ing renewed 
yearn. Th# attentive/ power was mtrusted to * "mham 
elected fey tim Natioftsl Asaembly for seven years and e j^dt 
for roflectiowt Hi* Jjpftafe *J* theoretically extremely braid, 
including tV legislation jointly with the Chambers, 

theappomment mm «H# and military officers, the right ot 
jndivkluri, fri»doOi : fee conduct of foreign relations and the con- 
durian flf however in some cases must fee 

ratified by me %3m&M **)». the mobilization of the army {al- 
though ajarinal declaration of war may be made only with the 
approvals the Oiaffl b er s), ami, with the consent of the Senate, 
the dissolution at my tone of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the direction of new elections thereto. But in practice, not a 
single oae/of these wide powers may be exerciser by the Presi- 
dent without the written countersignature of a member of the 
Ministry, who are severally and jointly responsible tf> the 
Chambers. , 1 

ia this way the French parliament is supreme in the execution 
of laws as welt as in the making of laws and in the amending of 
the constitution. The Ministry, who discharge the - f — TJ 
functions of the President and who likewise control «**• 
the whole m a chiner y of local government throughout VmSMam * 
France, must m ai nt a in a majority hr the Chambers ; if they 
fall to carry the measures they propose or i! the Chambers pass 
a vote of “ladt of confidence^’ they must resign and leave to the 
Pmidmri the task of forming a new cabinet which can command 


zmiW i Sm m Mmmm i » yl sh e a ftp On mm i&tim 1 m wwriwd. In 1889 
It mil lintfcit (feat e*d* timM&t h In frfydf toattfce, w&bfc fh* fa fl a rfft te which 
d wdv m. % Ui bc&ur* ctndidate lor m atom tawtift- 

WffihWW ■&* *** mm t bn mc p irifr *■*<» voUwmW* m*y bt tfvm 

.Wf » mrn pmtjmmitm being mMl •» VCM* Etectfew are ©cmdwct*d 
JWg* <rf * ocmimi|*o* trf CMjadtoi^ appointed % tbe Pi** 
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the Chambers* confidenciTbtts, unlike the American Republic, 
the French Republfcdator^ recognize the prinr^ferf* division 

ates all of them to an elected 
approaches the parliamentary 
... fact the French President !* re-' 
a fine figure-head, * kind of elected 
obligations am of a social 


of political gx nwj, 
parihttatgjt 1 
system of €kmi 
duced " 

British king* 

TPflfnhrt. character. 

Having drafted the 'constitutional laws, whose main provisions 
havejust beenterifekted, the National Assembly closed its mani- 
fold labors late in 1875 ; and the first regular elections 
under the Third Republic were held. The result was 
^ - the return erf a Republican Chamber of Deputies and 

,f> of a Mo n m c hist Senate, and a renewal of fierce par- 
tisan strife betweerilSe two -factions for the control of the whole 
machinery of government 

In these trying days, while it was still a doubtful question of 
republic or monarchy, the real Monarchist leader was Presi- 
dent MacMahon himself. He did all he could to ts*4 
te$d that party’s propaganda. He* appealed with 
much success to the old nobility, to the peasantry, ami 
to the soldiers. To the .same end, he utilized Ids 
secular patronage and his right, in accordance with 
of 1801, to name the French bishops. In order 
French Clericalism fully with the political cause of 
>e gave moral support to the agitation forriFrcnch 
1 in Italy in behalf of the pope s tcmpondjpwer and 
l lfhwnBy toward defraying the expense of npfan “aw 
^ - tberinsof revolution,” the great (Sd the 
■ the heights of Montmartre, where crowds of 
been shot down in 1871. And in the duke Oil 
MacMahon had far some time a , ptisan 
sought to further all these policies. ‘ ‘ 
ride, the foremost leader was Irfoo Gam* > 
Born in southeastern France hi 1838, the aeil 




Paris sad was already a hostile critic ft- 
1868 he acquired uational notoriety as 
mm*W hr a certain Dekscfo^, * jc ipaM 





who WM on ill 1 charged with collecting subscriptions for* 
monument Xa'whm who had resisted the coup d’etat of *851. 
Gambetta was l#edily elected in 1 869 to the Chamber of iW 
ties, where hejoined the small Republican minority and fnthe 
following year, voted with them against the German War. But 
once the war was well under way and the Frtfch were suffering 
severe reverses, the patriotism of GambettaBecame the central 
point of national resistance. He it was who helpt 1 to proclaim 
the republic on 4 September, 1870; he it was Who for the next 
five months, as a member of the Committee of National De- 
fense and virtual dictator of the country, displayed immense 
energy and drill in bringing army after army of raw recruits 
against the unconquerable Germans; and he it was whose un- 
quenchable spirit, never admitting defeaW«,f ought vainly in 
February, 1871, both in the doctoral campa%n and in the Na- 
tional Assembly against yielding Alsace-Lorraine and making 
peace with the national foe. 


Although Gambetta distrusted Thiers and detested the Mon- 
archist majority in the National Assembly, he entertained little 
sympathy for such extreme Radicalism as was ex- 
emplified in the Paris Commune, and he was doubt- * 

less glad to retire to Spain during the spring of 1871 *•" *•* 
white the Versailles government was suppressing civil 
way. Gambetta was an early type of a host of politicians wiio 
have figured in the annals of the Third Republic —* ariddle- 
Rafffoab extremely patrfotic, very much devoted Sf the 
' mnmmx UOmrineas prosperity, a true friend of internal secur- 
ity, whose^KdicaHsm was primarily of a political and jgii- 
gfous character not much given to special theorizing jlpph 
welfare of* the working dasses. In other words, Gambetta 
' i Republican teadera after him supported ^p|IW- 

•Jj® and with the other dedt»tagg(ffing h|nra at 

ClencaKsm. This is really what is meantrtritett dit ew|daBf 
M Gmnbetta are referred teas** Moder*tt&|L f ■ TT W; 


Ji was the moderation of Gambetta as 
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ibcerity; but few could 
30 p campaign proved to bej 

the Republicans wob, ^ 

the new Chapiber as tl iey had 
tblican ministry replacacH hat ■■G&* 
.. , ther 4 year the Monarchist a iut" 

Clerical Maphal-PreaideBt doggedly struggled on against 
powerful odd%but when»early in 1879, pasjiul elections to the 
Senate insii# Rqmblicaa control of that house as well as%f 
tiie Chamber df Deputies, he finally perched the hopele^ness 
of lda situation. He resigned the presie’etg^ in January 
and waa succeeded by Jules Grfcvy a thorough’*, 

going Republican. In theJKDowing year (i 83 go) Vj 4 he ; a«st j&C* 
government was transferred from (Pjassaiiles to Path, and the' 
fourteenth of July — fbe annlversaty of the fall of til Bastille 
and the day dear to French Revolutionaries — formally 
proclaimed the national holiday. Fraud was Republican. 

. Thus the Third French Republic, proclaimed 101870, ca me * 
felly into Republican hartds first 11*^879. Gambetta, to whom 
uwwt'he awarded chief credit lor the outcome of thf 
nine years’ political Struggle, <Sd not long survive; JSJcw. 
after a brief term as prime minister, he was aeddeft- mfejtaw 
taUykilled (188a) under tragic axcumstances. Buttiu^jp* 6 ’ 
Republicans, though theywere there by deprived of 
their ablest leader and hesorforth^endod to break up into petty 
factions, never lost control of thettate. On the contrary, from 
187® to tpt4, the Repub&msvr^aHrays growing in number 
and sthwigth and the MosmfrftffttWfert steadily declining to the 
portion 
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u following the tfetay'of *e Third Republic 
by the ahttfet complete ibsence of the tames of °°“““ *“} 
d ergytaea jpi the Kst of pronunent stateMsft * d 

publicise#; opeis also struck by 

**■*■* person who during the period stood *^<^ *«*£ 
****** ‘ ind Aouldm above other persons; m 

' thesfeipfc fact that the working majority » tbcpMitor 
y d A»f load officials, the cabinet-members, and the 
We, almost without exception, lawyers, or teachers, 
en, - niembers of the middle class, mteffigent, 
and competent, but on a uniform level of society 

’ That intt J koan pany of public men should devote their best 
meteriai «. - 

k : and it Is a fact that under the Thud Republic France 
r made greater economic advance than in any earner 
period of like duration. In line with policies of Louis 
SMhmi. and of Napoleon III, agriculture, industry, and G®®" 
mo&were encouraged in every conceivable way. Between 
jfit# and 1004 public moneys equal in amount to the huge war 
indemnity paid to Germany were expended on works of P**j® 
within France : approximately 300,000 kilometers of splendid 
new t ja ft l i wu t ys were built; 200 kilometers of canals were added 
to the evicting 1000, and all were freed from public dues (t88o) 
from private tolls ^889) ; 30,000 kilometers of new railway 
’%*re laid ; harbora'were deepened at Dunkirk, Dieppe, Rouen, 
fN antes, and Bliddfe, and spacious new ones w«e constructed 
- at te Havre and St. Nazaire. Upon the agricultural 

■— classes, still relatively very important in France because 
the fertility of the country aadf the tra^donal thri ft << the 

peasant proprietors, j OMtty fesfert ^reffe conferred ; a 
f a*v hmv 
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iaSWwitedly voted to foster W culturfe of sfflt, flau, and 
'and lOr j&e breeding of .hefeusa^farin^t urwe UNjlHBiittd 
* form cooperative «llective buying «d 

“•* mutual loa n banks and Ix-sst aace compaalegvU'is'r W* _ 
ifftftWl) under state 'gwfeaatoa'td &*&"**• 
'■ ‘ Tfc* were opened 
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of tariff protection in favor of agricultural produce, 
of wheat and beet-root sugar, partially secured by a tew of 
was cotnpleted by the great t a riff act of 1802. The. aficacfMRC 
these measures is partly registered in the fact that th^S 
value of the agricultural output of France, which between 1800 ^ 
and i860 only*©#© front four to sir billions of francs, reached in?. 
19x3 a total in excess of eleven billions. 

But the growth of French industry during the period was 
even more remarkable than the agricultural advance, .s^he 
machines in The factories increased in number «Lom m - r '' 


30,000 to 90,000, multiplying themselves tenfold in 
power, from 870,006 home-power to 8,6oo,ooc. The output ol 
the coal mines was doubled, and that of the blasHurnaocs vra« 


multiplied sixfold. Though the chief market for French inqu- 
iries was at home, there was none the less an increase of 25 per 
Cent in exported goods. It was to protect industry as well as 
agriculture that the Republic adopted in 1892 the pgticy of a 
high customs tariff. ;#• 

It was likewise to the advantage of Fretjch business that under 
the tSMLRepublic a particularly vigorous colonial policy was 
pursued^ Deferring until Part V of this volume a 
detailed treatment of the manner and extent of cokmi»i 
Freftch colonial expansion, it will suffice in this place p “ er 
to state three facts : first, that by 1914 France possessed a new 
colonial empire in Africa, in Imlo-China, and in island archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific, to say nothing of the scattered remnants 
of the old-time empire in America and in Indite, which in total 
area and population ranked second only to the British Empire; 
secondly, that of these holdings, conridarSbly Store than three- 
fourths of the area and of the population were added under 
Republican auspices between. 1879 and 19x3; and thirdly, that 
the annual trade of Franc? with her colonies steadily increased 
during the period tram^ million francs to nearly two biUfoos. 
To French <*pitaHstsjthj| new colonies afforded not only (jjffod 
pnarkets-for the sale of the surplus products of their factories 
and farms but excrileotfields far the investmtt of surplus capital 
kk such lucrative enterprises aa the devetopttent of natural re- 
..souftes and . the introduction of intemaljmprovemen ts. By 
means, of constant milltai^t expeditions aa<fcthe maintenance of 
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surpassed in tonnage andirmo* 
the French Republic preittrv^. 


distant 



*£' , 
able, at least ononjli 


» wjm-iiot the sole motive that actuated this 
t^itke Va&& Republic, Religion played 
*■< tjhe devout Catholic priest whe wand 
(dag and arms a vahaable protection for 
1 zeal among mfid$is and heathen, was 

^ to agree with the worldly business 

man; and on tjtomhieriitad, tBe business man, often strenuously 
AnttOerica! stltde, di sc ov ered the miasionaripi to be so useful 
in preparing the natives for the commodities m Watem dvffi- 
&tuen that on cokmiai mattes* he could afford tone toicrafc$g 
Clerical But even morv controlling titan religion — became 
it was more uni areally entertained by Frenchmen — was the 
potent motive of nationafism in colonial expansion. Fora nation 
which since the sixteenth century had had a glorious, if some* 
what unfortunate, history of exploration and cotonUaticn and 
which recently had suffered at German hands a d)dpdnisii> 
two of iatemationaJ prestige and the loss of two tf& ps o eincto 
In Europe, it wa perfectly natural to tnmkt ambitions and 
energies beyond the seas to other continents. HumtSsted at 
.home, France sought consolation abroad ; arid imperialism wan 
the one thing which could unite the nation. Capitalists and 
Clericals led the way, and all patriotic people followed. A 
boasted pilot of political democracy in Europe, the Third Re- 
pubhc definitely embarked upon a wholesale policy of proudly 
and arbitrarily ruling “inferior” races in other parts of the globe. 

Thus, by means of colonialism, of tariff proSXism, «K 
the matchless domestic developments in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture, — aS attended and sujpMtidby a 
'*** ''R rwt show of rafliurism, — the wealth «f Fiance 
increased under tiw.Thkd Republic ff* 
am continually add to their hnmrtraeaf|''#mifr' * 
l toon try and in their colonies, hut they beesss*'- 
oney-Jendere of the Continent, as regards 
M foteigogovernmentsand the stock- sales < 
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- — - » at* working "long SaJh >■- • 

hours lor small wages, huddled in the cities or in the ^tWath* ' 
mines, and deprived of moat comforts of life. To reduce the 
number of this claw the Third Republic dkHH& hut to amdl- 
orate their tot it enacted several measures.' In thus enter inn 
the sphere of serial politics and impressing a eu- character 
upcm the whole jpsmal* Republican statesmen wer#undoubudhr 
moved by three moUves : first, a sense of fair -play in the minds of 
many respectable mtokUe-da.<« dtfeens, mingled in some cases 
with aaJMaa. ♦ coateoted healthy working class would l*> 
i * most vdadh mtioBil asset; aocoedK & certain kar. of 
Socialism and a wHUngncss to grant some coucesakms to work- 
ingmen in order to avoid what might otherwise be a (fire race*. 

• sity of conceding all the Sotia&t demands ; and thirdly, a polit- 
ical bid for the support of the working classes against Monarchy 
ami Clericalism, Sometimes it was one of these motives be hind 
a hit of social legislation, sometimes another, sometimes all three. 

Of the soda! legislation iffaich belonged to the Third Republic 
during the era from 1871 to 1914, the following significant mm- 
ores may be cited. (1) The great Act of 189a,* as subsequently 
amended in certain particulars, regulated the erapformemt of 
women ; forbade the empfoyment of children under' thirteen 
years of age j provided a maximum working day of ton hours for 
*h workingmen ; prohibited all manual work on Sunday, except 
in certain industries, in which, however, amoiher day of the week 
rnrna be substituted for Sunday as a day of rest ; and pl a c ed 
elaborate restrictions on labor in the mines, (a) Art at t of 1893,* 
amended ut 1903, made adequate provision for the hygiene and 
<* ww ke» in industrial establishments, and another act 
of the year 1893 insured free medical attendance for working 
men and their families. (3) An act of 1900 mailed shopkeeper 
o provide seats few i 3 the tpaa c n «td children employed by 
. e*t*aried many of the Iwftny laii» to cover retail 
W-. M An net of ioo< - 
; .of. nfoeboura, u. 


a maximum 
to eight 
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' 4 > the Napoleonic act of 1*64, which bad partially recognised 
trade a nie n s, hyN^frarifing ’ foil protection and encouragement 
to tbenua$Kous activities of combinations of workingmen, 
with by 1913 French trade unions (syndicate) num- 

iiertd'.iSwt'Qwi i*,ooo with at .least two million members, 
many of them posrtasffi/ employment bureaus, libraries, insur- 
ance feg^, and even professional and technical schools. (6) An 
act of d |p created machinery for official but voluntary concil- 
iation and arbitratkwi in tike case of collective disputes between 
employers and workmen. (7) An important act of 1898 obliged 
employers to compensate workmen for injuries received in the 
course of their employment. (8) In 1911 a system of old-age 
pensions came into force in France, embracing all wage-earners 
with the exception of railway servants, miners, and sailors, for 
whom special provision already had been made, and including 
domestic servants and farm laborers ; the system is compulsory 
and contributory, the premiums being paid partly by the 
workers, partly by the employers, and partly by the state. 

The Third Republic acquired a merited reputation not only 
for an attempt to confer some measure of “social justice” upon 


the workingmen, but likewise, and in line with its heri- 
tage from the French Revolution, for repeated statu- 
tory guarantees of the rights and liberties of the m • 
dividual. “Liberty” was stressed. A law of 188 1, as amended 
twenty years later, established the right of holding meetings 
without any preliminary authorization on the part of the gov- 
ernment and full freedom of speech. Another act of 1881, 
which assured the freedom of publication, is one of the m o at 
hberal press laws in the world : by it all offenses committed by 
any kind of publication are submitted to a jury ; and the punish- 
mentior mere expression of obnoxious opinions is abolished, 
the cify penalties being for slander, libel, inciting to crane, and 
in certain instances the publication of false news. A third act, 
the famous Associations Act of 1901, decreed the freedom of as- 
sociation, by recognizing, on condition of a simple 

authorities, the legal flatus of all vohmtary 
tjbe #Jfcta ol which are not contrary to taw or topub&C 
«***$?, the monastic congregations of the 
sl ant be m # excited. 
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In this connection it may be noted that the Third 
in harmony with a general tendency of the era adopted , 
deal of humanitarian legislation Between 1871 ami j 
1914 there were more than fifty ena*,itr**nts involving - 1 
important miKlifif ations of the criminal law, due to^ 
more scientific ideas of punishment and to «: tenderer regard 
for offenders. Moreover, an important acr of 1809 not only 
gave much better protection to children who are^r fr^are-d or 
morally neglected, but also modified the Code Napoleon <0 to 
reduce the power of the father over the family. On the other 
hand, divorce, which hsd been permitted by the 0#U but 
abolished under Clerical influence in iSjA, wn‘» restored by an 
act of 1884 

Mure spectacular and perhaps more distinctive the Re- 
publican regime in Frati than economic progress has been the 
growth of Anti-Ocrkalism. dearly indicated by ^ 
(rambetta in »«;; a- th * chief issue, it came prompt!) orwi at 
to the for* ,u» soon as tin- Republicans secured control An l ^ a ” 

• 4 the machinery of government, \t that time polit- 
ic ady speaking, Monarchist and Clerical were practically 
s atony mm s* term*. Conu-eju* ntl.v the whokstk dismissal, of 
Monarchist office-holders t >: without the country 1 deprived the 
Clerical- of the influence in fiscal go\ eminent which they had 
notoriously been utilizing to serve the interests of the clergy 
and the hoped-for Monarchy; and the new Republican prefects 
and sub-prefects Income so many centers of energetic Anti- 
A writ at agitation. 


Hu Just and jierhaps most basic source of conflict between 
Republicans awl Clericals was the question of education The 
prrftmnenre in the instruction of the youth which the 
Catholic Chimb bad continued to enjoy in France crntm 
throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
and which had been magnified under Napoleon III, 
was now assailed by Rcpublicaason the ground |bat the church- 
schods were hot-beds of **--»«-**«■ T‘^|Hflp i »fcd that it 

f * 1 *e duty of a democracy to provide ednea£»for 

all children without displaying any favoritism In Ipuif 
' any particular religion, in other words, (p* Republican- 
“neufcai^wfeotdi, wU&tfae CSedc^t denounced as 
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■ optical and immid/lpHxtify through the efforts of F&d^ 
land Buisson (1841- *; * ), who was director of primary education 
from 1870 to 1896, a new system of public instruction was gradu- 
al/ evolved and applied, the first important legislative authori- 
Th 0 Fwif aatlon being p series of enactments btrdnced in the 
Uw * early 'eighties by the Republican minister of education, 
Jules Ferry (1832-1893). These so-called Ferry Laws estab- 
lished primary education in- France on much the same basil as 
that which obtained in the United States : compulsory attend- 
ance it some school was prescribed for all childreugJbut it was 
left to parents to decide whether thdr children sboEtld attend 
a public school or a private (church) school ; 1 only the public 
schoob should receive financial support from the state, and in 
the public schools none hut laymen should teach and no religious 
instruction should be given 

This educational program of the Republicans, together with 
their revival of obsolescent eighteenth-century statutes against 
“unauthorized” communities of monks and nuns, a nd thdr 
legalization of chil marriage and divorce — all offer ted in the 
e«ly ’eighties — naturally aroused the most bitter opposition 
of the Clericals, who now, almost to a man, worked *1* reedy &«; 
Monarchists for the subversion of the Rcpuhli- . 

For a while in the late ’eighties the Monarrhbt-Clrikaia 
almost succeeded in embarrassing the Republic It was in 
connection with the curious Boulanger episode. In 
view of the obvious need of assuring the utmost effi- 
ciency to the national defense, the Republi cans h»d 
not removed Monarchists from military com mand at 
. ^ time they were getting rid of Monarchists 

® tab civil employments, 'with the result that the army was the 
t** PtihK$ service still filled with Monarchists and from its 
discipline, pfcuHuly 4 .ngfrou s to Ox-RepuM*, 
himself though a genera! in the army, 
is an ardent Radical Republican . becoming minis* 
®. ut utterances shout 

; Germany had rendered him the mush 
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popular man fo n«K#— » really national utpjre — be begjm 
to show signs of m ambition to pjay a role 001 unlike ^hat of 
General Bonaparte. Distrusted now by his former rotteaguea 
and ioranpat of the cabinet (2887), General Boulanger secured 
a large Monarchist following In the army and in the nation #» 
itm Orleanists and from Imperialist, while retaining the njy 
allegiance of many other particularly patriotic people-. At the , 
same time the publication of positive proof fUt Pr esidcll 
Grivy’s #an- in-law had been guilty of trafficking in the dv* ora- 
tions of wm legion of Honor gave color to the Boul&ngiM j,.,. < t > 's 
allegations that the whole Republican regime was hopdrasly 
corrupt and unpatriotic. .Though the Republican majority in 
the parliament prevailed upon Grevy, whom they had just re 
elected as president for a second term, to resign (1887), and 
although they chose aft his successor Sadi Carnot (1837-1804), 
the grandson of the very famous Carnot who had organized the 


armies of national defense hi the days of the Great Revolution, 
the Bouiangist movement was not thereby stayed. Alt ehs 
menta opposed to the parliamentary Republic seemed to unite 
to espouse a military dictator dap under General Boulanger and 
a thorough remifl® of the constitution. Distphscd from the 


army, the redoubtable adventurer was elected a deputy from 
several Departments, capping the climax by being returned from 
Paris by an overwhelming majority (January, 1889). 

If General Boulanger’s ambition wu» as far-reaching as General 
Bonaparte's, his abihiy was infinitely less than the CorskanV 
It is prohahk that had he acted promptly ujxm his electoral 
victory in Paris, he might have overthrown the Republic by a 
UU, P fTital. But he was merely a talker and a swaggerer; be 
possessed no constructive plans whatsoever. He let the chance 
slip. Too timid to appeal to anned violence, when the Re- 
publican ministry prepared to bring charges of conspiracy against 
Mm, Boulanger preferred personal safety to precarious power, 
^“twritrfously find across Hie header into Belgium, thence to 
and was convicted folds absea^^ o th e general elec- 
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groups which had supported’ Boulanger had already fifflpo to 
quarreling among themidhres, when thd adventurer with his 
t own hand dealt the last fegow to the movement by committing 
suicide at Brussels In tSpi^ 

Several results of the Boulanger episode deserve mention. In 
the first place the Republic was unquestionably strengthened 
Bfrf- ct public opinion, both in France and abroad ; the 
»”*■««* haunting fear of a military coup d'ttat, such as had 
a * overthrown the First and Second Republics, was 

large! v banished from the Third Republic. Secondly, there 
was. a marked tendency at once to lessen jingoism and to re- 
publicanize the army ; a new law of 1S89 reduced the term of 
active service in the army from five to three years, and required 
those formerly exempt to serve one year with the colors; and 
many Monarchist officers were retired and succeeded by Republi- 
cans. Third!) . the cause of the Monarchists was seriously com- 
promised by the open support w hich both the Bourbon and Bona- 
partist pretenders had given to an adventurer who bad proved 
himself utterly inc< ;rsj>eient and worthless. Finally, Cleri- 
calism suffered sorely - so much so, in fact, that In rSqa Fqpe 
Leo XIII issued a famous encyclical letter to French Catholics, 
urging them to desist from further attacks upon the Republic, 
to accept the new form of government cheerfully and definitively, 
rad to utilize it lor the furtherance of legislation favorable to the 
Church. A small number of Roman Catholics in Fiance*— 
the so-called RaUtis - promptly heeded the papal admonition 
and became Republicans, but the majority, more zealous 
prudent, more unbending than the pojwe, clung tenaciously to 
Monarchism and fought the Republic at every turn. This open 
breach the ranks of the Clericals on a question of p o liti cal 
- t a c t ics {Moved to be a potent factor in the subsequent tri umphs 
of Anti-Clericalism. * 


Not long after the collapse of the Boulanger movement, the 
Mqpaft&ist'Ciericals were able to make another effort to dfs* 
ria» 3taq>*w •owdit the Republic. A certain Edouard DremonL 
*bwdy famous as the author of a widely-reaoK 
^ Anti-Semitic work written to 
by Jewish financiers on the ^ 
at Paris in 1892 a scandalous 
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paper* £* jfiftw i6p*0fc» width made strong appeltfia. 
ditietions fw»‘* National’ ’ union against the Jews. 1 It apj „ 
as a frieaii of the workingmen, telling them that theirrteai 

pressors were the Jewish capitalists who dominated Rqwibl 

politics* It enlisted the support of many Catholics by blaming 
the irreHgiousand Anti-Clerical legislation of the Republic Upon 
the Jfews. I| fdroitiy appealed to national patriotism to rid 
the army of Jewish influence, insisting that the J**ws ***. 
had designs upon the French military establistinent 
and that they were In practice the secret agent* of their German 


kinsmen. Thus Anti-Semitism became in France a nUving-cjy 
« whereby the Monarchists could draw to thcmsdvc- numerous 
diverse elements and gather them into a single Nationalist 
party bent upon the overthrow Of the ‘ bourgeois and Jewish” 
republic. Thb process was hastened by two notable events 
in 180.5 : first, the exposure of grave financial scandals in con- 
nection with the const nation of the Panama Canal, In which 
several Jewish bankers and Republican deputies were implicated ; 
and secondly, by thawnews that a certain Alfred Dreyfus, a 
Jewish captain of artillery attached to the general staff of the 
French army and in politics a Republican, had been con- 
victed by court-martial of selling military secrets to the Ger- 
mans and had consequently been sentenced to degradation and 
to penal servitude for life on Devil's Island off the coast # flf 
French Guiana. Here, apparently, were convincing proofs of 
the truth of Droraont’s assertions ; and Anti-Semitism naturally 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

Of the Panama scandals no exculpation was possible, but 
they were soon dwarfed by the political importance 
which, by virtue of new developments, the “Dreyfus 
affair” assumed In 1897 Colonel Pfcquart, a new ***■«• 
head of the spying system of the French army and a 
Republican withal, came to the conclusion that Drey- 
fus had been Convicted unjustly and that $he real offender was 
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' o! fortune and an imimii 

el the French atngr w||. tte i 
t up is the original verdict, aa| iitm 
. militarism was thrown on tibi|'4me 
.result that Esterhaxy was acquitted* 
(1898). Then Emile Zola, the 
in behalf of Dreyfus, publishing a 
scathing accusation of alf who had taken a decisive part in the 
case — the Anti-Semitic press and party, the alleged forgers 
of die Incriminating documents, and the army generals who had 
countenanced the conviction of an innocent man. Though 
Zok was promptly convicted of Kbd, Ms open letter was a most 
effective means of crysialKring French opinion on the Dreyfus 
case. On one side were arrayed the ** Anti-Drrynmriis ” — 
Monarchists, Clericals, army officers, Jew-baiters, and con- 
siderable numbers of workingmen ; on the other side, the “ Drdy- 
fusaids " - Republicans of ever)' stamp, including evert the 
Socialists, drawn together by the common danger to democratic 
institutions 

The victory of the * Dreyfusards.*’ foreshadowed by the «taf 
of Zola, wa.- little in doubt after the confession and suicide of 
yirtirr nf one the Monarchist forgers and after Katerhatey't 
U»*n|»r- flight from France late in i&A The ioUowing yea# 
Dreyfus was retried on the order of the supreme 
Fmith court by a new court-martial at Rennes, which, though 
Still so much under Anti-Dreyf tsard influence that it again 
ftund him guilty, nevertheless in view of “extenuating dr- 
cu mst a nc es” recommended him to presidential clemency. Anti- 
;Qwai d&ns speedily collapsed. Dreyfus was pardoned by* 
Loubet ; and in 1906 the Supreme Court annulled 
^hg Jbnaus verdict unconditionally, and restored him to the 
^reffua was promoted to the rank of major, and 
of the Legion of Honor. Picqu&rt also ww 
•f|d t«t«red, and in 190$ served as ministar 0# 
*902, was rewarded with a state burial 
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1 #wami $/&*>¥& P * €Omp*ci (wc f wUp' for many yea£ com* 

rimnded a large majority in the par&ameut and <H- - 
reeled die po&fe* Of the Republic. Thirdly, by tt«l>ra*fai 
means of new appointments Republicans gained ton- 
trol of the un^i sndby meows of an act of : 'i^o5 the **4 Ant» 
tom of active mlttuixy service waa reduced to two a « ricJ,Us * 
years, no eaejnptMm», not even of prospective priests, Uh ic al- 
lowed. Finally, legislation Maumcd a distinctly Anti -Odra! 
tone. Doubtless many Clericals bad been An 1 i-Dreyi u< i r i >nly 
because they had bdfered rinotfely in the guilt of l)r< yfus, and 
certainly not all French Catholics had sympathised with thr 
Anti Semitic agitation, but now the whole Catholic Church was 
assailed .at the one remaining menace t » the Republic. And 
it is not without * interest that many nominal anti professed 
Catholics upheld this Anti -Clerical legislation, .obviously out of 
disgust or dlsappotntmcnl with the fatal thirty years' alliance 
of OericaJism and Monarchism against Republican institutions , 
it was unmistakable evidence of the increasing stability *utd 
popularity of the Third Republic. 

Qucf among tike Clericals who were accused of systematic 
plotting against the Republic were the “regular clergy" - 
monks and religious of various orders, Jesuits, As- ««.. *+- 
suxnptlonists, Christian Brothers, Eudkts, Franck cum m, 
cans, Dominicans, etc, — many of whom conducted ’*** 
educational and charitable establishments, and some of whom, 
— Idle the famous Cnrthu^an monks, — were engaged in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings. Against them the hist 
Ww was struck. By the Associations Act of spot It was pro- 
vided that no ttBgfous <*der should exist In France unless it had 
weaved governmental authorisation and that no member of 
^unauthorised order should be penmttari to teach in any 
'Fraafce. , • The la#/ipt* ti^cBy <a|f>ficd, the govern, 
irient refusing *^*Si*F moots* aHfdfcadioos made by the 

result that within 
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minister, Smile Combes, 1 tdsder whose auspices the 
was so severely enforced, that the Associations Act not* 
exiled and silenced the Republic’s most active foes but greatly 
weakened the religious schools by depriving them of their 
teachers. It was in Rn| with the latter policy that Combes 
secured the enactment (1904) of another bill on the congrega- 
tions, whereby all members of religious associations, whether 
authorized or unauthorized, would be deprived within ten years 
of the right to teach in private as well as public schools. 

From that time forward it became increasingly difficult for 
the Catholic Church to maintain Its schools. There was an 
alarming shortage of lay teachers who would or could take the 
place of the clergymen ; time was required to train the new ones ; 
and more money than the Church possessed wav needed to sup- 
port them A audijrn growth of the public non -religious schools 
at the expense of the private religious schools followed, as was 
expected and planned - in the year 1912 -1913 there were more 
than four and a halt trillion* of French children In the former 
and only about one million in the latter. 

But before t: - « fleets of the Associations Art were fully ap- 
parent. Combe* w induring the Anti- Clerical bfoc in the 
S trw wion padinau-nt to give s« riou., attention to an even more 
ofOwreh radii ,u proposal- the abrogation of the concordat 
ansatata, which hud regulated the relations of church and state 
in France- for j.iori than a century. The pretext for 
this epochal proposal was the protest of the recently elected 
Pope Pius X against Pn dder.t Loubet’s official vtffcto the king 
of Italy in Rome (April, 1904 V In May the parliamentary 
leader of the Socialist p 4 rty, Jean Jaur&t (1859 1914), demanded 
reprisals for what he deemed foreign interference in the political 
France, and Thtophiie f )elcass6 (1852- ), the minis- 

foreign affairs in, the cabinet of Combes, recalled the 
ambassador from the Vatican. Already a gifted and 
1 ®®°^ Socialist, Aristide Briand (1862— ), had Ixta at 

parliamentary commission drafting a bill for the 
" "" c* church and state, and now that diplomatic rda- 
the yg^can were ruptured, his proposals were em- 

* Ewfle Combe* 00k ), premier tram tfo] to rgo 5 . 

Act fitted dialog the ministry of Wahkck-Roowom. 
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in iasr at the dose of 1905 after a long arid exciting 

tinder the Separation Law of 1905, the Concordat of 1801 
was formally. denounced, the adherents of all creeds were pl a ce d 
on an equal footing and were authorized to form assochtkp of 
laymen (assoeutlums culUuiUs) for public worship, and the state 
mu relieved forest payment of salaries. As transitory measures, 
ecclesiastics over 45 years of age and of over 2&>car» of service 
Irene entitled to pensions and all other ecclesiastics were to re- 
ceive a grant during a period of from four to eight years. All 
buildings actually used for public worship and as dwellings in 
that connection were to be made over, after an inventory was 
taken, to the associations for public worship ; the places of wor- 
ship for the total period of the existence of these associations, 
the ecclesiastical dwellings for a time. On jthe other hand, the 
Church was henceforth to be free to manage its own internal 
affairs without state intervention. 


To the pope and to many prominent Catholics She Separation 
Act seemed very objectionabk. In its preparation the ecclesi- 
astical authorities had not been consulted. It was ^ , 

contrary to the principles of international usage be- cmOsU 
* cause it involved the denunciation of the concordat 52 **“!* 


by one party without the agreement of the other. It w 
was opposed to canon law because it authorized laymen to 
participate by means of the associations for public worship in 
the management of ecclesiastical affairs. It was repugnant to 
fundamental law* of nature and justice in that it confiscated 
a good dmt'ci ecclesiastical property, and by ceasing to pay 
salaries to churchmen, repudiated a debt which the state owed 
the Church ever since the wholesale secularisation of church 


property in the days of the French Revolution. For these 
reasons, Pope Pius X condemned the law and forbade its observ- 
ant* ; and French Catholics formed no for public 

worship. v \f 

After two yean of chaos in the affairs ofAbe Catholic Churrirf- 
is France, daring which rime extreme Anti-Clericals d lettered 
th*t they would dose «l tie chattel exftfiegt and put an end to 
Cathode worship, while faithful C that they 
•watt die on the threshoMs of the churdttFas martyfo fo,4e»j- 
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fense of the Christian religion, m practical compromise wsayufc 
length reached through the tactfuleffoits of Briaod in enact*® 
w kb* ^ h >' which, failing the formation of .§»* 

^« iatioasfor public worship, the churches with their 
cteT orna ® en t* «Da.iarUiture were left to the disposition of 
and St at* the faithful sad clergy few thepurpo*- of marching the 

^uit, and, on certain conditions, the long use of them 
might be graiutd as a free gift tO the" clergy. In other words, 
the Catholics, though obliged to submit to the separation of 
church and state and (o the cessation of public jm merit of 
ecclesiastical salaries, were suriered to manage tbdr affaire as 
they would and in harmony with the pope and to continue to 
use their churches as places of worship. 


Thus between ;s;i and • 07 the CathoKc Church completely 
lost in France the tinam la’, v.id moral assistance of the state, the 
. f right to form any religious associations except for the 
' Mnw purpose* of charitv. the preponderance of religious 
aeon** sc ^' v!i ‘‘ an(j s'ven the privileges of exemption from 
ttnKetnUk military service and from taxation which from time 
immemorial had been accord'd to the Christian clergy . , 
This noteworthy decline of the public prestige of Roman Catho^i 
ctsm was undoubtedly due not only to a general increase, 'of 
skepticism and agnosticism in France but to the <M te 
.mistaken pobtics of the Clericals. Nevertheless trom t^Jbog- 
naaintained position of aggression against the Republic, the 
C^ericafe Were now gradually being forced into a new pod tjon 
ofdefe/weof such democratic principles as freedom of religion, 
freedom of worship, freedom of association, freedom of speech 
“"^jphhficatiOTi. Perhaps it was an indication of the revolu 
| thM was going on within the Church and a portent of the 
tittitlc and more fortunate r6le that Clericalism w.rukl 
J*y jhr future France. At any rate, there was little doubt that 
' Ttft the Education and Associations Acts and the Separation 
Catholic Church in Fiance showed in tgt 4 


decreasing, vigor and determination, 
ft were not lacking that the pa rliame ntary 
all Republican factions, which the “Dreyfayk: 
itence and from winch had hmuri 
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ht process of absolution, and now, wiph»tie Mi*].. 
ptiptc jndouite^ st reng the n ed, 'the various groups **|peh h§*|| 
cotjstlfQted S»iw«iM||tia0y*a(l naturally renew hostilities? 
with each other than axUsia&tkal. , , ',“ 


f :fi •• fa* P<tttttoi|^-#s:ooOT in France 

’ $U this point it behoove* tri |d hive in mind » peculiarity of 
the political life' of France dc<Sngui^hwig r since 1S71 very 
markedly from that of Grout Britain or of the United 
States. In the latter countricstherc art- wvll-organ- th» Group 
ized national political parlies, usually two in nun ! cr, 
that alternate in the conduct of public business. In ttn«ut&«<i 
France, on the other hand, there are very many polls 
ical groups, usually local and temporary and often sZmmS 


composed of a purely personal following, which in opin- ffi*? b- 
ion shade Into one another from one extreme to the a* imm 


other and In practical politics sometimes work to- 8 ***“ 
gether and sometimes fly apart. Now while con- 
stitutionally and formally the parliamentary' systems of France 
and Great Britain are much the same, the so-called “group 
system’* of political parties that obtains in the former gives 
to their actual operation an appearance of wide divergence. 
Thus many writers have contrasted the 44 instability ” of the 
French government with the 44 stability” of the British, to the 
obvious detriment of the group system and to the corresponding 
advantage of the two- party system. The chief argument which 
they ran advance to substantiate their contention is the unques- 
tionable, and at first thought convinung, statement that from 
the dose of the Franco-German War in 187a to the outbreak of 
the War of the Nations In 1914, Great Britain has had nine dif- 
fittest ministries while France has had not fewer than fifty ! 


Bat the fallacy of this reasoning Bes in the fact that changes 
of French ministries are not attended by sffth consequences as 
normaljy result from changes of nuaistry Jn&rent Britain. In 
Great Britain die members of any given mhBet are members of 
a single political party and are expected : M IStrard all the proj- 
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whose members are drawii exclusively from the rival party abd 
are beat on the further anqs/oi the principles of their party. 

Were this tn with every chang*- of minisuy 

in Franfce — fiftypfmes in forty- throe years - ft is 
obvious that theS&^unld be no stability in public 
policies, domestic or foreign. But with the one ex- 
ception in the late ’seventies of Uu change from a 
ministry of Monarchists to one nt Republicans, a 
j of ministry in France means simply that a given cabinet 
i has lent the support of one group out of three. fo-,r, or more 
"groups upon whose temporary coalition its parliamentan major- 
ity depended (for no one group of itself has e\cr been sufficiently 
nmner us and well organized to command i clear n. ijority), 
and that a new cabinet has been formed whicn has merely added 
representatives of some hitherto unrepresented group to repre 
sexitatives ot group - who were included in the previous cabinet. 
Expressed a little differently, a change of ministry in Fiance 
usually operates only to stress or weaken the ■‘mphasi-. upon 
one part of the general policy pursued bv the p' • erim-m! and 
actually leaves most under-officials of the van -u- great 
departments unchanged. In fact, it is surprising bow it, the 
champ of French ministries the same names of h.divhiuJ 
' members will perpetually bob up. as in. a kaleidoscope, remind- 
ing one that though the positions ar< somewhat shifted the com- 
ponent parts are strangely familiar. And it Is obvious from a 
survey of French history under the Third Republic that titty 
changes of ministry have not prevented a sternly, consistent de- 
velopment of public policies. In every important particular, — 
,£tltt-€leacalism, democratizing the army, promotion <>i v olo- 
f fr M ta n and of protectionism, internal betterment of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, pursuit of a foreign policy 1 of t «-ment- 
ing an alliance with Russia and gradually isolating Germany, and 
; development of republican institutions and usages, — ministerial 
have meant changes of persons and not of policies. In 
may be truthfully affirmed that the French “group 
carried in its wake both an alarming instability of 
^ *^ A«»»crvative stability of policies! 

$ of the foreign policy of the Third French Republic, we Chapter 




' r " *' DEMOCRAT AND NATKttAU&f* •**' J| 

' To write a UrW history of the manifold political groups which 
appeared in France under the Third Republic is an im p***## 
task, hut some idee of recent tendencies in political naina* 
groupings maybe gathered from a /hurried sketch of 
the parliamentary sttnption during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. 

* It should be borne In mind that In the French parliament* a* 
In the parhamcnts of most Continental states, t|> members sit 
according to their general political notions, the ex- "tight” 
trope conservatives on the extreme right of the pre- »®<5 " Uft ” 
siding officer, and tire extreme liberals on the extreme left, so 
that Right and Left are frequently used to denote the opposites 
of political opinion. In France the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left are respectively the Monarchists and the Socialists, 
relatively smalt groups, squarely apposed to each other, and 
in fire main opposed alike to the larger intervening groups of 
the Center. 


On the extreme Right the Monarchists at the opening of the 
twentieth century were greatly reduced from thru former 
est a t j fe P nly a handful of deputies * without able 
reademfthe group continued to draw electoral support M<m * rcte t> 
from the few aristocratic sections in Park, where Monarchism 
was still a badge of social distinction, or from certain isolated 
communities like Brittany, where with peasants and fisher-folk 
it was a habit. Impotent to carry out any constructive plans 
the group still continued to preach militarism and Clericalism 
and 4o make clamorous complaints against tire Republic as a 
corrupt and cowardly government. 

' Quite different was tire attitude on tire extreme Left, where 
the Socialists were steadily growing in numhas and In tnfkrene# 
Prior to tgoo the growth of Socialism had beeapkmer timcum 
in France than k Germany, due to tire relatively °** UB * t * 
greater strength of the agriotitural population, to tire discredit 
which the failure of tire Paris Commune had auk upon French * 
Socialism, and to tire more pronounced tendency to split up 
mto little warring factions. But after iqpo, despite the fact 
™ «*ny workingmen pern loot to Syhdiraiism, Socialism 

**- — ti 
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-„~ Re united efforts of the yr 

w a^ Reformist leader, Jean J&tf|r$% 
s^formed in 1Q05, *!h» group is 

rr „, — thto a political partv in the Britfeb 
3 t is national in extent, having annual 
Jilt* committee, and a detimte platform 
3*9*4 It polled 1,250.000 voter and vtm 
“ * of Deputies, to sm_v nothing of the 




,,„. . 30 44 Independent S^iialis' -" who occupied 

THeahl in the Chamber but a ted ind^and* ally Hjthe 

,-T'Aahbtt«r political group in France, somewt »t resembling ip 
a British or American politie.il ’vtv. is tin: . 4 dwi 
LM OgM Action), a group .ganiml in lyot 
Under thf^|^ 9 ;jfea.der shij > ot the ( Vji.' '>< Mdh ( i&fi- 
i^for the ptopc^Pn# reconciling t\iUmljcb.i:i with !;• publi- 
It is fairly well organized with lotal „nd national com- 
has aa enrolled and paying mendier'Hp t*s a quarter 
Hion. While it stands rtrongh for the r, ;r m! d At, 
1 legislation and for this pum^se i-. willing to ujfipera^ 
JsCkrical Monarchists, it frankly supix >r ^ the Republic. 
'yfcM accepts the social program of Pope I as- Xilf aty! 

1 far' the aid of the working class by championing fact pity 
cdM-age pensions, workingmen’s insurance, and trades' 
■'.Its immediate political demand-, are embraced 
“three r’s ” : reprfxcnlaii.-'n proportumtSe, or 
ary representation of mmnritie-. : r> prh<^iittnm r pro- 
, - T , - $he organization 0/ a spcei.d pa; b ament composed' 
lM ,«qpw j»fe*ttMiv€S of economic groups, vs.h a, dUy-lalfowi^ 

, hnoen,. factory-owners, etc. appo: toned according to 
1 strength, »in order to advise the existing Chamber of 
law-majung ; and ripartitien prvpori w»rUe r public 
Air Catholic and other private schools aiwell 
schools. In spite of the fact that the At&Ufii 
'd , a hundred thousand more votes in »q 14 t han the 
“«?», It secured but 34 seats in the Chamber of 
: hitter’s to2.‘ 

b *w to thf r«*tw «f o*- 

fjSpGsr: J?*** U*e Fmck practice <4 second i 
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Actiok' t&fr&i-ri f&Titigihtsat from (yU g TO 19IO 
W^afReptOjlican group*, ^hkhqSfcoughi into ^ , w 
niouattiatkm* witlione another by the exigencies of ti 
^ and the Drcyfbs affair, continued 
j year* in naming the rainistri** ana m < 
v - * epub,lc * Right! 

^ < '.yy; i 5» <l p^-. 

by vmvMWmti (f«fO~ , for many years j#esi- at* 

%»t $f the Chamber), recruited (ram the upper niiddh* class and 
* ***** sm^ propertied class, devoted to the individual rights 
and libertMUBVQclaimed by the Revolution, espe cially to the basic 
JRght of jSwite property; (a) Radical* of varying 
titles, the awe, and byfarthemoatmtmerpH&of ihebloc, 
tone disdnles of C unbetta, shapers poficH int 

fnaj radiffid?, moat stalwart Anto-Oes^^yS^nding in 1010 j 
influential politician* as Senators C&mwfceau (*«4»~ ' ) wm 

Oges apd Deputy CaiUan*; and ( 3 ) Radical Socialists, <M 
ni m&M be monr accurately descriptive, the "social- mJm 

r ly fnefinad RwUcak,” a re markable group, who *«« Ns, 
pronounced ^t^Cfe daftro combined a dctermi^Jitiou 
tomgtbdr more or less unwilling allies along the path ol sodal 
l S SS 24i te f® foc *» lurking classes what the French Rev- 
t * ow * eo| afe, a ' bourgeois party with a popular 
*ow, championing not only strict governmental regubuon M 
uuruatry bnt government ownershipaf nil meansof cc A '* *' " 
J* 00 «»d i***Mpottotkm, likewise ol national resources! 

etc ; *** ***** Sodalirt^tolgF were 

to briflfaret men, such m%riaxfo, Mfflennd, 

^V n ' f T* ^ plain Socialists but who 

3? ?? **** ***** c*PF twewro hi ttfcJF 

»*« <»afiti^ with repwnmtetfvmof 

An ti-Clericatemt «%&.•*&»• the together . 

^“t* 00 **»*• MlMf^ fe«*§R#utfM. £*» j 

fh st&tsf* and to strengthen ’ 
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by 1913 other question* Slid 
— ^different alignment of political 
groups. Ifoeht W>$ Urst the question <>f an income 
taat and further social reform, which whs urged by 
| 1 jSf 0 dfc$b&» Radical Socialists, and Action Ubtrole, 
marry Radicals and Moderates. There was 
['tg*e|tlaa of militarism, for man)- Radicals joined 
ts in offering a wordy, though vain, opposition 
t and enforcement of a new army bill (1913), 
time, In view of particularly troubled international 
relations, lengthened the term of active service in the French 
army from two to three years. Thirdly, there was still the 
, question of Anti-Clericalism in its various phases : many Radical 
Socialists felt that the dangers of Clericalism were now suffi- 
.ciently remote to allow the Republic n> turn its attention and 
v ,energy dsewhere ; mat# Radicals thought .uherwise and were 
resolved to maintain against the* Cy tin 4 k Church a light which 
was a|ready proving advantageous to them 1 . distracting public 



from grave economic ills, while tin Ubfraio 

: nib growing more vehement in its demand for th ; peal of past 
’ Anti-Clerical legislation. Finally, there was the wa-y rabid 
^ political question of electoral reform: proposals f»u bn revival 

t the scruiin de lisle, with provisions for proportional reprt- 
iatlon of minorities, received powerful .support from thtiidbt 
^d&Mrefe. the Moderates, and the Radical Socialists, who be- 
lieved them more fundamental!) democratic than the existing 
system of elections to the Chamber of D» pu’h.s; on. the other 
hand, many Radicals and most Socialist* denounced them as 
*«nd«g to increase the strength of the Right and to imperil the 
AatfCSoical k gu h twn of the preceding decade. 

S0fjhg*e kspx questions, only the second — tljat of matf« 4 < 4 * 

1 -ywp snwfciately settled. The army bill was voted in tttgjy 
hmst prtrio&m. Which overspread a 11 groajRj 
• the Unified Sofiaffit. It was probably- due 

the campaign which in press and speech the 
. } npged against tbe three-year army biS t hat ' 
ffib nhte SocfiMfct leader and editor, was assasdnetod' ’ 
eve er^outbft# ofthe^^-, 
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w«i declared die Unified Sodafota shared the common 

ti^ul that within a month Jufes Guesde, the itrait- 
laced Marxist, accepted a post in the cabinet with VmaaL 
Milierand, ana Briand. 

Differences of opbiftn a mon g members o( the Hoc upon t h e 
three other questions were quite apparent In the electionrof 
Aprfl-May, 19x4- Of the bourgeois groups formerly 
included in the the, the Progressists (Federated^.e- 
pubifcans) adhered to their earlier principles and 
maintained their strength practicaDy unins ured 
But the Radicals and Radical Socialists were split up 
Into a number of groups, which tended, both in the parliament 
and in the country at large, to gravitate toward one or other 
of two new ant rival combinations, The first was the Unified 
Radicals, including such mm as Caiihmg, Combes, and CUmen- 
ceau, bent upon the vigorous pgcwecutkm of more extreme Anti- 
Clerical kgadatlon, especially legislation against private church 
schools, generally hostile to electoral reform, and lukewarm in 
the cause of labor legislation. The second new coalition wia 
the Federation of the Left, whose principles were championed 
by Briand and by Potocarf. who had been elected ^ fe4er . 
to the presidency In January, 1913: it urged both «*>»«►< tai 
labor legislation and parliamentary reform, and while *’•* 
not favoring any repeal of Anti-Clerical legislation, it was 
wfifing further to open the breach between Catholics and 
Catholics. 

Such was the genera! political situation when the War of the 
Nations broke out in August. 1914. sweeping France into a mael- 
strom of blood and suddenly engulfing all dome-tic ~ r - l1r — 
deferences in a wave of national enthusiasm. The ccr- u»«o«« 
tam fact that It waa a politically stronger and mow * m ' **‘ 4 
pBMted France which want. Imbibe mar of 1914 thin .the France 
which plunged Imp dm p^af 4 , 7 o, is of itself a* efcqpent 
tribute to the achievements^*^ French RepubHc. 
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and therefore were 
of industrial^c' 

tridental to the manner in which 
unified and were accordingly more 
the latter category belonged 
tod governmental problems and ffite* 
IJn the tuims new relations 1 n't ween the 
i tod the papacy. 

governmental problems, it should be 
that the kingdom had been very 
by the consolidation within eleven 
years (1859-1870) of eight formerly distinct states, 
and that, thanks largely to the intense nationalism of 
: people and to the patriotic policy J Cavour, the 

^ Utoth&g kingdom in 1871 was not a fedt-j.aion but a single 
•bate. Italy thus furnished a unique instance of a union of 
ijjdBffieresnt states without a federal government. In its centrali- 
plndto'. Italy approximated to France and Ureal Britain rather 
' UMa In Germany or the United States. 

If . .-'Now while this centralization of political institutions was a 
/ l a ud a b l e achievement of national patriotism, it made it incum- 
bent upon the central government to equalize taxation 
and expenditure throughout the entire peninsula and 
at the same time to bring the different regions to the 
Sa me level of education and economic well-being, 
t Was a most serious difficulty. Between northern Italy — 
th© fertile valley of the Po and the prosperous district of Pied- 
,rrpnl that part of southern Italy which had suffered for 
under the paralyzing despotism of the Sicilian Bourbons, 
moot- startling discrepancies were at once evident. In the 
North, there were railways and all manner of internal 
to, a wealthy bourgeoisie, dries with large 
populations* tod a rriativeiy high percent? 
|fh«»acy. In &e Sfu&, <m the othetfhand, them 
public works, comparatively little industry, 
tod to ignorant peasantry of 
Retold ptd d write. The economies 
MH^ctotod.topwai more * ‘' r '' 

I mM&Mm df tKe : 






vm-U wntcn Mauana wBan i ca «mte d a good deal of 
bi|nM'ilT|’nd rpre-Much certainly ^ 

ftC Cfl ... 

*&ds. state h|ijB4tnd sgrissrisd tihouMndi of miles of xkcw 
whichserved^only as arteries of internal trade a 
bat as valuable means of unifying the culture of the os utter , 
M highways**** constructed, harfws were improved,^ 
M Encouragement was given to the 

apnadef system to Naples, Paiecmp, aad M sdfu&l 

m we» «» throughout the flourishing dries of laagbardyS 
Tmauy. A law of iST 7* »hfch decreed compulsory educatit* 
for children between six sad nine yeandH age, though ‘mats- 
factly applied for, fin an ci a l reasons, proved a potent factor &£ 
CraduaUy lowering thepercentage of illiteracy throughout the 
•hole kingdom. 

Economic M a fc S fioh, however, was expensive. To a nationa l 
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j the new Italian kingdom had realis'd. A second was that 

if » parliamentary genwanffieot modeled .after Great Britain’s. 

*s "riffOfic&nt as the poHtktl unUkation was 
. -twr Os w foy ll^'eat^on of the Sardinian Stuuan of 1848 to the 
/j .y 'pnwte peninsula, for in accordance with its liberal 
and eanjitufioBit provisions the whole kingdom has been gov* 
ftSjfO. %y virtue of this document and of the usages 
grown up about it, supreme authority is vested In a 
it of two bouses — an elective Chamber of Deputies 
i appointive and aristocratic Senate 1 — and in a ministry 
to the parliament, the position of the king of Italy 
not unlike Cha t of the British sovereign. Inasmuch as the 
.r system” of }>o!itical parties prevails in Italy, the actual 

t n of- .parliamentary system resembles more nearly 

France than that of Great Britain. For many years 
property and educational qualification.- for the exercise of the 
: franchise assured a completely bourgeois character to the Cham* 
her of Deputies, but finally both the Socialist and the Catholic 
pressure for political democracy became so great that in tgu* 
an important electoral law was passed, making the suffrage 
almost universal for men and denying the franchise only , to 
those under thirty years of age who bad neither performed their 
militar y service nor learned to read and write * 

Growing out of the problems of national unification and 
political democracy was the particularly perplexing problem of 
the relation of church and state. Here again Cavour 
had indicated the ideal which the statesmen of the 
Italian kingdom sought to realize “a free church 
in a free state J’ It was an ideal derived from liberal- 
ism hut difficult of attainment because of the devel- 
of. the Anti-Clericalism common to all Continental 

m - » 

Settle » composed of a few prince* of the 

bfil lkwf forty years of age who uv nominated by Uxe ling for 
ifi tfa* nomination being that tint person thatt tidier have filed* 
lAucgtdrw d fame m teknee, literature, or any other pursuit tend* 
r0 : tht nation, finally, thaM pay um to the annual amount 

of tie ngnfte bad bam made in itt*, taoMHiac tbe 
doOi| tpoopoo. 11 

<d > 9 M. iocraund tbe aomber of wotem to nr gift 
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countrie*,MMib«Ca«** of the peculiar position which 
occupied lit |t*^ Cten* and state were not bepasMgd; t%p 
Italian govars«Mt ccmtmued to pay the salaries of the ctergy ; : 
and to pass upbn t&e appointment of bishops ; religious iostmc* 
tion was stiB grveq normally in the public schools; divorce 
was not sanctione d % the state. But following Cavour’s ex- 
ample inJ*iedmont the number of monastic atablishmewtef 
througbom the dhole kingdom was gradually reduced and the 
property of the Church was repeatedly subjected to complete 
or partial confiscation. In respect of the papacy, fmmm* 
whose temporal possessions had been appropriated by *• t* 
the ttaKan government in 1870, the greatest difficulty was, 
encountered. Itt 1871, shortly after the occupation of f§hme 
by Italian troupe, the Italian parliament enacted a “law of 
papal guarante«s,” whercby the new monarchy under- ^ 
took to aHow theffepea considerable latitude of free- Mo*- 
dean. The pope was to be accorded sovereign rights *“***' ** r * 
on a par with those of the king of Italy — inviolability of his 
own person, the right to rcqpive and tend ambassadors, and the 
honor due a reigning sovereign, — and over the Vatican and 

f teran buildings ana gardens and the villa of Castel Gandotfo 
was to enjoy full sovereignty. Moreover the papal govern-' 
ment was to have free use of the Italian telegraph, railway, and 
postal systems, and, as compensation for the loss of the temporal 
possessions, to receive an annual subsidy from the royal treas- 
ury of 3,295,000 1 m. Tins law Pius IX promptly condemned 
on the ground that it was in the nature of a simple law of thf 
Italian kingdom rather than an internatbnal agreement and thaf: 
its acceptance would involve papal recognition of a govwnm^p 
which had despoiled 4 * God’s vicar ” of his lands 
of his real freedom. The pope feared lest by becom- ■**•*•*■**. 
ing a pensioner of the Italian kingdom he should lose mudFof 
his influence and prestige in foreign countries. ^0 
Not only did Pius IX condemn the law of papal gwtantMfc- 
He obstinately refused to accept any part of the financial grants j* 
he abut hima# ip as a n priscmer'! in the Vatican ; he summoned; 
Cathode prince* to .«oqpc*at» jfrtaaio djiy^ temporal pow*r*_ 

office tfidfe^^limral- ■&!%» selcaUed sMS;4r#sf^^ 
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flu* papal attitude seriously embarrassed both the foreign and 
the homes tic relations of the kingdom, in Italy a sharp fine 
was drawn between loyal patriots and faithful Catholics, with 
unfortmate tesults both ior state and for ,hnr<io On the one 
51 rLiouif ^ te Italians continual to describe themselves 

the church by Combating nationalism weakened its 
w)hp t|pon them, (to the other side, the conscientious absten* 
j8 °°d aQ d honest people from politic.- left the 
Itaag i gjtt ^l ^it a g i t in the hands of men indiderent if not op* 

^ posed, to-fefigion, and weakenc<! tlie state. Only s :: cht im- 
provement was registered by special permissions act or hd from 
time to time by Pius IX and Leo XI If f i8jh- apj) to catholics 
to participate in local elections, and it was not until the prae* 
aou abolition of the turn cxpedii for parliamentary chvtions by 
Pius X in 1005 that an effective comproio’ •<* stvmtd jn.^tiblc. 
All three popes persisted in styling them-ci “prisoner*,’’ and 
one of the first pronouncements of Uen.dh t XV •- h. . mounted 
the pop.il throne in 1914, was a plea fur .!,<• r. >t,. ration of the 
temporal power. 

From 1870 to 1876 the destink* , f the Italian kingdom wrt 
PiWiqW over by a group of statesmen fn.ru tin -Rig!.: 
a group whose chief elect oral ?.orv*r’ 1 
mont, Lombardy, and TV . u 
achievement had been iht 

tonification during the stormy day, bum : -.vs to 1870. It was 
W* which dictated the Ii&ui&n t on -o < * ; iii« , enacted! f 

H»UW» k w of papal guarantee*, central!, ed the local adroinis- 
tration after the I renib model, ruthlessly imposed 
; co ^ctcd , taxes, natiun<di/td the railway?*. ..re- 

i organized the army and navy (1875) on a basts of ( 

pasrs - 1 ^ ■»* * i 

t * ecat ^ e a * ter l8 7 b, with two short interruption*. * 
;^IWi nMMIMI all li 1 was controlled by Agostino Depress (j8 M - t8§tf 

lewder of the Left. Under him the Sicilians sal 
fttoUpohtans were hvored at the expense of th# i 
Jfiffsos, and the suffrage was radically extended! 
fevmhdess Depteds proved himself as ardent awt- 
1 W» * fttesd of the industrial class asCawmr. ' 
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He maintained^ the Hufe army and strengthen <i ihe navy; he 
' completed the K 'tailway system and leased a <a to private 
operating carapaiales; 1 he formed the triple Ai!t;"i< e vegntm, 

Of Italy with Germany and Austria-Hungary (iS8>: ; 
and he initiated a colonial policy by the occupation ■/ M&ssawa 
In Africa. His p^cdcceseors had nude Italy a nation he would 
make it a GreatSrower. To reach this goal he vastly metaled, 
.indirect Uxa4ku^^«WOuriy fmpaimi the stability' of I’-alian 
finance. and caus^ttjfsuch distress among his |^?er vountry- 
men; at the sam«;'-®p^ he practiced political awfuption un- 
paralleled in the h«®»y of the monarchy and inaugurated a 
system of government by factions and sectional interests which 
long disgraced Italy. 

The policies of I tepretis were carried forward after his death 
(tiidjf) by Francesco Crispi (1819-1901'. a proud self -centered 
Sicilian who bad once been a eum;«ink*n-tn-ann* of crtan. 
Garibaldi. Militarism was ^confirmed. The Triple ** #T “ ia * # 
AlUart'c was renewed. Imperialism was vigorously prosecuted 
in Eri ties and Somaliland. Dictatorial methods were employed 
to make public revenue ami expenditures balance and to crush 
opposition whether from Clericals or from Socialist* and Republi- 
cans. It was an ironical and tragic commentary on Crispi’* 
polides that his downfall was occasioned by the decisive defeat 
which the Italian colonial troops suffered at the Van As of the 
Abyssinian* at Adowa (1896)1 ami that King Humbert, who had 
succeeded bis remarkable father, Victor Emmanuel II, in 1878 
add who .had loyally supported both Depretis and Crispi, was 
assassfhated (1900} by an Anarchist. 

Toe passing of Crispi and King Humbert marked almost a 
new era in Italian politics. The new king, Victor 
Emmanuel Hr (1900- 1, was enlightened, amiable, d^Xp- 

and democratically-minded ; and the statesmen who «««» ** 

. served under him frankly accepted the more liberal 
policy that the country demanded. It iattnk that 
any reduction k armaments was steadfas ^opposed * and that 

. v. iV W ■ ' 4 , 

*b»*ks. The of tfc* wrfMir* h» ’W 

**•* «p»4Hoitw IW^MjrkinM l» I*r* •» tjoaxxwsofc Mat to *9*3 • 

» ftJ/to»,ooo. tfwikt^Mitarn *a*wwd to tS?i|e> Iwwv**. «d H *v*j 
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colonial failure in Abyssrak Was more than compensated for by 
success in a wk^wpaast Tuflaftyand in the accompanying occupa- 
tmmAm tioo« Trq»tfa»dCyrenaica (1911-1912). It is also 
u»t Unjmt- true that the interests of the industrial das* wtm- 
mmt iealously*safeg’jarded by means of protective ta ri ffs 
and governmental bounties, with such results as rite following 
figures indicate. From 1871 to 1S97 the annual amount erf 
exports and imports (excluding the precious metals) did not 
■vary ;much from 440 million dollars, but aftei iho; it rose 
steadily until La 1913 it readied the figure of poo million 
dollars. The increase in exports of manufactured goods between 
1897 snd 1913 was almost threefold. The exports of raw and 


medd un- 


manufactured silk rose from 66 million dollars ir. 1 897 to 90 
millions in 1913, Milan surpassing L>o»-. as the 
t Cam- greatest silk market in the world : and during the same 
period Italian cotton goods not on!> < aptured the 
home market but also increased a-, exports from 
5 millions to nearly 50 millions. The Italian >;.< r. hunt marine 
in T9X4 numbered 1060 ships of over a hundnd tons each and 
posscu9Mt‘d& total tonnage <d 1.668,296, -ranking close to the 
Japanese, which then was exceeded only by the British t-rrnuaj, 
American, Norwegian, and French. 

Parallel with the growth 01 Indian .•-•mm roe and industry 
from the close of the nineteenth < • » u> w and ir.creas 

BmM ing efforts'on the part 0/ un r r> . nt to guarantee 

LngWatian a minimum of comfort to the gr< - uiustrial prole- 

tariat. Factory acts of 1886 regulating u.d dor were now 
strengthened and applied to women, who. togeti. r adh children 
under thirteen, were excluded from underground arc! n ght work. 
An employers’ liability act of 1898 required employers to injure 
their workingmen against accidents, and another act of that 
year established contributory systems of sickness insurance and 
old-age pensions. An act of 190 8 made provision for a weekly 
day of res t for laborers. An act of 1912 nationalized life in- 
sunupce. Muafdpalities were authorized to own and operate 
S..afcfc'Wt£Bie». Trade unions were legalised and their funds 
protected. .Some progress was made in. Urn arf#-"; 
tni0m oi ■Mttmic labor duties and of the strikes with which 
thrift decade of the twedUcth century teemed. Codppndivc.. 
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societies /or linking and for whofesakf- buying and selling 
were encouraged, esjiccially in thenirai disti^cts* And die 
electoral reform of’ tar?, which instituted almost universal 
manhood suffrage, augured still further e*i*eriments in social 
legi ilatio®. 

It wait Jit cities that most benefited by these reforms, although 
it was the country districts that most needed them. IXspi'e 
her relatively great advance in commerce and indus- 
try, Italy could not hope fiermanently to rival Groa Awtaatai* 
Britain, France, Germany, or the United Stated' which were iar 
more liberally sullied by nature with iron ;t: i ■ oai and • iwer 
mineral resources. Italy was still chiefly an agricultural naumi. 
In 1 v 1 over a third of her jxipulation were agricultural tub'-r, r.-,. 
Yet in ago- ultun Italy was remarkably la, kward In 
:uui n. ilj . v, hither the land reforms of the French Revolution had 
never t •• gHy penetrated, Use soil was still held largely by 
grea - ! fi> r-, whose miserable peasantry, hopeb-ss and 
he!p!<«- < ii.x! in diminishing numlwri on soil scourged l>v the 
n.ysterio 1 "- (.-«!!■:. > ;■ and malarial fever, ravaged by untam< d 
\s atcr« our m - <•; perio-ih illy desolated by earthquakes did v« 

• unit trupfu-ns In n-rriv ni Italy the large estates had been 
'.-token up. into strut 5 heading* «>n which thrifty and hard-work - 
u'g farmers, with the aid --i ’be nx'tjvrative societies, rural 
‘ redit banks, and impn-v-d nod --is of tillage, were gradually 
’out perceptibly bettering their lot Y**t over all the agricultural 
classes of Italy fell the shadow of taxation taxation for mili- 
tarism, for imperialism, for ••dm.- tire* for public improvements, 

- taxation far heavier than wu,*, to lx- found in any other 
< ountry of Europe. 

With these facts in mind, together with the additional fact 
that for several years the increase in Italian pQj ulatitm surpassed 
the average annual increase* ot the oilier European 
states, it is easy for us to understand why Italian emi- 
gration was particularly heavy at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and hi the first decade oi the twentieth. In uoo the 
number of emigrants urns 355,000 and in iprr it was 553,000. 
This exodus did not represent a total loss of population, Cor nearly 
half returned after taming money abroad. Thus. in iqi r some 
219,000 returned, of whom 140,000 %cre ffom the United 
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' States. Nevertheless, It Was officially stated m 19*0 that Italy 
had lost to date about 5,558.000 citizens, who had permanently 
settled in foreign countries, mainly ii^jhe United States, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil, and that peasants, chiefly from 
southern Italy, constituted 80 per cent <>t this loss. 

In dealing with social and economic problems the Italian gov* 
eminent was handicapped by the mutual rh dries and conflicts 
^^0^' of four distinct political groups, each one of which was 
wow mote or less hostile to the existing political rtgime. 
OwMMMat *pjj C Clericals displayed imresdng strength after 
the removal of the mm expedit in 1005 They were perfecting 
tlteir organization, founding newspapers, and «Iev ( loping political 
s . tk platforms, which, on the one side, denounced Sodal- 
OtualM ism an H state infringements on tin rights and lib* 
erties of the papacy and the Chur< h. and. on the other 
side, urged social reform — factory legislation, extension of 
workingmen’s insurance, the breaking up of huge landed es- 
tates into small holdings, and cooperative nwu m- nts for the 
rural classes. In the general election of 191? the iirss under 


universal manhood suffrage — professed Clericals .von 35 seat* 
in the Chamber of Deputies, a gain of 14. Itcsides -^curing from 


some 200 Moderate Monarchist members promises t: oppose 
Anti-Clerical legislation. (2) Middle-class AnU-C lerkal RepabU- 
*. Th« *•- canism of the tyjie championed in the tint half of the 
ni]|eteenth century by Mazzini and OaribakU, despite 
its temporary eclipse by the su< ce*s of the Monar. insts in unify- 
ing the nation, had subsequently rent. ,in< d a political tradition 
with many Freemasons and other inudl-.tual r-ulfcals. These 


Republicans sought any opportunity to embarras- the monarchy 
and to pave the way for the establishment nl an Italian Republic. 
In the elections of 1913 they lost six scats but still retained 
a. Tto seventeen. (3) Socialism made little headway in 
fhiriithia Italy till early in the ’nineties, when its -ori.d gospel 
attracted several ardent young intellectuals and a considerable 
wunberof workingmen in industrial Milan and in the Northgea- 
esaiy. In spite of chronic factional disputes and a virtue} t®fit 
of the Socialist party into the two groups of Mandats and Re* 
iwMfets, Socialism grew steadily in Italy. The election of ip*s 
retained 78 Socialists to the Chamber, - a noicWorthy^ahat for 
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than* under universal manhood suffrage, of ^7 seats. (4) Dan* 
gerone to the government, dbcpileting to the Clericals, and a 
source of dissension to the $otialists was the comp.ra- 4 
tively rapid development among the industrial pro 
le tana ns ol revolutionary Syndicalism, with its strikes and 
violence and repugnance^ governmental authority 
In studying the history of the Italian kingdom from 070 to 
1914 we must not be SO blinded by the violence of Syndi dists 
or by the partisan appeals of Socialists, Republic*.*, 
and Clericals, or even by the grave facts of emigration, ftMotum 
industrial distress, poverty, Ufiteracy, and burden- ta luJy 
some taxation, as to tee sight of a most basic (actor in Italian 
political and social life — the factor of nationalism, of patriot- 
ism, of a yearning in the breast of every loyal modem Italian 
to emulate the ancient Romans in culture and in prowess. 
It was this factor which made possible the political unification 
of the peninsula in the middle of the nineteenth century. It was 
this factor which rendered inevitable the ambitious effort.- of 
the statesmen of the new kingdom to make Italy a Great Power, 
which caused them to develop militarism at home and imperial- 
ism in Africa. It was this factor likewise which made every 
Italian a latent “ Irredentist.” Irredmtum was the ideal of 
an n exi n g those Italian regions, — Trait, Triest. and the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, — which still belonged to Austria. Such 
an ideal the Italian government could not hope to . . 
realise so long as commercial and colonial rivalry 
with France forced Italy to maintain an alliance with £****»•'■ 
Austria-Hungary and Germany (*883-1915), and the u u» 
government long frowned officially, therefore, upon ? “ *** 

Irredentist agitation. But improved relations with * 
France in the first decade of the twentieth century, and the 
precipitation of the vast War of the Nations by an Austro 
Hungarian attack on Serbia (July, 1914), gave Italy her chance 
Forgetting the grievous burdens of militarism and taxation, the 
Italian people were now swept off their feetjby a wave of Irre- 
dentist enthusiasm. In May, 1915, Italy denounced her treaty of 
affiance with Austria-Hungary and plunged into the war as an ally 
r ^ rance » G**at Britain, Japan, Serbia, and Montenegro. 

Usm mvdmla (“Italy unredeemed ”) must now be redeemed. 

■ n , , , '-tOr > Of 
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For Itafians the Great War was but attack on Austria 

., - a continuation and hoped-for consummation of the wars of 
1859 and 1866 lor national unity and independence. 

3. SPAIN 

With an area almost as great as France and considerably 
larger than Italy, Spain played a distinctly inferior rftle in the 
> history of the nineteenth century and one rather in 
cSftwsfcHl atcordUnce with her population, "hub in 1910 was 
only about half that ot It-ilc or Frame* Nature 
handicapped Spain, since tin- poverty of much ot tne 
Spa* ash Soil was a barrier to any phenomenal development of 
agriculture, and the high mountain range*- whi. h traversed the 
peninsula militated against commercial progre— and the growth 
of industry. Such drawbacks help to e.vpi.ui. ::a constantly 
largt emigration of energetic Spaniards t* > Latin America, 
especially to Argentina, and the relatively small js.pulation in 
Spain itself. And this fact, together with the tragic efforts 
of Spanish kings and statesmen throughout the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries to ,x< u >*•<• .1 '.-. (.at world 
dominion, out ot all relation to the repair, e*. <*i d jH.pulaUo:. of 
their country, rendered inevitable tin la;*-* '•pain into the 
class of second-rate Powers. 

For the first seventy -live year- of the nine! -* nth century", 
moreover. Spain suffered from abominable governments and a 
S crmiy 8 t<- senes of civil wars. Fren<h intervenuon during the 
T«*n" PoHt- era of Xa{x>leon not only led t«. thl 1 protracted and 
£* to*** costly war of independent < b: ,t ,i1m> *crv. d to cryatal- 
Sp«io, 1800 lize in Spain bitterly hostile fa< lions of Revolution' 
,i#75 aries and Reactionaries. Tlu-n, it will lx recalled,’ 

came the reign (18^1833) of the despicable Kniaiand VII, 
remembered for his absolutism, for hi*, chiclty and 
cunning, and for his Sos*. of the bulk of the Spanish 
t»ui»ss Empire in the New World. In setting aside the 

* ti> 19*0 France bad an area erf toy, tty sq. mi, and a po)»utatJ>4i -rf 40.601, $09: 

Italy had a» am erf 110,6m *j. mi. and a population of 44,1.71, . jrr ; and Spain had 
m atm erf 1 94.794 (kj. roi., and a population of 19 fit 1 444. 

*Sae above, pp.ao-96. 
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Bourbon Jaw of jnbcntancf, which fixed, die royal nccesstw 
only in the male line, and in bequeathing the crown of Spain to 
his youthful daughter, Isabella II, Ferdinand left his country 
another unfortunate legacy, for Don Carlos, Ferdiu mi \ brother, 
contested the succession; and from 1833 to *840 a destructive 
civil war was waged between Carlisls and Christinas ^ 

— as the followers of Don Carlos and of Donna Chris- Wer, 
tina, mother of Queen Isabella and regent, were re- 
spectivdy called. Don Carlos attracted to his standard the 
reactionaries, Clericals, and most of the comba^j e elements 
from the mountainous <iistricts of the north. Christina, on the 
other hand, won the Liberals by the grant of a parliamentary 
constitution (1837V 

The upshot of the Car list War was the flight of Don Carlos 
in 1840 and the general recognition of Queen Isabella. Unfor- 
tunately, throughout her long personal reign (1843- i-rmiti it. 
1868), lsattcUa II displayed neither good sense nor the *•»-*** 
spirit of conciliation. She alienated the Liberals by revising 
the constitution in a conservative direction (1845) and by her 
constant attempt to rule despotically with the mere pretense of 
a parliament, and at the same time she failed to win the loyal 
support of the Car list faction, The queen’s gross immorality 
shocked and scandalized the sincere Catholics, and her extrava- 
gance and addiction to favorites embarrassed the finances. Re- 
publican doctrines spread among the middle class and in the 
army. There were repeated revolts and insurrections of grow- 
ing intensity. 

A successful revolution in 1868 sent Queen Isabella fleeing 
as an exile to F ranee , but ushered ha a se ven-year period of anarchy 
in Spanish government. A new constitution was 
adopted in 1869, guaranteeing individual liberties and taowe* 
religious toleration and providing for a monarchical *** 
parliamentary regime ; but conside rabld||ftficul ty was encoun- 
tered in securing a king. After the firm! declination of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollera-Sigmaringen, 1 Prince Amadeo of Savoy, 
the second son of King Victor Emmanuel H of Italy, accepted 
the Spanish crown in 1870. It was a shaky throne which King 

, * *he candidature of Prince Leopold which occaataoed the Franoo-Geiman 

W$i of 1870-1871. See above, pp. 198 1 * ;f 
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^Amadeo njmufted, for peither Cariists nor Republicans would 
support him, arid die Liberal Monarchists were divided into so 
thtg warring groups that n» settled policy could 

■ isSmSt* be consistently pursue* i . While both Amadeo and 
' bis queen were resitted tor their personal qualities 

by those who knew them intimately, ihr m .jority of Spaniards, 
mtetse^r patriotic, regarded Shun as* foreigners 
tfS&F* Amadeo •bdiewtwF irf February , 1S7;, 

#y * fcnd a republic waaptoctajmed ir> ^jwin. 

^P^bbcans wer&$en l&s a u< 0. h tit n the Liberal 
Muuarchistv They werd a|, best only a minority, and they 
speedily split into two factions : (1 ) those who favored 

Q /SMst-raKwaxl nia>SA _ _._1 f . 1 t * 


as* foreigners and intruders, 
and relumed 


"Sm^T 
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a centralized state, and (a)ithose who, under the in- 
'■ 'A fluence of contemporary Communism in France, 1 

ftvored a federal republic. At first the Federalists controlled 
v the government from February. 187?," to January. 1874. but 
their president, Emilio Castelar , 18^2 1 ®oob m. able and con* 
dilatory statesman, was obliged for t lie sd . *• . f ptd * j ! order t® 
resort to a dictatorship. Then the R puolu. i. army chiefs 
executed a coup d'tiat and put Marshal n n.-at »> »y< 
dential chair. This was but a prelude to the dog nation of 
the unpopular Spanish Republic and the nsfor,*;! : ■} }: t >ur- 
a# stonthm In January, 1875. the son ot K,}« 1 j fj \e. U ng 

VrnTifl-T 111311 m ^eighteenth year, entered M .drid *.h king 
Alphonso Xn amid the plain i<* o* weariid nation, 
and the work of national consolidation and reform was Vguu. 

/ I*b e accession of Alphon^* XII oj»etied new and happier 
era in Spanish history. The young King himodi «. ; ,s benevo- 

xbmL S nt 3S? s> T n ^ t f tlic UidiajJo!ii;iim ■ in<l m#-* 

^ vtfilti. And from th<* two mo^t di^tinguidied 
B*ta*fa* Spanish statesmen of the nm< ti^mh century - - Mar- 
shal Campos (1831-1900), the soldier. and Canovaa 
,j Castillo (18^8-1897), the conservative civilian ~~ 
he received invaluable encouragement and advice. Under the 
generalship of Marshal Campos the last serious Carlist Japur* 
ifetion was suppressed (,1876) and law and order were rektoiwdl 
fiSfe?* ^“ n ^ 0,n ,» under bim, likewise, *n insurrection 
1I P™ i?M *»«» lg in Cuba since 1808 was wk& (1878). 

v; . ■ • 1 Set abort, pp. i, 



Oil the advice of Canovaadel CasUHo a new constitution jaraa 
drawn up and promulgated m 1876, a moderately libera] docu- 
ment which conciliated most of the nation tnd which ha#.' 
remained in force to the 
The constitution of i 
individual liberties snd'fen 
Cortes — a parliament of t? 
more than 360 members, 


by the crown for life and 
the occupancy of some 
a Congress of Deputies, of 
popular vote 



moderate guarantees of 
political authority in the 
a Senate of not 
are nominated 
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ifeembers, elects! I?) 1 
power resides in a ministry re- 
sponsible to the Cortes; and the king, whose every act must be 
countersigned by a minister,*® joys an authority hardly superior 
to that of the British ‘lung or the French president. In local 
government less centralization and a greater degree of autonomy 
prevail in Spain than in France. 

* In religious matters the government of Aiphonso XXf re- 
pressed Auti-Ck ricairsm, which had been much in evidence during 
the revolutionary period from 1868 to 1875, and pro- 
tected Roman Catholicism, the faith of the vast ma- 
jority of Spaniards. Not only were the provisions of 
the papal Concordat of 1851 rigorously enforced, but 
the Jesuits and religious orders of both sexes were 
allowed to spread to an extent without precedent in the century 
and to take hold of the education of more than half of the youth 
of both sexes in all classes of society. 

During the greater part of the reign of AJgfepnao XII (1875- 
1885) Canovas del Castillo was prime mfqwx. Out of the 
least reactionary groups of the days of Queen Isabella 
H and out of the more moderate dements of the rev- 
olution he constructed a Conservative party, which * <*"**“ 
loyally supported the Constitution of 1876 and the 
rd^ous settlement favorable to die Church. He insisted upon 
tf** fetentioH of a heavy property qualification for the exercise 
of the suffrage, managed Catiist or Republican opposition with 

’ the mtfaail finances, reorganized the 
xtition* into norther# Morocco, showed 
a protoctivt tariff for tfc# advancement of 
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Spanish agriculture and industry, and courted abroad the friend- 
ship Germany and Austria-Hungary after contributing to the 
marriage of his king to an Austrian archduchess, Maria Christina. 
At the same time he cheerfully acquiesced in the formation of a 
liberal party under the leadership ot Sagasta (1827-1903), 
believing that in the orderly rotation in of.\c of two great polit- 
ical parties the permanence of the new monar- hical regime 
woukl’be assured. 

The first real test of the stability of the bjunish government 
came with the premature demise of the Aiphon«.<* XII 

. (1885; and the accession of hi- jioohutnou- son, Al- 

um, tt' phonso XIII (tS,S6), under the reget n \ of the \»ueen- 
****** Mother Maria Christina. Maria Christina was an 
1885-190’; intelligent woman who knew how m enforce obedience 
«nd respect. While she # never swrrvvl fr<*m the 
utmost loyalty to the Church and always sought th? advice uf 
the Conservative loader* Campos and Cano\ ^ del Castillo, 
she gained the admiration of the Liberals at the beginning of 
her regency by summoning Sagasta to be her prime minister. 
Under Sagasta’s Liberal regime a uniform civil u*Je was prepawl 
UM liiV * adopted ; reciprocity treaties were negotiated with 
several foreign countries; libera) pre** and assoda* 
lion laws were enacted ; trial by jury was introduced ; 
and in 1890 universal inanh<iori suzfrage vv (i . instituted for 
elections to the ( engross of Deputies, the return to office of 
Canovas del Castillo in i&qo led to the reversal of the tariff 
policy of the Liberals, 1 5 1 e denunciation of the commercial 
treaties, and the enactment in i&>2 of ,t ingtm protectionist 
tariff. It Jed likewise to renewed interfere rut in Moroccan affairs 
and to an unjielding attitude tow ard the (bounds of the Cubans 
foe local self-government At home, however* public business 
Was fairly well conducted, and it was a source of depp regret to 
most patriotic Sffhmards that Canovas was assassinated by an 
anarchist (1897;, 

Tbe second real test of the monarchy’s stability was the 
sb&bom Cuban revolt (1895-1898) and the resulting disastrous 
*$th the United States (1898) By the treaty of Paris 
(***) Spain renounced unconditionally all rights of sovereignty 
Otfm lad Puerto Rico and ceded the Philippines asdOum 
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in consideration of frptytantipM twenty million dollars. Thus 
ended a struggle* Ylrichfcft to Spain, out of her former huge 
colonial emp&k on# Uw_ .Carolines and a few other 
islands, whiclf she tt iWffr Germany in 1899 for four th*untt*d 
million dollar-,. TVftSte waA a serious blow to £*»•■ 
Spanish prestige’ 'and pride and enormously com- PimJ Es” 
plicated the financial problems of the kingdom. But *° c *» * fc 
the queen-regent, with, the cooperation of both Liberal EmpifT^r 
and Conservative leaders, weathered the storm |ml 
peacefully transmitted her powers to her son, Aiphonso 
XIII. when in too 2 he came of age. The young king endeared 
himself to the nation by his adventurous and buoyant spirits, 
by his amiability and upright life, and by his loyalty ‘ytTr-rr 
to the constitutional regime. His marriage in 1906 *DB, i**»~ 
with the British Princess Victoria insured him direct heirs, 
and, despite several attempts on the part of fanatical anar- 
chists to assassinate him, the throne of Alphonso XIII 
seemed in 1915 comparatively safe. Not even Republican 
influence from France or the revolutionary establishment of a 
republic in adjacent Portugal (1910) appeared to have shaken it. 

Several facts in the history of the reign of Alphonso X 31 I 
from 1902 to 1915 deserve mention. In the first place there 
was a slow but steady improvement in public finances ». - r . I Mjir 
and in the economic condition of the whole kingdom. »**•»•»• 

< >n one hand, though maintaining a fairly large army ***** 
and attempting to rebuild a small but effective navy, Spain 
was not burdened with such crushing militarism aa afflicted the 
Great Powers of Eurojje. On the other hand, natural resources 
were developed. During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century more than 200 miles of railway were opened to traffic 
every year, and by iqro some 9020 miles had been completed 
anti the entire country was covered with a netjrork of privately 
owned railways which linked together all the principal towns. 
Spain’s merchant? marine, far from decaying through the fern of 
her colonies in 1898, seemed to have been given fresh impetus; 
and the value of Spanish tommerts increased from 375 milium 
dollars in 1890 to 450 millions in 19*3. Agriculture remained 
easily; the most important Spanish occupation, the eastern 
p*wto» : ,pf, Valencia and Catalonia being partfcukrty ’mM 
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*tUkd and producing 4 coariderabh' quantity of grain, wine, 
indt, and sugar; but an Industrial revolution was already much . 
’ in evidence in Barcelona and in the town.-, ot the North, develop* 
ing a very important cotton business and other manufacturing 
enterprises* uM cdjutkg in its wake, as elsewhere, the two new 
soda! dassM dinCteatriaf capita lb,Ls ami industrial proletarians. 

Secondly, despite the seeming stability oi the monarchy, them 
was a growing acrimony among the political groups. The 
fy«kil' ^fVastic parties of Conservative* ami Lilwrais tended 
* 5 j£» “‘.to break up into factions after the deaths of Canovas 

*fr** 6 * del Castillo (1897) and Sagasta (1903). There was a 
marked recrudescence of Carlism and Federalism. Republican- 
ism gained in the dries, esperialh in Madrid. Socialism made 
some appeal to the industrial pu>it tariat And intellectual 
anarchism championed by Francisco hotter 1859-19*9), who 
rose from the position of a railway uni u> become the 
head of an anti-clerical ’‘Modem School.’’ and wh. was put to 
death in 1909 for alleged complicity in an insurrection at ftar- 
celona, found allies among Syndicalist trade unions, in view 
of this situation Spanish legislation assumed a more liberal tone. 
An act of 1907 strengthened universal manhood suffrage by 
la*MtokM, making the exercise of the voting privilege compulsory, 
******* as in Belgium and Austria. An act of 1909 granted 
agitator measure of control to local dec ted bodies and did away 
with official interference at the polls, in order to reduce the 
towtfbngly liigh percentage of illiteracy (which was returned 
officially in 19x0 as 63 per cent), the government undertook in 
ZQoa to support public and primary schools, and in 1909 made 
elementary education obligatory. At the same time efforts 
were made to utifiee arbitration in the settlement of strikes, 

H; Which in Spain often hid a political, as well as an economic, 
gspect, and to improve toe kit of the industrial ck-ses by means 
Matogfrl te g M a tio n. such as employers’ liability, facto’’}' laws, 
and state-guaranteed insurance For a 
tfwrha 1909-1919 t.V government seemed bent on an anti- 
dpfee|_prograro : Proa. -urn worship was formally legalised ; 

* “jRffiock Act” prohibited the establishment of any 
~ houses without governmental sanction ; 

‘ ■ at the Vaticanisms recalled. But 
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so great was the opposition from Conservatives and Moderate 
Liberals that diplomatic relations with the jwjjc were restored 
in 1913 and further anti-ckrkal projects were .ibandoned. - 

Thirdly, there was arevivul of imperialism, partially tobenefit * 
tile influe ntial capitalists, partially for patriotic motives, and 
partially perhaps to distract attention irom grav, spatain 
domestic ills. To the African possessions which Spain Mw “* : 
already had, — the Balearic and Canary Islands, Rio do Oro, 
the Muni River settlements, and Ceuta, were f<’ led in 1913 
by agreement with France the northern coast of Morocco tlie 
enclave A Tf "* and a considerable extension <»f Rio de uro. 
Even this imperialism evoked criticisms am! protests from many 
Spaniards : there were serious mutinies in the army, and repeated 
auti-nuhtarutic demonstrations; and much difficulty was en- 
lountefed in subjugating that part of Morocco allotted to Spain . 
Ami -militarism and anti-imperialism certainly were factors in 
keeping Spain out of the Great War of 1914 and in enabling her 
people to husband their strength and resources for the solution 
of domestic problems. 

4. PORTUGAL 

Portugal, with a population in 1911 less than one- third that 
of Spain and with an are* only aUwtt one-sixth as large, 1 had 
continued throughout the nineteenth century to corapt sm 
present an historical development, as it . had in earlier ’■** 
centuries, strikingly similar to its neighbor’s in the Iberian 
(peninsula. Like Spain, Portugal had suffered from foreign 
intervention during the era of Napoleon and had subsequently 
been torn by strife between revolutionaries and reactionaries, 
like Spain, Portugal had lost her colonial empire on the American 
continent in the early ’twenties, like Spun, Portugal in -the 
’thirties bad been the victim of a dynastic feud, the position 
and pretensions of Dam Miguel in the smaller country ?xang 
much the same as Don Carlos’s in the larger nation. In Portu- 
gal the reign of Queen Maria It (1834-1*53) cormjwnded in 
kind and approximately. in time to that of Queen Isabella U 
ha Spain : Maifrr was * better woman than Isabella, but she 

' . *! 

1 The am of Portugal it and h»jpo||paijan { 191 *) « 54549 , . ' 
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was no more successful in putting an end to court intrigues, 
military amps, and general lawlessness. 

' Nominally the government of Portugal had been parliamentary 
since the grant by Pedro iy of the charter of 1826, but it was 
__ not until the last year of Maria’s reign that constitu- 
— tion a l provision (1852) was made tor direct election of 
^22*? deputies and for popular participation in local gov* 

. eminent. Under Maria’s two sons and successors — 
V . , 'Pedro V (1853-1861) and Luiz I (1861-1889) — • there 
was a respite from civil war and an orderly operation of con- 
stitutional government. Gradually political groups crystallized 
in Portugal much the same as in Spain : there were the two dy- 
nastic parties of Regenerators and Progressives, corresponding 
to* the Spanish Conservatives and Liberals respectively; there 
VR|S a growing number of anti-clerical Republicans, formally 
organized in 1881; there were Miguelites, corresponding to 
Carlists; there were small followings of Socialism and Anar- 
chism. Despite the seeming popular majority that either Re- 
generators or Progressives could always command, the period 
was remarkably sterile of legislative activity. It is true that 
slavery was abolished in the Portuguese colonies (i&bg) ami 
that democracy was emphasized by the provision for the gradual 
extinction of the right of hereditary peers to sit in the Upper 
Home of the Cortes (1885), but the prevalent of political cor- 
ruption and the exigencies of maintaining a colonial system far 
beyond the practical power and resources of the kingdom' 
Created fi nanci al difficulties, from which the state seemed unable 
I Wp KtriaUe itself. And in the meanwhile taxes were most 
plPwusoBie, education was woefully neglected, needed reforms 
postponed, and tens of thousands of the most industrious 
and enlightened Portuguese were emigrating to the happier and 
better Portuguese- speaking country of Brazil. 


fovtogai pnamitd in 19x4 * cokxuai empire «urp*j*cd in extent «mfy by ihsm 
ef Am 6wit P^wi — Creel Britain, Fmncr, end Cermany. !t^ auf am a eti 
§q. nxL — e&mo&t twenty-hvr time* the: *oe of the mother country, 
iChBlIMpte (QOttprifei in Africa, the Cape Verie I&Uxufa, 

But Africa or MosamUtqtie ; in Inrfu, Got, Diautu^ 
-mmXllitf ii Mncaot nnd in the Malay Arctupetago, part of Timor. ¥ot 

to Africa, we Mow, np. 61 3 f ,615. B«tw«eo 
d piMyu Pnrhus l e qp codcd » » uw 75 mflMoB dafflm fan On laUwwl tommy 
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At the v«rv time when Alphonso X!!, M;,ria C • .iina, and 
Alphonso XIII, with the aid of dtslmgui du-d and patriotic 
statesmen, were putting t hi Spanish house in order,, 
affairs in Portugal went from bud to worse. Under 
Carlos I (1889 j 90S) financial « -rises ovum-d with »■«**»«( 
alarming frequency and growing intensify. The two 
dynastic parties of Regenerators and Progressives 
passed under the sway of profi-sritmal politicians -bn.-e votes 
were determined almost wholly by their pr;v ,v interests, and 
skillful manipulation of the eln toral return, enabled these tw-. 
parti -s to hold office in fairly regular rotate -n and to obstru t 
the election of Republicans and Indep* ub» -,t i lie king n 
self was licentious and extravagant, end interfered exco-iuly 
m politics, oftentimes iu a quite undignified manner, to -e< un- 
public loans and financial privileges fur his jw.-r-unal u--e On 
several occasions the king utilised a right arc* m led him i\ the 
constitution to prorogue the parliament and <* .-c :i *lu- e< .entry 
! y cm in - of ministers! decr»v- a brtv* , .t 1 onstiluliorul 
practice it not m I, a Hie lust occasion .«nd the most noto- 
rious - was in Yf.,\. t- »- 7. when, following fierce factional strife 
among the. monarchical groups and rebellion >uutbre.d,- 
"H tin part of Republicans. JoSo Franco, the prmu *" 

minister, assumed, with royal approval, a practical Kr*wo *od 
dictatorship. Franco was honest and patriotic amt .‘ t a , 1 jj^‘ ri ’ 
determined to in it ‘."luce sweeping reform'. Iiut his 
opponents were numerous and active; they included the Re- 
publicans, the professional politicians and those ofiiciak wfe 
feared investigation, the judiciary, the local government bcanjKt ' 
and a large body of citizens who still believed in parfiamentary 
government. Newspapers and politicians openly advocated 
reiiellion : Franco replied by suppressing seditious newspapers 
ano iu idling jails and fortresses with political prisoners. On 
1 Keiij u%iy 1 008. Ring Carlos and the crown prince were a*sasM- 
nated whi).- driving through the streets of Lisbon; and Franco’s 
dictatorship came to an inglorious , nd. 

Manoel U • 1008- 1910), the inexperienced youth who succeeded 
his father on the damaged Portuguese throne, was frankly 
until to co{h; with the situation. Franco, the one strong Mon- 
archist, was now in exile, and the Progressive and Regenerator 
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chieftains werenaable to agree ujvm any common policy* The 
murder of a pPoteinent Republican ph> shinn in October, 1910, 
tlM Tm in "*** for a revolution. Republican soldiers 

fc«a Km* ia IMxffl, aided by armed civilians and by the war- 
ships la the Tagus, overthrew the monarchical regime 
after some severe street fighting and proclaimed the 
Portuguese. Republic. Sing Manod fled from the country, 
eventually settling in England, and a provisional government 
|W» elected at Lisboa under the presidency of Theophilo Braga, 
JftiagUBhed scholar and poet. 

constitution for the new republic was adopted in August, 
j^bftodeled rather -lo-ely after that of the 'Hurd French 
Republic. It provided i.-r a legiduu. -Cortes.) of 
CiimitlljpM Chambers, —a National Council ek\ ted by direct 
jft»tw»»t#^l»anhood suffrage for three years, and .1 S. com! (‘ham- 
SqwbUc, chosen by local councils and renewable half every 

three years, — for a president elected by 1 he combined 
Chambers for four years, and for a ministry responsible to the 
Cortes. The document went into immediate effect. Dr. Man > i 
Arriaga being chosen the first constitutional president fry.; 
1915) of the Portuguese Republic. 

During the first five years of the republic. Portugal n named 
in an acutely troubled condition. The new regime was not 
only' republican but severely .os' 1 -clerical In 1911 
•a» tiie religious orders were expelled and , heir property 
confiscated for the benefit of the state treasury. In 
■ ■■ f the same year the separation of church and state was 

decreed ; the public payment of salaries t < > t he c lergy was to cease, 

. «nd, , under the guihe of safeguarding the republic, serious re-, 
ftridions were imposed upon the freedom of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Portugal. And in 191.3 the Portuguese legation 
at the Vatican was abolished. It was quite natural, therefore, 
that the Clericals should opjH><*e the government and should 
leatt moral support to the c hronic counter-plots of the 
Then, too, the Republican leaders were* mainly 
who had none too much sympathy for the poorer 
Wortang cIasKS and who displayed no undue haste in instituting 
jcoacpaSc, reform s. The working classes, therefore, led fay 
extremists of various sorts, embarrassed the new r%une hf 
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strikes, mutinies,' hmt- ^olitfcaJ demonstr.it mos. To maintain 
themselves in power t&|^qHibUams resorted to many of the 
tactics which had brought reproach upon the monari by : they 
manipulated electoral mtuc*^ i they crowded the prisons with 
political offenders ; they t^ricted freedom of spec Jh ; they prac- 
ticed bribery and corruption. Only the support of the soldiery 
and the dissensions among Its foes enabled the republic to survive. 


5. THE KXSGDOM OF BELGIlf&i 

■ ' 4 ' 

How Belgium secured its independence from Holland (t8to- 
1839) and obtained an international guarantee of neutrality from 
the Great Powers (1839) has been related in an earlier ^ &ia . 
chapter. 1 The constitution of the new state, which •*»!*<»«* 
was published in 1831 and which underwent very few*J*** 
later modifications, proclaimed Belgium “a constitt^pal, repre- 
sentative, am) hereditary monarchy.” The legismive power 
was vested in a king, a Senate, and a Chamber of Representa- 
tives. The king, contrary- to the practice in most democratic 
monarchies, might initiate legislation, but no other act of the 
king could have effect unless countersigned by a minister re- 
sponsible to the parliament The Senate was to consist of 1 jo 
members elected for eight years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly. Elections to the Chamber of Representatives were 
to be for four years Uiyj down to 1893 were based on a fairly 
heavy property qualification so that in that year there were 
only 137,000 votes out of a population of six and a half millions. 

Under the enlightened and tactful Leopold I (1831-1865; and 
the shrewd and enterpriang Leopold II (1865 j.joy), Belgium 
developed in an almost phenomenal manner. Of two or three 
phases of this development ft is well to make mention. 

In the first place there was an almost unparalleled economic 
growth. Though possessing an area barely one -third the extent 
of little Portugal, Belgium had in 1910 a population 
larger by two millions.* Unlike the Portuguese or d****®*- 
Italians, very few Belgians left their native land ; in “*** - 

lect, immigration exceeded emigration. T^e comparative con- 

. ♦Sec %bov*| $$fL* 

\ "" * The Aim of Ikighiati «*s tt^yi 99. mi mth * pt^wiikkm in 1910 of 
tb» density of pcqfctl **ioa beta# greater titis to any otfi# awbUy. 
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'tentment of the Belgians was due to the economic prosperity 
of the farmers, who, though in diminishing numbers, had learned 
the art and science of intensive cultivation of their small hold- 
ings ; and, to an even greater extent, it was due t< » a remarkable 
expansion -of industry and trade. Valuable mines and other 
natural resources, the geographical position of the, country, the 
splendid harbor of Antwerp, and the network of canals and 
railways conspired to promote the Industrial Revolution in 
Belgium. Manufacturing and mining were done on an ever- 
eniargjng scale, and ‘commerce increased by leaps and bounds. 
By 1911 some a8,ooo steam-engines were operating in Belgium 
with a horse-power of 2,750,000; the kingdom possessed a 
greater railway mileage in proportion to its area than any other 
country in the world; and imports and exerts 1, exclusive of 
precious metals) totaled annual!)' more than one a. id a half 
billion dollars — a third more than Italy’s and mote than fne 
- times the amount of Spain’s. Of the vast Belgian shipping over 
one-half was carried (1912! in British ships, over a third in (lor 
man vessels, and over a seventh in Belgium’s merchant marine. 

A second significant factor in Belgian development wa- the 
relation of the state to the Roman Catholic Church, v hose faith 
was professed by the great bulk of the nation. The 
Constitution of 1.831. while requiring the king to be a 
•ad PoUti- communicant of that Chur< h. guaranteed general 
toBtfSan religious liberty. The Church Vas assured full free 
dom from lay interference, ami the state continued 
to contribute to the financial support of the clergy of ail denomi- 
nations — Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. Over the ques- 
tion of public education pronounced differences of opinion 
g ^ arose. As early as 1847 two politbu! parties had 

Cnfca fc formed on this question — the Catholic party, which 

sought to make moral and religious inM nation tom* 
pofeory in the schools and to intrust it to the Catholic clergy, 
and the Liberal party, which espoused the idea of neutral school* 
V'*h* sod a mild form of anti-clericalism. From 1847 to 
1884 the Liberals managed to maintain ministries for 
*** terms aggregating twenty-eight years, and during 
the period of their supremacy they abolished religious in- 
•traction in the public schools and for a time actually broke 
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off diplomatic relations with the pope. But towards the dole 
of the nineteenth century the Liberal party dwindled in size 
and influence, and the Catholics would have had almost no 
opposition had it not been for the organisation < i 885) 3 , tb» s©- 
of many of the urban workingmen into a Socialist C ** H * ***** 
party which not only was bent on radical >oci:'! legislation hut 
also was inclined to anti -clericalism. 

From 1884 to the outbreak of the War of the Nations in 1914 
— thirty years — the Catholic party governed Belgium. Partly . 
on their own initiative and partly from Socialist and Cttholie ^ 
Liberal pressure they instituted a large number of re- 
forms. Religious instruction was restored in most of 188419,4 
the public schools ; and education was fostered with such note- 
worthy success as greatly to reduce the percentage of Belgian 
illiteracy * Political democracy' was furthered. In 1894 the 
property qualification was removed and every Bel- ^ 
gian was given one vote on attaining the age of 25 and and PoUti- 
aftrr one year's residence in his commune: at the *•* &****- 

* ffccy 

same time the principle of plural voting was intro- 
duced by the grant of one or two additional votes to an elector 
in possession of t ertain financial or educ at tonal qualifications. in 
1899 proportional representation was established for the protec- 
tion of political minorities, whereby the parliamentary seats t<> be 
Ailed by a given district would be distributed among the parties 
or candidates in proportion to the numlnr of followers or voters 
of each. In their opposition to the Catholic party, which had 
fathered these reforms, both Socialists and Literal, attacked es- 
pecially the Clerical control of the schools and the institution of 
plural voting. In tyij; the Socialists were particularly vehement 
with their slogan of “one man, one vote” and even attempted a 
general strike in behalf ol electoral reform, but the elections of 
1914 preserved a comfortable Catholic majority in the Chamber. 

The Catholic party during the long period of its ascendancy 
did not neglect social legislation. An enlightened factory code 
was prepared; trade unions w**rc protected 1,1898;, socui • 
a system of oltj-age pensions was organized (1000) ; 

1 According to census returns the proportion of the population ahove eight yews 
of age who could neither reed nor write was jo.ro per tent in tS8o; sj-o in **9®i 
19,1 in 1900; ufiUj.1 in 1910. 



(W» Shi made in decently housing the 
working dasact aadfe otkwdse providing for tb«r material 
well-being. • 

In 1908 the Belgian government , against the will of a deter* 
Biiaed over as a colony the huge African terri- 

TmU tpiyil the Congo, which the business acumen of King 
*Sm •#-•: fo p c l d n had done much to develop. 1 This step 
the entry of little Belgium into world politics, 
i'C- and was a natural antecedent to the military law of 
I 9°9s whidb substituted compulsory personal service for the 
formerly fax system of conscription and greatly reduced the 
number of exemptions. Extensive fortifications were erected 
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at Antwerp and Liige. It was the national wealth, the strate- 
gic position of Antwerp, and the new colonial importance of 
Belgium probably quite as much as the geographical position 
Of the little state between Germany, France, and Grea t Britain, 
which imited the Germans in August, 1014, to violate the soil 
of Belgium, which they had promised to respect, and to launch 
their attack against France r*a Li£gc and Brussels, — an action 
which occasioned the entrance of Great Britain into the War of 
the -Nations. 1 Despite the patriotic and unites! resistance of 
the Belgians under their plucky King Albert (ig» ), the 
country was speedily overrun by German troops , and the loss 
of life, the destruction of towns, the devastation ot the count r. , 
and the general paralysis of productive industry all helped to 
plunge the Belgian nation into the deepest misery. Whoever 
was directly responsible for the Great War, it was not Belgium ; 
yet it was Belgium that in 1914-1915 suffered most grievously. 
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p>«h an cnceBcnt introduction ; JE, A. Viaeteily, Kpmk- 

Me Mm, pf»- 619 1 , * Ob the war, ter bekwr, pp. 7*4.^ 
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Uem Pmm t A# Pmidmts, Stausmen, Policy, Virt&imU* t 

and Social life (m$h &*>d **P*ci* 8 y for ’nmc ntU po fraiu ; J, C. Bmcq, 
Promt undar the RtfmbUt (1910), an apprariatkn by a zealous patriot and 
Republican ; W* I* <SWKfe* Ptane* in th< f icenttetk Century (1909), a 
collection of inicttssting «a*ayt; Barm* Wendell, 7 he France of Today 
(1907}, a discussion of French culture, " temper amen* /’ and ideab; J. £/C. 
Bod&y, Frame, new ed. (1899)1 written by a patriotic Englishman at a 
time wired relations between Fra net and hi* Own country were strained, a 
discursive book filled with many prejudices against the Freni h system of 
government and mode of life , Erhcst , France herself A^Un (1914)/ 

though primarily a war-book, valuable for its account of ibe newer tenden- 
cies since 1900; Pierre de Couburtfa* The Endutim 0/ Frame under the 
Third RcfnMk, Bag, tnuoa by Isabel f Il&pgood (1*97), pretentious and 
somewhat pjhilosophkai ; Fmkrkk La* ,au, The Xfcird French Republic 
(1009), a readable sketch; C. II. C. Wright , The Hitters nj p- Third 
French Republic (1916)* More detailed histories of the Thin*, Republic : 
Gabriel Hanoiaux. Cmttemfarat? Frame, Eng. * ram. by J. C larger, 4 vq|s. 
(1003-1909), covering the years t870~i&*a, the authoritative work of a dis- 
tinguished French statesman and historian Edgar Zcvoi : ( Histeire de 
h irwtilme rifiuhtiqu*, sd lev. ed., 4 vpiv {1808-1901), covering the years 
1870 tfhii, useful and wdFwriutfi t Emile Simond, BisUtkc de Li fromrme 
ripubiique 4 c t$$? (1013) ; John l^busquRre, La Irwfiw/ w r#pwN/«/M* t 

tift'-iQQO (190$), being Voi Xlf of the Mistake socialist*, M hy Jean 
Jaur&, Lotus HosoUe* Butmre de la frvisibm* rtpmblufue jAwwo/o 
(1910); Georges Wdil t Mistime do m&mement social m France, * 
rp/o, ad ed, livul, adbotariy and imlisfxftcahlc for a thorough stu *> of 
soda) problems m Fran re ; lakm Jacques, La partis pdttiqws sou* h 
traisibne rlpmh?t*jt*c : dextrine H programme, arganmUum ct tectiqwd'aptH 
let dernier* am$rh (1913), m attempt to give young voters an impartial 
account of existing political panics 

France* Edihost of Church and Bute A valuable account ftmr the 
standpoint of a moderate noM^Wu. is that of Paul babat iar, ftwst&b- 
lishment m frame (1906). The Roman Cathode view is ably presented 
lu the Catholic BncydopmOa under the ankle Concordat. For special 
study, consult : Antonin Detndour, Vigtist catkdiqm *4 i'ttat sous la trrnsF 
Hpuhligm, t/fyo^spotS, 2 volt (1906-1^), exhaustive and critical: 
Eug&ne Spoiler, VMuikm peiMqm it smuie ic V$%Hst (1893), an excellent 
brief statement ; Arm ide Briand, La siparai it* dcs iglim it ic Tim (1905), 
the official report presented by the cmnmhsbn to the Chamber of 
deputies; Gaspard Odin and Eugtae Remau 4 La M in 0 idermbn 190$ 
cammmmt h Htpmatim dgs at 4 * F&at (tooftb a carefully annotated 
study of the Separation Law; & JUcanuet, VlgHse de Frs*m saw la 
traktem ripuM^m, $ volfc (1907*^^0), coming down to 1894, ftf con* 
of a Catholic priest ; Alfred Biudtftm, (hotre cent 0** 4 # mo 
(t 9 Q$), an ndndnabfe twiaw f*um the |xn of a Catholic schoh^^ 
Barhkr, te yrsgrAr 4 a MbMum psthaiiqw m Pmm mt$W; 
. HQ0** X til, % rohL ( 1 W ), ‘ : • >:% 
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France, Colonies. Alfred Rambaud and others, La Front* wfomaie, 
6th ed (1893), descriptive and bfetotwd; M red Dubois and Auguste 
Terrier, Vn sikJk i* expansion cofankUc, i&awpou, new <%L (tq&it); Paul 
Gaftarcl, Les admits fronwiscs, 6th ed. uSoo* ; Emile Levauwur, La 
France ct m admits, iSoftapkk a < \»h. < Coo Louis 

Vignon, Zw cofames fran^mses; Uur tomnunc, h ur uiu au k f ammiqrn, 
few utiliti pour fa mttropvle, l cur avenir uS$6h and. by the same author, 
/ '^sponsion At fa France (tSgi); C. B. Norman, C ohn,d Frame (18B6). 
Zxx, mho, the bibliographies attached to chapters m Part \ , bei»-,« 

France. Other Special Topics, On tho term of govern men: • F. A. 
Ogg, The Governments of Eurvpi (101:3), ch xv-wiii. tiv' Hest brief account 
of governmental machinery and \t& cmiIouou sinu* rs>; A L Unveil, 
The Governments of France, Italy , Germo#*; (loso, an abridgment of 

the author’s G<?tvr*mc«Xr and Partin its Continental Bur . v ’ . ^i8o;b 
of which Vol. I. rh. i, if , TfU'' { Frew h i*ditic$, good * u the law » : he 
pomlftution but - >udb e l in liner "i a t wo p ; ; v systmi to make 

< tear its actual rv», , R o.moml Poincar6 t U w Frame I: dm* raid, 

Kng trau^ r 1 ^ .native told originally by the prewdrnt <ul 

th-* repubh or trench * ; , 1 ikiren. useful In view ot the lack of more 

advances an 1 sympath- t i in in English; a partial antidote ? he 
preconcqoms of Lowell * nl of Hailey, cited ate v«% i» Hu* illuminating 
lit tie art j !e by J T. Sho:w<!. **r t nr ( > * .citv of the FrtnJi in 

the 1 Polr teal Scicm e Quartern * V d XXIV Qian h, i <> ; p * h\ ,*e 
struggle between Republicans an * ■ it 1 .*?$ ip the Seven* k- Sir *\ 7 

Manuals, Life of JJjtt OcmbrUu : iv, an 11 eu * , F it. 

Gheusi, GambeUa: Lift atu% Loiters i try mos o', \ It- < V Mom ague 
(1910); jDsMrer de Juicy Ferry , /a /* r ed nt, 1 agtdo* juievht . ^ 
(1914) ; JbTemofVr c?/ A/, f him , ? L ; /, tran> by I VI. AtLvnn 

(19x5) ; Jules Simon, The (^nernmrrJ cf \f * tncts jrom H h tfuarx 4 ; • j . 
So 24 May, J??j Eng. trar.s., jr voLs Samuel DetrA. fLc cr? eon- 

ttmforai n: : la > hair dc T empire : U gouvftnrme*:t </. /a diirnu n>,u*ri >L 
V assemble mifanate 4 vols. f 1897^190^, V Ltberal Monarch^ m syi'.>uth> * 
Marquis de Dreiix-Brfef, W/er e/ smnrmrs pour ^mr d VhtsUnrr du pa*tt 
rcyaUtfr, 4th cd On the Coinmun of f S71 ; p O 

Lmag a r ay. History of the : immune of Kng ,r ans by Eleanor M. 

Avding, 2d ed . ( 1 80S ; f unr resting memoirs of au ard< sympathizer ; 
Edmond Lcpclkuer, HaU'irc dr Vi commune dc iSjt 2 v<>K ( 1 91 r -1912 b 
the moat recent and best re, roan* , Maxinn Du Cm ip. /^m i^nrtdiiow do 
Paris, 5th ed., 4 vuls O.v^b rietailed at»d Con.^r/anvt- in tone, Cmm 
I>txhm2t% La commune t tH?t, m Vo! VI of the Unfair* so,n Lur t 

odL by J&m Jaurfe ; Jufcs < Uretir Bhhnre it fa riudunm ■!* tS?*> n?i 
087a), On the Dreyfus cas*?. Saramr Levers, C in^mrir ar< a'mtfake: 
Fattiat m i&aMiU mmrsdh iH6o-iQia. Vo! I fiou) r for he general 
growth ^o# anii-SemitioDn , j<**eph Reinarh Histmre dr V iftam Ibryfui, 

7 wok (1898-1911)^ the standard work, very sympathetic toward Dreyfuft , 
Alfred Ikcyfm, LeUres d'un innocent and Cinq mn£e\ dc mo m 
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(1901), both la English translation; Paul Desathy, Bibliographic de Faf- 
fake Dreyfus (1905)5 and F»«l Feach, Mdiographi* de la franc-mdgormerie 
et des sociMis secrltes, 2 put* (1912-19*3). On «, ial problems and 
■ social policies under the TM*d "Republic; H. 0 . Meredith, Protection pn 
France (190c), a summary of the fiscal policy; Emile Levasseur, Hisloire 
d* commerce del* Prance, VoL II (1912), and, by the same author, Questions 
otnrikes et indnstridks m Prance tom la troimme rHMique (1907^, im- 
portant works by on eminent authority ; S. P. Orth, Socialism and De 
mecracy in Europe (1913), ch. v, a brief outline of the rise of So.. ialisni in 
France; Alexandre Boursan (pseud. Z£va&), Ls sou. ’fame en Prance 
depots 1871 {1908), syndicaUme conUmporain (uni), end (editor), His- 
toke dee partis social istes en France, 11 vols. (190-1913); Eugc-n Jagrr, 
Die socials Bewegung in Prankmch, 2 vok. in 1 (1900) ; Roger Fight* ra’, 
let protection llgale des tnmulieurs m Frame (t v ij), a valuable commen- 
tary, the beat on the subject ; Paul f*fc, 7 rain tUmmlake de ItgtslcUion 
ifniuslridU : Its bis ourrikes. 4th ed, {1912), a convenient summary of 
labor legislation;. Hairy Ferret te, Manuel de. ligidation industruUe,. . 
atec U teste des bis omrUoet et des tableaux aualytiques (1909), a collection 
of labor laws. 

Italy. C. D. H&aci.. Europe since 1815 (1910), cb. sad, and J. H. Robin- 
sort and C. A. Beard, 7 "*r Development of Modem Europe, Vol. U (1907), 
cb. xxt, parallel brief summaries -.Cambridge Modem History , Vol XII 
(19101. ch, viii, by Thomas Okry.^he best historical outline in English, 
Hisfohr ginkide, Vot XII, ch, vifl. a good French outline ; Bolton King 
ana Tbotuu Okt y, Italy To-Day, rd c 4 ( 1009), an excellent and detailed 
study of Italian public problems; W R. Thayer, Itolua (1908), containing 
suggestive essays on “ Thirty Years of Italian Progress " and “ Italy in 
1907 F. M. Underwood, United Italy (1912). deals with Italy since 1870 
in a way calculated U> give the reader a satisfactory' understanding of 
present-day conditions; W. J. Stillman. Francesco Crispi (1899), a useful 
biography of a prominent statesman ; Memoirs of Francesco Crispi, Eng. 
Mans, of documents codec 1 ed by Ctispi’s nephew, 3 vob. (1912 -1914), 
valuable for both domestic and foreign policies ; Italy’s Foreign and Colonial 
Poiky: a .Selection from the Speeches Delevered in Ike Italian Parliament 
by the Foreign Ajfatts Minister, Senator Tommase Titian*, 1903-iQOQ, Eng. 
trans. by Bernardo Quaranta di Son Severino (1915) ; Ernest Ldtmmon, 
I.' Italic tetmomufue et sgcbk,.t8ii-iQS3 (1913), a valuable monograph on 
the more recent social history of Italy ; A. L. JxsweU, Gormmmls and 
Parties in Continental Europe, Vol. I (1897), ch. iii, iv, and the subsequent 
abridgment of the work under the title, The Governments of France, 
Italy, and Germany (19*5) 5 F. A. Ogg, Tk e G overnm e nts of Europe (1913). 
ch- xix-sri. 

Bfdi and Portugal Brief general accounts; C. D. Hasen, Europe 
***** tSty (1910), ch, ndv; OauiesSeiicnobos. PfrUtml History o f Europe 
Eng. trans. ed. by S. M. Mocvona (*907), ch. x, F. A. Ogg, 
Tm Gmrmimtt if Europe (t9t8), ck axxfii, «dv; Cambridge Modem 
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Sisfery, Voi. XI (190^ 4 *«» and Vol Ml <h. x; Bistain 

fMrak, Vol, XI, clwk, *«! Vol XU. ch. u. ! 1<«- liillart English usm- 
tivc of Spanish history in the nineteenth raitun is that of Bttter Oar he. 
Modern Spain, l8t$-i8fi8 (1906), which, however, is it! liaUnced and in- 
effectively presented; ♦better general account is that of M. A. S. Hume, 
Modem Spam, JpSS-tigX (1990) in the “ Story ot the Nations ” Scries. 
On the refe* cl Isabella II in Spain: Frans is UrihWc. The Tragedy of 
IsabeB§ /| (tins}; Gustave Hubbard, Uistoirr da PE*- 

#«*»*» {i869ri«fe), a standard work rovering the \cars 1814-1888 ; 

Mmmiim Baumgart aft, Gfsckkkte Spankns ram Axsbrmh drt framdsUcAtn 
tomMkm Ms mf Vol III dealing *Ph I&abdia and 

tte Cttlbt Wars. On the revolutionary period, 1808-1875: H A t. 
FMwfy |Hhr Jtepubtkan T*idit : *>n in Europe uonj, ch xii, suggestive; 
E. fit. Sfctobd, Tkr Spanish devolution, ldcS s V5 ( 1 898 b * lear and scholarly ; 
H. tL Whftetose, TkeSacrifi** of o I/ww (1807), thi history of the short 
reign of Aipb of Savoy iJavid Honnay. /Am Emu to t utelar 
a biography of the Republican leader, On S[*am since i^-o* j. L M. 
CtMlty, Constitutional Government in Spain 1 memoirs of an V meric an 
minister at Madrid; Yves Guynt, L'ivdutkH politique rt set sale. dr EEs* 
papm (1 890), a description of public life in Spam at the close of th< nine- 
teenth century; Angel Marvand, &i question st'eudr *n Espagnr M910) 
a nd L'Espagm au XX* si h& (1013). useful re* ern stuUes; j W Root, 
5 potw oiwP tfr Colonies (i£q$J , j iJ, Flt**Gerald. kuwtt'S ** upio), 

a popular work of travel < *n Portugal: Fra eh *s Gnbl 4 e, The Maynt 
Home of Parfy^al not 5) ; Angel MarvaudL j> P>ru***J rt *rj 
<1912), mchiding a discussion of social condition* am! e< the causes of the 
overthrow of the monarchy; Gustav Dierrk*. Ah P^rtmpd (1015), 

a similar work in German, and the popular irrauneni of W. HL Roebci* 
PofiUfi it, t& Land and People O009). 

- Belgium. R. t\ K. P.iwor, folium ( nch a brief study of prMut~d*y 
Belgium in the “Home I'uiversitv Library ' J dc V Mac t A nnell, Belgium, 
her Kings, Kingdom, and People (1914b anoUv r l>r»et and useful study, sym- 
pathetic with the Clericals as Ensorwilh the UxthI* and, >,« uiliita ; B. 55 . 
Bo«mtiee f Land and Labour: teutons from Be* $ turn * io»o the most pains* 

, taking work on social problems in Belgium . 1 > (' Boulger, B'fgian Life in 
^Taum and Country (1004), a genera* survey of uU ctmditSons* and, *>y the 
author, The History of Bdpum , Vol, II, M/y-jrtfoc (ujog); Cambridge 
t^afam History, Vol XI (19CX,), rh xxiu, and Vol. XII (iqio), <h. ir, 
" ; :|t sketch ol B elgian history since 1850 , S, P, Orth, Socialism and Dem k~ 
Europe {1913)1 ch* a good account of the Belgian l>af>or f*arty ; 
Jr* A. Offit TAe Governments of Europe. (1913), eft. xxi*. an excellent a?xount 
of po&ical institutions ; Louis Bertrand, Uistoirr de !u democratic ei dm to- 
mth m r am Bdpqm depms 1830,* 2 vofs, (1^-1907), avihen fmm the So- 
cWfci position ; Charles Woeste, kchos des hdks tanUmporaines,* 7 vok 
pdStlri treated fay a distinguished Catholic , I Am Dt^rka, 
VaspiMmlion dm rugraps uniocrsel en Belgique, vote plural, wk Migotom* 
tofsfjl faMtsrttw fr&porHenelk (syot)* 



CHAPTER XXIV 
TfUTOHlC EUROPE, Wt-lSU 

». THE GERMAN EMPIRE * 

THK COKSTITimOV AND GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 

It has been pointed out m an earlier chapter 1 how the Ger- 
man Empire was created under the leadership of Prussia as 
the result of three wars during the seven years from 1864 to 
1871. 

The constitution of the new empire, bearing date of tO April, 
1871, was in the nature of permanent treaties between the North 
German Confederation and the four south Orman 
states, and consecrated a federal union for the pro- Om*M» 
tection of the realm and the care uf the* welfare of the ***“' ,8t * 
German people.” Supreme flirection of the military and polit- 
ical affairs of the empire was vested in the king of Prussia, 
who, in this capacity, was accorded the title of Drulichcr Kaiser 
(German Emperor). To the emperor was in t rusted command 
of the army and navy, apjxnntment of the imjxrml chancellor, 
and power to declare war if defensive, as well as to en- n* 
ter into treaties with other nations and to appoint and * blBpa,Br 
receive ambassadors. But in case of treaties relating to matters 
regulated by imperial legislation, and in case of declaration of 
offensive war, the emperoc. must have the consent of the Bundes- 
rat (Federal Council), in which body, together with the Rekhsktg 
(Imperial Diet), were vested the legislative function* of the 
empire. Over the laws passed by these bodies the emperor was 
accorded no direct veto , 

Just as in the federal government of the United States the 
Senate represented the states and the House represented the 

'' * See Mkmk, pp. 

' ‘ mm.* ^ * 

* mf ,, 
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people, so in Germanyihe people were represented in the Reichs- 
tag and the states in the Bundcsral. But whereas the German 
tkafafent Reichstag, being elected by adult males over 25 years 
of age, resembled rather closely the American House 
of Representatives, the Bundcsral presented a marked 
contrast to the American senate. While the Senate 
Contained equal representations from all the Ameri- 
can states, the votes in the Bundtsrat were distributed in 
some relation to the sire and influence of the twenty six com- 
ponent states of the empire; and whereas in the United States 
a Senator was free to vote in accordance with his own will or with 
''"'tikat'Crf hi? political party, in Germany the representatives of 
the states in the Bundcsral were bound to vote as units in .u\ ord- 
ance with instructions received on even' question f rom their 
respective state governments. In the-** respects the Bundcsral 
more nearly resembled a permanent cone less of diplomats than 
a legislative and deliberative body. Representing the state 
governments (in many cases, the princes), the Bundcsral also 
was aristocratic rather than popular, 

The table on the opposite page gives the names of the vari- 
ous states of the German Empire, their area and population 
(1910), their number of votes in the BundesnU , and the number 
of deputies elected from each to the Reichstag. 

A primary problem that confronts even federal state is the 
distribution of powers between the central government and the 
local governments. The German constitution, like 
Wtw— a* that of the United States, specified certain legislative 

rttmfi 1 P° wers which the central government - that is, the 

ud *• Bundcsral and the Reichstag -- might exercise, and 
JjJ**^* affirmed that all powers not specifically delegated to 
the central government should be reserved to the vari- 
,Mtt» federated states. TJu* scope of such delegated powers, 
itimtvtt, was broader in the German Empire than in the Amen- 
dui Republic, for they included not only the regulation of foreign 
*nd Interstate commerce, the coining of money , and the deter* 
rtft w iri op of weights and measures, but also the control of in- 
tra-state commerce, of banking, of telegraphs and telephones, 
and the establishment of uniform criminal and civil law 1 through- 

*“ t r1f 

* Bf smp&msI to tlie Geraum consii mtioa. 
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* Almcolxuratne, aliidi was ittpured from ¥mn ct by the treaty of Frankfort 
(May* I#?*), was without local mlf-^svemment and without my voice in the 
timtUsw until 1911, The B wmksr at i therefore, contained hut <$ votes- from 
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out the entire «i jj^pi^^l rise same time the execution of im- 
perial laws was it the United States in the hands of 

a hierarchy of federal qfidbtis distinct from the state adminis- 
tration, but finctiy & dupge of the states themselves. This 
" ‘*“ kli e dat some differences prevailed in various 
as to the rigor with which imperial legislation 
was tSfbecf&p nevertheless, in extremities it was always possible 
fs-fer' r 4 fty‘>:ii.''iriUi her paramount army, to coerce the other state* 
J^fncntt lawri'ot which her government approved, while all 
ui|||^Kr States unitedly could hardly hope u force Prussia to 
eneitte a law of which the Prussian government seriously dis- 

• approved. To several states, other than Prus.ua, the Gepnan 
constitution accorded special privileges. For example, flUaria 
was to manage her own railways, post-offices, and army 
.time of peace) ; in Saxony was to be held the supreme court 
of the empire ; and of the five members of the Bundrsrai’s 
committee on foreign affairs one each was to be from Bavaria, 
Saxony, and WOrttemberg. 

The constitution of the German Empire has beer, extolled 
as a mark of the utmost genius in adjusting tne political diffi- 
omfhguQ cultics which had long militated against national »tni- 

'.lnkMtNi * fication, — in effecting a nice camprnun-e between 
' TfTi .HwiMijn P° wer ^ militaristic Prussia and the proud princes of 
the lesser states, and in yoking up the newer influences 
of fiberahsm and democracy' with the older forces of aristocracy 
and divine-right monarchy.. But when one examines closely 
the practical operation of the German constitution, one begins 
$>■ perceive that something is to l>e said also for the recurring 

* denunciations of an arrangement which favored the aristocratic 
dasttesr and rendered Germany the least democratic country 
of potent Europe. 

v‘ Pt>was quite natural that Prussia should exercise the p wAxwt . 
n aft tinflne ncc in the new Germany, for Prussia embraced approri- 
two-thirds the area and two- thirds the population of 

. mtW|y to Ae atmtl Geanoa stito **?, t $ nidi imjxi r tm t 
A® dbA pAfctoli ott of ftdf ow fcf® of gowtronitfsi, "f |n 
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NATIONALISM 

the whole it. must be re, inhered, cantin$& ' 

to be govemedin acoapnifce with the cousutuiion pr omulg ated 
by King Frederick wtwaat IV in 1850 — a severely 
conservative constitution, with its three-class sys- 
tern of voting, which gave j>olitkaJ preponderance nnwjtia 
to the landed aristocracy,- and with its provision 
for a ministry largely independent of the parliament, >f 
which enabled the king to exercise very wide financial atn$ 
military powers . 1 This king of Prussia was now ipse facto 
German Emperor. In his latter capacity he appointed the im- 
perial chancellor. And the chancellor, according to the constitu- 
tion of the empire, enjoyed a commanding position so long as 
he Mtained the confidence of the emperor He was Tbe 
ffcelctive agent of the emperor, the link between the 
Prussian Kingdom and the German Empire.* He pre- a “ nt * Uor 
sided over the Bundcstai; he cast the stiver teen votes of Prussia 
in that body ; he might address the Reichstag whenever he 
desired ; he proposed most of the legislation both in Prussia 
and in the empire; he customarily named th- heads <>t depart- 
ments of imperial administration and supervised their work; 
he was charged with the promulgation and execution of all 
imperial laws 

Not only did the constitution confer these extensive powers 
upon the chancellor, who was usually a Prussian and vh- in prac- 
tice was responsible only to the king of Prussia, irnt it 
made the oligarchical Bundcsrat distinctly superior 
in law-making to the democratic Reichstag. Thus 
was for the Bundcsrat to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of proposed laws and normally to initiate 
legislation. Thus, toe, it was provided that the constitution 
could not be amended, taxes could not be decreased, and tlu 
military establishment could not lx: reduced, if on any of these 
proposals fourteen adverse votes were cast in the Bundcsrat 
and the chancellor alone had seventeen votes at his disjxisal. 
Again, through the indirect influence wMch the Prussian gov- 


ttadeena- 
ca-atr,* £*tar~ 
it id«r Jfc# 


* F«? the cociftitxitikxi erf IMiSarfa, m dlttsact irorti th&i of Gmnafty, above, 
PP U$ l 

*Cu»tom*rily, tin Imperial cbaaosBor was also \hr head of the Prussian 
ministry. 





element could egatt upon the governments of a number <1 the 
smaller states, several el which were completely surrounded by 
Prussian territory, it was nearly always possible for the chancellor 
to control a clear majority of the votes in the Bundesrat — 
and a clear,, majority of the BwuUsrat could constitutionally 
veto any proposal originating in the Reichstag , no matter how 
large the majority which it commanded in the popularly elected 
■House The Reichstag was a debating society for the nation; 
on occasion it might even embarrass the chancellor and the em- 
peror by refusing, or threatening to refuse, to approve new 
taxes or increased armaments or changes of public policy in- 
dorsed by the Bundesral; but its real powers were slight com- 
pered with those of the British House of Commons or the French 
Chamber of Deputies or even the American House- of Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover, inasmuch as there was no reapportion- 
ment of its seats throughout the period from 1871 to 1914, even 
the Reichstag was not thoroughly representative of the democratic 
electorate- : the relatively rapid growth of German cities during 
the period was paralleled by no shift of representation in the 
Reichstag, with the result that in 1912 the average number of 
voters in a district in Conservative and agricultural East Prussia 
was 121,000. while in Socialist and industrial Berlin ii was 
345.000; in 1912 twelve of the most populous electoral districts 
of the whole empire contained 1,950,000 voter* and twelve of 
the bast populous had 170.000. 

It may seem surprising that the German people, living in an 
age and on a continent pretty thoroughly ;>crmeated by demo- 

cratic ideals, should have suffered the establishment 

Vrimitto an( j maintenance of an essentially undemocratic na- 
tional government. Certainly in the revolutionary 
movements of 1848 -1849 the German people had dis- 
: r ,,y played markedly democratic proclivities. In esplana- 
tfiit-'Of the phenomenon, three facts must be borne in mind. 
Hftni, the Prussian political tradition since the days of the Great 
1 ^ Elector in the seventeenth century hsid been a tra- 
Ptoiwi dition of militarism, bureaucracy, and divine-right 
v awnarchv, and it was under this triune «gis that 
Mmmfa ' the Prussian statesman, had accomplished in the 
seaiMl"ltalf of the nineteenth century what democratically 
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minded poets and philosophers had faikd to achieve in the first 
half — the national unification of die country; and, as has 
been previously remarked, nationalism was a more , ''tent fat tor 
than democracy' in fashioning nineteenth cent . Europe. 
Secondtyj|(|r new Orman government was undoub: ■’!>• strong 
and efficient, if not democratic, and under it- ef, 
cieriry the nation made such notable progress u indus- , . A m'.*”'* 
trial development and in foreign prestige as to nen- £^ Pro * 
tralm* and even to dilann the Parti, ularist 1 criti s 
who would strengthen democracy in the various slates by weak- 
ening the central government, and the Radi. .Is who would 
at once nationalize and democratize ail the political machiv rv 
in Germany. Thirdly, the idea! of demon at. y still ren- , <1 
in the German heart and mind: if only slightly realized ir -la- 
organization and operation of the new federal government, it 
actuated a number of achievements in local government. It 
was efficiency, leavened by democracy, that revo- 3 
iutionized die administration of German cities and tvtstk*! 
caused them to become exemplars to the world of the Re, ’ x ra * 
advantages of urban ownership and control of all manner 
public utilities It was the same elements which prompt, 
the state-purchare of most o i the railways. It was a mor- 
or less conscious imitation of British dcmiyraiy that led the 
Prussian government to establish t, 1 8 7 z - 1 8^*^ ; a new form of 
local government, by a redi vision of the kingdom into prov- 
inces, districts, and circles, whose official- were to be ir. part 
appointed by the king and in part elected by the jx-ople. And 
it was democracy which inspired the gradual constitutional 
changes in the lesser German states. In 1009 Saxony substi- 
tuted for her former three-class suffrage a, new -ystem of plural 
voting based on that of Belgium. Bavaria obtained parlia- 
mentary government with ministerial responsibility, and in 1906 
adopted the direct secret ballot. Universal manhood -uffrage 
for state elections was introduced in Baden in 1004 and with 
provision for proportional representation! in Wtirttemberg In 
1906. Of the twenty-six German states, only the Mt.kk-n burgs 
remained in 1914 without Vritten constitutions and without 
some form of popular participation in government 

* “Partkukrtea” it the word voniraonly applied is Gemway !-> what hi the 
United States {mates under the name of “States' Rit9>ts " 
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Titk German Bmkcre under Bismarck, 1871-189© 
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Friacc Olio von Bismarck’s political . areer may be separated 
into two important parts by the year 1871. In the nine years 
preceding that date he had made King William I of 
Jftuasia, whom he' found on tiu* iK*int resigning, the 
nrtirsfc powerful ruler in Eurepe and had given to Ger- 
many national unity and con t national government, 
mi almost twenty years ,;tt>-i- is;: Bismarck as first' 
chancellor of the German Empire n luiucd* the thief 
figure in tyhte dome-tic potiu„» of his own nintry and 
f in the infemational politics of l- . • >pe. Resent:;.: , final 

chapter 1 the account of how he preserved . friendly relations 
with tire British Empire, promoted fnpd.-hip with the Russian 
tsat£ and created the Triple Allude# 8nth Austria-Hungary and 
thereby isolating trance, preventing a ilfrirh war of 
reveftgey- and securing the peaeefyl integrity uf f ;evTjly 
German Empiie, wr here n inline our* ovum tn a 

* review of political develop] raPts v» Mho *. .* nrr <\\ from 1871 
¥ to the downfall of Bismarck in 1 Soo 

"At the outset a good deal of kgJsLiti*>n \v.> m » Uv • 1 m*#l 
tne changed political renditions. (1^ k t uMf ,k M ug U\?fU tt ^ >t ms 
n c«MLioha« H, ' u ’ ij ^‘ 1 he common code for tnr.t , tomnM e, 

iio» c 4 and* funking, and the uniform code of crunk a I r* w, 

* w hk 1; k, 1 Of nt adapted by the North ( ‘.ermiui 
Confederation in 1 V >9, were now r*?u,d -d \n the 

whdfe cmptri - ‘An i.njK'rial commission of 1 htguished jurists, 

lT trt working steadily from 1871 t., compiled similar 
codes for rivjl and criminal p;<*.»durc and for the 
organization of law courts, which were th* ■’ promulgated through* 
OOt the empire. Greater shlhcultics were rncountf red i,r« pre» 
paring A uniform civil * ode which would ha r non 1/1 the widely 
divergent property laws of the seyerai and It was not 

tmtfttehtt* that an agreement was reached and not until 1900 
that the imperial civil a. «h* became fully operative. 
(3) Fmanckl uniformity was cff( • ted. The imperial 
* greedily made use of Its nxt.dinufomt right to 
coinage : the new .edfcs, bearing likenesses of the 

1 See below, pp. frp -Oj 7 . . ’ l 







em p ero r fr Bead and of die ansa of the empire, were &o many 
gospefes of tlite dear rfgUne for toad wide throughout Gennady,-*' 
The Bank Act of 0 f$ t**ften*d the control oi banking fwro^ 
the state governments to the Btmdestal The establishment In „ 
1876 of die famous Imperial Bank (Seichsbank), under the super- 
intendence and management of the empire, enabled the central 
government to conduct its financial operations more expedi- 
tiously and guaranteed tint economic stability of the German 
Empire Ms) An act of *873 created an railway 

Bureau, sfltiefc did much m Are matter of unifying the ^ * 

various systems of state railways and of regulating . 
their relations to the military, postal, and telegraphic organiza- 
tions of the empire. 'tfjXhea* was further military develop 
meat. From the largd$jpi indemnity extorted from France, 

- large sums U§0* expencWfo* defense, on fortifi- Kmm „ 
cations, on replacing the etpdpment and stores de- 
stroyed during the war 0MS70-1871, and on pensions. Though 
technically the various German states retained their own artmeg 
the imperial constitution provided that the whole of the Prussian 
military system, including not only the obligation to military 
service, but the rules for recruiting, organization, drill, and 
uniforms, must be followed in all the states.. To give full force 


to this provision, a common system of military jurisprudence 
was ktroduced in 187a for the whole empire except Bavaria. 
Over the size and financial support of the military e*iablish- 
toeut much hagglin g occurred. Bismarck, and the ardent Con- 
servative nationalists who supported him. fell that wholesale 


rmhtarisra waa destined to be the one safe bulwark for the 
observation* of the- German Empire as it had been the one 
»dj$s*Worthy weajxin in creating the empire. He de m a nd e d , 
therefore, that the provisional arrangement made in 1867, 
*&ereby the authorised standing army in time of peace was 
beckoned at 1 per cent of the^gggsria&m and the annual finanri ai 
appropriation at $165 far each mldkr, ^^hould be exkbdwi 
throughout the empire and jeodved In the face 

<ri determined opposition, Ij&maoik «nsri||[ the main part cl- 

m^^nprogram, fixing ^the^ peaoe «t «#8 t | 1 dfikOwii 

PW l irf h i grants for ’it froc^th* in pipetk^^ 
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he desired, but for a limited period of seven years 1 — the so* 
called “septennate.” The principle of compulsory military 
“'fc a s«p- sendee was subsequently maintained and strength- 
ened, but the periodical \otes on appropriations 
for the army became crucial occasions for formally testing 
the strength of the chancellor’s government. 

Of the three German political parties mentioned in an earlier 
chapter* — the Conservative**, the Progressives, and the Na- 
tional Liberals,— it was the last named which clec- 
t orally benefited most by the establishment of the 
German Empire and upon which Bismarck chiefly 
relied in inducing tin Reichstag to nationalize legal 
procedure, banking, railways, and the army. The National 
t The Liberals were of two sorts: the bourgeoisie, partic- 
ttooai ularly the business men. who had economic motives 
for strengthening the national go ve mount at the 
expense of the state governments; and the patriots, regard- 
less of social class, whose opposition to states’ rights flowed 
naturally from their exaltation of united Germany, in the 
National Liberals, therefore, Bismarck found stanch champions 
of most of his imperial policies. The Conservatives were al- 
a. The Con- most wholly a Prussian agricultural party, who could 
** nr * tive * hardly be expected to offer serious resistance to Bis- 
marck so long as Prussia preserved 5 its hegemony in Germany 
and Bismarck did not disturb their economic masters in Prussia. 
i. Tiw Pro- Only the Progressives — those intellectual liberals and 
grautre* radicals — continued t& assert an undying faith in 
democracy and an unswerving hostility to Bismarck’s political 
ideals; but the success of Bismarck’s poll- ies in unifying the 
nationbad greatly weakened the hold of the party on the people, 
and their objections to his later practical proposals were more 
often platonic than really vigorous. 

In the early ’seventies, however, arose a fourth political party — 
the Catholic, or, as designated from the seats which its repre- 
^ ^ sentatives occupied in the Rdchslag , \he Center. 
CMMjBa Recruited almost exclusively from the- liberally in- 
or Carter dined Jjjienish province of Prussia, which distrusted 

the ruling Conservative majority in that kingdom, and from the 
* i fl baJ to five yaw, ia 1893. # * See above, pp, 184 1 , *93. 
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south German states of Bavaria, Wtirttembcrg, Baden, and 
Hesse, which were traditionally jealous of their own privileges, 
the Center party was essentially a states’ right party, and 
inimical to the nationalizing tendencies of the federal govern- 
ment. For this reason, if for no other, Bismarck and the Na- 
tional Liberals would have combated the Catholic,. But there 
were other reasons for the sharp conflict between Bis- VLtUnnt far 
march and the Catholic Church, which characterized the conflict 
German politics throughout the decade of the 'seven- 
ties. One of these reasons was that many Catholics «•<» tt« 
were embittered against Bismarck by his refusal to c * tboUc * 
intervene in Italy in order to reestablish the temporal rule of 
the papacy, and that the chancellor, on his side, accused the 
^Catholics of seeking to embarrass the foreign relations of the 
newly founded empire by stirring up trouble between Germany 
and Italy. Another was the fear in the minds of Bismarck 
and other German nationalists that the doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility dee reed by the Vatican Council {'1869-1870), together 
with the Syllabus of * Errors of Pius IX (1864), was intended 
to register a divine sanction for attempts on the part of the pope 
to interfere in the domestic politics of Germany. Still another 
reason was the growing breach, in Germany as elsewhere, between 
the intellectual position of the Catholic Church and that 
popular scientists and philosophers In domestic politics most 
of the latter were Progressives, and it was a curious irony of 
fate that for his anti-clerical opMcies Bismarck could count upon 
the support of the Progressivnrand some of the Lutheran Con- 
servatives as well as upon that of the National Liberals. 

The occasion for the opening of hostilities between church 
and state,— the combat which was dignified in popular parlance 
by the name Kulivrkampf (“ struggle for civilization ”), 0otbrwJc ^ 
was Roman Catholic opposition to the support the Conflict 
rendered by the state governments even of south 
Germany to the faction of “Old Catholics” who had Sown 
rejected the decree of papal infallibility. Thou# the 
Roman Catholics rallied to the aid of their bUfcops and formed 
a compact Center party In touth Gewnasy^^ was not until 
189© that they secured definite control ohfhe^a'wian govern- 
ment and finally revoked thtcoocessions whk& had been granted 

* ft 
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tW “«i <i*Wk».'’ With Hit cvoutal «ap»«f 
/ tSlmi Catholics rescued lUtfc* Uk*. 

w» OftlttBy* ^ 

J& i^2> Bfemarck had inaugurated the Kmmr-* 
l <w ia throughout the whole empire. Iu that jw 
the Jesuits were expelled from Germany and diplo- 
malic relatAwm between Prussia and the Vatican Wt 
broken otSpithin the next two years several drastic 
laws werp enacted in Prussia, sometimes caller} the 
“ 2Aay Laws,” and sometimes cited, from the name of 
the Prussian minister of education, as the ‘'talk Laws. The 
most important of these acts provider! that no one should be 
appointed to any office in the Catholic Church except a German, 
who must have received his education in a German Gymnasium 
(high school) .have studied for three years in a German university, 
and have passed a state examination in philosophy, history, 
German literature, and the classics ; all ecclesiastical seminaries 
were placed under the control of the stall , and all seminaries 
for boys were forbidden. The Roman ( ..tholic hi 1 hops in 
Prussia appreciated at once the fact thra this iuw represented a 
c ttfflple te reversal of the polit y pursued by thr Pru*d P'y*";.' 
dfattt sjw^t 1850 of not interfering in "*••' /■’•ointment oi biwijps 
LfsfiESts and of leaving the id ; «.i’ • ot tiro*} active quests 
jmjy in tH. hands of the hientf'. . ■ , tin a* bishops, there* 
pwlth the moral encouragement ant! vtive support of their 
fellow-bishops in the other German state., and of the pop. 
condemned the "May Laws” and refused to obey them. Then 
f conflict ensued, fought not by powder and bait but by 
mT , T . manifestoes- and decrees and by rqjrc-dvc measures 
- :m fa part Bismarck and the Prussian government. 

the governmental si<ie, further laws were passed, forbiddfeg 
djfhj, t reid w of 0cdesiasUc.1l funruon* by unauthorised pt*WW, 
providing that any one who had been convicted of disobedience 
’ m thwttato OOidd be deprived of his rights of citizenship, ordered 
-district, or even expelled from t!*~-‘"*™ 

1 suspension, In every diocese 
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: 4b' great was the severity with which these 
enforced that within a single y-ar six Pm-s ian bish 
imprisoned andltt over 1300 parishes 

On the side of the Church, the <*ath ii< hut . tiw i^t^lhe 
support of their persecuted dergy. 'll- < <*nu , party, hitherto 
weak in numbers and devoid of Concrete political issues on which 
to stand, now came forward as the < humph n of 1 i-giout. liberty 
and by adroit promises of laboring fort|p)frn! legislation 
enlisted the votes of the Catholic workingmen, with the Jesuit 
that i» the imperial elections of 1874, de-pit* govemrnent.il 
counter efforts, the Center polkd 1,443.000 v •(< . and inert* v<l 
its representation in tlte Reichstag from 63 to t;i. 

Bismarck did not triumph in the. Kulturkampf : he merely 
raised up a compact party which, with the aid < t disgruntled 
Poles, Danes, Hanoverians, and representatives from 
Alsnee-lx>nrame, and of a section of sympathetic ('on- 
servatives, threatened to block his nationalistic and failure m 
militaristic schemes. Worse still for the imperial 
chancellor was the appearance in the Reichstag of a 
small but growing group of talkative and troublesome Socialists ; 
and Socialism, fit Bismarck's mind, was a more serious menace to 
the new empire than Catholicism, To break the unholy 
ance between Socialists and Centrists in the Reichstag, Bis 
gradually abandoned the Kulturkampf in Prussia. In ri 
the king was empowered to use his own discretion in admSi* 
Luring the “May Laws"; diplomatic relations were restored 
with the Vatican; and in 1880 most of the anti clerical legislation 
was formally repealed. The termination of ti e Kulturkampf 
did not signify the dissolution of the Center party. On the 
contrary, die Catholic Parly was permanently solidified ; and, 
with its pretty constant vote in the Reichstag _ 
slightly under a hundred —it maintained throughout Wit* 
the period from 1874 to 1914 4 very independent post- 
rion, sometimes supporting ami sometimes opposing 
ti* governmcnt.^TJnder Hi# able leadership of Wind.! . \ -i. rn 
ex-minister *of ffle defunct kingdom of Hanover, the ('.liter 
i pUtform of principles favotfng the claims o> the 
social legMntfan, incjrect^uatkm, and suites’ 
»£ excessive raiBtarism tm imperialism. 
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• On the heels of the KidlurkampJ came Bismarck’s mar on 
Socialism. In 1875 the fusion of the followers of Karl Marx 
,, Ti, with those of Ferdinand Lassalk created a united na- 
tional ‘‘Social Democratic party," whose principles 
of absolute political democracy, drastic direct taxa- 
tion, revolutionary social legislation, and anti-militarism were 
% very antitheses of Bismarck’s and were calculated, accord- 
ing^ the chancellor’s pinion, to destroy the family, the state, 
and civilization. Yet the new party was obviously making an 
ever-widening appeal to German workingmen. In the im- 
perial ejections of 1874 tin Socialists had secured nine seats in 
the Reichstag; in 1877 they polled half a million votes and in- 
creased their representation in the Imperial Diet to twelve. 
Bismarck was alarmed and at once resolved to institute repres- 
sive measures against the Socialists. 

Making use in 1878 of the public excitement aroused by two ' 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of alleged Socialists to as&as- 
sinate Emperor William I. Bismarck prevailed upon 
Wars* * the imperial parliament, despite the protests of the 
Progressives and Centrists, to enact a law for the sup 
pression of Socialism. This law. originally enacted for 
a term of four years, was subsequently recruit ted anti remained 
on the German statute-books until Bismarck s retirement in 
1890. Its sweeping provisions prohibited the spread of So- 
cialist opinions by means of book- new .^jajK-rs, or publfcj meet- 
ings, empowered the police to break up meetings and to 
suppress publications, and legalised the arbitrary arrest and 
punishment of Socialist offenders, b -tmacked of the Carlsbad 
Decrees and other enactments of the reactionary governments 
of sixty years earlier, and placed Bismarck in a class with Metier- 
1 «f nkh. In spite of the rigorous enforcement of the legis- 
lation against Socialism, the Socialists preserved their 
conducted an energetic propaganda from odgh- 
s tries, and steadily increased their influence ia the 
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The decade of the ’duties was characterized in German his- 
tory not only by Bismarck’s repressive legislation against So- 
cialism but also by a very real and fairly fi nitful effort 
on the part of the chancellor to promote the nwteria! 
and economic welfare of the whole Gem, an nation. », saomt* 
Ever since the formation of the Zollvtrnn tn th. t hir- 
ties, German agriculture had been holding it m V ;, and 
German manufactures and commerce had Inn, enjoying a period 
of rapid growth and expansion, with tin: u-sult ‘hat between 
1830 and 1870 the territory which subsequent^, compriv. d tV 
German Empire advanced in the value ot it- annual foreini 
commerce from $185.000.00 j to $1,060,000,000 For a time 
in the ’seventies the payment of the huge Eiench war indemnit , 
tended to make money too plentiful in Gumanv. to cause over- 
speculation. to raise unduly the cost of living and to create 
financial panics and great economic disfre^ among employers 
and workin&m • n alike. The result 11. r unrest Bismarck believed 
to be the chief cam* of the rise of Socialism, and to remove this 
cause t!‘e chancellor inaugurate*! quite 11 new economic policy. 

The National Liberals, upon whom Bismarck had relied 
throughout the ’seventies to effect his nationalistic themes, 
were committed in fiscal affairs to the principles of 
iaisser-jairc, which distinguished contenqxsrary Liber- BtamenJr* 
alism in Great Britain anti in Italy and which had 
become traditional in the tariff arrangements of the 
Grrman Zollviretn. Bismarck w.i- ihe first inrq*,rtant ”*Ab*o- 
tatesman of the nineteenth century to rent t against donm«t 
ihe doctrine • of laisser-Jaire : he gradually a< copied 
ih'- theories of a group of German economists t hat 
trade ;md industry must be regulated by the state, 
aud in prose* a ling his new economic policy he naturally aban- 
doned his alliance with the National Liberals and fqpned a 
somewhat fantastic one with the recently despised and hated 
Centrists. 

The new policy -was threefold — a protective tariff, imperial- 
ism, and social legislation. In *879, with the cooperation * -i 
the Catholic Center and the Prussian Conservatives, 1 Bismarck 

‘ Likewise the cooperation of a email but utbr group of Anti-Semitea 

See below, p. 417, footawe. a 
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secured tariff protection lor German farm products and -l»* ti 
mestlc manufactures together with ext iso taxes and a high duty 
Tt***, oa tobacco and sugar. 'I he chancellor’s purpose te 
ihfe reform was not only to protect "infant industries” 
*; and to steady German economic life, but also to pro* 
vide adequate income for the imperial government and thereby 
to relieve the empire of the necessity of making unwelcome jp* 
i.Pwhiilii sessments (matrkula i upon the federated states, aim 
had been forced to do since 1671. The tariff invested 
the centra! government with new strength and further unified 
the empire. The tariff likewise gave a marked imjxrtus* to 
industrial development . 

, Before the adoption of a protective tariff Bismarck had 
opposed colonialism ; in 187 1 he dismissed with a sneer the French 
4 . offer to cede colonies in lieu of Alsace-Lorraine; 
throughout the ’seventies he professed to believe that 
Germany should de vote all her energies to maintaining 
in OcMaiea, her position on the continent « f Euro)** and should 
18X4-1885 avo ; ( { colonial enterprises as likely to embarrass the 
empire’s foreign relations. But the merchant’s dc-in- to soil 
his surplus products and the capitalist’s desire to invest his sur- 
plus profits and the missionary’s desire to convert the heathen 
to Christianity and the patriot's desire to see < termanv not only 
* Great Powaj^in Europe but also a real World Power, all 
worked to develop an irresistible national desire for German 
colonies beyond the seas. Merchants and missionaries led the 
jMtiy. In l$79 a German Mercantile Marine Company acquired 
the Samoan Islands. In tFdh a German Colonial 
formed. Business men of Hamburg, LObedk, and 
§ obtained concessions in Africa, — German Southwest 
Africa, Togoland, Kamerun, German East Africa, -and hi the 
%mth Seas — the Marshall Islands, a part of New Guinea, 
RaiserWilhelms Land, and a group of island* in the New Britain 
archipelago, later rechristened the Bismarck archipelago. Bfo- 
^jtiUfgfc* tyM* new r6le as champion of German merchants, onral- 
"'|oiMri i 'll|rwMer prejudices and followed the merchant* and 
hi 1884-1885 he prevailed upon the Reickstaglo 
ites over the distant commercial poets in 
the Pacific. In r886 he secured governmental 
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lies for steamers which plied reguS.u, , between Germany 
and the protectorates. And before his r-iiremuu in 1890 the 
process was already far advanced of transforming the mercantile 
protectorates into crown colonies, administered by imperial 
officials and policed by German troops. 1 

Protectionism and imperialism were but one side of Bismarck’s 
economic policy, — the side favorable primarh \.o employ- 
ing-— though both were supposed secondarily to assist 3 
<teploye.es by raising wages and opening new form* of Ltg^utton, 
employment. Chi the other side, “-direct state tction * Ml 1890 
in behalf of workingmen, — Bismarck was a pioneer among Euro- 
pean statesmen and Germany set ihe example which sooner or 
later every industrial country was moved to follow. Bis 
march was led to* espouse social legislation not only in order 
to remove the chief economic grievances on whictt Socialism 
throve but also to guarantee the efficiency of Germaiytf^tarism 
by providing that the recruits from industrial e&taWBnttents 
and from the chits should lie physically fit and fairly ten ten ted. 
In advocating social legislation Bismarck was supported by the 
new .whool of political economists, by the old Prussian tradi- 
tion of benevolent paternalism, and by the party pledges and 
deciding vot.s of the Catholic Center. The novel experiment 
was foreshadowed in the speech from the throne of 17 November, 
iSSt, in which Emperor William l asked the-h^pof the Reichstag 
tor “heating social ills by means m legislation , . . based on 
the moral foundations of Christianity.” In *883 a bill was 
passed insuring workingmen against sickress and in w«*ui« 
1884 employers were obliged to insure their laborer# «**’» 
against accidents. In 1887 laws were adqpted limit*! 
ing child and female labor, establishing a maximuSs* 
of working hours, and setting Sunday apart as a day of rest. 
In 1889 a law was passed,, by a very dose vote, providing for 
a compulsory insurance of workingmen against old age and in- 
capacity, which became effective on 1 January, 1891. It was 
arranged that all the various insurance-funds shou^cl Ik* admin- 
istered by joint boards of employers and employers, under gen- 
eral governmental supervision ; of the premiums for old-age 
and incapacity insurance, the employer stould 'contribute 
, ' • . ' ‘Ooth* Genaaa colooks, m Mow, pp. 59* 0 , 
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half and the employs* one-half, while of those for sickness 
insurance the contribute one third, the employee 

two-thirds, and thet l&satxal government should p&\ $12,50 for 
each pension. * 

This scheme of workingmen ’s insurance, which was somewhat 
extended and strengthened by divers amendments between 
1890 apd 1914, produced inestimable benefits. In 1907, accord- 
ing to an official ridport, ‘‘the number of those insured against 
illness in the German Empire amounted to thirteen millions, 
those insured against accident to twenty millions, those insured 
against incapacity to fifteen millions. The amount o f comj>en*a- 
tion paid in 1907 in all three branches of insurance wa> 626 
million marks ($156,500,000), the total sum for the jears 1 KSs - 
1907 being 6310 million marks ($1,577,500,000? " National 
insurance, together with enlightened factory regulations, an 
admirable system of labor exchanges, and the remarkable growth 
of trade-unionism, prepared the Orman people from below, as 
protectionism and imperialism aided them from above, to become 
one of the most efficient industrial nations in the world. 

Before his new economic policies were entirely walked out 
and applied, the long period of Bismarck's domination wis 
ffmpnnif coming to a dose. The death of the aged Laipcr<r 
t»«a«ricic William I (9 March, i88S\ his sturdy ally and loyal. 
m * * m friend, called to the throne of Prussia and of the em- 
pire Frederick III, 1 whose well-known attachment to Liberalism 
boded no good to Bismarck. Frcdcruk III. however, was 
fatally 111 at the time of his accession and died after a reign of 
only ninety-nine days (15 June, igJfS). W illiam II 5 the young 
man who thereupon ^scended the Hohenzoi’em throne, enter- 
• tained ideas of divine-right monarchy and of militarism more 
characteristic of his grandfather William than of his 
*«■- father Frederick, but his impulsiveness and egotism 
were very irritating to Bismarck. who had long been 
in the habit of handling the reins of government himself and 
who w*i now an old man. From the new emperor’s standpoint 
it soon became a question, as he subsequently expressed it, 

„ 1, 

1 Frederick III, the ton of Wifltam I, wm bom w 1*31, 
f WQBm H wm bom in »8 W , the ton of Fmlerki m and of the IMacew 
Vktom, diS fh tw of Queen Victoii* ot Gnt Britain. 
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“whether the Hobenzollem dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty 
should reign." In March, *890, difference lxTween the young 
emperor and tjbe.oid chancellor reached adir.ix. William II 
refused to sanction Bismarck’s proposals to tenew the repres- 
sive legislation against t he Socialists and to cow people and parlia- 
ment into submission, if necessary, by armed force Bismarck 
declined to accept a cabinet order whereby as chancellor he 
would no longer be the intermediary between the other ministers 
of state and the emperor. The emperor demanded Bismarck’s 
resignation and the Iron Chancellor withdn w\o his Diim>Ks*i of 
large private estates in Lauenburg. There the man 
who had done more than any one else to unite the Gcr- 1890 
manies and for twenty years to shape the foreign and don. k 
policies of th§ empire lived in more or less oi>en criticism of the 
emperor and the new ministers until his death at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, on 31 July, 1898. 

The German Empire under William II, 1890-1914 

From 1890 to 1914 Emperor William II orcupi'ri the chief 
position in Germany and preserved Germany's leadership in 
Europe. One of the best brief summaries of the char* smpmr 
acter and aims of William II, written by % distin- 11 

guished German historian on the occasion of the twenty-kith 
anniversary (1913) of the emperor’s accession, i- here inserted, 

“ William II has desired to be something more than the heir of 
a great name, the mere representative of an institution. He has 
striven for no lower an object than to be the real leader of the 
nation. And yet his personality does not seem to embody that 
resolute . simplicity characteristic of the bom leader of men, but, 
in its singular mixture of traditional and modem traits, em- 
braces a whole world of contradictions. ... On one side there 
is a conception of his duties as a monarch directed by a religiou- 
and extremely personal sense of responsibility .... a strongly 
marked taste for all that has become historic, all that is anchored 
fast to authority, tradition, and discipline of life, and a predi- 
lection for the Prussian words of military command, definite 
and inc&ve as they are, even in contests for which they were 
not suited. On the other side is the thoroughly modem man, 

't* <'j|' f n 
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arch, inahort, die 1 
imouwmibiy fat fr 


sanguine in ^eec^fegtilarfy receptive wd 

anpiesaiodh ifc > - 4 ^ TW^^ ff‘ • wdet#nd every problem of 
tabt mss, of orwrt. which the many-sided 

and congested life Otfljto present day thrusts upon us — a mon- 
arch, inShcrt, tie teaMCd whose life and leanings has carried 
jmqWjWWMy far fronf tneMmpler type of his forefathers.’ 

Tbebulk of the domestic policies inaugurated by Bismarck 
Jfceserad and developed by Willi:. ;r ijk.^THe histone 
Hohenzollem ideal of divine-right; .^monarch v was 
; ffltaat «t affirmed in no uncertain terms. The conservative 
character of the central hnleral government wu* main- 
tained. Militarteni was extolled, and the cn’jxror, 
6 < whose fondness for mlMUAy reviews became proverbial, asserted 
In true Bismarcki&n style that “the soldier ami the army, not 
parliamentary majorities, have welded together the German 
Empire - my confidence is placed in the army. At the same 
time the Christian character of the imix'ria! regime v.as em- 
phasized: the emperor, declared in his l\r>t proclamation to 
the German people that he had assumed the government ' in 
presence of the King of kings and had r.n i.’.Ked God to be a. 
* just and cieipgnt prince, to cultivate piety and the fear of God 
While social legislation was furthers) and education promoted 
and the laws against Socialism allowed to tap-e. William If 
remained, like Bismarck, a pronounced enemy of the Socialists 
and free-thinkers, a natural ally of tire-eating militarists, of 
landowning aristocrats, of conservative university professors, 
»rul of the newer industrial magnates. 

Under William 11 German industry ami trade continued to 
ex pand by leaps and bounds. Protectionism and imperialism 
g mmt ^ e now combined with national thrift and srigntific 
pmtofH progress to produce amazing economic results la 


( a * ** 

-iQwmmr l ®® 2 rile number of German citizens employed in man- 
» peter ufacture and commerce was about twenty millions; 

^ j^ ro wag thirty-five millions. In 1885 loss than 


4 mfllic© loos* of pig iron were smelted in Germany; m tgi$ 
'aoiito *5 milli on tons were smelted. In 1891 the Gentian coal 
mines yielded 73 million tons and in 10:5 more than 185 million 
ftta. TT*e number of spindles in the cotton mills doubled 
b*twep» i897 and 1912. Germany’s share in the world’s mer- 
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clttttt Shipping ti&t ^|f§giW«l fpnt fh i8yO to It p*r 

cent in 1913.- of u«e. value of the 

export trade of the Otflu Empire from t}>,. <• and one-JtijJf 
milliards of nw i ^ ^'ln " 189^ to ten .milliards swo and one-half 
billon dollars) iA'^ig beaxt cloquegit 4 t- »t 1 1 1 > 01 > v to the industrial 
v ragraatt of Gecoiwy which on theevi of the War of the Nations 
made H^.^eSxy second only to Great Britain as a manu- 
rfMtaringl iphft - 

l Parallel VHMjthe development of economic prosperity was 
the growth Jrffoputoticm. Germany, which was not much more 
populous than Fiance in 1871, was over me and Growth of 
one-half times As populous in i9to:*the population PopuUuon 
of the empire was forty-one millions U| 1871 and close to ixty- 
fiVe millions in 1910, Of the total increase, the chief par! was 
urban rather than rural : in 1910 there were forty-eight German 
cities each containing more than 100,000 inhabitants. More- 
over, emigration, very heavy in the middle of the nineteenth 
century And amounting annually even in the ’eighties to nearly 
a quart a«W>f a million, was gradually checked, so that in 1913 
only a&S 45 German citizens left their country as emigrants 
and those chiefly for America. 

Political life in Germany remained much the same under 
William II as under Bismarck. Of the five major -political 
parties 1 in the Reichstag , the Centrists, Conservatives, ^ yjTe 
and National Liberals almost, if not quite, held their Major 
own ; the Progressives dwindled ; and the Socialists 
increased. In the general elections of 1912 the So- wiser 
ctalists polled four and a quarter million -votes to two waH *“ 11 
millions polled by the Catholic Center, 1,720,000 by the Na- 
tional Liberals, 1,500,000 by the Progressives, and 1,500,000 
by the Conservatives.* The apparent growth of Socialism w as 


* A sixth political party in Germany was that at the Anti -Semites, a (croup of 
extreme nationalists, definitely organised in 1879, who sought to lessen jewis’. influ- 
ence in politics and finance, and whose representation In the Rrkk stag fluctuated 
man one to twenty to the yean between 1M7 and igaf . to 1907 tJ»>> party polled 
alawt • quarter of a auUton votes througnout the empire. 

*Spme indication of the need of a mfistributton seats in the Xeiiksta f is 
aw»roe4 by the fact that thee* political parties secured from the elections of 191a 
seats to the Rtiehstag as follow * s Socialist*, no; CeattSaU, 90; N&ikm&l Liberals, 
45 i Progressives, 4 * ; Conservatives, 57. 

. voa.s— »s a ; 
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explicable in large part in three ways: (i) w! Sotktl Demo- 
cratic party, unlike most of the others, put up canoklates In 
constituencies in which they had little or no chance of winning, 
a*3 the scattered votes for such candidates were reck- 
oned in the total poll of the party ; (a) the Social Demo- 
cratic party possessed numerous allies and supporters 
from among workingmen, especially trade-unionists, 
who hoped to obtain economic amelioration through the polit- 
ical triumph of Socialism ; and ( ?) the Sen ial Democratic party 
attracted votes from many middle-class radicals, who, though 
not enthusiastic about the economic doctrines of Socialism, felt 
that its growth was the most promising means of liberalizing 
• imperial institutions and establishing real political democracy 
in- Germany. However, the extensive enrollment of steady- 
going trade-unionists and of bourgeois radicals as Social Demo- 
crats tended to render Socialism not only more popular but less 
extreme and less anti-nationalbtic in German > than in any 
other European country and paved the way tor the almost 
Jim versa! support accorded to the government by the German 
.f&JjHe on the outbreak of the War of the Nations 

To the political opposition offered the imp-rial and Prussian 
governments almost constantly by the Socialists and spesmodt- 
Kiaor PoBt- ca ^y Centrists and Progressives was added, 
iest Gtmjm ing the reign of William II as well as througltyul the 
chancellorship of Bismarck a pretty constant resistance 
hjp a number, of small tuilabniti groups represented 
in the Reichstag or in the Prussian putftaiment There were 
t r rfi ^ wa y s a fw “Guelfs” frop^tfie^bvi nee of Hanover 
who never missed an oppdadig^ 'tO ; |)rot<"vt against 
the forcible annexation of their kingtfjrmi* To Prussia in 1866. 1 
a. The There was always a Dane or two in the Reichstag 
who demanded the retrocession of Danish-speaking 
to the king of Denmark. There were always the 
members of the Reichstag from Alsace-Lorraine, who 
almost to a man resisted the steady ‘‘ Germanizatian” 


of hi* claims to the throne of Hanover by the pretender 
Wm / m Augnattts, hk marriage with the daughter of Emperor WQlkm if, and fete 
apo wjho to the throw of Brunswick, promised in 101 j to end the tot* lew! between 
C et Hir a nd Hcfe— ofletm and to remove the nism d'tirt of the Gudf pert y* . 
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of the torai provinces which against their wili had been torn frdm. 
France ttt 1871, and who, in some a>-e- . earned the epithet of 
‘‘traitors” by agitating openly for reannexation , to France. 
Not even the grant in 191 1 of a considerable measure of local 
autonomy served immediately to reconcile a majority of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine to the < ierman Empire. Fin ally , 
there were compact groups of Poles from the districts 
centering in Posen., anti-German in speech, in customs, 4 
and in national consciousness, who were always allying themselves 
with Centrists or Socialists or any otlur party which at any 
given time threatened to embarrass the government. Against 
Prussia the Poles felt their chief bitterness. Following the 
failure of Bismarck to prevent the use of th; Polish language 
in the public schools of Posen and West Prussia and to coloniz< 
Polish estates with German peasants, the Prussian government 
in the early 'nineties adopted a conciliatory attitude toward its 


three and a quarter million Polish-speaking subjects. But ev 
conciliation would not wake the Poles from their dr 
national independence, and repressive measures wei® 

In 1901 the use of the Polish language was again timi‘ 
quiring that religious instruction !>e givett henceforjfe 
only in German. In rqo6. when many thouakad^ Kwwhm* 
Polish school children went on strike, their p . ■ • 
were fined and imprisoned ; newspapers % if- 
pressed; public speeches in Polish wer ' vualt 

peasants were to build m A»*r ■. .n jfcftd - 

In 1907 the PniTOMm government w» ' ’■> > sump*! the 

sale of many Pf^|||^g^tes to prospective <••-><? 

thereby to d^^^te^fe|iossesscd Poles o&the fcjjpL' jUthnugl. 
the Prussian encountered many eufes-c- 

tng these measures, up to the outbreak of tin. War of the N • • 
tions the Poles obtained no respite from official ter- _ _ 
secution. 


One other political factor of the reign of William It <***; 

— and that a novel one— merits attention. It is the »* snuam # 
fact that, after the retirement of Bismarck in 1890, the - 

emperor personally exercised a controlling influence 
over the domestic and foreign policies of Germany. In the 
words <rf Bismarck, “William XI became his own chancellor.” 
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Of course, the succession of designated chancellors continued 

constitutionally, -—-C^privi^iBoo-iSo-yv Ilohenlohe (1^94-1900), 
Billow (1900-1909), and Bethmann-Holl^eg ( 1909-- 
none exercised such independence of initiative or judgment as 
Bismarck, and «fi took their cues from the emperor. Some idea 
of the mote recent poktical developments in the German 'Em* 
pire may be derived from a brief summary of the principal 
events &; each chancellorship. 

Cswnt Von Canrivi (1831-1890),* who succeeded Bismarck 
, in 1890, was rigidly militaristic and religious, and, not being a 
great landowner like Iris predecessor, relied fpr polit- 
ical support in the Reichstag more upon the National 
• than upon the Conservative*. By treaty with Great 
Britain (1S90) Germany secured the cession of the valuable 
Strategic island of Heligoland in the North Sea and the settle- 
ment C - ) outstanding colonial disputes in Afrit a Likewise, the 
protective tariff was partially modified In the recogni- 
“ftjp&k' of the principle of reciprocity and by the t unclurion of 
IbifkSKftud treaties with Austria-Hungary, Russia, Rumania, 
and Italy, whereby the inipirt duties on grain were 
• lowered in return for favorable foreign treatment of 

«?«**• This arrangement was a> distaste-. 
*•*,<!* *'<fe^wt^i^'%Tmers as it was advantageous to German maWB- 
<^t- extreme Prussian Conferva ’,t\es — the Agr*- 
L.i ’ L — — - J mightily against Caprivi. In vain the 
um>.r them by strengthening Bte. influence 
>■» in Prussian education and by reducing 
sendee to two years. 8 They demanded 
t<or, and the emperor complied in 489 4. 

- 4 Mkncellor was Prince HohATahe 
plunger years had been ‘the stouteft 

*6tmg Iw» von Capriv-i, deveenaed from an Italian family of Carakg* wttkh 
W l j t|li»l i« ftuau In the eighteenth century, was a life member of the Praawtn 
mMM&tf ind had served u an army officer in iht .t an oi a&A6 and 

Vtfc* *«» of active *crvire war reduced, the number of exmptkm 
; reduced, to that the peace footing of the 1 iertnan army was actually 
.._ B hy Caprfvi's reform. 

**** C»WNl Boheniohe^chilUn^fQnrt, a Cathoik and a Liberal, art lb 
the BiMlIui guflMnmt from 1S46 to <866, was pome miniiter of Bavaria from 
x!66 ln^t§7o f p m * ** + I to kmli it and an&cScrka] prtky, wm Gctinan mi h n«< 
Air fc 9*rh J®m it?# ** *8&$, pmsrmto of Ahu^Lomioe from tfl| ^ tipfe 

■ *■ MsBlfc aiLti f 



CsfriwV 
(1819-1901),* who 
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v ; — * v ® Bnvana of national unification, who hfrd 

served in t|* Franco-German War, then in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and then as imperil governor of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Gti account of the new chancellor's advanced age — *te*-*w»o ’ 
he was seventy-five — the actual conduct of imperial affairs 
1|as less in fis hands than In those of the emj>eror and of Prince 
von Bfilow, the secretary of state for foreign affairs. In domestic 
matters thegoverrtment persevered in its resolute independence 
of the Agrarian group in Prussia and leaned h^t.ily for r« ditical 
support tqgen the National Liberals. This fact gave to < .erman 
Hohcnlobe’s administration an irn- Gtr 
oplexion. It caused Germany to become 
definitely a World Power. Pow * r ’ 

In a way the transition of Germany from the r 61 e of the chief 
Power in continental Europe to that of a prominent World 
Power was not sudden. It had certainly begun in the 
days of Bismarck.. Although that astute chancellor jtanitw* 
was ever preaching the necessity and desirability of *«»««*'* 
Germany’s devoting ail her energies to the const »Uda- 
tion of her power and influence in Europe and wanting his fellow- 
countrymen of the dangers of distant entanglements, it was 
under his auspices that Germany imjki-ed her protective tariff 
and establi bed her first and most imj*»rtant colonies in Africa 
and in Oceanica and expanded her industry and merchant ma- 
rine and Increased her wealth and accumulated vast masses 
of private* cajfnlal And these things were the raw stuff out of 

which a great world policy was to be fashioned. The fashion- 
ing was hurried forward in the ’nineties by the formation of the 
Dual Alliance between France and Russia, which 
changed fundamentally the European nbtiW of 
Germany, and by the deli berate efforts of William II, 
Hoheniohe, and BUiow, Wffich were directed toward ’®**®** 
obtaining compensation outside of Europe. 

Three great kinds of German achievement In world jxditlcs 
marked the years from 1894 to 1900. First was a renewed 
activity m the acquisition of coionies. T|te emperor himself de- 
clared m 1895 that “the Gem^ Empire has be come a world 
empire. In 1897 the murder of two fljfrmtvn missionaries in 
tauija was' made the pretext for landing |btoQf« in the bay 
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Kiao chau and for securing the lease of some 200 square miles of 
Chinese territory on the peninsula of Shan tung. In 1899, fol- 
lowing the Spanish American War, Germany pur- 
Activity ia chased from Spain the Caroline, IVlew, and Marianne 
islands hi the Pacific. In iSoy 1900 by agreement 
with Great Britain and the United States she ac- 
quired the two largest of the Samoan Islands. In 
1900 German troops cooperated with those of other European 
Powers and of Japan and the United States in suppressing the 
Boxcar uprising in China. 

Secondly, there was iinjariai eiuouragemcnt and protection 
of German investments in comparative!} undeveloped foreign 
countries. In the Ottoman Empire, the Gennun gov- 
eminent, assists! by the per.-onui efforts of William 
mao linear- If, who theatrically visited the sultan .it .C«<n>wnti* 
Abroad nopie, gamed important concessim,- tor German nan- 
merce and German investment. The l urked? army 
was drilled and commanded by German omcers, ami in 1899 
a group of German financiers Mtured a valuable eom.n*icjp ior 
building a railway from Bagdad to Constantinople <»'-rman 
influence began to supplant both British and Russian in 1 ur!;ey. 
Similarly, in obtaining the least of the Chincv pat; 01 Kaao- 
chau, the German government also M*«:ur<d i.»r Germra 'capi- 
talists important concessions for railway ion-; ruction in China. 
In Brazil, organised private enterpri-e, b.ukcd by the moral 
support of the imperial government, estab|bhc>: a considerable 
settlement of German immigrants, and. though there was 1.0 
prospect of acquiring political 'tower, tier man investment and 
German trade iuqre&H-d gr.-a'h throughout s.»uth America. 

Hardly, during Hohenlohc’s aibninistrarim there was a pro- 
nounced stimulus to juvalism. and the beginnings of the |>owcr- 
1 ful German For many ) ears Germany had been 

forera <»f military state in the world ; now she 
gWPy aspired to rival even Great Britain in the size and 
Strength of armaments on sea, Several reasons may 
he assigned for the rise of German navalism ; the 
Steady growth of nationalism and the resultant papular desire, 
•face the German army was organized on a state basts, to possess 
jfa a navy a system of armaments organized on a na tiona l baas 
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and controlled directly by the imperial government ; the preach- 
ments of many German economists, men hant • rqjd professional 
militarists that a powerful navy o,:j-!iui.'d t' iis ^r,.^ protec- 
tion of large foreign commerce am) inwituivut , the lesson of 
the importance of sea power learned from the American victory 
over the Spaniards and from the British conquest of the Boer 
republics in South Africa; the widespread propaganda of "the 
German Navy League, which in tire late ’nineties arous. 1 na- 
tional patriotism and enlisted electoral and jpi-ncial support for 
the building of a navy ; the personal enthusiasm of the emperor, 
whose natural art of phrase-making did exs client service to the 
cause in such pithy sayings as “Germany’s future lies upon the 
water." or “the ocean is essentia! to Germany’s greatness " , 
and last but not least the organizing and {>- r>u.tsivt ability of 
Admiral von Tirpitz, who was apjwinwd m-- rotary of state for 
the imperial navy in pbyrt and who was still acting in that capacity 
in 1914. Whatever the rea-vm may he. < >nnan navalism -peed- 
ily became an important factor in international jjolitics. The 
acquisition of Heligoland (1890) enabled Germany to establish 
a new naval base off the mouth of the Elbe. The completion 
in 1896 of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal afforded a valuable s’ rategic 
connection between the Baltic and North seas. And two 
great Navy Acts, passed by the Orman fuirliament in 1898 
and 1900 respectively, inaugurated that prodigious program 
of naval construction, which, pursuer! consistently up to the 
outbreak of the War of the Nation*, gave Germany a wonderful 
array of dreadnoughts, super-dreadnoughts, battle cruisers, 
and submarines, — representing a total, tonnage second only to 
that of Great Britain. and cost the German people an ever- 
enlarging national appropriation, rising from 30 million dollars 
in 1898 to iao millions in 1913. 

The retirement of the aged Prince Hohenlohe in tooo end 
the promotion to the chancellorship of Prince von Billow 
(1849- ),‘ a great Prussian landowner, served to pro- b<do«, 

mote more cordial relations between the imperial gov- i***--*** 
ernment and the Prussian Conservatives. In harmony with the 

1 Bernhard von Below served In the Franco-Gemma War of 1870 *rS,-i, in the 
imperial diplomatic service been 1876 to 1897, as foreign secretary under Hohen- 
k»to from 1897 to 1900, and u cbanodfcw of the empire from 1900 to 1009. 
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well-known wishes ofvtihWi 


well-known wishes of ihw Agrarian?. the policy of comnwpj&l' 
reciprocity, which hfedlreeii follows! -inf r the advent of Qipri$^ 
was gradually abandoned; and a new tariff law of 1904 re- 
Tbe Tariff imposed heavy protective duties on the import of 
«t um m* fort%§; grain and other foodstuffs. At the same time 
®* ** Bfilow did not repudiate the manufacturing and trad- 
. ing classes : for several years he relief! for legislative assistance 
in the Reichstag upon a curious coalition — the famous Bloc 
— of Conservatives and National Liberals, and primarily for 
the benefit of the hitter he strove ever more zealously to realize 
..the growing German ambition for world power. Germany 
strengthened her economic grip on Turkey and endeavored 
to block French advance in Morocco. She supplied munitions 
' of war to Russia in the Russo-Japanese War '1904 1 9c and 
yjprig . then forced Russia to accept Austro-i himrarian aggres- 
WmChm don in the Balkans (1008 1900b flie-e actions, ac- 

^ companied by the emperor - striking terraces U> 

Germany’s “mailed fist” and by the g'owth of l\m Germanist 
sentiment in the public press and popular mind, evoked live!) 
feelings of apprehension in Russia and France and panic ukirty 
in Great Britain. Italy, too, showed symptoms of weakening 
in her attachment to Germany'. That a vigor, as word jxdicy 
was creating dangerously jealous foreign cnemit - for Germany, 


few impartial observers could now deny. And own in Germany 
Were to be found numerous prote-unts against the newer poli- 
cies of emperor and chancellor. Neirli < o< iali t- eor Centrists 
had ever taken kindly to the eiiora . : nanci.d outlays for 

aitmy and navy; and the rhlht-uitHs ,:.ch the government 
experienced inputting down a native rel«»’ilion *n Orman South- 


west Africa were seized upon by th-se puiti*- >r.d their allies 
I# the Reichstag as an occasion for withholding .lodtUorsal colonial 
appropriations (1906). In the ensuing <•!«-, t,,ral campaign, 
imperialism and world power were the vital and so influ- 

ential were the patriotic appeal- made to the German people 
Wlw ItWiW U*® cm P eror himself and so unscrupulous was the 
W»®w_ dttBttOor’i interference in the > arnpaign that the 
•mwWWW ^ectfonji o| iqpj gerved as a derisive indorsement of 
miMtarism, pavaJism, and imperialism, and the So, ialists, though 
imreariwg tharpapu&r vote, found their representation in the 
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Reichstag reduced from 79 to 43 Huvrh.rth both Centrists 
Mad Socialists were chastened in their ... p.dtiun to the world 
policies of the emperor sod the patn •{•* .Vnc. it wa> a curious 
fact that the resignation of Billow in 190c was c-iu-od not by 
the Socialists or Center but by the hostility -,i Conservatives 
to his taxation projxisais and by the dcm'>n.>tr.i»i<»j. t ,f the mili- 
tary party, led by the crown prinu-, ayair. 1 what they cor 
sideredTthe chancellor's lack of terrefulm in thinking t In French 


in Morocco. * 

Bethraana-Hollweg (1856- )„ l who sou ceded 1 l ■ i, 

chancellor, maintained his predecessor .-, fouign an.’ n . 
policies essentially intact, though relying fur leg..-, E .. liaisnn . 
iative assistance chiefly upon a coalition of (Vu.-verva- H./iweg, 
live* and Centrists. He displayed no lark >f ior<< 1909 
fulness in asserting Germany's right to li tonsidt-n-d a Wot Id 
Power, and, despite the tact that the Socialists more than doubled 
their representation in the Reichstag by the general election.- of 
1912 he succeeded in obtaining the support of all the political 
patties, the Social Democrats alone excepted, for his great 
Army Bill of 1913, which raised the peace footing of tin tumy 
the empire from 656,000 men to 870,00c and involved BiB 01 ,9U 
the extraordinary expenditure of almost a billion marks. Even 
the Socialists voted in favor of the required new taxes when the 
government consented to make the special war h\v „ . 

in the form of direct taxation on incomes and tstates. sniidenty 
It was obvious that at last nationalism was weld- 
ing the whole German people together. 

Reserving for another place an attempt to assemble the causes 
of the Great War, with which Germany was n <*-t conspicuously 
concerned, it may properly lie remarked here that, 
once the herculean struggle was begun, the whole Gcr- 
man nation almost to a man appeared to give enthusi- »** **•* 
astic support to the emperor and his government. To 
the thoughtful student of German history from 1871 
to 1914 the willing sacrifice of life and Rioney on the part of 

, v ^ 

u * Theobald von Rethnunn-Kattweg, the too of a wealthy Rhenish landowner, 
•Md «nt«*«d the. Prasiiea dvfl service in lifer, Keouiw governor “t the 
pnwmaof Brandenburg in i 84 q, Plttmiea mlnblcr of the interior in 190s, and la 
imperial wcrecwy of state fat Me interior under Bulow. j 
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millions of Germans should occasion no surprise. Rightly ot 
wrongly the German people believed that they were maliciously 
attached by a circle of jealous and greedy foreign states and 
that their empire, created by their fathers’ life-blood in the 
anxious days of 1866-1871, was now in jeopardy. Their brave 
loyalty was certainly a tribute to the growing respect which 
Irma 1871 to 1914 they had learned to entertain for that empire. 
In their opinion it was an empire that had grown great, an 
empire that had striven to harmonize conflicting interests of 
fanners and business men, of capitalists and workingmen, an 
empfeo that had cherished literature, the arts, and the sciences, 
an empire that personified efficiency and culture Kultur , 

— an empire that by reason of these and other achievement s 
had justly earned its right to survive not merely as a European 
I nation but as a World Power of the first magnitude. Patriots 
:;knew that a defeat for German arms would mean certainly the 
*M8 of Alsace-Lorraine to F ranee and possibly the cession of 
the Polish provinces to Russia and of Schleswig to Denmark, 
perhaps the dismemberment of Prussia and the undoing of na- 
tional unification. Merchants and manufacturers and capitalists 
knew that a defeat would entail n<it only the loss of invaluable 
industrial and mining districts in Europe and ■:& the colonies in 
Africa and Oceanica but also the lessening <»f that prestige 
which enabled them to sell their wan - or make investments in 
far-off regions of the world. Catholics h it that a defeat would 
spell ruin for Austria-Hungary as well as for Germany and 
would thereby remove the last obstacle to the victorious onward 


march of the Orthodox Church of the eastern Slaw. PiiteppfVes 
and Socialists professed to believe that German ^efewrpoukl 
signify Russian triumph — the triumph of autocracy llul bar- 
barism at the expense of efficiency and social democracy. Ger- 
taany, quite disunited in 1815, seemed quite united in 1915. 
Hat possibly the Great War showed that unity had its arms 
no less than disunion. 


THE dual MONARCHY OF AUSTRIA HUNGARY, SfKT-lOH 

In qpite of the disastrous Seven Weeks’ Wwr afj$66, which 
excluded Awflxfe. from membership in th| G mmmMmfkm mi 
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deprived her of the rich Italian province of Venetia, F r and s 
Joseph, the German Habsburg, in his historic castle in Vienna, 
was still lord of dominions the area, population, and The a . H 
natural resources of which entitled him to rank as a twrg Mo*£ 
sovereign of a Great Power. In one important re- 
spect — vitally important in the nineteenth century — iMm- 
the Habsburg dominion was unlike any other Great 
Power: it was based upon personal loyalty to the reigning family 
and upon an ancient tradition of cosmopolitanism, not upon 
the nationalism which now distinguished France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even Russia. Although the dynasty 
was Teutonic, and likewise much of the civilization and the most 
generally used official language, nevertheless out of a total popu- 
lation of 51,300,000 in Austria-Hungary in there were 

only twelve million Germans, while the non-Teutons numbered 
over thirty-nine millions. What enabled the Teutonic minority,; 
to exercise a predominant influence in the monarchy was nofcso 
much the proximity of the powerful allied Orman Empire as 
the divisions among the non-Teutosnic majority. In 1910, of 
the 39,000,000 non-Germans, 10,000 000 w$rc Magyars, 4,000,00c 
were Latins (3,250,000 Ruroans in Transylvania and Bukowina 
and 750,000 Italians in Triest, Istria, and Trent), and 24,250,000 
were Slavs, But the Slavs, who appeared to be the most nu- 
merous, were in fact widely diverse in language and customs 
and the most separated geographically. There were 17.500,000 
northern Slavs and 6,750.000 southern Slavs. Among die former 
were reckoned 8,500,000 Czechs and Slovaks in Bohemia, Mo- 
Au strian Silesia, ami northern Hungary ; 5,000,000 Poles 
iu CSwSow and western Galicia; and 4,000,000 Kuthenians in 
eastern^ GaKda. As southern Slav’s were accounted 5,500,000 
Serbo-Croats in C roatia-Slavonia , Bosnia, and Dalmatia; and 
1,250,000 Slovenes in Styria and Camiola. 

The Ausgltujt (Compromise) of 1867 1 determined the general 
character of the Habsburg government of these mani- ^ p„ ua 
fold peoples during the period under review. By this »«u ; the 
arrangement the whole dominion was gp&t into two 
autonomous parts : (1) the empire of Austria, iaelud- 

P'otm acommt of tlw pwBnrfnarics to the AmMtkk, wet above, pp. 126-131, 
*32-141, wad I«4 1 Z. 
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' fail? 


' of;|%|#r*nd Lower Austria, the kingdom 

y Sd:.mlnii GaBda, and Dalmatia, the margravates of Moatv!& 
»d Istria, the duchies at Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia,* Cam!* 
pis, and Buk&wina, the county of Tyrol, and the dty of 
Triest; (a) the fcaigcjpm of Hungary, including Hungary 
proper, thnlungdom of Croatia-Slavonia, and tine principality 
#:T»nsylvama. In accordance with the agreement, 
*"•* * Joseph assumed the joint title of emperor of 

Tiaamn Xastxia and king of Hungary ; each o! the two major 
divisions was to manage all of its local affair' , and for purpose* 
faafc it ri common action provision was made for the appoint- 
•Jbwwa- „ meat by the emperor-king of a joint ministry of foreign 
affairs, army, and finance, for ten-year treaties on 
~"** l * i * m,i trad?, tariff, public debt, and railways, and for the 
creation of a curious joint parliament, known as the 
Delegations, to supervise the work of the joint ministry and to 
promulgate laws affecting the common concerns of the two 
Om-tHi*- states. In order to emphasise the parity of Austria 
******* ’" and Hungary, it was arranged that the niembt i* of 
the Delegations — 120 in all — should be elected annually, 
half by the Austrian parliament and half by the Hungarian pa rii a* 
ment, that their meetings should !>e held alteru telv in \ k-nna 
and in Budapest, that they should assemble in wparate cham- 
bers, the Austrian delegates using the German language and 
those from Hungary speaking Magyar the two gr..tsj» communi- 
cating with each other in writing — both in Magyar and in 
it Gorman, — > and that only in the event <•< a failure to agree after 
■ |f Hard exchange of written communications might all the Dele- 
gates meet in joint •session, and then simply to vote, not 1 0 

Contemporary with the adoption of tie Aus<*L'i-ck t pujift* 
mmry government was firmly established in Austria . Already 
t|# imperial decrees had granid a large measure 

of home-rule to popularly elected I nVb tit the sewt* 

‘ ^ vinces of Austria, and now the ronsikutionn! 

created a supreme parliament ~ the 
^ ^ v lor the entire Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy* 

Wfcflwwf was composed of two chambers: a How of 
hereditary nobles; ecfJkrriasticri 
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and a major pent oained for I ;f<- i>\ •.!)»• rmp<mit*bg^^jj§|i 
House of Representative^ ^ectcd at m t i . ;t riMiktdranj 
suffrage, 1 Thenceforth laws could i,t lundt mm }>y consent ^ • 
a majority of eachof the two Houses of th- Ud, irrai, and their 
execution was solely in the hands of an Austrian ministry, 
responsible to the Rticksral. 

At the same time the Hungarian Constitution «»f 1848, which 
had bpen in abeyance since the suppression of the M. <ryar in- 
surrection in 1849, was restored in its ue-entiab 7i)l . 

( 1 iso-;) for the regulation of the ccntial gowni oot-rremeat 
meat in the Hungarian half of the Dual Mwnau hy ?* 

By this constitution the law-making power was mi! in a 
parliament of the familiar type, a Table of Magna t*s. cm 
bracing several clergymen, a few appointed member* arid a 


relatively large Imdy of hereditary noblemen, and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies of 453 members, elected by means of a highly 
illiberal franchise, — while the execution of laws and oversight 
oi‘. a 1 ministration were* intrusted to a ministry responsible to 
the parliament. In grants of home-rule to subject j peoples the 
Hungarian government was less liberal than the Austrian, 
Transylvania was deprived of its local Diet in 1868 ; and even 
the home- rule accorded to Croatia-Slavonia in 1868 was qualified 
by conferring extensive powers upon the local hn, or cxuui*- 
governor, who in practice was named by tlie Hun- Sta * wa ** 
garian government, by restricting the suffrage in Croatia-Slavonia 
Largely to the "Magyarmed” section of society, and by carefully 
circumscribing the privileges of Croatian representatives in i 
the Hungarian parliament. 

Since the adoption of the Ausgkkh in 1867 and the definite es- 
tablishment of parliamentary government in Austria and in 
Hungary, the Dual Monarchy, like the countries of Western 
Europe, has been greatly affected by the Industrial Revolution 
and by the growth of democracy ; but, far more than am other 
European state, It has been peculiarly troubled by the jealousies 
and conflicts of its numerous races and nationalities. 

Between Austria and Hungary the moat cordial relations have 
not always prevailed since 1867, Every ten tit-year renewal of 

•The rise of- the Austrian Home of KeprawAUth’es wt gradually increaffiBfi 
ftwa »o.j metnben in 18O7 U1 in .5 y 
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the treaties on commerce, taxes, and railways became an occa* 
sion for the display of rabid nationalism on the part of Magy&ts 
— and Gunmans. By the first set of treaties Austria 
p romised to contribute 70 per cent of the total funds 
required for joint expenditure, and Hungary 30 per 
, Oast; but the relative advantage which Hungary en- 

f t Manila joftd under this arrangement was somewhat lessened 

by the treaty of 1907, which reduced Austria’s share to 63.6 per 
cent and increased Hungary's to 364 per cent. Then, too, the 
fact that Austria became an important industrial state while 
Hungary remained preponderantly agricultural, led to tariff 
reform during the years from 1881 to 1887. whereby protective 
duties were levied not only upon foreign manufactures but also 
upon the importation ol grain from Rumania and Russia. The 
establishment in 1868 of compulsory military service i>oth 
In Austria and in Hungary' assured the Dual Monarchy’s posi- 
tion as a Great Power, but produced many bickerings between 
the two governments as to the recruiting and officering of the 


joint forces. It was arranged ultimately that those mat tecs 
should be left to the respective governments of Austria and Hun- 
" guy and that the joint minister of war should not assume charge 
of Hie whole army until the two contingents were duly m ruited 
- and officered. Hungarian insistence that the commands ad- 
dressed to their contingent should be m the Magyar language 
was a primary cause of the failure to renew the treaties at the 
* appointed time in 1897 ; the general use of German was enforced, 
t however, through annual decrees of the emperor-king ; and the 
treaties were again formally renewed in 1007 without express 
settlement of the question of language. Similarly, the Hun- 
garians protested against the Austro-Hungarian Bank, which 
had been incorporated at Vienna in 1878, and demanded in Its 
Stead the establishment of separate banks for Austria and Hun- 
gary with, at most, common superintendence. Although hi 
this respect, as in that of the army, the Magy ars secured no 
concession, they obtained a promise that after 1917 commercial 
treaties with foreign nations should be signed, not merely by 
theeenanon minister of foreign affairs, but by a special Austrian 
serial Hungarian representative. 
i fii#fi*tl* i|tetion between *e two jpemben of the Dial 
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Monarchy, they found it possible and desirable to present a 
united front to the world on the major questions of foreign 
affairs. Hungary, quite as much as Austria, was hos- 
tile to the national aspirations of Rumania and Serbia Forei*a *' 
and to the aggrandisement of Russia It was of eco- 
nomic advantage to Hungary, no less than to V a>tria, 
to carve a sphere of influence out of the western part of European 
Turkey. _ In tlje pursuit of a vigorous foreign policy in the Bal- 
kans, therefore, the statesmen of the Dual Monarchy whether 
Germans or Magyars, came to espouse militarism am: a strong 
navy in the Adriatic, to lean heavily upon the alliance with the 
German Empire, and to support the Triple Alliance with Ger- 
many and Italy, which endured from 1882 to 1915. In 1878 
the military occupation of the two Turkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina was intrusted to Austria Hungary, and in 
1908 they were formally annexed to the Dual Monarchy. In 
1910 civil government was set up in the two provinces bmbI> ant 
by m» ans of a constitution, which provided -for a local H«w*nrtat 
Diet whose acts, however, must receive the assent of both the 
Austrian and the Hungarian ministry. In back of the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia-Herzegovina was a desire of Austro-Hungarian 
capitalists to build railways and otherwise to exploit the economic 
possibilities not only of the two provinces but also of Albania, 
western Macedonia, and Salonica. It was a desire which ran 
counter to the achievements of the Balkan Wars (1912 lgij), 1 
especially to the territorial gains of Serbia, and was tlie direct 
cause of the War of the Nations (1914). 

Meanwhile there was marked progress in each of the halves 
of the Dual- Monarchy. In the empire of Austria the rapid 
march of the industrial revolution was registered in the Aturtriaa 
increasing numbers and wealth of the middle cla>s and **»««•* 
likewise in the growth of political democracy. Kle- 1867 19,4 
mentary public instruction was made compulsory in 1869. 
Electoral reform in 1896 more than tripled the num- politic*! 
ber of voters; and an important act of 1907 estab- r> * nwc ‘* cr 
lished universal manhood suffrage for members of the House of 
Representatives and rendered the exercise 1 of the franchise 
obligatory. Political parties in the ReichsraJ were formed 

PP- SjSf. . *s 
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mainly along nationait$nes,---- Germans, Czechs, Poles, Ruthe* 
mans, etc., — but thleegroups had more than a racial appeal : 
(i) the Liberals, a bourgeois group tinged with anti-dericalism, 
Pointed - who dominated the state in the 'seventies ; (s) the 
****•• Christian Socialists, a Catholic group, who .in their 
defense of Che .privileges of the Church and in their espousal of 
sodallepalatfan resembled the Center party in Germany and 
the Actfo* Libtrnie in France ; md (,o tin- Social Democratic 
party, a Marxian group, definitely oteani/wb in iSSS and greatly 
strengthened in political influence In the grant of universal 
manhood suffrage in 1907. 

Under the influence of the Christian Socialists, ,d>iy led by 
the redoubtable Karl Lueger t 1 044 1010;. ’ arid of tlj.it Polish 
8m M t and Czech allies, not onh was religion-, instru. not, 

securely established in the pub'ic schools Gut ,i good 
deal of social legislation was enacted. In iS, k 4 and ;s>s nn ,is- 
ures were passed regulating the work in the mine.- and fa- lories 
and introducing a maximum working day of eh-ven hours in 
factories and ten hours in mines. Sunday labor v.a ♦' ■•h'-i-Vit, 
and the employment of women and children was limited, ‘the 
wide powers which at first were given to the g- u-nomr-t o* »c 
lax the application of these law» in sj rci .,1 mtd ciul 

trades were closely restricted by a suppi.-nn . law »i 1 vi; 
1887-1888 Austrian statutes. modcic.' <>r. t h< m. w Gt - n-m 
laiiai!, established compulsory inser t;- of workingmen 
against accidents and sickness. Trade ru**- -r:-- wete legalized, 
«ttd the public ownership of railway* jw.li. > already tn- 
angurated in the ’seventies by the Libvt. i-. w.t* rx|Mtitcd. 
And the growth of Socialist strength with the ..du-rit of uni- 
versal suffrage — the Soda! Democrats iwrea'-ed their repre- 
seatatkm in the Reichtr<it from 11 in t-pj to s; in 1907* - 
" • '■ l • 

,-l£fM0Or fM a hitter and out*|**rn „{>{*, r.roi a; tfcr who 

*0 Important factor in the IJWal j.arty w]«|^ .« • ii»l .rf Rmsa 

CgpfdaUy in t ht nv./nh mailt* of VkiuiVh i’ndtr J.i^prrV 
of Vfanm, that cnyVnv triainty No* r fy wbW 

model to l he *nrkl in <4 nrp^tdimtkm tm t 

mmcnluik 

(of Wjo; — the first urrikr tir.iww marth***! tim 

it? mate; the Chrittmr SocMfat* < j , i \ttk*h v4 varlm** 

liberals of vmrinui tst; wtifkUK 

among mmB mfioiui 
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seemed to betoken an ever-widening popular sympathy with 

social reform. 

That more soda! legislation was not enacted was due in large 
part to the overshadowing importance which nationalism as- 
sumed in the Austrian Reichsral. Poles, Czechs, 
Ruthenians, Slovenes, and Italians became equally 
clamorous with Austrian Germans in, Jen sanding ' 

special privileges and almost equally liable to tmbar- A “* tri * 
rass the operation of parfiament|ry govt rumen, The Czechs, 
infuriated that the Austrian government had not granted the 
same rights to Bohemia as it had accorded to Hungary, absented 
themselves for several years from the House of Representatives, 
and when they did appear they displaced much skill in throwing 
ink -bo! tbs ,.t the presiding officer and otherwise in provoking 
the wildest tumult. The Poles, toward whom the Austrian gov- 
ernment. unlike the Prussian or the Russian, adopted a concilia- 
tory attitude, were not so obstreperous; but Ruthenians, Slo- 
venes and Italians required no instruction from the Czechs to 
learn the lesson of parliamentary disorder. On their part the 
officials of the central Austrian government learned that con- 
cessions to any one nationality served only to arouse bitter 
resentment among the others and to inspire demands for imperial 
recognition of the local language and for the erection of national 
institutions of learning. ’ Systematic nationalist obstruction 
repeatedly brought parliamentary government at Vienna to i 
standstill ; and the half-hearted loyalty of the minor nationalities 
augured ill for the military triumph of Austria in the War of the 
Nations, Only a fear of what might become of them, were the 
Habsburg Empire to bte partitioned, and a sense of personal af- 
fection for (he Emperor Francis Joseph, induced these national- 
ities to support the Dual Monarchy in its hour of need. 

In Hungary the racial animosities were even mote bitter than 
in Austria. The Magyars, though constituting but a meager 
half of the total population of the kingdom.were 
particularly illiberal in their treatment of the large f^nurTimf 
minorities of Humans and Scrbo-Croats. i Thy pre- facu c» 
served their economic hold on large landed estates, 

They forced their language upon the public schools. 
l«*y abolished all traces of Ideal autonomy in Transylvania 

. : vot &> 4* 
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and seria lly abrfifgHthe rights of self government in Croatia- 
Slavonia. They steadily refused to extend the lnm-hi.* so 
- rvaats, apprenticed workingm* n. ■>’ .urrivultund laborers; 
and so high were the property qualifications \. .. !. th< y u taingd 
and so intricate the electoral laws that in iotc. out ui a total 
♦population of 30,886,000 in the Hungarian kingdom, there were 
not more than 1,000,000 voters, and in :i < -.mu- xear. out of 
413 members of the Chamber of Deputies pmd K -'d to vote 
on all questions, there were only seven non-M tgxai-* Among 
the disgruntled minorities the resulting biit.rm.-. g-u* rise 
to nationalist movements looking toward t ie in0.r5Mv.tiun of 
TYansylvania into the kingdom of Rumania ami the inclusion of 
the Serbo-Croats in the kingdom of Serbia. • >r the other b.md. 
the Magyars undertook to ju-t ify their polio • the ground 
that they were the cultural elemc: 1 in the kingdom of Hunger, 
and that concessions to Rumans or Nrbi-Cr.n 1 mail' 1 undu- 
mine the state and put an end t<> its ovili/in ’ mi- ion .south- 
eastern Europe. 

It was the poorer classes of Magyars as w« ii a- \ r i" < nu ! ; 
and Rumans who suffered from the undemocratic r.'gmv m 
Hungary Though popular education w. 

PnWtir P 1 -* promoted and though sorn * of the v.otd urii" 1 .times 
SotU of the |K.asants ur-'inst their familoid wen rmw.'-i!. 

iaHfcaga/r the great lan iowtu-rs and *h< go. .rami nml oiigar.hy 
were the elite! beneficiaries of ttm woi hritii agricul- 
tural development of Hungary Ik- tween pv>; awl 1914 This 
fact was ex idem • d In the alarmingly In avy emigration from 
the country, - amounting t<> over a million lot the years from 
1S96 to iqjo, and by a widesprr d (inpular agitation for 
electoral reform, which in the first demd* of the twentieth ttt 
tury brought the kingdom to the verge of civil war These 
domestic problems were still unsolved when the outbreak of 
foreign war in 1914 threatened Hungary’s very existence. 

in Hungary as well a* in Austria existed a deep rooted re- 
jjpeet tor die Emperor-King Francis Joseph, who*- long reign 
since 1848 had been full of stirring scenes, the wars of 1840 
1859, and 1866; the establish mi nt of the AuiekiJi; the ttto 
noflflic aad political transformati'm m Dual Monarchy. It 
was Fcapd* Joseph who bridged the g,p between MctU raich 




and the War of the Nation*; he had witnessed the rise and fad 
of Napoleon III, the achievements of Gladstone, Disraeli, and 
Lloyd George, the rise and retirement of Bismarck. 

• It was Francis Joseph whose counsels in Austria- 
Hungary since 1867 had almost invariably been on Prude 
the side of concessions to democracy and nationalism, * 

And with popular respect was mingled human sym- 
pathy for a series of domestic tragedies. — the execution of 
his brother Maximilian, emperor of Mexico, in 1867; the 
mysterious suicide of his only son Rudolph in 1889 ; the assas- 
sination of his wife by an anarchist at Geneva in 1897 ; and the 
murder of his nephew and heir, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
by Serb conspirators at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, in 1914. 
Following elosedy upon this last domestic tragedy came to 
the old emperor-king, now in his eighty-fifth year, the Great 
War, the greatest catastrophe of his long and eventful career. 


3. THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 

Mountain-girt little Switzerland, like the broad Danubian 
plains of Austria-Hurigary, presents a spectacle of divergent 
races and languages rather arbitrarily brought 
together, through the historical development of cen- 
tunes, to form a political union and something resem- Lucuaw 
bling a national culture. Within a territory, perched jf*.. 8 * 
high upon tM common Alpine watersheds of the 
Rhine, Danube, and Rhone, hardly larger than Holland and 
smaller than the combined areas of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
were included in the second half of the nineteenth century 
some twenty-two diminutive communities, or cantons, differing 
among themselves in language, religion, and customs, according 
to their geographical proximity to Germany. France, or Italy. 
In fifteen cantons -—wo- thirds of the entire population of the 
Confederation — the German language prevailed; of the re- 
mainder, five were predominantly French-speaking and two 
were Italian. Protestants were, in a majority in twelve of the 
cantons and Roman Catholics la ten-' . ; * 

That racial antipathies did pot ftootjtip; results as unfortu- 
nate in Switzerland as in Austria-Hungary was due in large part 
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-Tji jr— ‘ * act that tiJe-Swfa* nationalities were generally separated 
^^Ctotonal boundaries and that each of the twenty-two cantons 
laws treated as a sovereign state and its citizens were 
allowed to exercise wide powers of self-government. 
In fact, with the exception of a brief period of en- 
*d centralization during the era of Napoleon I, 
Swiss Confederation from its earliest beginnings 
t ages down to the \ ear 1848 was merely a defensive 
i between practically independent < otnmunities, involving 
* more Or less regular meetings of cantonal ambassadors, but leav- 
ing the domestic affairs of the several states quite untouched. 

In 1848, however, following a brill civil war, in which a 
patty v of liberals, or Centralists, coerced rue freedom-loving 
Catholic mountaineers of central Switzerland, the 
•atwtaaaf Swiss people voted by an overwhelming majority to 
dSkfitrf a< ^°Pt a written constitution, which made provision for 
»to*.son a fairly strong federal gofarmnentfp 22 * Swiss Con- 
stitution of i 8 4-8. modeled after flfdof the Cnilod 
tkm *** States, really inaugurated the S wi S8>|£on f ed e n 1 1 i on as 
we know it to-daj. It established a central legisla- 
ture of two chambers, — a Council of States, consisting of two 
representatives from each canton, chosen iu suet* manner as th? 
cafaton might direct, and a National Coum il, t-l-o ted by uni\%rsal 
fapfabood suffrage in proportion tv* [copulation, - and a central 
executive in the form of a Federal Count ti of seven members des- 
ignated for three-year terms by the legislature. The Federal 
Council was to act as a kind of cabinet under the chairmanship 
of a President of the Confederation, elected annually by the 
legislature. The Constitution of 11848 conferred On the hew 
federal government power to conduct the foreign relations of 
‘|}WfaaetlaDd, to levy customs duties and othct*axes, to raise 
^ ^ tional army, and to regulate interstate commerce. A'rom- 
- . ,* S T SS dt5zenshi P was created and elaborate guarantees of 
individual liberties were proclaimed. All Christians were 
accord# the free exercise of their religion, but, conformably 
to the anti-clerical tendencies of tfie constitution-framers of. 
1 848,, the Jesuits and similar religious orders of the Roman Cath- 
Church were not to be received in any canton. German, 
French, and Italian were recognized as national languages. 
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The history of Switzerland from 1848 to 1914 was 
by thrise general chararteristlb ; (1) the gradual paring, d^ci 
of the m any rights still reserved to the cantons 1 - the ~_ n||(|t ».'. 
Constitution of 1848 ; (2) the economic development ctmxaem- 
of the country ; and (5) the radical extension of polit- 
ical democracy and the trial of novel governmental *«»,*«*»- 
experiments both in federal and in cantonal affairs. 19,4 
In respect of the first of these three general characteristics! 
it may be pointed out that soon after 1848 a beginning was made 
of organizing the different public services which had 
been brought within the scope of the- federal authority. r«xn™i 
Thai, a uniform postal service was established; a j^ ExyL w 
single coinage replaced the confusing cantonal cur- »< u>e v»ri 
rencies ; all customs duties between cantons were <m ‘ c ** ton * 
abolished ; and the metric system of weights and 

A complete revision of the Swiss Con- 
jugh making no important change ^ ^ 
of government, further enlarged «atnt>on of 
by authorizing the establishment ,#74 
of a system of free elementary schools under the superintendence 
of the Confederation but managed by the several cantons, and 
by introducing the principle of the referendum in national law- 
making. As a corollary to the referendum, the initiative 
the right of any 50,000 Swiss citizens to demand the 
submission of any measure to popular vote, or refer- 
endum) was introduced in federal legislation in 1891. ^ 

Thenceforth, by means of the initiative and referen- 
dum, as 'Well as through indirect action on the part of the cen- 
tral legislature, federal authority was extended to many domains. 
In 1891 the’pjjpndple of a national bank was indorsed, though 
such a bank was not opened until 1907. In 1891' the Swiss 
departed from their traditional free-trade policy and established, 
a protective tariff, "which was considerably increased in 190I'!' 
Inn 898 the federal government was authorized to prepare and 
^enforce uniform cycles of jgvil rod criminal law' and to purchase 
^and operate the privat«P owned railways. In 1908 the im- 
mense water powsr supplied by the many rivers and mountain 
torrents became * monopoly of the federal government. Though 
the. principle of compulsory insurance of Workingmen against; 


was made obi 
stitution in 
la tire orgi 
the federal 
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sickness and accidents was approved by popular vote in 1890, 
a definite plan was not found acceptable until 1913. In the 
matter of militarism, the Swiss people, in view of the growing 
armaments of all the surrounding Great Powers and the fear 
that their own neutrality, despite the solemn guarantees of the 
Congress of Vienna (1815), might not be respected in case of a 
TboHuma S reat international war, thought it necessary to sanc- 
tion the compulsory enrollment of all able-bodied 
young men and military training for a certain number of days 
every year. Such a national militia, approved in 1874 and later 
strengthened, especially by a law of 1907, earned the reputation 
of being a most efficient force for national defense*, but cost 
the Swiss people almost a third ol their total federal income. 

To the economic prosperity of Switzerland three factors con- 
tributed. First was the thrift of the hardy natives who still 
Economic in considerable numbers herded flocks upon the moun- 
Prosperity tain-sides or practiced the science of intensive culti- 
vation in the narrow but fertile valleys. Secondly was the influx, 
steadily augmenting, of wealthy foreign tourists who interspersed 
their mountain-climbing and sight-seeing with liberal expendi- 
ture to innkeepers and to purveyors of Swiss souvenirs. Thirdly 
was a noticeable growth of manufacturing, stimulated by the 
imposition of the protective tariff, and represented in J903 by 
nearly 250, 000 industrial and commercial establishments, em- 
bracing factories for textiles, gloves, pottery, watches and clocks, 
and milk chocolate. 

With the increasing wealth and prosperity of the country 
iad the enlarging scope of the federal government, the growth 
of political democracy kept pace. In four of the small- 
"tHmocnct est cantons the people continued to exercise their local 

fafe Cm * * 

tomaadte P° wers direct, without the intervention of any paxlia- 
tt# Coa ted- mentary machinery, all male citizens of full age assem- 
bling together in the open air, at stated intervals, mak- 
ing laws and appointing their administrators. In the other 
cantons, whose size naturally militated against such “town 
meetings” ( Landsgemeindcn ), local government was carried 


on by means of representative institutions, but in all of them 
the suffrage was extended to every adult male, regardless of 
wealth or education, and in nearly all of them the referendum 
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obtained constitutional recognition. The principle of the refer- 
endum was most fully developed in the canton of Zurich, where 
all laws and the chief matters of finance, as well as proposed 
constitutional amendinents, must be submitted to popular vote. 
In many tantons the popular initiative was likewise introduced. 
In federal affairs, the successful operation of the referendum 
and initiative served not only, as We have seen, to strengthen 
•the central government but also to develop th „ democratic 
Ijpirit throughout Switzerland and to apply it to social reform. 

4. THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) 

Shorn of its Belgian provinces by the revolution of 1830, 
the kingdom of the Netherlands retained in Europe a territory 1 
less than half the size of little Portugal, though beyond 
the seas it continued to possess a large part of the dom and ita 
proud imperial domain which had been a source of 
great wealth to Dutch burghers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Dutch government was still maintained in Java, Sumatra, 
the Spice Islands, Borneo, and New Guinea, — - an East Indian 
empire fifty-eight times as large as the mother-country and si* 
times as populous; while 46,500 square miles of land and a 
population of 140,000 constituted the Dutch possessions of Guiana 
(Surinam) in South America and Curasao in the West Indies. 

For twenty-five years after the Congress of Vienna (1815) 
the government of the Netherlands was conducted by King 
William I, a prince of the famous Orange family, whose waua® t, 
stubborn refusal to make concessions to Belgium 18,5-1840 
cost him disastrous foreign war and whose incessant opposition 
to any liberalizing of the conservative constitution of 1815 
earned him grave unpopularity at home so that in 1840 he saw 
fit to abdicate. From his son and successor. King William 
II, the Dutch Liberals, excited by the general revo- <hi«c«b- 
lutionary movement that pervaded Europe, wrung in «tKutk» of 
1848 a new constitution, which established the form 1848 
of Dutch government that obtained, with slight change, from 
then until 1914. By this constitution the royal ministers were 

1 Its European territory embraced 12,648 tq. mi. with a population in 1910 of 
SA$ 8 .*7J. 
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S^ates-Gcneral, a central parffarsent 
Chamber, chosen , pioviiidid 

. elected by & c losifily yel tric t c d 

time a large iaeaaure of autonomy 
t’beed to* the elective "rtaWk 1 * oC the 


, the kingdom was dtvkiocL 

vf^ltng' reign df the enlightened and benevolent 
|am jEH (18^9-1890), the chief struggle of the political 
'•^;^J«rt 5 es in tht^States-Generul centered in religious 
~ *Qn cate side we*e the Liberals, drawn 
from the commercial classes in the towns, wj» 
-<i|pS|^d. theestablishment of a system of free, public, secular 
S($^^ Od the other side were the Protestant Conservatives, 
(ported by the Calvinistic peasantry’, and tlie Roman Catho- 
who* growing in numbers in the nineteenth century, came 
“‘present about one- third of the total population. The out- 
of the struggle was in the nature of a compromise: elc- 
sdboois in which no religious instruction was given, 

' Wejne Opened in large numbers 4 nd were maintained at public 
expense; but in 1889 the Conservatives and Catholics obtained 
'• governmental financial assistance for their private parochial- 
schools; compulsory attendance either at public or at private 
school was enacted iiUtpoo. At the same time the property 
qualifications for exerdse of the franchise were gradually low* 
ered, so that the number of voters in the election* to the Second 
vd doubled in 1887 and again in jJ| £$. Despite 
coo cessions, political democracy made; slflii headway 
<?lfc the Hetheriauds than in any other country of western Europe; 
*lfc 1914 only about fiVe-eighths of the Dutchmen over 25 year* 
of age pot8|»sed the suffrage. * • .« 

WIHiain IH was succeeded on the Dutch UtraaHlh 1890 by 
■ bit daughter WJjfclmina, who came of age in i&fg, .The young 
' ' queen was personally very popular, Slpfcr masriage 
hi xqoi to Prince Henry of Meckfcnb^'^a; mam 
^ 'iigstaateful to many Dutch patriots, w»o teHfl'Ge** 
Itaftaence hi their country'. The birth offctfftdhwil 
the ftiUCesa Juhana, in 1909 seen 
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*914 were directed toward perfecting the national defease 
A law of 1898 reorganized the militia, on the Swiss baas, with 
pnArinou for campuhdcy primal service. The anhy was 
further strengthened in 1913 ; and in 1913 an extensive program 
of navaf obstruction was approved, and elaborate fortifications 
were begun atAmstardam and at Flashing., The Dutch m- jble 
appeared wady and determined is 19I4 to offer senw * resistance 
, *» «y combatant inthe War oftheNatjons who should attempt 
to violate their neutrality* . 

Throughout the period under review, the economic prosperity 
of the Netherlands continued to depend upon agriculture - 
especially dairying and gardening — and upon colonial jumm^ 
commerce and shipbuilding. In an increasing degree 
it depended likewise upon trade in the industrial products of 
the surrounding countries of Germany, Great Bri tain , and 
Belgium . 1 Because of the country's lack of mineral r«v>urees, 
Holland did not become an important manufacturing state* 
and'becauge of its economic dependence upon its neighbors' the 
Netherlands remained, almost alone of fill Continental states, 
* «we»trade country. 

laowwhisioii a word should be said about the diminutive 
gwd-diKhy of Luxemburg, which, lying on the borders of 
France, Belgium, ami Germany, was a riflSnbcr of the . 

G-mwarac Confederation from 1S15 to 1S66, was 
zetogwed neutral territory, in rthy, ami was **»■■*■» 

***** ** Netherlands until the death. 
ctfKfeg m in rgoo, Then, when Queen Wllhclmina 

Sit.; uSrASj^w c ^t uwrab “ rB 

•wT; vJ t v klnsm *®» Adolphus, duke of Nassau, who, 
j, .t .« < 0 ^^ >r “ aIncn ^ gwswned the gnmd-durhy .until his 
X upon the death of th, sue- 

° £€dmg totr, tim.gomrignty of 

“d upon, another female member of the 
Cmnd-Ptsdbem Marie Adelaide. Despite 
Me of ft$ territorial Integrity and neu- 
occupied by German troops at the very 
w (August, 1914), 

*c*«Mm** 
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and used by them as a strategic point of departure for their 
invasion of France. 


5. THE SCANDINAVIAN STATIC . DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AND NORVV. 




Th« dtree peoples of northwestern Km 


ope, 


I\uh>' 


and Norwegians, — very much alike in origin, laugua®:, re- 
ligion, and, condidoDs of life, continued in the 
teenth and twentieth centuries to pass through^ 

All three count 


i t*(be tor social and jx>litical evolutions. 

ttAbih 

TUUI JiSQMlft 


•became limits.! Monarchies; in all three, uie bulk of 


the popu! hved by agriculture, commerce, and 
fishing, rather than os '■> Aacture*; all three nations retained 
almost unanimous aliegnt ' >J to the Lutheran Chmch, though 
they gradually granted religious toleration; pop. i hr education 
was fostered under ecclesiastical supervision ; all t ft ee pcoj le> de- 
veloped native literatures and a lively sense of nationalism ; and 
in all three, social and poiiti 'al democracy made steady progress 
Denmark, by ceding Norway to Sweden in 1814 and t^a surren- 
dering the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany in th&f. 
n«xw(- was restricted in Scandinavia to the f^ainsub of Jut 
iMolOM- land and its adjacent islands, and l*.< .rnir the smallest 
ank t}j e three Scandina' : ' ■ >untrics 1 Alone of these 

countries, however, Dtnmark jo- Missed a colonial empire in 
Tceland, Greenland, and the West Indian islands of St Croix. 
-St Thomas, and St. John. By a Constitution of 1*149, revised 
. 1866, gfye Iking, of Denmark shared his power with a parlia- 

■ ,ffg Qomn ment (Rigsdag), which consisted of two Houses ~rr& 
I conservative LmdsihiHg, composed of members partly 
*■- appointed by the crown and partly chosen by indirect election, 
and a democratic Foikelhin? , elected by the majority of males 
ant thirty years of age. Throughout the greater part of the 
(jtdgn of Christiau IX (186 ; -19061 a bitter political struggle 
ypged Jj^tween the king and his ministers and the Zands- 

Denmark in 1911 nt 55,58* n. m. indudin* lbs fame I*l*wh 
pSadBt «a tttt of 86A34 * 4 - in toe tot.nie* of Iceland, Greenland, W«l 

M ladies. DenmaA’e population in 191 1 was 1.775^76. Altbesmetfiw. 
(Iliad Male* of T 7 »,* 70 eq|- ml* mad a population of wbfcl Norway 

> «f ;s*6«$ •«- nada papulation > r*» I 
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Ih&W, ofB *“** Majority of peasants* 

on the otherddb, demanded the complete tstaHlU^l 

meat el pdlUnAt^T 'jjpeennneet by making the miaiatiyi 

the former, her a upon the strength- 
_ wring of Danish armaaMeati, fjwafatently refused to make con*: 
cessions to a 'House TtobJcfc do cHn ed to increase appropriations 
lor military purpose*. From 1873 to 1901 the constitution was 
reduced almost to w*ste paper; during the period huge budgets 
were repeatedly put into effect by simple decree f the king and 
ministers, ‘ Meanwhile, however, the Danish peasantry were 
steadily improving their economic condition b> means of intensive 
cultivation of their small holdings and by a remarkable develop- 
ment of dairy-farming and of cooperative enterprise, and thereby 
they west enabled to bring such political pressure to bear on 
rite government that in 1901 the aged 4 king yielded to the well- 
khown rtfskes of his people and installed a cabinet representing 
the majority party in the Potketking. 

Under the new Danish regime (1901-1914) the chief political 
interest shafted from the army, which was left on a basis of 
national militia, as in Switzerland, to electoral reform p 
The death of Christian DC in 1906 and the accession xtmtocncr 
of his democratically minded son, Frederick VIII ^ ,r ^“ m * rk * 
(1906-1913), gave an impetus to the democratic agita- 1901 t9H 
tioa, championed by Danish liberals and by a small but rapidly 
growing group of Danish S&ialisU. After protracted debates 
and several exciting elections, after the death of Frederick VIII. 
and the accession of Christian X (1911- constitutional 
amendments were adopted, 1914-19x5, which reduced the age limit 
of electors from 30 to 25, extended the suffrage for the Fotketkmg 
to all males and also to most females, and abolished ale appointive 
seats in the Landstkmg, Home rule was conferred upon leer 
land in 1903. 

As results of the Napoleonic Wars at, the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Sweden had lost the grand-duchyof _ . 
Finlandto Russia, had gained Norway from Denmark, 
tad had secured the founder of a new royal dynasty *— 01 f*** 
“ KNi pu«les XIV (*818-1844)! . < 

erstwhile Mar shal Bewtdrife of France.^ All of these lfesult* 

''''' ' 
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. for Swedish history , . _ w 

i |kamadotte dynasty, despite itaFrerieh 
Vittore loyally attached to royal prerogatives 
nonarchs. The loss of Finland stimulated 
{46waid Russia and led to a nKH*ptt«nounced 

, ^Jjlden 4han in Denmark. And the artificial 

onion -Mjp)hs^k and Norway produced a long-standing feud 
betwoehthehe Wo Scandinavian peoples. 

Sweden and NortW^^rpre not compatible in political union. 
Jfvwfe Was a country of large landed estates, with a powerful 
and a poverty-stricken peasantry. Norway 
iSmiii waS divided into small holding.- with a farmer class 
accustomed to economic independent e and to a h-eling 
^ of contempt for titles “i riobi!i:\ A? tie- niueb'enth 
C«»tury advanced, manufacturing and iron mining tended to 
(kltlop numerous capitalistic and proletarian urban classes in 
Sweden, while Norway remained predominantly agricultural 
arid commercial. 1 In political institutions, uk>, there was 
.tj^|de divergence. Just before the conclusion of the agreement 
for the union of Sweden and Norway, the Norwegians had 
i'. prepared and adopted (1814) a very democratic constitution, 

' which vested supreme authority in a parliament, or Storthing, 
Bonregfam elected indirectly by male tax-payers On the other 
; &******* hand, in Sweden the only check upon the royal author- 
ity was until 1863 the clumsy old device ot (he Four Estates of 
»obles, clergy, burghers, tind peasants. TU Swedish Consti- 
tution of 1863, it i- true, substituted for this four. 
Ttroiiwamt ch ann ber representation a bicameral parliament (Ztiks- 
• dag), but the wealthy classes were strongly intrenched in the 
f%p<r House and the king retained an absolute veto over all 
frapMed legislation. 

3$f agreement of 1815. Norway was rt< 'gni zed as “a fret, 
independent, and indivisible kingdom, united with Sweden 
un de r one king/' Accordingly. under the union Norway and 

•- &' ■ 'i', 

. Ifttwnatint; fact ihtr Sort, t » ■••iih an iwrigniikant navy, potHMSMd a 
MJrfctc in 4 'jij toUJing more f hm two tod iitir htU- MuUioci tout 

u< thorn of Great ftntain. O-nnany, and the United StaMt 
'Bfit Dmgr rhm t tttfiat wad Ur^er than thi? kuseftui Of At AttStftO* 



TO 
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Sweden each preserved fit* otra constitution and exercised an* 
tonomy in ail domestic affair* ; only ioreign rtLtions and ijfii 
tary niaMctf were managed in common under the. 
supervmon^tbe jc^nt Hng. Nevertheless, the king* £*'***** 
always considered hhpseff first * Swiue and secondly s^«ZT««4 
a Norwegian; he appdnted Swedes rather than Nor- I, g orw ?« 
wegians to the most responsible and roost lucrative * I9 ^**** '* 
posts in the joint service and, backed by Swedish popular senti- 
ment, he urged again and again a closer union tween the two 
states. The union was already too close to suit the Norwegians : 
inspired by a noteworthy Hterary ami nationalist revival, they 
began to dame- for the recognition of their national flag and for 
the establishment of a Norwegian consular sendee distinct from 
Jhat of Sweden. It was this hat demand which Anally ruptured 
the union. Following the determined refusal of CKtar II (1872 
1907) to sanction the appointment of Norwegian consuls for 
foreign cities, the Norwegian Storthing on 7 June, 1905. by unani- 
mous vote decreed the dethronement of their Swedish tmg and 
the complete independence of Norway. The decree - . . . . 
was indorsed by a pUtdscitt of the Norwegian people, «a«* of Sor- 
and was pradghigly accepted by the Swedish govern- ***' *** 
ment in the same year. Thereupon the Storthing, in spite of 
considerable republican sentiment in their country, invited the 
second son of the Danish "niton arch to become king of the newly 
independent Norway : this prince, whose election was r atified 
by a large popular majority, assumed thetitfc of Haakon VII 
D905- )• In 1907 a treaty guaranteeing the integrity and 

neutrality of Norwegian territory was signed at Chris tiani a bv 
representatives of Norway, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and .Russia. f ' 


nf 


Thedissohition of the union between Sweden and Norway 
undoubted!} furthered democratic tendencies In both countries. 
In Norway universal manhood suffrage had already 
been introduced (1898)7 now direct elections were 
substituted for indirect (1906) ; the franchise was 
to wonwt, at fat (t W ) «itk popart,- 
qu^iMfaia. and tiWmaldy oTW same 

p ** ^ ® en - het Norway wgts the first sovereign . 
state ti 1 -Europe to preterit wfaKa to wottgat general election*-.*:? 

- ' Vtofl! 
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and to sit In parliament In 1913 the royal veto was entirely 
abolished in Norway. > In Sweden a bo, political democracy 
became a potent factor. Constitutional amendments, adopted 
in 1909, established proportional representation for both Cham- 
Tnitwiiw. bers of the Riksdag, introduced universal manhood 
****** SttSr&ge in the elections to the Lower Chamber, and 
lowered die property qualifications for members ot the Upper 
Ch a mb er. A government bill of 1913, which proposed to con* 
, far the franchise on all persons over 24 years of age without 
♦distinction of sex, temporarily failed of passage because of an 
acute conflict between King Gustavus V (1907- ) and his 

liberal ministry concerning the royal advocacy of a thorough 
military reorganization involving large expenditure for uni- 
versal training and for an elaborate system of fortifications. 
The elections of 1914. influenced bv the outbreak of the Great 
War in Europe, were favorable to the king and militarism, al- 
though die opposing Socialists obtained 87 seats out of the total 
230 in the Lower Chamber. 

The remarkable growth of Socialism attest'd the existence 
of a large liody of urban workingmen in Sweden as certainly as 
the imposition of a protective tari* r in 1888 witnessed 
to the growing influence of landlords and business men. 
Sweden, more than any' other Scandinavian country, was- en- 
tering into competition with great industrial nations. In 
Sweden, as in other European countries, the government did 
a good deal to promote social legislation. In 1901 the Riksdag 
accepted a bill for state insurance of workingmen against acci- 
dents and for the limitation of working hours of women and 
children. RojL Norway and Denmark m cured similar legis- 
lation, but with them, as with Sweden, the social reforms only 
increased the numbers and radical demands of the Socialists. 
Some index to the need of economic betterment was afforded 
by the large emigration of Scandinavians to the United States: 
Sweden, the worst sufferer in this respect, lost in the second half 
of the nineteenth century a million citizens, nearly ail of whom 
settled permanent!)' in America. 
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Germany, Brief hiatoricil narratives; G, ML Priest, Cter* 

many since 1740 (1915)# J* ^ Robinson and C. A. Beard, rke 

Development of Modem Europe, Vol II (1907I ck xxiii; C D Htmm, 
Europe since iSi$ (1910), du xiv ; Ferdinand Schcvill, T he M aking of Modern 
Germany (1916), ck appendices h E, F. Henderson, A Short History 
of Germany, new edL, VoL H (19*6), ck ribriii ; C ambridge Modem Btitory, 
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tions of contemponuy Germany: W« H* Dawson, TAe Evolution of Modern 
Germany (1908), perhaps the beat ; T. B. Veblen, Im ferial Germany and the 
Industrial Revolution (191$) ; F* C Howe, Socialized Germany (igi s ; J. E. 
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ed. (1915}; Henri IJditeaberger, Germany and its Evolution in Modern 
Times , Eng. Iran*. by AR Ludovid {19x3); W- P. Paterson (editor), 
German Culture: the Contributum of the Germans to Knowledge, Literature t 
Art , and Life (1915), nine essays by British specialists; Antoine GuilkncL 
Mtfdern Germany and her Historians, Eng, tram. (1915); John Dewey, 
German Philosophy cud Politics (19*5). Among the mass of German 
histories of the empire reference may be made to Gottlob Ege&aaf, Gt~ 
schkkte der nemstm Zeti, 4th ed. (14^ g), a brief work, and Karl Lamprecht, 
Deutsche GesckichU der jUngsten Vcrpmgrnheil and Gcgenwart, 2 vols. (1912- 
1913) ; and for a curious exposition of the rami superiority ,f of the Ger- 
mans consult the elaborate work of the ex-Engikhm&n, H. S. C hamberlain, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, nans, from the Orman by John 
Lees, a vols. (1911), On the potltkml institutions of German* : F. a. o» 
The Governments of Europe (191.3), ch. ix-xiv, a satisiaetory r6sum£; B. E. 
Howard, The German Empire (1906), an exhaustive anal) sis of the struc- 
ture of the imperial government ; Friu-Konrad Krftger, Gov ern ment and 
Politics of the German Empire (1915), a clear account, with critical bibliog- 
raphies, in the “ Government Handbooks ” Series ; A. L. Lowdl, Gmern- 
. meats and Parlies in Continental Europe, a vols. (1897), ch v-vfi, an ex- 
! cellent. study, and likewise its more recent abridgment and revision in The 
Jtdy, andJjtrmMy (1915); H. G. James, Principles 
ofPrmuan AaniinistratfoffTiai^), a valuable monograph ; W. H. Dawson, 
Municipal Life and G ov er nm e nt in Germany (1914) ; Paul Laban ti. Das 
Staalsrecht dcs deutschm Reiches, 4th ed., 4 vois, (1909), the standard tier- 
man work on the subject , and, by the same author, Deutsches Rekhsstaais - 
redd, 6th ed. (191a) , Gaittan (Vkomte) Combas de Lestrade, Les mo- 
narchies <U ¥ empire aUemand, orgtnLOim emsMtOumdlc H admmistratm 
( I 9°4)» an admirable French study of German government — imperial 
and Mats; Felix Salomon, Die denttchen ParUdprepemme . id «!., a vob. 
(191a), containing the f«xt* of party platforms or similar documents from 
t84S to 191a; Oskar Stfllidt, Die pdtiUchc* Perteien in Deutschland: 
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Entu'uktiun& z monum^ital history ot German political parties projected 
in five volumes, of which two have appears! - Vni. L />wt Kmsmatmm 
(1908), and Vakil* Dcr Libet^ismuy uo» t) ; and, for an even more de- 
tailed histdiy of German liberalism, <bkar KIom-H,u?tngen* GuMehie 
des dentschen ZUm&Usmus, Vo! I, to ih; \ [uytr). For an important phase 
of the work, of the Center party, consult C D. Plater, CatU&ii It Social W&rk 
mGmmmy Upvl -d? , ■ 

Ommufy under Bismarck, X871 18&0, In addition to the biograp hies 
J# S&mni mentioned in the bibliography to ( Kapur XX. above, the 
tstoom ctacdlor left his own account, Refactions <:*ui Ktmmiu ernes, 
% Eng. trails, ed. by A. J. butler, 2 vols. (i8<y>i, which, however, should be 
Hied with caution and in the light of criticism supplied by such eminent 
scholars of Bismarck historiography as Gu*ta\ S< hrnollcr, Max Lens, 
Erich Marcks, and Hum Ddbrtick (1890; ; also of infriv&t are Bnmfmks 
Speeches and fetters, selections HL by Herrmann n hoenirld G905); IMe 
fwfitisrki'n Reden tfes Fursi/n tHsmar* k, ed. by Horst KMil u vol*. {1802 * 
*894); Muntz Busch, Bismarck - Stmt* Street P i^ s nf his Uhuwy, Kng, 
trans , 2 vob. a diary kept by ih' k writer during * f 5 years' official 

and private intercourse with the chancellor; Hermann Hofmann, burst 
Bismarck, i$q$, noth ptrtdninhcn ItiUniuhgrti J<* Fursieu und 

mgenen A ufzekhnungm <to I Vr;kwr.< tub i tine rJisefun , l n sgabe 

oiler mm FitrsUn Bismarck herfukrendat Arttiul its Jen “ II amburga V<j<a* 
rkktm ” 2 vob. (1913), very import <uy for Bismarck's trait isms u* the 
imperial government after h;> own retirement fxom iht chum ship. 
Standard German histories of the ; t ru*h Man ks Kaiser U dbtim L t 
StB fd (1905), admirable , U ft helm Onrken, /to MkUtcf d?$ Route % 
WtBdSm f V ul. II (1802 j ; Hans frium, Iks J* niuke Rnth zur/t *( bttmanhs: 

* ftddiukc GtsckUhU um iSyi h re#*' 1 a work mainly inspired by 
P. Kkxpprf. Frctssig Jahrt devise her l tv * * t a ngsges* his hie, 
Vot- I, (iqoo). On the A uhurkarnpf; J W. K. baling. 

Gestkukk det Kulturkmipki im deutukrn R* .. v , projttrled in % vols , tif 
which VoL I (ion) camesj down u> iS;». pn/iunc- 10 prtwru the < Icrkaf 
side of the controversy ; Georges < l«n 4 u AM // * ■ mag r * r^l i c iewre , r^x> * * pjfco ; 
lr Catholicism * , 4 vo)g. ('loos-iood. atnl, bv the ^vjt auf for, the leading 
authority, BMwwn* d l r i?IL< : it t'uBurkumpi. t ^ * - y*.*, 4 vok (i^u- 
rorj); Ludwig Hahn f Gc sc hula? J*s hutiurk*mpi*\ n? /V.^mr** j, 
ja#or*aftt dooiiuema. ' The a/rount of the *anff changes h> (the empire 
ItW. H. Dairen, Pratniim in Germany, u lh\i*r »t Fmd Pdicy 

d&rfag tie NhuUenth Crniury (1904). (hi b giskuion in Germany 

thesf aat thiee authorifafive vol^ of \\\ U Bismarck and 

djMB Sod ftit i iai fhe German Wwkttum : a Study in ScUiemal p* 

afeigjr {1906}, and Mr/«/ Jmnrnme in Germnv tWt'tQfn tit History, 
Q^mjoktpti i f Kestutis, and a Ctmp&mm with #4r iBGink] Xattimai f utterance 
flow)* On German bViaiism • S P. Orth, and />- 

aRjWrw^,4f Europe (19*3), cb. vii, viii, an etcettent nu reduction; Edward 
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Milhaud, La temecratk mialitte aUewatuie (»yo,j; August Bebei, d«x 
mtifwm Lebm, 5 vols. (ipio-XQf^i **> interesting Huubiompbrof the 
great Socialist leader, Iran*. in an abridged Knglish edition *a« *7 'Mb 
(t9«a>; and ** also the general bibliography on Socialism appe»d*I to 
Chapter XXI, above, 

Germany wader Wfibaia tL In awJdkion to the work* of general descrip- 
tion cited in the first paragraph of the present hibtuggraphy. the student 
would do well to consult KJ). Xfe jCa»jr 0% JR.unt of the R,< * nt 

Industrial Progress of CkrtmmfljQay ) ; Charles T- a? r, Germany a; To** 
dav a handy volume in the “ Home Ui.i malty **; ,r d 

Bernhard von Btilow, imperial Ggrma^Eng t kmt. by \. 

(1914), an illuminating apology leaf newer tender '.*■% i . foreign ; A 00 t srk 
politics, written by a dhttfngutshcd diaoceUor undrr tVdiiam H, Ghmpses 
of (he character and policies of Wte II: Herbert Perris* G<m ev 

German Emperor (tot a), popular and impressionistic * Hermann t i- . n. 
Germany under William 1 1 , an interesting resume or. tin ^ 

caston of j$th anniversary of the emperor's accession, in the w Quart' dv 
Review/* Vol t CCXDC (October, 1913); TV Koim's Sprocket, Format 
a Character Portrait oj Emperor William 11 , Eng. tram, t\l by Wolf von 
Sc hier brand (190*1 ; Christian Gauss, The German Kmp^ror as Shawn in 
his Pi*Hk Utterances (*9*$) ; A, H. Fried, The German Emperor and ike 
Pmce of the World (mn) f a Nobel Pruc Essay, setting forth the German 
emperor as the well-convinced friend of peace; K F, L von Behr-I*mm>w t 
Eduard Dietrich, and Dr. Kayseritng, Umiak ktdlttr und Vdksu^hTaht 
to&hrmd dor trskn S 3 Rfpemngsjakre Kaiser Wilhelms II ,1913). an thu 
orate Aporedatior. of social dwfopme't in Germany under Wilii&m II, 
IT W. Wile, Mm around the K aim: the Makers of Modern Germany (to? /\ 
thirty-one biographical sketches by the Berlin oomafamdctU ot the Loudon 
Doily Mail and the Nw York Times . Un Orman colonies and world p l 
itka: Archibald Hurl and Henry Castle, Gtrmm Sea-Power, Us Rise, 
Progress, and Economic Basis (1913) ; Alfred Z /amcrmanr , Geuhkhie d" 
dmUUten Kokmudpditik (1914); Kurt Ifasscrt, TteutsehUmds Kolrmim: 
Enwtmngs-und Etotmdkdun&sge&kfcJtie, landts und wirtuMtiirhe Hedeutun* 
HHscrer StUuisgehiete, adedL rev, (r^to) ; Kurt Hen forth, Farsi Bism^re* msd 
die KdmidpUitik (tpty) being VotVHIai ihtsGndkkMe Jet Furstm JSi . worth 
in EinzddarstelUmgm ; Theodor Schiemann {editor), PeuSwhkmd md die 
grass? PolUik, a Orman annual since rgoi, mainly a reissue in book form 
of the weekly reviews appearing in the celebrated Conservative KreussrUung : 
R. G. Usher, Pan Germanism (1913), an exposition of the views of sc -c of 
the extreme German advocates of world-empire; Herman Fmbenio he 
German Empire's Bmr of Destiny, Eng, tmns. (1^4), am apology for Ger- 
many*s part in the War of 1014, Sec also the tiles listed in the biog- 
raphy to Chapter XXX, below. W 

C«K^..JSj|nua^ V, \-l .Ml* 

v*9ioj, £fejaii an exrdkot fBMo) narrative by 5&ui» ffiaemnaun , ' >wi- 
Irey Drage, Austria-Hungary (1909), valuable (^criptioca with w »}>' 
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Ka.*is rmtalBiBt jn^m ^ ^ malM . h utMMUal tabhij H.W, 

'• !>,< tl*psbwg Mqnmky, id ed. [un t>. an interesting study by in 
Liigitskiuan who served ten years in Vkim.i a* i >•: . < 'i« indent of tbc London 
Times, -fieri rand Auerbach, Les rafts e! iif 1 '-mV r> en A utriehe- Utmffie 
(tlgg), a painStaki.nl; .rryesjijration of rauai problem* in the Dual Mon- 
archy; Sidney Whitman, Tke Realm of the Hapsburgs readable 

bul somewhat out-of Aiafc ; F \ Ogg. The (h.wrnmcnis of Europe (1013), 
ch t xxi^ixvilj indispensable % -1 institutions and parties ; A. L. 

iowdi, Qrmmmcnis and Pmu> v . \ Yob II (1897), 

cJb, vtii-*! ; Louis Eisenmaiin Le t othp * . ». -Akwijjraw </c i$o?, Hude 

^ ^ (1004), an important ;*«.*• .„• Jfkscf I’lbrirh, /An 

tYjflWV^sc^tscise SUuUsre* kt , 3d cd. ( .004), i he su.i i u ! ■. t * < •. Austrian t ubl,- 
Iw; A lpysyfr e ric Bertha. /*<* wnytiution hon^ro^ \i >' a ucw* -aUirfc 
of constitutional development in H jn,i;ary from 1S4.S ;o 1 s r f A. \on 
HvlifTt; Gt ikakft Qestmtih $ r >.h Aaiwufie Us 1 1 inns « hi cr- iui* 
ndrs rtij'S, 4 vuU in 5 U ; uo the standard VuMnai history, 

Sct^n-W at son (pseud Scot as YL *i ( UV ;#/•*;>* /\Yfrm m 

Hungary, a Study of PMU* - * PrwS^t t’t »i«, - } w,;h rntmuous 

dokumoirs, and, by the same ^ or, / l u/ /v, ,>/,,>,< r * //*«*,., v u*wd 
iutd The Southern SU> and (In Habs'mr* \f v ♦ .« , r4 , ( v M 

KnatchbulFHugc^cn^rAf Political hvt>UfT->. <t u > Huk^uoh S jtwrt, 
\oi If liooS), th. xvil-xx, an historical in, * ,‘Skjundre 

de Eorrha, BongrU madrrnr, itf# ;^o/ ' Jt jr>!h anmhu s>rya;vji/ 
4 rear mea t of Alagy xt history ; Rudoif Sutti.arf , Z d f ;r a: ki,' - nut Z*di<tu+ 


TCT. r — f , /. f ‘ ant , 

At 1/ ; <j#e Gtsch&rhte dtr orsterrei* Mb 4-i«ng irUihm Ztv u hnn* 1 ‘ 
an whausiivc study of the 

tween Austria and Hungary 


e v cx< 1 
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, , r . 7^ MdtK>U\, i r i\> - Jotsph i ha Lift 

‘M Tmts an Li rjy ,« Ruhr rev Horarv KumbOcl, 

ym?"! 0 ** t * 3tm ' kx -' ■ 1 1 ]k ~ i ‘ ■*« »w< 

MMmadmkn: und J-.r -r. :r Jf |. mtl/ l n*lt#h as 

SrZ*/ 'If' n,rw ' * ••'•■■• ^„. f i /Vie. fl w<wiw 

Sr^L / * fT, l !u ‘ camn ( *‘*e WM in the u«l 
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SSSSSLy.t a j. m. vwi, ^ « 

»• A. Qgg, ThfCamrnmem of jjuropr {tytj), f t , r » :; . 





xxiti ; A. L. Lowell, Crnm m m U mi Parties in Continental Europe, VoL U 
(1897), <*• W. H. D*wd»l, 5 pcw/ Switzerland, Studies of Present* 

Day Social MmmetUs mi LefiskHm in the Suiss Republk (1897,; Paid 
Seippei (editor), La Suisse ait dix-neimtme steue, 3 vuis. (ig^Q 1901), a 
cooperative work by a group of Swb* -riters. full an 5 authoritative; 
Wilhelm Oecbdi, GesckicMe der Schwas im neunzehvAcn Jahrhundert , a 
monumental undertaking of which two volume have appe:uui (1903- 
1913), covering the years 1708-1830; I. h JCcbmaii. tppmzeU, Pure 
Democracy and Pastoral Life in lunar Rhoden (i&o-:), 

Holland. Cambridge Modern History, VoL XI (fo r «d, th« xxili. aud 
VoL XII (19x0b ch. is; P. J- Bk>k f History of the Ptofk of the X':n* Hauls, 
VoL V, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, Eng Iran*. by JP.it h Putnam 
(tgi d, the work o( the foremost f)uich historian ; Hive lM\ He Policy 
and Administration of the Dukh in Java (1 904), a valuable monograph; 
George Ren wick, Luxembourg : the Grand Duchy and its People f 10: t> 

The Scandinavian Countries R> N. Bain, Suvuhnc uia, a PohUnl 
History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, from ry; j to yoo (1005 » h 

xvi, xvii; Cambridge Modern History, VoL XI (1909), ch, xxtv aid V«L 
XII (1910), ch. xi ; I’ovl Orachmann, The Industrial Thrdopment and 
Commercial Policies of Ike Three Scandinavian Countries (1915), Rnut 
Gjersct, History of ike Norwiuin People , VoL If uq 15;; ]. Car ben r H. 
Gink, and C N. Starrke, lx Duncmark t Hat aciuei de sa civilisation et de 


son organisation miate (1900); Gustav Sundb&rg (editor), Sweden , its 
People and Industries (1904b historical and statistical, published by order 
„©f the Swedish government ; Fridtjof Nansen, Norway arid the Union with 
Sweden (1905b presents the Norwegian side o t the controversy , K>-: 
Nordhxnd. The Swedish- Norurgian Union Crisis, a History with l hi u- 
ments (1005b a Swedish rejoinder to, Nansen; H, A. T, Fisher, The Re- 
publican Tradition in Europe* (1911), <h. xiit, an illuminating es&a> on 
rq;iublicanbm in Norway. * 



CHAPTER XXV 

THB RUSSIAN EMPIRE, XSU-1M4 

THE REIGN OE ALEXANDER II lv*l): REFORMS, 

REACTION, AND THE RISE OF TERRORISM 

, 1 

In 1855 the scepter of “all the Russias” passed naturally 
from the Tsar and Autocrat Nicholas I to his son, the Tsar and 

A - Autocrat Alexander II, and the event gave promise of 
d new era in Russian history. Nicholas I (1825-- 1855), 
trwn unlike contemporary European sovereigns, had never 

j«as 1855 been oblige! to make terms with revolutionaries : fully 
convinced of the <livine mission of Russia in a naughty 
world and of his own sacred right to rule the elect, he had sup- 
ported the Holy Orthodox Church and had dung tenaciously 
to the principles and practices of autocraev ; and. blunt soldier 
as he was, he not only had crushed meruit** !y the Decembrist 
Revolt of 1825 and the Polish Insurrection or i8ji but ako had 
searched out and severely punished an\ u ,d every Russian 
abettor of that Liberalism, \vhi< It, in his opim* was disgracing 
western Europe. Only once 41 his long reign oi thirty years had 
Nicholas I appeared to he on the .-Tie of revolution - and that 
■Was in the case of the Greek War of Independence, —-but even 
in this case it was not democracy which the autocrat was cham- 
pioning — it was thfe might and prestige oi Russia and of Russia’s 
holy religion.' 

■ Yet Nicholas I had not been completely successful. The 
most repressive legislation that he could devise was not sufficient 
ta*. to keep the cultured educated classes in Russia from 
Digg**.** gaining some knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
democratic developments in western Europe, and as 
soon as the strong hand of the uncompromising autocrat was 
withdrawn these classes were sure to clamor loudly for radical 

1 For further deuSc of the rrign of Nicholas I, we above, pp. 40 f. r 49 56 £. j 
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changes fa the alms and methods of their rulers. Then, too, 
the military machine upon the perfection 4 which Nicholas 
had set his heart, though of sendee to the c use of di\ ine- right 
monarchy in suppressing the Polish Insurrection of iSyr and in 
affording decisive aid to the Austrian Habsburg® in their attempt 
to destroy the Hungarian Republic (1849), was not proof against 
the combined armies and fleets of Great Britain, France, Turkey,* 
and Sardinia, hi the. Crimean War (1854-1856).’ In fact, it was 
in the midst of the diplomatic humiliations and military disasters 
of the Crimean War that Nicholas I died. 

Alexander II (1855-1881) at the time of his acce<--i.m was 
thirty-six years of age, untried and inexperienced in affairs of 
state. He had been brought np in his father’s dis- 
trust of democracy, but, unlike Nicholas, be was n. iSj,? 
kindly and tender-hearted, and showed no love of 1 1 
militarism. Both his natural disposition and his lack of expe- 
rience made It impossible for him to maintain his father’s pol- 
icies in undiminished vigor. And the importunities of Russian 
Liberals so changed the stage-setting of Russian history that 
Alexander II essayed to play the rftle of a great reforming tsar. 

Bringing the distasteful Crimean War to a close in 1856, the 
new tsar devoted the first ten years of his reign to the insti- 
tution of internal reforms which deservedly estab- g nf 
fished an enduring reputation for his able performance Meander 
bf the difficult rfile that had been thrust upon him. 

The major reforms of Alexander II were: (i) the 
emancipation of the serfs; (2) the erection of elective provincial 
assemblies — the zemstvos — for participation id local adminis- 
tration ; and (5) the radical remodeling of the legal and judicial 
systems. Each one of these reforms merits some explanation. 

Russia was largely an agricultural country, and, when Alexander 
II came to the throne the bulk of his subjects were sgrfs Kke the 
people, of western Europe in the middle ages. It is serfdom in 
true that northern Russia was inhabited jby landown- Ru ““ 
fag peasants, that the extreme Sout $ wasstudded with economi- 
cally independent colonies of Cossacks, and that serfdom had 
already been abolished fa the Baltic provinces and in Poland ; 
but nine-tenths of the whole arable lancfcof the empire was still 
iV ’Oath* Crimean War, see «bov*t pp. *6* f^-s m& below, pp. $01 f- 
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' held in large estates, part belonging to the tsar and the royal 
princes, the rest to about 100,000 noble families. Each such 
estate was divided into two parts, the produce of the one going 
directly to the noble owner, that of the other being for the sup- 
TtoMk port ofa village (mir) of pi.wint.v Under the Russian 
system of serfdom, the lot of the peasants was deplor- 
able. Hiey were attached to the -oil, that is. without their 
lord’s .ton sent they could not leave the estate on which they 
were bom, and a transfer of an estate from one nobleman to an- 
other automatically transferred the pexents’ allegiance. To 
their lord the peasants paid dues, for him they performed com- 
pulsory manual labor, to him they rendered obedience. as to a 
personal master. Sometimes the no! it men detached their 
peasants from the land and sent them to work in the cities, 
requiring them to pay a fixed due from their < timings and reserv- 
ing the right to call them home ,.t vriii Sometimes the noble- 
men employed the peasants in household service virtually as 
slaves; of these there were about two millions in *>>5 Doubt- 
less In many parts of Russia tlrnrc were lenient and kind-hearted 
noblemen and considerate taskma^te^ but too often the nobles 
and theix overseers were cruel ami otyruious: the}' n;»ub{ make 
the most exorbitant demands upon their peasants >;rength 
and funds and visit tiisobtx Heme with corpora! pwifcumenl ; 
they could, and often did. interfere outrageously in the strictly 
domestic and family concern* of their [x/avmt *. 

To reform the Russian land sy stem was an herculean task, and 
It is greatly to the credit of Alexander 11 that any improvement 
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was effected Setting an example by ireeing first the 
serfs on the lands belonging to members «t the imperial 
family, and then with dogged pertinacity am! cautious 
compromise oven oiuing the opjtosition <»f interested 
and selfish landlord?. the tsar at length revolutionized 


toe whole agrarian system by decree (ukaw) ot .> March, 1861, 
the sixth anniversary of his accession to the throne. The decree 


abolished all legal rights of noblemen over peasants : the serfs 
who ige living detached from the soil, whether domestic «arv- 
ants or laborers in towns, obtained their personal freedom but 
SO right to property ; the serfs who were working on toe large 
estates sec u red not only their liberty but an interest in a portion 
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of the land which wa* bought from the nobles with money ad*, 
voiced by the government and which was jh.w turned over to 
the village communities {mirs) to be parceled out for individual 
use among the resident peasants. Main years elapsed before 
the decree was fully executed, but the benetiu of even partial 
emancipation of the serfs gradually appeared in an enlarged area 
of cultivation, increased value of land, greater yield of taxes, 
growth of export trade, and improved general condition of the 
peasantry. * 

There were also less happy results of the aliolition of serfdom 
in Russia. The peasants formerly attached to the soil now 
found themselves in occupation of farms that in many ■ 

cases were altogether too small to support themselves mt the 1 
and their families. Such peasants, moreover, were 
obliged for a long term of years to repay to the state * * 

installments of the money advanced as compensation to the 
nobles ; and, though released from the jurisdiction of noblemen’s 
courts, they were brought under subjection to the rules and 
regulations of the tnir and to the tax-gatherers and police officials 
of the central government. And the treatment of the emanci- 
pated peasants by the state officials was often harsh and corrupt. 
It has been remarked wisely, though jxrssibly a littip strongly, 
that the decree of Alexander II freed the peasants from the nobles 
only to make them “serfs of the state.” One result of this un- 
fortunate situation was a considerable emigration of ex-sens 
from the country to the city. The growth of the urban popula- 
tion of Russia in the second half of the nineteenth century was 
certainly due to the abolition of serfdom as well as to the intio-’' 
duction of machinery and factories; and ex-serfs became the 
chief victims of overwork in the dismal factories and of un- 
heahhful life in the congested towns. ^ r , lT , tinitl 

The second great reform of Alexander II was the ta* 

creation of provincial assemblies. According to a do- 
cree of 1864, each district and each province of the s*tt-G«*- 
thirty-four “governments,” into which eighteenth- ^ t»r» 
century Russia was divided, was to have an assembly. Decree of 
or tems/vo, composed of huge landed proprietors and 1864 
of delegates indirectly elected by the townsfolk and peasants; 
And each smstoo was to exorcise the rij^it of imposing local taxes 
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and to legislate (ML* iC local matters as roads, bridges, pabKe 
buildings, dmrche^mM school*, relief of the poor, prisons, and 
. public healthd, The execution of local ordinances was intrusted 
to s t an d i ng committees chosen by the zemstvos. 

Prior to thoaoecsson of Alexander II, justice had been dis- 
pensed by ntnte officials aatet.lv and arbitrarily. In 186a the 
• tsar decreed tbaHtena i ort h t he j udiria! power in dvil 
aataMrf and criminal cases should bo indcpcmi' ut of the regu- 
nTu mni? 1 "* administration and reserved to a hierarchy of courts 
532 "*' • ; <*n the Western model, — justices of the pence, elected 
V '• by municipal councils or by the zemstvos; district and 
circuit courts; and a senate, acting as a court of final ,ipja*al. 
As id thfc countries of western Europe, laws were codified, pros- 
ecu ting attorneys were appointed, trial by jury instituted for 
criminal cases, the judges given secure tenure, and court pro- 
ceedings made public. In one important respect, however. - - 
trials of political offenders, - the old secret and arbitrary adminis- 
trative procedure was retained and strengthened. 

Such were the major reforms of Alexander If : emancipation 
of the serfs in xS6i, reorganization of the courts in i86j, and 
creation of the zemstvos in 1864. In addition ft, these 
r epochal changes, the tsar cncou raged the organisation 
of elementary and technical school-*, accorded 1 con- 
ridex*j>le degree of liberty to the pre<\ and proposed several 
schemes for railway construction and for developing more rapidly 
the vast natural resources of the country. 

By 1865, however, — ten years after his ai cession, - the 
of Alexander II was spent. The tsar had never 
been at heart a democrat or even a liberal; what 
reforms he had instituted had been in targe part a 
response; topop ular protest again-i a reactionary 
!»£ , jp«renun«SCrlSi< h had suffered fort ign reveries in 
Bwt hy 1865 the Crimean War was a sub- 
’Mftory. Without doubt the decMvc :actor in altering 
was the Polish Insurrection of 1863. In that 

s? XI cuabthted munkhwl oouisdb Umw) for do word** 
.ttocitks of Europe*® Eustk »* the Mmsar*dte&M««l to t be 
■were to be eteeMd by the dtiam* hi progprtiMi to drib 
y.-t fa *»-- auao r r~milnt fn f*rtmie 
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jwr the core t agjuOon and intrigue -. hich Po ^ a h '&jbts‘ 
for some time had Wen engineering m,m Warsaw hard forth 
into open wheflkn against the Russian authorities, ft _ { 

was not Be*dy*s formidable as the revoit of 1831 : , t " 

was merely It struggle of ill-armed partisans, never ***■«< *Pfo , 
numerous, against regular troops, and was marked by bo real 
battle. The Polish leaders ardused the bitterest hatred offc 
Russian nationalists, liberal as well as React : wanes, by their 
expressed intention of reuniting Lithuania® to Poland. \nd 
Bismarck, for the sake of his domestic and foreign policies, 

PrussHu aid, If needed, to the Russian government 1 he i- vr 
ha<i no need of Prussian assistance : his own loyal troops readily 
put an end to the disorders in Poland, and the suppress],® oi the 
rising was followed by a return to the harsh methods of the Tsar 
Nicholas I. - The Polish nobles, gentry, and ecclesiastics, - the 
educated classes generally. - were crushed. 

Statesmen of the old regime in Russia, by whom Alexander II 
was surrounded, were not slow in pointing out to the humane 
tsar that the troubles in Poland bad been caused by his 
leniency, and that further introduction of Western 
novelties into holy Russia would lead just as inevitably aimudw 
to dreadful commotions and bloodshed throughout j^***®' 
the empire. Alexander turned back on the political * 
path that he had been following. Henceforth reaction was 
again in foll owing in Russia. The provincial setnsims and mu- 
nicipal dumas were forbidden to express political views and their 
acts were made subject to veto by the imperial go\ ernors. Rigor- 
ous press censorship^ was restored. The gm eminent assumed 
the right to distinguish by administrative derive between po- 
lirical offenders and ordinary criminals: the former coaid be 
arbitrarily seized by the police and kept,|«ktonitely in prison »,« 
mere suspicion or bundled off to somettecMt phee foup^henu 
without any judicial fojmalities. The infamous ttecbk' police 
or detective force fhe “third section of the imperial '!,■ ... 
chancery, instituted by Nicholas 1 011826 for the po»<*«r 
aratchmg.oat and summary punishment of political »•*-*« 
offend ers, tgras now reinvigorated and. finally trans- 

fent erf t|k? interior in 1880, it < 
s. Evefolhe educational system 
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felt the force of reaction ; the newer developments in natural and 
experimental science were carefully expurgated from the cur- 
ricula as bring inimical to the Orthodox religion and conducive to 
social and political unrest, and in tln-ir place was substituted the 
safer and more sedative study of the ancient languages. The 
only reform of Alexander’s later years - and that hardly a liberal 
reform — was the reorganisation of the army and the introduc- 
tion, following the example of Germany, of the principle of com- 
pulsory universal military service (1874). 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes the gradual 
conversion of Alexander II to unqualified support of traditional 
^ Russian absolutism produced keeu dissatisfaction, 

a — took*- w hich soon found vent in three varieties of revolution* 
Sate*! U r ar y agitation . all closely related. First of all were the 
MteQ * “Nihilists,” a group of intellectual radicals, recruited 
from the universities and professional classes, who 
•dmired and lauded science and reason and higher education 
and the material progress of tin- countries of western Europe, 
x._TM and who in corresponding degree despised and de- 
nounced the Orthodox Faith, the politic 0 1 racy', 
the social institutions, and the general !>a< kwardnes.* »f Russia.* 
like the French philosophers of the eighteenth •. entire they 
would scoff at existing irrational institution* .m«l would educate 
the people to a proper appreciation <>t " enlightenment ’’ and 
“progress”; influenced by nineteenth -century Darwinism, they’ 
believed in the infallible, evolution of humanity from autocracy 
to democracy, from barbarism to culture The Nihilists at first 
hmit ed their agitation, to academic discussion and clandestine 
publication, but as the university and press censorship tightened 
they had recourse to secret associations which undertook to 
spread their doctrines by word of mouth among the masses and 
in. the army. 

Sec ondly came the influence of Socialism, not the mild man* 
nortd Socialism of the workingmen’s political parties of western 


wt tint applied t«> there Nnwaan devotees of osteal 
Kief <BWtf post Prist pfefkwopiijr, who would l<**ve nothin* d|btoM rfrimt to* 

tmcbld, bjr the aoveNtc tvw TurgaHer b hit Path# mi Smm (fMt). 

7W tmw mount ftmotu afi over Europe sad America sad «u nitinmmilr 
applied matt hotefy-to every sort of nratutioMiy o» lerrudM, 
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Europe, bu$ the anarchistic Socialism of ihr- followers of the 
Russian Mikhail Bakunin. 1 These R:.-4. Socialists of the 
’sixties and ’seventies appealed not orJ> to the arti- , ^ 
sans of the towns but also to the peasants, whom they AmnUMb 
urged to seize all the land of the. noblemen ; they ad- 8od * H *“ 
voc.led the destruction of the state, thf ohur.h. and the tradi- 
tional family; and, being unable to conduct their p opagamia 1/ 
means of parliamentary or other peaceful , -enries, thee resorted 
to the employment of violence. * 

The more reactionary Alexander II bream* and the more re- 
pressive his governmental measures against Socialist? and Nifco 
ists. the more bitter and violent grew the revolution 3 n. t 
uries. Gradually there developed among a small mm 1f 
bor of the mbst extreme radicals the convi. tie;: th 5 * ’ . , ; 
the governing classes of Russia olio i.’i-. ! : * • i , ,y 

must be terrorized into ref'-rn.-. that terror! e’d o, * : , t , 

sure, way of evening the eve*- of the Ku-*- * , ; u : 4 c to the gi.ivc 
abuses in : heir social and political la f * ! be Terrorists thus 
constituted the third group of rev runes. Some of then, 
were Nihilists, some were Socialist . •»! Aiian hkls, some were 
in ihi huk without principles »r philosophies, who bore personal 
fudges. ,ig;dnMt a judge • *: , »..x collector. The center of the 
i volutionarv Terrorism was a >.ecret committee. organised it 
}*'■(. ograrl in i s-g which ordered and directed attempts against 
the authorities. Ii oprmu-d secret printing >..01 >s. laboratories 
in whir' highly explosive bombs were manufactured, and a 
system .’spiomegt*. It« memlters bound themselves to execute 
its innvs; and within three years Hie Terrorists assassinated 
six high officials, including the chief of police, am! nine govern- 
mental spies. For its part, the government relentlessly pursued 
the Terrorists : : i were put to death, 8 died in prison, and ; 

committed -viiii k- But. the Terrorists did not hesitate. They 
tried on -everal occasions to take the fife of the tsar himself. 

The tsar was alarmed. In vain he intro -ted almost 
diet atonal jx>wers to one of his faithful ministers. At u.rotAtf*- 
iength on 13 March, iKhi he signed a decree author!? u ’ 
in? the creation of special commissions, comjjosed of 

officials and distinguished private personages, who should 

1 See »bov«, pp. *69 i. 
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prepare reforms in various Warn in - oi : he administration. But 
the waning reversion of the t-.*r to his earlier' Libera policies 
can e too late. Oqi the very da\ nut ho signed the hopeful 
decree Alexander II was hilled by the explosion of-bombs hurled 
by Terrorists. f . v 


THE MAINTENANCE OF AUTOCRACY' AND THE PROSECU- 
TION op “jyjssi fi cation ” 1 nper Alexander hi 

T „ } '}■ '• AND NICHOLAS II, ISM -I!W 

> H* tragic death of Alexander II the “reforming” tsar — 
brought to thg Russian throne his son, Alexander HI (i88r 
Ittui 1 aft i 1894), whose blunt soldierly ijualities resembled those 

IB, ittt- of his grandfather, Nicholas I. Alexander III was not 
***** well educated, and enU Named no sympathy with the 

Culture of western Europe. In his narrow but pertinacious way 
he sought throughout his reign to correct what hr consulm-d the 
#l6o liberal tendencies of his father. In his opinion, Russia was 
to be saved from revolution and anarchy, not b\ parliamentary 
institutions, such as obtained in Great Britain and Frame, hot 
by great principles indigenous to Russia and the statural prick of 
every Russian patriot: autocracy, SI? vie aat’oriaH-v junf 
Eastern Orthodoxy. Strenuously t.he new tsar maintained au- 
tocracy. Vigorously he pushed the prm ■ .•> <.1 *' R medication ” • 
exalting the influence of the Slavic ran ami <■: ih* * hthodox 
religion. Devoted to these policies, he was hur-'h a.varo of yet 
another and an unofficial fon t, that was transforming his country 
c [ |||lt V| during his reign, the introduction into Russia, on a 

nwnwiw large sea it, of the Industrial Revolution, - - the tree- 
tion of factories, the building of railways, the saving 
. !ir of capital the shift of population from country to 

tifrtt.- and the growth of a middle class and of a working class 
that jointly would do in time for Russia what earlier Nihilists 
and Socialists and Terrorists had aspired most vainly to do— * 
tofflper Russian autocracy with Western Liberalism. These 
flaw things, then, — maintenance . >: m; ocrarv, “ Rusrifhatiaci,” 
md the Industrial Revolution in Russia, are the great land* 
maritsoftlie idgn of Alexander III, and »«* each one of the thfee 
In fbm^'teist now give attention. 
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Hie first acts oT Alexander III win to revoke Bus fathers 
last liberal dipree, to indict summary vengeunrv uj>on the assas- 
sins, and to proclaim to the world that “ the Voire of s 
God orders Us to stand firm at the helm of govern 
meat . . . with faith in the strength and truth of the intTtiw 
autocratic power,, which We are called to consolidate j^^***®* 
and preserve, for the good of the people fro*, every 
kind of encroachment" la earning out h's program of 
thoroughgoing autocracy the new tsar was ably assisted !»v two 
men of like mind with himself — Plehve and PoWdi.n. 

Konstantine Pob&ionostsev (18*7-1907) 1 had studied Saw at 
Petrograd, had risen slowly from rare rung .to another on the 
‘ladder of public service, had been professor of dvil law ir. the 
university of Moscow, had tutored the sons of Alex- 
ander 11 in the theory of jurisprudence and adminis- 
t ration, and had been rewarded in 1880 bv appoint- pba °* u * >ber 
ment to the responsible and lucrative post of secular 
chairman of the governing body of the Russian Orthodox Church 
(*" Procurator of the Holy Synod"). This man, who had tre- 
mendous influence on Alexander III, developed a veritable 
philosophy of reaction. In speech and publication he was always 
insisting that the new er political and social institutions of Western 
Europe were radically bad in themselves and totally inapplicable 
to Russia. To him parliaments were nothing but breeding- 
places of the most selfish and sordid ambitions; newspapers 
existed primarily to disseminate falsehood ; secular education 
was both dangerous and Immoral; limited monarchy was a 
‘ vain fancy, " and trial by jury was simply a means of practicing 
the “arts of casuistry.’ “If all representatives of the people 
were saints," wrote the reactionary philosopher, “ a parliamentary 
regime would be fhe very best kind of all ; but as popular repre- 
sentatives are usually of a more than doubtful mnraljtv. a par- 
liamentary regime is the worst." To the Western novelties which 
he condemned. PoL&ionostscv found a counterpoise in the respect 
of the masses for institutions dev doped sloufly and automatically 
dunng the past centuries of national fife, for Russia, therefore, 
he believed that the chief jFunctkm of govenijxient was to preserve 

* PAMdooeatMv'g opinion am dauty set forth in j|h & 4 /Uctu>*s 4 *» Vjwj£m 
puMWrcd in KoUJA twaktfaa by IU C. SofctarWi. 
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the autocracy and to loster among the people traditional venera- 
tion te the offices of the national Orthodox Church. 

To the rapport which was accorded Alexander III by the 
philosophy <rf PoUdohostsev, and by his rigid administration of 
m m ecclesiastical affairs, was added the concrete and direct 
fSM«at ’ political service -of Plehve (1846 1904). 1 Appointed 
director of the state police in 1881, Plehve not only 
; ferretetf out and punished the assassins of Alexander 
Hi bat likewise pursued all Nihilists and Socialists and Terrorists 
with a Vigor so great and a success so terrible that the reign of 
Alexander HI was marked by a seeming lull in revolutionary 
propaganda. 

With the aid of uch men as Plehve and Pobddonostsev, 
Alexander HI sought to strengthen and centralize the whole 
imperial administration and to bring it more completely 
under his personal control. He placed the formerly 
Autocncj autonomous government of the peasant communes 
MMto*ra (win) under the supervision of wealthy landed pro- 
prietors appointed by the imperial ministry'. He 
abridged the powers conferred by his father upon the provincial 
zemstvos and municipal dumas; he revised the constitution of all 
these local assemblies by increasing the representation of the 
nobles and officials and decreasing that of the peasants and by 
excluding the professional classes altogether ; and over the acta 
of the emasculated assemblies he strengthened the veto power 
of the imperial governors He frowned upon secular education 
and confirmed the control of the state church over elementary 
instruction. He strove to remove all vestiges of special liberties 
or privileges that had formerly been enjoyed by non-Russian 
peoples in the empire. At the same time he was ever enlarging 
Russian territory in central Asia ; and in foreign policy the appar- 
ent dueling of Russian influence in southeastern Europe, ascrib- 
ahfc, in Alexander’s opinion, to Germany's increasing support of 
Austro-Hungarian pretensions, caus-d him to waver fit the 
h e arty friendship which his father had entertained for Bismarck 
aadthc German Empire, and gradually brought this moat auto- 

d *4to*dniii WB native mu of Htfaueakn »t<«.k. «u cdscatad at W*m* tad 
if fniapad; enit as a lawyer tagui to# pubtk career to the deperuceatef jtsstke 
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rratic of all the Russian Autocrats into particularly friendly 
relations, curiously enough, with the extremely democratic 
government of Republican France. 

In Russia the autocracy of Alexander III was maintained at 
a fearful sacrifice of national well-being. Xu matter how up- 
right and benevolent the autocrat personally might be, 
he himself could not know first-hand all the needs of ^Aaro* 
his hundred million subjects, nor could he alone ext- «»«« 
cute his manifold decrees throughout the length and m 

breadth of his cnorfnous domain. In all those matters 
he had to trust to the honor and honesty of his chief ministers 
and of a vast hierarchy of lesser officials, su.aury , imanriai, 
judicial, and administrative. Even a tsar of genius could nut be 
proof against the incompetence or the corruption of a tax- 
collector, a judge, a police agent, or a distant governor. And 
Alexander III was not a genius. Then, too, in a country where 
wealthy nobles were accustomed to exercise political control over 
large numbers of poor and ignorant peasant-, where a f*>werful 
military clique were in the habit of dominating the rank and file 
of a numerous army, where the ordinary officials both in church 
and in state were traditionally arrogant and thoroughly imbued 
with a notion cf their irresponsibility save to a far-above and 
far-away master whom they seldom or never beheld in such a 
country negligence in administration and dishonesty in ninn< ial 
transactions were bound to flourish. Alexander Ill s policy of 
repression only exaggerated the evils of Russian autocracy. 
The officials became more and more sycophantic ; the wider their 
fields of activity, the narrower grew their vision As in France 
before the Great Revolution, incompetence promoted > < eruption, 
and corruption fostered incompetence. And the bulk of the Rus- 
sian people, though dumb under oppression, suffered miserably 

The question has often been raised why autocracy survived in 
Russia several generations after it had disappeared in western 
Europe and whether it was not due to peculiar racial 
traits of the Russian people. Of course, in last analy- * 

sky, autocracy rested in Russia, as in any other country, *•«««* * 
on the expressed or tadt amsent of the hulk of the £,”££2* 
population, for had a majority of .the people been vio- 
lently opposed to the existing rfcgime theyicould certainly have 
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Wench in their Great Revolution ©1 , 
.nee to any peculiarities of race, which 
at best are pn^‘'lS%r and vague, it may st21 beposableto 
account tor t^A^teiumce of auu>< racy as the chief poetical 
institution of nbuiWenth-century Russia by pointing out the 
fullowiwr facte. In the first place, the governing classes were 
numerous, powerful, and naturally loyal to the auto- 
crat on whose bounty they fed : the grand-dukes and 
oth er members of the imperial Romanov family ; the 
mjnhuw of state; the governors ; the army officers; 
the local administrators ; the judges; the thousands of clerks; 
and the officials of police. Secondly, the Orthodox Church, o 
which most Russians adhered, had become for political 
purp ose s a regular branch of the imperial govern ment . 
ance the days of Peter the Great, its clergy had feen 
lf „* appointed and controlled by an imp- f ■ * - hoard the 

Holy Synod — which taught the religion iv inclined peasant* to 
exalt the Church as the custodian of national welt are and to 
. exalt the autocracy as the preserver and defender «f 

jbfolar the Church . Thirdly . j opular education was especially 
Macaftm b ac kward in Rusmu; what there was 01 e’exnentai^ 
ins tiffibtion was a monopoly of the Church, loyally attached to 
autocracy; the extent of the empire, the spa by of inhabitants 
, in many of its districts, and the relative poverty of its natiotwl 
• finance s, were natural obstacles to any rapid ex ten inn of a public- 
scho ol system; at times the authorities actually discouraged 
educ ation ; and the result was that at tin* death of Alexander IH 
(rg^l) the number of illiterates varied from 50 to go per cent of 
the total population in the rural communities, and from 40 to 
65 per cent in the urban, —a higher average of illiteracy in Russia 
t%l n fa «ny other country of Europe. Fourthly, mention should 

t m be made of the rigorous repressive measures employed 
jfrf governing classes, particularly under Alexander IU»— -the 
»'■' arbitrary arrests and imprisonments, the ba nishment s 
to. Siberia, and the executions which struck ttBW 
Into the hearts of mai.v middle-class people tAo 
might have directed a strong liberal taOfO" 

1 1 ‘ autocracy. Fifthly, and in noteworHqf 
policy of the government, tgat 
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to 'w* totods of the ignorant peasantry 
V officials cldbrirch and state that the Russian > 
nation was, a 1% happy fatally, that the tsar was Lm^L 4 
the “little father” of his subjects, governing well tte P»**- 
in consequence of his affection for them and tower- 
iag above ail toe rest in consequence of a mr k u -. "unie 
nets of his duty as an autocratic paterfamilias *' h “ 
Sixthly, Russia remained throughout the nineteenth ■ ,-ntury 
largely an agricultural country, and the bulk df the # R , 
jK>pul>tton were serfs but recently and partially ernan- p* t <w? 
ripated from economic dependence upon great noble “"'b Ar- 
men: such a population was hardly prepared for 
radical political changes; conservative by instinct j*»** r% * 
and Jsnvironment, like all agricultural communities, ” 


it effing tenaciously to the principle of autocracy which had 
done inestimable service to Russia by freeing the 7 Tnidjtl ,, n 
country frora*Mongol, Turkish, Swedish. and Polish w A«tocr«y 
interfeieen ,.ui by raising up such heroic iigttres 
as Peter the Great. Catherine the Great, and Alexander I. No 
wonder that the glories of Russian, history redounded to the 
glory of Russian autocracy ! 

But even more important than any one of the explanations 
already offered for the maintenance of autocracy' in Russia was 


the partially patriotic and partially intellectual motive 
which actuated such intelligent Russians aj> PoWs- * intimate 
dono&tsev and Piehvr to give cordial and most active 
support to the cause of autooracy. This was the kit. a Autocracy * 
in their minds and in the minds of many thoughtful 
Russians that democracy could never be a real success ' *■»-««»- 
in such an extended empire as Russia and among such frS .-Si 
diverse peoples as were contained within its borders, *»» " 


and that the autocracy was not only a divinely' inspired 
instrument but also a practical necessity for holding the Russian 
Empire together and for furthering its religious and cultural 
mission in the world. This was the ideal of ^an-Slavism and the 
justification of the process, deliberately developed bv Alexander 
HI, of “Russification.” Foremost Pan-Sl*yists in Russia were 
devotees Of autocracy'; arid*amveraely, dtomtees of autocracy 
weris almost to a man ardent patriots of Paa^Slavic stamp. 

wtavit i 
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. , In order to\vj 0 ai$tui'} Russian follow 

XkwitMriM ffit*8%«to$y the steps taken by Alexander 111 and 
*■*” « . Nicholas II to “ Russify" their donripfcihs, it is aeces- 
S>]|]m- ***y at this point to present a brkfsurveyof the ex- 

to wtt o—> 4 ent jpg i^uried jx>pulations»of the Russian Empire 
"** * , towtai the dose of the nineteenth century. 

it) The cane of the Russian Empire was the regioaknown & 
GrealRussia (the former grand-duchy < f Muscovy with itaunme- 
Gn« diatg dependencies , , with a compact and homogene- 
ous population, numbering in 1897 some fifty millions, 
peaking the Great Russian dialect of the Slav tongue, — the 
. Ktetary and official language of the empire, — and belonging 
l mainly to the Orthodox Church. The only serious source of , 


; dissension in Great Russia was the existence of considerable 


numbers of religious dissenters l" Old Believers*'), who had 
seceded from the statfecburch at flu time of the reform of the 
liturgy in the seventeenth century, and who now formed numcr- 
ous smalt sects, though forbidden by law. 

(2) Little Russia (Kiev, Ukraine) embraced the steppes of 
southwestern Russia and part of the valley of the Dnieper and 
UBh of the easterly watershed of the Carpathian Moun* 
tains. It had a population of some twenty millions 
speaking a Russian language and adhering to the Orthodox 
Church. But the little Russian dink; t wa» sufficiently different 
from Ktetary Great Russian to have a distinct popular literature, 
and the Orthodox Faith was not the only one professed, for, with- 
o»lt speaking of scattered colonies pi Protestant Germans, many 
Polish Jews had Settled in the cities (Kiev, etc >, and a number 
of Orthodox Christians had joined the Roman Catholic Church 


as “ Uniates,’ retaining their married clergy and Slavic liturgy. 

(3) The grand-duchy of Lithuania, annexed by Catherine II 
ijl the eighteenth century, was peopled in part by some five 
. million Russians, speaking yet another dialect — the 
4 mm*! While Russian — and belonging to the Orthodox 
SElgw Church; in part by some two and a half million Lithu- 
iBUP .'-- anian»~a Slavic people, still preserving their old 
MMgrif;4peedt, dress, and attachment to the Roman Catholic 
finafly by a liberal sprinkling of Jewish towna- 
Polish landlords. 
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< 4 ) So It! kern Russia, comped of territory taken from the 
Ottoman Empir e, was inhabited by Great Russian colonists ~ 
the Cossacks by Mongol and other Arid. 3^^ 
tribes, now* largely intertnartied and unittd in a lie Re“?«i »o<j 
ugiance tolWOrthodox Church. Bessarabia, w.och ,, “** r * bta 
pad finally 'Jb«n detached from tv kingdom o' Rumania in 
1878/ had * population Orthodox in religion hut ituman in 
speech and pjionaiity, plentifully interspersed with jr*-., es- 
pecially in tfcfcpties * ,* 

(5)- Tin iB&ftiY provinces (Esthonia. IJconia. n. l.mTi, 
acquired froW Sweden and Poland during the eight v 

tury, retained a population of two kinds the peat-ants tv - 
Were* mtiinly Finns or Letts, th*' latter aim to the p, °' 
Lithuanians; the tipper classes ?<>•! townspeople. descended fror. 
German c«looists. still spoke the Germ *n iangu . and .uh'.ered 
jo Luthyjran Protestantism. The dkjpa of 1 J 'grad u n- 
merly IngriaV out off from the Baltic p-ovinres, had lost it' 
original character and, as the residence of the imperial govern- 
ment, had become a melting ]x»t of all th< languages and all *he 
religions in the empire. the Great Russian dialect and the Ortho 
de-x Faith gradually becoming predominant. 

(t : atuasia, added to the empire in the course .>i the nine- 
teenth century, was an interesting Babel of little |xa»ples, some 


schismatit ^ Christian : ike the Armenians), ami other-. c#ocaiia 
Mohammedan (such as the Circa wans), but all war- 
like and all bent on preserving their w;v. r. r.a.’i u ■’ i n the 
only exception being the mingling ut uvtrai p ouci^ c 
families with the Russian arisU* 

(7) The Russian dominion gradudlv Hut mightily extending' 
from the Volga River and the Ural M urn tains across northern 
Asia to the Pacific Ocean and well into the central Rossi* in 
regions of the ^static continent * was inhabited by A * u 
some six mill bo hardy and. industrious Russian colonic -• and by 
some eight millions of native tribesmen, exhibiting the widest 
diversity of language and rare, and id religion offering ex- 


* A** Mwlt of the RuMo-Turk!*h War of iSyr-iSj*. See , p|». <»5 r 

* Kishinev, the capital of BtmnWi, was *j per cow Jewish j» i**m 

* For a special treatment of -the Russian Empire tit Aria — SUciu, Turkna&u, , 

etc. - see below, pp. sSfr-j**- ■ #,(* 
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&B$Am <rf M«i»l6»ed«*»fcn). Buddhism, animal worthy And 

hx addi** * the* integral parts of the Russian Empire were 
W the fcinphi^ ’dl Fdand and (9} the grand -duchy of Finland. 

^ Surrounding Polish territory had been 
JJM* • ,. erected into the kingdom of Poland and intrusted to 
*"*y 1 : v the sovereignty of the tsar by the Congress of Vienna 
^tAs^k 'lie written constituti*i whi-h King Alexander I then 
granted had been annulled by Nicholas I. following the Polish 
Bri bi&ai of 1831 ; and as a result • r the insurrection of 1863 
Alexander II, as we have seen, incorporated for administrative 
purposes his kingdom of Poland into hi-, empire of Russia. 
Use Polish subjects <>f the t vrr constituted compart and fairly 
''Iremogeneous postulation of seven and a hail millions, proud of 
their separate language and literature, enthusiastically loyal to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and ambitious to reestablish the 
political independence of their entire nation. They detested the 
Russians and despised and often persecuted the million and a 
quarter Jews who lived among them and who complicated their 
national problems. 

For ninety. years after its union with Russia (m <*}}, Finland 
was practically a distinct state, the ts .ras grand duke governing 
TS« Omit by means of a nominated senate and a iriet otpaiad 
, on the Swedish nuclei with separate repnicfttatiw: 

bodies of nobles. clergymen, burgher* and peasants; ■ 
Of the total population of two and urn* half million-, in 
bo& Wert peasants. <lescended from the ancient A.*iu‘ic r*c* of 
t Finns, preserving their Finnish language and costume ; but 
Upper chases were mainly Swedish, and Swedish was long $* 
ofcdal language of the local government. All the 
ware Lutheran in religion and jealous of Russian encroachment* 
on their traditional liberties. 

f% *hfc hodge-podge of territories and populations subject 
tfr tbeAutocrat of AD the Russia*, Pan-Slavism became a driving 
W&ytog force in the latter part of the nineteenth <W*r 
twy. Stimulated by the contemporary growth Of 
nationalism in Germany and Italy, a host erf 
nchoiars, journalists, and UMrateun areae, «p echtBy 
.JRnasia^ painting out the glory and grandeur o(*he$fcV *. 
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race. *nbfy - ijlitiki#§festeci -fust firt’m <• ■ • , inmon parent-stock 
had come not only the Great Russian-. l.rM, i v.>,ite 

Russians, the iithuankns, J>Us, and i'uks, :}„ . vcrwhdraihg “ 
majority ol the population of the Russian hmnl-.-. \ u a |«o 
Poles of Prussia, and the Potes, Czechs, K i,„ s,->%« <M . a , aU( i 

Serbo Croats of the Habsburg Empire, and the. - t„& and Bolgars 
in the Balkan peninsula. They showed that <4 all , -e Slavic 
peoples, the Great Russians were by far rite most numerous and 
the most powerful. Their Pan-Slavic progi.itn, therefure as- 
sumed a twofold aspect. In the first place, they would t .i ■ •,<? 
far as possible, the language and the institutions of Great Russia 
upon the heterogeneous peoples within the Russian 
- in a won!, they would “Russify" the empire. And in the 
second place they would extend Russian influence abroad — 
eastward into Aria, westward i gainst Teutonic H ibnWe and 
Hohenzollem, southward into the Balkans. In the latter case 
Russian Pan-Siavists were ardent sympathisers with the struggles 
of Bulgaria. Serbia, and Montenegro to increase their territories at 
the expense of Turkey or of Austria-Hungary, provided of course 
that these Balkan states remembered their debl of gratitude to 


their elder brother Russia ; ami at the same time the alliance 
between Russia and France, cemented in 1805, was cnmm< tided 
by Russian Pan-Slavists as promising to curb the anti-Slav 
policies of the great Teutonic states of central Europe. Within 
Russia itself, the Pan-Sla vials discovered that the distinctive 


monuments of the national genius were the Russian language, 
the Orthodox Church, the village community engaged in agricul- 
ture, and the political autocracy. To impress these institution^ 
upon the entire empire, the Pan-Slavists disbelieved in the 
efficacy of democracy and held that one-man power was much 
more beneficial for carrying out their program. Just as British 
patriots and nationalists extolled the slowly evolving form of 
pwfiamentary government which had enriched anti glorified 
Gpsat Britain, so the Paafitavistih Russia exalted and magnified 
the autocracy Under which their country had gradually grown 
great and respected. Russian patriotism made for autocracy. 
Without autocracy Russian Pan-Skvists knuid. hardly hope to 
reafia? for the entire empire their ideal af “one law, oik lan- 
guage, one religion." 1 
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"Russification” was simply the process of attempting to 
realke the ^c^^vie tdoal. throughout the Russian Empire, of 
endeavoring to stamp oat lesser languages and dissl- 
i* <$ent kiths. Effort* .it ■ Russification” in the reigns 
£ Nicholas I and Akx. mlrr 11, except in the instance 
Of Poland, had been merely ot easional and intermittent, 

, but under Alexander III uHSi 1S04) they became 
systematic and showed vety little consideration tor the feelings, 
wishes, and interests of the people concerned, both PobMonos- 
tsev and .PJglrig' 'were earnest champion- of “Russification”; 
me latter, as head of the state police, undertook to suppress 
askings and publications which voiced national aspira- 
tiomrof minority peoples in the empire; the former, as Procura- 
of the Holy Synod, punished with great severity not only 
members of the religious ve ts separated from the Orthodox" 
Church but also the missionaries of Roman Catholic or Protestant 
Christianity who occasionally proselyted among the Orthodox; 
the former likewise com j tolled the unwilling “ recon version” of 
thousands of "Uniatcs” to Orthodoxy ami oppressively intcr- 
iered with the Catholic Church in Poland and with tin Lutheran 
in the Baltic provinces. The tsar himself :«vrd decree after 
decree, upholding the work of his zeal>*u= minis t< rs and pmarcut* 
Utg “Russification " in a hundred differ v ays In Poland the 
harsh laws of AJexandu If were confirmed and rendered more 
harsh: the secondary schools were entirely Russi., li- 
ked; Polish literature and even tN Polish language 
f were taught to Poles in Russian ; Poles were excluded trom gov- 
ernment posts in Poland ; and from j-\S* to ih(jy no Pole was 
permitted to sell land to a non-Russian. In White Russia and 
Lithuania “Russification ” assumed a religious guise: the 
Catholic Unktes were* vigorously persecuted, and their marriages 
and children the Russian government refused to recognise as 
legitimate. The tsar, moreover, forbade the printing of any 
aright*! work in Little Russian, as we ll as acting, reciting, or 
singing in that dialect. In the Baltic provinces Hus' 
skgi was introduced as the official tongue In 1885, and 
It the same time Lutheran churches wet* not to be 
^OMgbwkad tvtthout the sanction <4 the Procurator of the Hdy 
iMbaesgumtly the use of German was forbidden in tmhmr- 
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rfty lectures and even in private schools local law courts wait 
suppressed, the press was put un der Russian censorship, and 
German place names were changed ft> Russian. 1 In die Caucasus 
and in Siberia, special lavor was shown to Russian ci^onists'l^Ui’f 
would establish and maintain the supremac} of the 'Rnfj jp i 
language and the Orthodox Church. * " * 

Persecutkm of the Jews was a phase of Pan-Slavism and 
“Russification.” The Russian Empire embr ced aomr five 
million Jews, settled, mainly in Poland, Lithuania, jj tMl|[>| 
little Russia (Kiev), and Bessarabia (Kishinev^ who th« 
preserved not only their religion and national tradi-, j0w% 
tions, but also the Yiddish language, a German jargon intermixed 
with Hebrew words and written with Hebrew characters. The 
Jews were particularly disliked becavse of their propensity to 
clannishness, to dose financial dealings, and to revolutionary 
propaganda; and Alexander III. backed undoubtedly by popu- 
lar support, instituted a series of repressive measures against 
them- In 1S82 he forbade Jews to acquire land or to enter 
the liquor trade. To keep them out of the liberal profes- 
sions he set a limit to the number of Jews that should be 
admitted to any secondary school or university ; at first the 
number of Jews was not allowed to exceed 10 per cent 
of the whole student body; later, the percentage was cut 
down to 3 per cent In 1890 he issued a sweeping decree 
against the Jews: all who had remained in the interior of 
Russia were now to emigrate to the western provinces, unless 
they could secure individual authorization to tarry; and in 
the districts where they were henceforth concentrated — the 
so-called Jewish Pale — they were forbidden to own or lease 
lands and were obliged to live in dries where most liberal pro- 
fessions were closed to them. Taking their cue from the attitude 
of the central government, many Russian administrators gave 
free rein to the anti- Jewish prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted 
peasantry and townsfolk, and tolerated, if they did not incite, 
more or less organized popular outbreaks against the Jews — the 
so-called pogroms — attended by plundering and burning and 

*It Wtt ta loconkam with m Sgirit that h t 9 tk just tfter the ootftrmk of 

Uw WwoftheNsUwu, the name oflumia «u offidslly duuiged 

fwm the Teutonic tom “St, Vm***# 3 *^ StofTferm “Petit*n»d" 
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kUoii the Kasdia ttdPotish Jews suffered greatly; and, ft 
«pifce die efforts of the government Ut make them 
stay within the empire, stone too.ooo Jew* left 
Russia jn * single year (1891). It was the beginning of the 
wholesale immigration of Polish and Russian Jews into the 
United States. * 

The death of Alexander III in 1S94 did not serve immediately 
to shake autocracy or to lessen the .in! >1 of Pan-fTivists and 
Mica . “Russiliers." His son and successor, Nicholas II 
««nc««taM (1894- ), though more amiable and less strong- 

/UeuMfcr** willed, let it be known from the outset that he "con* 
m by idered the weakening of hi> sovereign authority a 

u. “ ;sen.sele.-.s dream,” He repowd the utmost confi- 
dence in Fob&lono-Usev, who had been his chief tutor 
ant! whom he retained as Procurator of the Holy Synod until 
IQ05 ; he kept Plehvc in office and promoted him in 1002 to the 
post of minister of the interior with almost dictatorial j*owers. 
If the new tsi.r showed himself lest, inclined than his father to 
persecute religious dissenters, he provtgi himself as dohfe aJtt 
agent of the Pan-Slau ta in promoting all the other fPrukld 
“Russification." ,** ’’’"iT' 

Under Nicholas II the Russian gov. mment continued to cam 
bitter hatred in Poland, in Lithuania, and in the Baltic 

inccs. The Armeniaj* Church in Caucasus wa* de* 
«. spilled. The lcgi-iatiop against the Jews w*» enforqed 
j* and the number of pffgrtms increased, culminatitag la 
N the massacre of Ki-hm Viort, in which iiw^l 

thousand Jews lost their to w aich Plehvc himself v*s 

r dited with being accessotjr; T At the same time, and always 
the Interest of Pan-Slavism abroad, the French Affiance 
gfma upheld ; Russian influence in the Balkans was Steadily .etf- 
and if) the Far Jkst^umtn colonist* and Russian 
were stealthily appropriating #»d 

out Korea as at 

Russo-Japanese War of, *904-1905 wa*,$br: 
attempt of the Pan-Slavi*U toairtend R|wrfw<t do k 

: the Japanese and Yellow seas — 4 * ** 

ing to Pan Slavic ambition. ^ *su; 





Nationalism 

whos»* constitution and sepo- 
rate nationalism even Alexander Hi had n-vjx c a-d, a processof 

"Rusaificad^br" was applied by Nicholas Ii . I„ ,,s, K; „ a 

thfe tsar made a wholesale substitution of Russians {■< r Finland 

Finns in the civil administration of the grand do, hy intro- 
duced a Russian police ; he conformed the l-inid>h n i’iit rf r\ estah 
Usbment to the Russian; he decreed that ail Fund'.:, legislation 
must be drafted by Russian ministers in , .,nji action with the 
secretary of state for Finland, and only ;thh matters need be 
submitted to the Finnish Diet as concerned Finland ;don, - 
and he capped the climax by appointing (August. iK. Vj ttie 
stem and faithful Pan-Slavist Plehve as secretary of .,ute tor 
Finland. 

THE INDUS IRLAL REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA AND RE- 
VIVAL O* . OPPOHTfON ^ THE AUTOCRACY 




Parallel with the rise of Panslavism and the extension of 
“Russification’’ was the progress of the Russian Industrial 
Revolution, which; beaming seriously in the reign of 
Alexander III, reached large proportions under Nirfm- 
^ 11 ,. Commercial activity showed a marked gain in Commerce 
after 1895 it developed with prodigious 
^pwhty. The construction <?f ..railways in southern do#eo*the 
RtowiCl 895 -jh^aerycd tdfj^nnportant coal-fields ™“!*“ nth 
afid^xHfatidnes and thereby to change the lace of tire 
wh«i|t!< countiy. Factories began to spring up like mushrooms. 
Between t«s6 and 1899 the annual output of iron was more than 
^a roped until ft exceedaji ffi|| - of France. Other trades, 
Iwdfy less jrapidlyr^tile workers increased from 
iT J! 6 * 3 »Oto in 1897 J “pottery workers from 67,009 

tgwggom 1887 to 2,100.000 ih t 8 $y 
“ iie the value of manufactured 
1 years. Thus phenomenal 
lue i» part to an increasing 
, restating from the influx of 
i the county districts, and in part 
£<1$, particularly of French 
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capital after tl« »!«^sij0Diation of the Franoo-Rvssian alliance. 
With the aid of French capital and cheap native labor, railway 
kiildum^raa t yayri w e pros^uted. In 1885 the railway mile- 
age within the Russian Empire totaled 16,155; in 1895 it was 
2 2 ,600; in 1905 it was 40,560; and in 1913 there were built or 
building some 51,000 miles. The important Siberian Railway, 
begun, fe x8$r ami completed ft 1905, with its branch connec- 
tions, not only increased the migration of Russian peasants to 
Siberia and strengthened commercial relations with China and 
f apart, but afeo brought to Russian industr> r and trade the petro- 
leum of the Caucasus, the cotton of central Asia, and the grain, 
timber, and minerals of Siberia. 

; Although the Industrial Revolution in Russia did not destroy 
the predominance of agriculture, 1 nevertheless it created pecuHkr 
problems sufficiently grave to tax the resources of the 
autocracy. Capitalists and urban proletarians arose, 
clamoring for governmental protection and support. 
Plehve did all that he could to oppose the Industrial 
and commercial development of Russia on the mm 
familiar lines of western Europe, on the ground that 
such development involved the existence of a danger- 
ous proletariat and of a prosperous middle class equally 
inimical to the autocracy and to the agricultural society upon 
which political autocracy ultimately re-fed. But Plehve and 
bis many Pan-Slavist partisans were quite unable to resist the 
operation of the newer economic tendencies. Ami in Serge de 
Witte the industrial classes, as well as the autocracy and the 
Russian patriots, found a valiant friend and 1 Hampton. 

ge de Witte ^*849-1915)* had been bom at Tiffis in the 
G ^ cafius, where his father (of Dutch extraction) was an imperial 
^HrAihtmtor, had been educated at the state university of 
Odhsa, had been identified for a time with reactionary Journal- 

tMeleWthan toper cent of the entire population of the RuMiaa Empb* 
fW ) *• **W ftewbsn population conrtituted 13 per cent of tfafwbole end 

■W cent. In Poland, whither the ladurtrial Revolution fat peon* 

wa.w **m population fa run oowtituted 30 per cent of tbs whole. 

: nnCtimd American fame by aervioe u the Rmlu ipot fa the Man* 

S fiWsw nfli, Mew Hampshire, which ended the Rtano-Janenaan War 
*«doudy for a duninutio, of the prnSS Mi 
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ism, and had acquired a technical knowMgf of railway con- 
struction and railway finance by reason of a 1<*i ? official connec- 
tion with the railway system of southern Rusmh n.is ' , 

early environment, and experience render «d Witte at 
once an enthusiastic apostle of “Russification” and m fcuhwtrki 
the maintenance of the principles of autocracy m Rum ^f°£ d 
m.i, and a determined advocate «f commercial anti in- influentud 
dus trial development. Appointed head of the depart- 
ment *»f railways in the imperial ministry of fmaiy <* by 
Alexander III, he was promoted to be minister of communication* 
in j 89 j and minister of finance in 1893. The oceforth for :< n years 
he served as finance minister to Nicholas II, int'odudng lordtru* 
capital, rapidly extending the state system of railways through-' 
out the empire, and nearly doubling the public revenues. Like’ 
Bhmar< k in Germany and Joseph Chamberlain in Great Britain, 
he sought to develop home industries by means of colonial expan 
sion and the im; Kttilinn of *JK&tec.livv ladff. Thu?, 
hi* steadily heightened Russian influence in northern 
China and Persia, • a jxiiicv quite in keeping with that ^ 

of the Pan-KLvists, and, in order to benefit the « Protect.** 
capitalists, though here opjxised by most Pan- T * rt2 
Slavics, lie established the gold standard for Russian currency, 
bought up the non paying privately owned railways, subsidised 
mativ industrial enterprises, streugth< ned the state banks, and 
h 'V/t mijjosed very large customs duties on coal and iron. By 
i.s ,, tinder Witte’s guidance, Russia had become a thoroughly 
protccUoni'-t country, relying for its public revenues upon in- 
direct taxes rather than upon direct levies on land or income. 
Protection of manufacturers and great landlords, however, cost 
the poor peasant and workingman very dearly : it was demon- 
strated in 1905 that the retail price of cotton and sugar was two 
and one-half times as great in Russia as in Germany, that of iron ; 
four and one-half times as great, and that of coal six times 
as great. 

At the same time, Witte, again in common with Bismarck and 
Joseph Chamberlain, believed that industrial efficiency and 
national well-being would he promoted by the enactment of 
social Icgislation for the benefit of the wtjfkiag classe s- And in 
this belief he was encouraged by theg^ieated "expressions of 





Nk modern 

, , lest the eveWw^-atiftwi 

taWtt gradually acquire political sig- 
i and: threaten thr stability of the autocracy, 
wjy, the ^boAte factory law of *886 was 
— J.ni enforced. Government* officials were to 
mediat e i » 18 labor deputes. Mines regulations were instituted, 
and jp fty insurance of all workmen against accidents were 
rn^mmk Thechief concern of Witte in social legislation was to 
i^duoe the faring evils of intemperance : with this end in view he 
^obtained In 1894 an imperial decree establishing a state monop- 
Oflly efthe aak of spirituous liquors and ulndishing all private 
retail liquor shops without adequate compensation to their 
|cwners except in Poland and the Baltic provinces 

Witte’s policies aroused a host of influential * ritit'- and enemies, 
Wlridhig BUch dominant figures as Pi* live and I\»l>&lonostsev, 

MnaMI *f<h the result that in lht ‘ t:Jir s, ' nl h ‘ S distin ' 

oi Witts, guished finance minister into retirement. In the 

.a opinion of all confirmed reactionaries it was high tune, 

for already the worst fears of Plebve gave pturmse of realisation. 
The newer industrial classes were proving themselves a read 
menace to the maintenance of Russian autocracy. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the opposition to 
t he autocracy which, under the watchful eye and vigorous action 
oi Plehve and the secret police, had lain dormant sutof 
! SZ££* the later days of Alexander II, began to reassert itself 
Owt »u» more or teas openly and in many different ways. 
*"***** Most important of all, so far as numbers were con- 

cerned, was the (Opposition of many large landowners and peas- 
■,»«.« to whfct they deemed the disproportionate emphasis 
♦ fr a* the tsar bad allowed Witte to put upon tudus- 
trfal and commercial development These landed in- 
terests, powerfully intrenched in the local aemstew, 
brought such pressure to bear ujk>o the gownment 
that Witte had finally invited committees d*® 
muter fn 1903— 1 903 to make recommendations to 
eA y as to what reforms — particularly agricultural 
i^tbwajkf be undertaken by the tsar. Though die 
,9em*» committees were hampered by the ;gpvwwww»t 
a p at ri liMib ie manner, more than four. h un d re d •«•*** * 

,•/$ iJir f.y} - ts'-i 
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eion in the ’nineties of Karl Marx’s Socialist tegc-iags among the 
new industrial proletariat by such radicals as the novel- , w**? 
list Maxim Gorky. The ^Strength of the Socialist 
propaganda was in the great factories and in the by Marxism 
constant migrations $f workmen from one factory to Soti * Ij * ,B 
another. A ‘ ‘ Workman’s ^ party ” was defi- 

nitdy organised in sSpfwith a program similar to that of for- 
eign Socialist parties; and, though persecuted by the „ 
government and tomby internal dissensions, the .#«««»" 
Russian party inspired a succession of dangerous *" ,toattw 
strikes and imparted to thousands of wage-earners a lively desire 
for political democracy. Marxian Socialism appealed in Russia 
not only to day laborers in the cities but also to many poverty- 
stricken or Iand)es4i*agf»its, who organised. a," 1 S^iaJistjReyplu- 
gp«MX4Bj&y ” with a platform that included the „ 
confiscation of all large landed estates and their divi- n«y«tuUQo- 
saon into small indtvtduai holdings, and ‘with a pud- 
icy that bordered on violence and terrorism. After 
rgoo the Socialist Revolutionaries grew faster than the Social 
Democrats. * i 


A third source of 


to Russian autodracy was the 


growth of a new liberalism, championed on the one hand by 
merchants, factory-owners, and other business men, 
who believed that their economic condition would be 
bettered by setting limits to tlmarbitrarictm of auto mm**r 
cratic ndnigters wd by mtabiishing se#'##tem of f jgfiL 
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t heaaid wa their movement centered in 

n.-t*. in 1909 they began the publication of a 

ptpercahed “liberation” at Stuttgart in Germany; 
and In 1904 tfcdjf eagaidxed the “Union of Liberators” as a 
political party. ' _ . 

A fourth source of opposition to the existing regime in Russia, 

& (cAeCOl Pga-Slavism,— was the intense ill-feeling and deter- 

•1 * national protests of Poles, Jews, f mns, Lithu- 

,«. dip* imam , and Germans of the Baltic provinces, against 
2 ? Umm the principles and practices of " Russification.” Each 
Waamtttka OD e of these subject peoples would make alliances with 
any faction of Russians who might assail and destroy 
1 ; the autocracy. Many Jews drifted into Socialism. 

Idost Poles sympathized with the endeavors of the “Liberators. 
And in the case of Finland, native Finns and Swedes made 
Commo n cause in the struggle which they maintained from 
1 8 9 9 to 1905 for the restoration of the Finnish Constitution 
4ihd for the cessation of Russian interference in the internal 
affairs of the grand-duchy. 

* * Agains t all these forces of opposition. Plehve and other loyal 
minister s of the autocracy kept up a tireless and seemingly effec- 
tive fi gh t.- Plehve 's system was now (1903 -1904) in full swing 
thro ugho ut the length and breadth of the entire empire : domi- 
ciliary visits, illegal arrests and banishment, and the suppression 
of newspapers were the order of the day. Any person was liable 
tp be a pprehended by the police and imprisoned by governmental 
“order who was merely suspected of harboring anti-Russian, 
lateral, or Socialist opinions. 

v the REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1905 AND THE 
f RUSSIAN DUMA, 1906-1014 

To the system of Plehve, the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) 
‘ a rode and sudden shock. As telegram followed telegram 
_ from the distant fighting front in Manchuria, adnut- 
ySmf 1 ** a succession of Russian defeats, it was borne in 
5§fMnw. - upon the Russian people, as never before, that 

the henh irresponsible system of Plehve incompettht 
-g eneeah and administrators had been seonottd, and 
a >4 p e c ula t io n had flourished. The parties of ofcp*** 
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i» seiaed quickly upon tMs fact and utilized it to pred$ftaW% 
revolutionary movement In, Russia and ihi-n-Lj to wring some 
noteworthy political concessions from the Tsar and Autocrat 
Nicholas II. The feeling of national humiliation changed into 4 
vague uneasiness, which gradually gave way to muttmngs and 
then to disorder. On 38 July, 1904, Piebve, the symbol and 
incarnation of reactionary autocracy, was blown i > pieces by a 
bomb. In November an informal assembly ot eminent, members 
of local mtutoos and municipal dutaas petitioned t».e tsar to reform 
the political system by guaranteeing individual liberties, extend- 
ing local self-government, and establishing a national representa- 
tive assembly. 

As the only reply of the tsar to these forebodings of domestic 
tumult was the promise ( December, 1904) of a few vague reforms 
and the appointment of General Trepoff, a particularly __ 
objectionable reactionary, as head of the police, the 11TW * mrrr 
opposition assumed a more threatening attitude. Mow*** 
Members of the professional classes held political ban- 
quets and delivered inflammatory speeches. Work- 
ingmen struck in Moscow, Kovno, Riga, Viina, and other cities 
of European Russia. At Petrograd a procession of striking 
laborers, headed by a certain priest, Gap6n by name, was fired 
upon by troops while on its way to present a petition to the tsar, 
the “little father”; and the resulting bloodshed earned for the 
day (2a January, 1905) the appellation of “Red Sunday.” In 
the rural districts bands of peasants wandered about under the 
influence of Socialist Revolutionary leaders, pillaging and burning 
the mansions of noble landlords and country gentlemen. The 
reactionary Grand-Duke Serge, the tsar’s unde, was assassinated 
at Moscow on 17 February; and thenceforth murders of promi- 
nent offidals became common. Armed outbreaks in Poland 
and in the Caucasus were put down only by the vigorous action 
of Russian soldiery. The. state railways could be operated only 
under martial law. The universities wen? dosed. 

Unable to suppress the growing dlw^bra, the tsar painfully 
and falteringly gave heed to tint popular! clamors. He decreed 
religious toleration and licensed the use df the Polish and Iithu- 
*d*a languages in private adtooia. He iftaxed the enforcement 
of antirjewish legislation.- ..^Sb.iemttted^e arrears of the sums. 
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shares In ttuSj kmm$Mi ki&t 
... ^ ‘political offenders m * mow 
Wjtme. 1005, in reply to a deputation of 
sSWoThe promised the speedy ««- 
„ bfaftational assembly. In August he pro* 
law, providing for the creation of such 
jto te luio^ as the Imperial Duma and to counsel 
making of laws. Then he dismissed Pobt* 
j cither ultra -reactionary ministers, sum- 
tfjb tdfjbe the first premier of a Russian cabinet under the 
,;$ew fjj gfoafe j and on 30 October, 1905, issued his most 
famous manifesto The October Manifesto con- 
j^ffif'-taiaad guarantees of the nidi iii>erties of con- 

K “"‘" pjfeoce, speech, and a-wni.itiou; established a 
moderately popular franchbi tor the election of the 
> J flnma j a»<L dearly -stated. that hcnceiorth no law should be 
•/Wild without the Duma’s consent. Subsequently, a decree of 
^December, 190$, virtually granted universal manhood suffrage, 
<,*ad another of March, 1906, made provision for .* bkameqM 
l -n * ■~i n T :'" national legislature by •designating the Duma as the 
: ;!fV Dower House and by transforming the old Council of 
State into an Upper House, under the new tiite of 
; Ct-aatfl. of the E^tpire, half of whose members should be 
^ppohited by the tsar and half elected indirectly by certain 
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JfyfikfO 6 , however, the revolutionary wave in Russia had spent 
1 main foree, and thenceforth it began .-lowly but certainly tore- 
cede. The conclusion of peace with Japan (Septem- 
ber, 1905) put an end to the series of disgraceful de- 
feats abroad and enabled the government to utiHee 
the army to restore order at home. Then, tojo,:. after 
fleady two^rmrs’ efforts in foreign war 

' began to long for peace and! 

hr nlw^tages which public order 
t'rtm^itlo&ary elements rommeored hit 
1 4$ waste M energies in faction*! \ ' ' 
the Sodal Democrats and 
i maintain separate 

but the Liberala-Tl 
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and await#- nS^ 3 ^'^<$M 3 ed on. the constitutional question . 
'* radical I^Wlip ; ** the "Constitutional DaaOCWtaf,'. 
under theieaderddfrbf I»N»m MUyukfiv and popitiariyJmf9& 
as the “Cadets,” refused to recognize the finality of the m* 
tsar’s decrees and demanded that the first Duma 
s hou l d draw up a constitution that would gi.e Russia a thor- 
oughly democratic parB&meztt with supreme legislative powers add 
with perfect control of die sovereign and his ministers , another 
group, styled the "Octobrists” wed representing the The • ocw. 
more conservative liberals, especially thesewfco men, bri « u '' 
were content to accept the famous Oetaberdecrce of the tsar, with 
its (novision for a Duma as a check upon, hut not as a complete 
substitute for, the autocracy. The Cadets stood for constitu- 
tional government based on the doctrine of popular sovereignty ; 
the Octobrists stood for constitutional government based on the 
voluntary consent of the divinely ordained tsar. Generally, 
too. the Cadets championed the autonomy of Poland and a 
federal form of government for the empire, while the Octobrists 
were influenced by Pan-Slavic ideals and devoted to the patriotic 
policy of “ Russification.” Finally, the great landlords, alarmed 
by the prevalence of disorder in the rural districts and fearful 
lest a Liberal Duma should confiscate their estates, 
began to cooperate with the reactionary court faction, 
with the army officers, and wi th oki- fashioned Pan-Slav- 
ists, to resist the execufibnmf the recent reforming 
decrees and to maintain the autocracy in Its farmer 
power and vigor. These reactionaries organized the 
“ Union of the Russian People,” which early in 1906 inaugurated 
an active campaign inbehalf of the traditional regime. Andto tbe 
revolutionary terrorism which had characterized Russia in 1904- 
1905 succeeded now a reactionary terrorism. The “black band" 
or “blade hundreds,” ml the ruffianagente of the “Union'’ were 
branded in popular speech , seemed Butt on the exter- 
mination of 
countryside and 
safe robbery and 
• Under the 
todraw bade 
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MODERN EUROPE f : 

_il of the Emplreas the upperhouse 
Nicholas II formally excluded from 
discussion the fundamental laws of the 
&e consul a' i. 'ii t the legislative bodies ; 
thrtt the lontrol of army, navy, and foreign 
rwas an exclusive prerogative of the tsar ; gave 
r to the imperial ministers to issue temporary 
whpa the Duma was not sitting; reserved the 
loans to the minister of finance; and 
.should not pass the annual 

„jent might substitute the estimates of the 

jweceding year. Then in April. 1906, the tsar, yielding to the 
mferjm efem of the Black Hundreds and to the entreaties of the 
reactionaries, dismissed Witte from the premiership tintl ap- 
dttfinted as his successor the conservative < nuemykin, with Peter 
^elypin as minister of the interior Molypin (i86i 1 c> 1 r ) 1 was 
: the ablest man in the new ministry and the most 

Imm* prominent official from 1906 to 19x1. Becoming 



' nTlIfi'triiir 



prime minister in July, 1906. he labored to maintain 
*e*a-**“ ^oth jj, c uu t (tCra cy and the Duma : on the one hand, 
he resisted the pressure from the extreme reactionaries to abolish 
the Duma altogether; on the other hand, he punished revolu- 
tionary crimes with a severity that resembled PlefaveY 
Meanwhile the first Russian parliament had been chosen and 
hjUphssexnbled in Petrograd on 10 May, / 906 A fateful question 
W at once confronted the national representatives : who 

->■£»* would be master of the country — the Duma or the 
. ^ fiij|T*ii ijfnf'rtrn ? The Cadets, who commanded a 

majority In the Duma, answered the former, Gosvgti$»- 
kk,Jlicrfypm, and the tsar answered the latter. ^Fbe 
Duma prepared to enact measures 'ouLing toward the 
establishment of pure parliamentary government and 
.prhtxm of the landlords. The mini-try blocked the 
( aad at length on sx July, 1906. disaoh ed the Duma hy 
Idee, and ordered new elections, ihis action the 


<h# *» «* * owutty Rtnticma, m bmie **“«#*» 
Swahn^pilw of the cfvfl adminbiratim, tad m mm mt «f SenrtW 
Snwahte etteatim of the tee ** -m «*«**• 
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Cadets refused to accept, and, in imitation , ( th< cc!cbrate 4 m«^ 
ing in the tennis-court at Versailles in - ; s; v , 4 uc two Jiunditoi^ 
members of the first Duma adjourned to* i more in 
Finland, where, they drew up and issued manifesto of theftaw 
calling on the Russian people to refuse taxes and miii 
tary service. The Viborg Manifesto produc'd but ■ t*«i v»or*> 
feeble response: its authors were tlisf ram hi ed. the Pro, *» , * T « o6 
Cadet Clubs were closed, the fcw’altempD .a armed insure lion' 


were easily suppressed and special courts »artia!, endowed by 
the government with summary | rowers, put, many levnluti. -uaries 
to death and banislied spine 35.00c per-o©a> in 1906. 

The opponents of autocracy, despite governmental inW neicnce 
at the poll,. secured a majority in the second Duma, whuh met 
on 5 March, njo;. Again there was the same im^isse ^ Sw mi 
between the ministry and the Duma SnrK pin'.- pro o«m* 
posal to eflea land reform by emanci; itiug the 
peasants from the control of the village < or.rmmitics Preserve <u 
arid handing ovet to them the crown land- and J^* peo<1 ' 
imperial estates , w.i - considered too mild : the Duma 
demanded the complete expropriation of all great landowners, 
the addition of the held courts martial, and guarantees of 


ministerial responsibility to the parliament. The Social Demo 
crats were particularly ohstrqwrous in their opposition to the 
government; the prime minister a<.\ u-nsl their leaders of com- 
plicity in a treasonable plot to suborn the army and peremptorily 
requested the Duma to deliver them over to arrest and punish- 


ment. The Duma, pleading parliamentary privilege, refused the 
request ; and the tsar dissolved the second Duma "by decree of 
16 June, 1907. ; 


This time the tsar, in flat contradiction to hi* former decree 
of October, 1905, fundamentally altered the dot torn! CTBtol utkw 
law. Most elaborate and complicated madiinvry ofttwser- 
was now set up for elections to the Duma, to the xital- 
end that the lower House of the parliament . a- well 
as the Upper, would be assured a clear majority 
of wealthy Conservative and Pan-SJavist mend'er- penal d«- 
Tbe provinces of central Asia were disfranchised al ^ Jun *‘ 
together; the. representation of Poland Caucasia, and 
Siberia was greatly reduced; tbe electoral districts were so 'gerry- 
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, mandered” ah to £^c^|fo|iAe radically indfoed diieswiih mm», 
populous areas of conservative agriculturists; and by, a *$*®*-«ys* 
tan of fondlords were given a contmUfog influence. 

the acw^d^lial Wr work ml as the tsar ud Stolfpin bad* 
int ended . ~ fttfxna, chosen in accordance with it* pro* 

^ la October, 1907, was composed largely of 
ttaauumt ' r >- cduatry gentlemen with a sprinkling of merchants. 
afmSESt r ma i or * t y> made up of Octobrists and Moderate 
Conservatives, were resigned to the maintenance of 
the Dome &S & consultative b<x!y and were quite willing to recog- 
nise that the final establishment of real parliamentary govern- 
ment in Russia would be the result only > ! a slow evolution under 
the benevolent patronage of the tsar ami his ministers. The 
0dets, greatly reduced in numbers, though still under the 
leadership of Professor Milyukov, consented to drop their obstruc- 
' J$?pls t tactics and to play the rOle ol <<«n fitutional opfKearion. 
Qa ly a few Social Democrats and small i r< -• onciiable national 
groups, on the one side, ami a larger faction of Extreme Con- 
servatives, on the other, preserved an open and uncompromising 
hostility to the existing regime. 

Until 1909 Stolypin’s government devoted major attention to 
the restoration of internal order, to the punishment of pofitkal 
crimes, and to the strengthening ot the autocratic 
gggj? power which had been so seriously threatened by the 
vlattonarr revolutionary movement of 1904 1905- Revolution* 
yyy y* ary Violence continued, but with decreasing effect r 
• g in 1906-1907 the number of officials killed or wounded 

Jy Terrorists, according to public reports, was 4141 ; ra 1908 it 
'd ti Bjjf pod to 1009. "Sternly Stolvpin coped with the situation, 
theagders of d»e Vlborg Manifesto were arrested, condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment am! permanently deprived of 
)g§k franchise. The Social Democratic members of tha aaonbd 
who had been accused of treason, were tried behindclolod 
dooiiand thirty-one woe sent to Siberia. The fmXoe W» 
iB0^imttd to Impose fines or to imprison up to thraoipm^i My 
who published or drpriated any article '‘arming a h#* 

' * ! to the governaeat’' In the three yaat* ftwtf 1906 
2300 pohtkal offenders were pO£to death tad 

nnluM. -t4' >••• . ,r. 
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Alter F4&t)M^ a *te;.,l> and rapid (all in (lie 

number of^BKAplWe 4 Martial law was gradually replaced bjfc$ 
milder wm&L; freedom was allowed to the press than 

had obtained wader PJehve. And the D uma, if shorn 
of effective control over the ministry and over public unc* «r a* 
finances, still remained a national assembly, counsel- *>*£“«: 
ing the tear and from time to time inducing the minis- co M u»»*. ^ 
ters to accept amendments to their legislate * pro- ^ gfcw ,i 
posab. In the Duma the Russian people possessed a 
body <t»M at least could speak for the nation and that contained 
the germ of political democracy. That was the fruit of the 
Russian Revolution of 1905. 

Stol^pin did not live to see the completion of the labors of 
the third Duma. As one of the isolated outrages in the last 
expiring gasps of revolutionary terrorism he was 
killed in September iqji, in the imperial theater 
at Kiev, by the dagger- thrust of a Jewish lawyer. 
Kokovtsev, bis successor in the premiership, was an «»f *©!»*- 
economist of European reputation, who continued his mf ' * B “ 
policies, and. in addition, introduced salutary reforms in the 
national finances, In June, 1912, tire third Duma came to an 
end. Since 1907 it bad passed several noteworthy bilb. One 
(passed in 1909) ratified a temporary decree of Novem- WoA ^ 
her, 1906, empowering the peasants to become owners Tawm**, 
of their allotments, remitting their redemption dues, t9Blf ~* 9n „ 
, and practically abolishing the system of ownership by the tillage 
community (mir) — a measure, if strictly carnal out. quite as 
epochal as Alexander IPs original edict of emancipation (1S61). 
Another Ml dealt with a general scheme of workingmen s insur- 
ance; another, with the reform of the local administration of 
justice; another, with the extension of elementary education 
under the auspices of the Orthodox Church, In fact, the third 
Duma showed tmmtatakahle zeal in supporting patriotic Fan- 
Stavist proposals whether of StG^pinjor of Kokovtsev. Not 
wfof were the laws against the Jews mliiiteiied and additional 


legislation devised tocn#hthe VtfhM 


tional movement, but 
ury expenditure of half 
navy. 
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elected in ujia, had much the same 
ccffioplexion as its predecessor, and played much the 
' swae rfile. It quarreled with the Council of the 

^ Erapfep about & ministerial proposal for the further 
ih» Grdedtr "R ossification” of Poland, but it indorsed govern- 
STSfi 1 ^ mentaJ reCOTnmendations for strict regulation erf the 
liquor traffic and for lengthening the legal term of 
active service in the infantry from three to three and 
one-fourth years hen ;> When, in February, 1914, 
Nicholas II replaced Kokovtsev by the septuagenarian 
Goremykin as prime minister, it seemed as if the 
political organization of Russia had reached a normal equilibrium 
thatcould paradoxically but properly be described in the official 
almanac as “a constitutional monarchy under an autocratic 

I* 9 ®*” " 

In one part of the tsar’s dominions - the grand-duchy of 
Finland — the revolution of 1905 had produced results less 
Jtfc» vsnnMi advantageous to the principle of autocracy The 
*v®**fc» dogged and determined resistance of she whole Fin- 
** 05 ,,,,4 nish people to the tsar’s virtual abrogation of their 
ancient constitution in 1899 had culminated in November , 1905, 
in a '‘national strike.” The railway, steamship, telephone, and 
postal services were suspended. Helsingfors, the capital of the 
grand-duchy, was without street-cars, cabs, and lights, and no 
k whops except provision stores were ojren. Nicholas II, shaken by' 
||te disastrous outcome of the Japanese War and by the revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia, capitulated to the Hans and by 
decree of 17 November, 1905. restored the Finnish Constitution 
The strike ceased at once. A Diet was promptly elected — > the 
first since 1899 — and met in December : it sat for three months 
and drafted a new constitution for Finland, substitut- 
ing a single Chamber for the former legislature of faw 
® ,tat °b faa<1 establishing proportional representation 
, and universal suffrage alike for men and for women, 

/fpfe nfom cf the Finnish government was ratified by fin tsar 
Suheequently, under the influence of Staiypiit and the 
®^**~*^ t Nicholas II insisted that the decision fat aS Ffonfab 
J the empire must rest with the Rusliaa «#»*. 
<Sy jytigd mrn iflferta to curtail the pone* of tin Ffamiib Met 
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just before theoutfweak of the War of the Nations ; 
liveliest apprehension la Finland. 

The outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
a mighty demonstration of Russian Pan-Slavism, 
addressing his parliament, testified to “the tremen 
dous outburst of patriotic sentiment, of love and e»w«ro* 
loyalty to the throne, which, Hke a tempest, traversed u “ 
our entire land,” and went on to say, “We are r it only defending 
the dignity and honor of our codntry, but w I are also fighting for 
our Slavic brothers, the Serbs, our co-religionist • and kinsmen, 
and at this moment I behold with joy how the union of all the 
Slavs with Russia is being strongly and unremittingly carried to 
completion.” While the predominant sentiment in Russia was 
a mili ta nt combination of personal fealty to the tsar, zeal for the 
national Orthodox Church, and pride in the possession of Slavic 
as opposed to Teutonic culture, at the same time the Russian 
government made some attempt to conciliate discontented minori- 
ties. The struggle with the Finnish Diet was interrupted. The 
Poles were solemnly promised a restoration of their kingdom and 
the grant of political autonomy. The execution of the laws 
against Catholics and Lutherans was eased. Even the Jews 
were told that the tsar loved them, and were allowed to become 
officers in the army. 
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lines; Pet dr (Prim el Krono tjua. . RmdtUufflMi fascinating 

Impressions of ar. aristocrat who spent his youth on a great landed estate 
in Russia and who subsequently became a prominent Anarchist and rcvolu- 
ttonary ; N. V. Gogol, Dmd Souls, the famous novel, valuable to its pic 
tures of social unrest in Russia under Alexander II, Eag. ttans. by D. J. 
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(1905), A XihiHtd (1901), and At Baum of a Sew Reign : Study 

of Madam Russia: king Stark ami King Log (1895) , Maxtor Kovalevsky, 
La crist rtuse: notes H impressions d im Ms main hqaS). observations on the 
revolutionary movement of tt»s by an eminent Russian scholar; Paul 
M»hww|toY JjMtM MtA Uk r m* l*0O5K based on lectures delivered in the 
United States, pronouncedly liberal in tone; Konni ZiUiacua, Tkf Rtmhn 
Revolutionary Movement, Eng. trans, {1005}, the work of a well-informed 
Finn; Bernard Parra, Puma and Reform (1907). an important work; 
G. H. Penis, Russia m Rtgrinti on ft 905), interesting but journalistic; 
W. £. Walling, Russia's Message (1908', a Socialist's view ; S. N. Harper, 
Tke Mew Electoral Law for the Russian Duma (1908), a valuable study: 
Patti Vinogradoff, Tke Russian Problem (1914)4 a brief but suggestive 
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For the Russo-Japanese Wax tar the bfbCogaaphy appended to Chapter 
XX VII, below. For the foreign policy of R input from 1871 to > 9*4 
the tmthraak of the War, if the Mattota oooiUt Chapter XXX, bdtew. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TBS DISMEMBERMENT OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 1683 1914 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND 1 1 > DECLINE, 1<VM IMS 

Prior to 1683 the adi'amc of tin- “Ottoman Turks had been 
pretty uniformly succesMui. In Ada they bad published then. 
XsfaiAol selves as masters of Asia Minor. Armenia, Syria, 
eh* Ottoman Caucasia. the Euphrates vu!ie\ , ..-d the shore of the 
Bmpkt.tMt c^. a j n At ri<.a their completing armies had ap- 
propriated Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria In Europe they 
had subjugated the Tatars and Cossacks immediately north of 
the Blade. Sea ; they had conquered the etitin Balkan peninsula, 
including present-day Greece. Bulgaria Humana, Bevanbiu. 
Bukowina, Transylvania, flungan. Bo-mi,, ile./t gov; «a n-tia i, 
Montenegro, and Albania; they had even • uaele;? rnbut- from 
the Austrian ifioshurgs; they had mad* he Bin*. Sea, the 
iEgean, and the eastern M edit emu; mm rheit <>-.• n, and occupied 
the islands of Cyprus Crete, and Kb;*!-- •, t-. -veil as, the smaller 
islands of the rifgean, 

. - The immediate occasion of the r*-\, rui Turkish fortunes 
was the counter success of the exjx-iiiti.-n ad by John Sobieshi, 
Fate** P atr ‘ ot him;. vvhi, b in tOHj relieved the 

Owltototo beleaguered 1 city of Vit-m... ami turned back the tide 
vSnaiMs Turkish conquest. But the real cause of subse- 
quent Ottoman disasters was ih< decay of political in- 
stitutions within the huge empire and tin growing weakness of 
the army — a cause which has been explained *n an earlier chap- 
ter.* After 1683, as tiie Turk’-h tide gradually receded, there 
ffovfy reappeared in the Balkan.*, ind. ,« ndent Christian nations 
Ifcat had long lain submerged under Mohammedan dominion, 
there Mko appeared the rising ambitions and waxing empires 

* y ' ‘ : ‘SseVtf. I, »»* m i. 
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of ^ Austrian EWbebuJgS and the Russian tsars. More amt 
more wistf ullyboth Austria and Russia looked southward, lBr 
tent upon profiting by the dedine of Turkish power. Auftriln V; 
And thus the decline of Turkish power created an in- Runte 
tense rivalry between two great Christian empires 
and complicated the international politics of Europe Tutda 
for many generations. , > **m*> ^ 

By the treaty of Karlowitz (2699) the Austrian Habshurgs 
permanently secured the greater part* of Hungary, including 
Transylvania, and thenceforth looked with longing 
eye upon the other Ottorgan provinces in the Balkan 
peninsula. The Russians, no less eager to expand at Tr**tj- <rf 
the expense of the Turks, by the treaty of Kucliuk 
Kainarji (1774) obtained Azov at the mouth of the 
Don. By the latter treaty the Tatars who inhabited the coast- 
lands north Of the Black Sea — from the Caspian to the Dniester 
— were made practically independent of Turkey, and SuMtea 
the Sublime Porte (%s the foreign office of the Otto- fa**. 
man Empire is magniloquently styled) recognised 
Russia as the protector of certain Orthodox churches *&**», 
in Constantinople. Before the dose of the eighteen tli 1774 
century Catherine II of Russia had seized the Crimea (1783), 
extended her sway over the “independent” Tatars, and pushed 
the Russian frontier westward to the Dniester (179a). 

During the period of the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
Wars, Turkey was repeatedly threatened, — when Napoleon 
suddenly invauled Egypt (1798), when Russia and TwriHr 
Great Britain opened hostilities (*807), when rebel- *«*•*»» 
Him lifted its head in Serbia, in Adrianople, and in * * 9 " mm 
other parts of the empire. But Europe was that more concerned 
with her own intestine wars than with the Eastern Question, and 
in the confusion Turkey regained Egypt, although compelled to 
cede Bessarabia (1812) to the ever-advancing Russians, thus 
moving the Russian frontier t eam the river Dniester southward 
to the river Prutfau | 

In qpHe of these losaoa the sultan still formed 

^£yp% 

m$ HllllriilTTT*- IfKtrrn southward toemi* 




brace the Gulf 
Persia and 
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the Persian Golf, eastward to reack 

northward to resist the Romans at 

, and the Austrians at the Save. Over 
ruled the padishah, “King of Kings” 
oTGod,” or. as the Borneans called him, 

4 to be the oldest male of the royal house 

If and the kkalij or supreme ecclesiastical lord of all 
*to»anrting his resounding titles the sultan was 

. _ r j victimized by his numerous wives, so depend- 

las grand vizier (prime minister) and divan (council 
i) f so completely at the mercy of his professional 
, the Janissaries, — that his arbitrary authority was as 
^disregarded as enforced. This was especially true of the 
outlying provinces, like Egypt, where the governors {pashas ) 
[ pwmMed tributary princes more than administrative oft- 
crab. Everywhere the administration was paralyzed b> in* 
subordination and corruption. Officials purchased their ap- 
pointment and used their {rowers shamelessly to enrich 
themselv es by illegal extortions.' 

The wont effects of the sultan’s miagovemment were felt by 
*Td$ Christian subjects. It must be remembered that when the 
Turks first invaded the Near East, they bad found 
numerous Christians and Jews living in Egypt in Syria 
and in Armenia, and a solid Christian imputation in the 
Balkan peninsula . With all the ardor of a zealous Mo~ 

t the Turk believed that he should valiantly fight for 

Ids m hg ft oa , should put to the sword all heathen idolaters, and 
00$iA Strive to subjugate all Christian and *Jewish peoples. 

■ Consequently the victorious Turkish armies of the fifteenth ceo- 
■bi^/Jbad spa red the lives of conquered Christians but hid 
'*'• * heavy tribute. A few of the C hristians embraced the 
, otwAmi faith, and thereby gained admission to the ruUng 
"■•'Rat. -the vaat majority remained Christians, tad the 
nrinde#8#it attempt to convert than. Rather, the sultan 
tpbrisrisn bishops, — above ah, the (Gwek Oeflio- 
pf Constantinople, - - as the s p acemen ha* 
f- the Christian population. The 

' < a submerged people, #pi $00^' 

m C. <*.v**».* 
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„ _ by Costume, by 
($4^ Turks prided 

Ians * they looked' 

^ , l peasants and tradtanrep: 

fit for nothing better ^ 

Xtwas Utile wonder that the 
tca»qut;ors with hatred. The 
Ig\ft1act that under the corrupt 


misgovwfiqrent uf the Sto^fc;.«#pctous tax** .lectors were al- 
lowed W demand what they vrould from the peasantry, and 
heartlessly tilfciir d< mands, if necessary 

by seizing the peasant's cropi, or by fordng the peasant to watch 
his hamefc tot «* tire ground. Moreover, unruly bands of 
brigands and irregular bodies Of SoWBery terrorized the country 
and repeatedly robbed the peasants. Worst of all were tin occa- 
sional outbursts of religious fanaticism. Sometimes with prov- 
ocation, and sometimes without, the Turks would fall upon 
Christian villagers, slaughter men, women, and children, and 
enrich themselves with pl under . 

The situation wasmoat acute in the Balkan peninsula, where 
the Turks, even including converts from Ch ri s tian ity, were 
overwhelmingly outnumbered' by the rayafu, except 
in the northeastern part of Bulgaria, in Albania, and ^ g**. 
in the identity of Coontaatiiurpie and Adrianople *»!» <>» 4 
the built of tire population in what &$ nowGreece, ySrrfi 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Rumania belonged to tire Greek 
Orthodox Church, the chunk which had definitely broken with 
tire Roman Catholic pope ht toga. At tire head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church was the patriarch of Constantinople, appointed 
by tire sultan. The Russian Church, it is worth noting, while 
governed by its ownsynod, iopned another branch of the 
Orthodox Church; and- 0im10mmm emperors consistently re- 
ef aU 


alone can- 
ty in what are now 
and Rumania, to 

|y support of tire 
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, however, was not to be ahpweved 
Inspect of the French Revohitian, the 
““-el and racial patriotism entered 
situation in the nineteenth cen- 
, 3JT* emphasis from religion to 

, >■ Consequently the struggles of the nine- 

^ essentially wars for national hide- 
sgSrsiwUaement, rather than crusades against the 
^What had long been considered by the Turks as the 
~^T _ Chris t i an “cattle” began to split into four or five major 
T^oae who were once all Christian ravaks oppressed 
^oyJnelr common enemy, the Turk, now insisted that they were 
Serbs, or Bulgars, or Rumans.or Greeks, or Albanians* The 
■ ; ''® cw enthusiasm for nationality was an who of what was going 
»■— « Italians, Germans. Poles, and Czechs, But in the 
Mw an peninsula races were so endlessly intermingled that the 
tjprinaple of nationalism, instead of simplifying matters, prepared 
the way for bitter jealousies and fratricidal wars. 

Since the very dawn of history the Balkan peninsula bad been 
v4Mg* ping -ground for diverse races. Again and again bai barian 
#ordes from the north and east had invaded the peninsula, and 
each succeeding invasion had left the blood of the Balkan peoples 
more mongrel, their languages more confused, and their gaudy 
costumes more diversified. Nevertheless, intermixed as the 
racttwens, at least four considerable “ nations ” rose in European 
lurfcey during the nineteenth century and asserted their rieht 
to independent national existence. 

t. The ^stalwart Serbs or Serrians traced their descent from the 
Serbo-Croat invaders who swarmed into the peninsula about 
42* the seventh century a.d. These Serbo-Croat immi- 
• E^ts left colonies in Macedonia, in Bulgaria, and 

b T t • Settkd more thirki > in the northwestern 
Prtof tbepenmsuk, just south °f the Danube. A few embraced 
M^nedanreKponand became aristocratic landowms*. 
y Sc abo-Croatsm Dalmatia, northwestern Bosnia, and Croatia- 

10 & e Roman Catholic faith. The 
^ Ser ^°'^ roats m Serbia, Montenegro. Herzegovina. 

I gySBf?. B ° an ^ > however, remained Greek Orthodox CM* 
** Serbs of to-day. They belong . 
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Slavicfgiroup of peoples, jml Are, therefore, kinsfolk of the Ru»* 
3$ans, Poles, Czechs, J&tfieniMS, fyHBo^enes. 

* Th#e Bulgaxs or Bulpriiai(f«p<^^»vic language somewhat 
similar to that of the Serbs* Stvfc Sood — if there be st|ch A 
thing — flows in their veins, tOO, bttt with many ad- ts* 
mixtures. About the fourth oentury a.d., Slavic Bu %»» 
farmers had settled among the ancient Thracian inhabitants of 
the land. Then bad come the fierce Bulgars, Asiatic trilwsmen 
like the Turks, conquering the Slavs, then adapting the Slavic 
customs and language. Finally had come the Turks. The mix- 
ture of these many elements produced the Bulgarian “nation.” 
which now inhabits the kingdom of Bulgaria. Eastern Rume- 
lia, parts of the Dobrudja, and most of the interior of Macedonia. 

The Rumans, Viachs, or Wallachs, are likewise a mixed race, 
having absorbed Gothic, Tatar, and Slavic invaders; they 
claim, however, to be descended from the ancient $ n»JUb 
Roman inhabitants of Dada ; they call themselves *•*»■«* 
Romans or Rumans, and their language is based upon 
Latin in somewhat the same way as are French, Italian, and 
Spanish. The present kingdom of Rumania (Moldavia and 
Wallachia) includes less than seven million Rumans, but were all 
the Rumans to be united in one state. Austria-Hungary would 
have to give up Transylvania, Bukowina, and part of Hungary ; 
Russia would have to cede Bessarabia ; and the Rumans would 
then form a national state with a population of twelve million. 

In the southern reaches of the peninsula, on the islands of the 
dSgean, and on the dSgean coasts of Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor, dwells a fourth nation, no less mixed in ^ ^ 
origin and even more boastful of its traditions. The Qtwki o t 
modem Greeks may have in their veins very little of 
the blood of the historic Spartans and Athenians; they may in 
great part be descended from Slavic immigrants of the eighth 
century, or even from the slaves of the ancient Greeks; their 
national costume, with its red cap, flowing white sleeves, white 
kilt, velvet jacket, white hose, and pointed red shoes, was un- 
questionably borrowed from Albanian tribesmen rather than 
from Periclean Athens. And there are considerable settlements 
of Albanians and Rumans In the heart # the Greek peninsula 
itself. Nevertheless, the Greeks consider themselves the heirs 
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ofi achat 
passionate oaths 
miliionsofi 
learned! 
new -*a&i 








Ji f4a& themselves Hellenes ; and a mote 
than theirs does not exist. Nine 
, many of them wealthy merchants, 
statesmen, cherish the dream of a 
including the Asiatic coasts ol the 
£its well as the Greek peninsula. This 
ive called their "Great Idea.’* 
iir ( fhw major nationalities and the Ottoman Turks, 
s throughout the Balkan peninsula three other 

k&f ' peariucr peoples. There are first of all the Albanian 
" mountaineers, already referred to in connection with 

^ — w Jfes. The origin of this proud and v\ at like rare is a 

Jjnstjffrpf conjecture; their language is a composite of Rumanian, 
"*~ 1 OMk, Slavic, and, possibly, ancient Illyrian. They 
themaehros to lie one nation- the Ski pit. At i (’eagle’s 
If). Sevewitacts militate against th>- succe-s of an inde- 
peadeat Albanian state, however. The dialect ot the* northern 
>'br Gkpg tribes Is all but unintelligible to the southern Albanian 
' ot TesC. The majority are Mohammedans in t.Kgioii. hut the 
ittOBg Greek Orthodox and Roman Catholic min. cities cannot 
be disregarded. Moreover, there are Greek ; . Sc r| >s and Tfulgats 
fa tk district known as Albania; and t G* r« are many rhotr- 
#ndsof Albanians m Greece and in Serbia aruf .scattered settle- 
ments even in Italy. 

T&* Gypsy tinkers who wander about the peninsula, and the 
numerous Jewish money-lenders and shop-keepers 
guSFfSm complicate the situation but have no great ambition 
^ become mrfqcendcnt Balkan nations. 

Apang the Serbs', Hellenes, Buigars, and Romans, the seat!* 
nest of national patriotism exerted a most powerful 
In the nineteenth century In every case 
Uganda worked along thn-c channels. 

[0$k mmm must have it->o»n language and Wap* , 
1-eiH Greek scholars revive* 1 the study cd classical 
Mil, «* * result »{ their tabor*, the, 
of Greece resembles 
>df Demosthenes Similarly, patriot! 

10 $ nineteenth century began;# nxii 
the firsGScrb gramma r 
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ary. Wit&equal pride, Rumanian authors began to eliminate 
Slavic words from dwr vocabulary, and. by conforming jpSfr 
language more closely to sought to emphasize their sup- 

posed Roman ancestry. Finally, there was a Bulgarian literary 
revival, which in 1835 produced the first Bulgarian grammar. 
Each literary revival implied also the establishment of schools 
for cultivation of the national language and for th«- inculcation 
of patriotism. ; 

Hardly less important t*a s the ecclesiastical w~,«.ct of nation- 
alism. So long as all the Balkan peoples were simply down- 
trodden Christian r ayahs > they might proper h be rep- ,, Ecd**- 
resented at Constantinople by the Greek Orthodox 
patriarch. When the Sorbs, Romans, and Bu’gars awoke to 
national consciousness, however, they could no longer bear to 
be called Greek Christians, or tolerate the authority of the 
Greek patriarch, — especially since the Greeks utilized this 
ecclesiastical advantage as a means of disseminating Hellenic 
speech U»d ideal. Consequently each nation insisted that its 
church should be autocephalous. — that is, while remaining 
Orthodox in doctrine and ritual, each national church should 
administer its affairs and appoint its clergy independently. 
During the course of the nineteenth century the Serb and Ru- 
manian churches achieved autonomy and were recognized as 
autocephalous brancheJ% the Orthodox Church in 1878. Even 
the Greeks nationalized their church, as a result erf the patriarch’s 
unsympathetic attitude toward the Greek revolt of *821-1829. 
Among the Bulgars the results of the movement were unique 2 
by decree of the sultan (1870) the Bulgarian church was placed 
under an exarch, whom the indignant patriarch of Constanti- 
nople for more than forty years has refused to recognize. Thus 
the Orthodox Church in the Balkan countries, just as in Russia, 
was subordinated to the nathmai state. 

The most intense activity of naffemahst agitators was, how- 
ever, neither educational nor ecclesiasti&i, but political. In 
their political propaganda, thenationaibfe found in 
yst ory/n veritable arsenal ef potent Arguments. 
NoOitewould so fire thf Greeks as an appeal 

to thUPMous pasti ilmattdful of Athenians 

had «^%i'the;^^%f|.W»..-flihow Hellenism had. 
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reigned triumphant la the invvr-to rix‘4<*gott«il splendor of the 
Byzantine Empire,- 1 rememln :i ,w this,*, how could modern 
Hellenes remain under the igin'^iinotis^yoke of Turkish 
, despotism? 

likewise the^Spr|>s fed their patriotism on glorious traditions. 
Back, is the fourteenth century a gre&l Serb monarch, Stephen 
Dushan by name, had ruled a might) empire, including Albania, 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Herzegovina, as well as Serbia proper, 
^fhjr should not the nineteenth century witness a reaw akening 
? of the Serbs, a restoration of Stephen Dushan's Serbian empire? 
Not a whit less proud were, the Rulgary who boasting!) referred 
to the prowess erf the Bulgar Tsar Simeon ' 0 2 7 ' and the 
puissance of Ivan A -On 11 (iri8- :24th Xor were the Kumar* 
inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia^to be outdone They, 
too, had once bee:, a jxtwcrf.;! nation, and under Stephen the 
j Great of Moldavia f 1 157 i^.u had warm! it.ightih against the 
Turks. 

Firm in the belief that \vh>» ti-> .. Uws bad done, they 
too could accomplish, the patriot.- o. i,u , u.u'onalily cUtoored 


first of all for emancipation from the Tor*. tf§,i ..mlarily for 
the aggrandizement o! the nation: So*:.-, r.thuaastiir 


* peasant and business men might not a! wav - •brill with the same 
lofty ambition; nevertheless, the peasant w.»- only t<-' read) In 
fight against the hated FurL'-h uppr< -sort, who impoutd heavy 
taxes; and the bu4n<- man was persuaded tit *{ haSuptry Would 
flourish belter under an enlightened i.;sti<>iij government than 


..under the unprogrcsdve rule of the.b.*l: <ivili/«d Turk. The 
new nations would imitate their fell. I'urojwa.-H, building rail- 
ways, safeguarding commerce irop, brigandage, ami protecting 
rather than scorning the enterprising industrial capitalist, 

W "Su., ft 


The great powers and inn dismemberment op 

TURKEY IN I t'ROl F., J.Si.t IV* 

; The nationalist agitation among the Balkan {copies could 
have but one issue, — the dismwu'ctmeot of Turkey in Europe 
,1* «n a painful process, the amputation of member after mem- 
bd&t the feeble Ottoman Empire, and more than a century was 
merited for its completioo. 

■5 ' 1 l V* ^ v 
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We may bcgj^p *4$jf ts*s fpvdt of the Serbs \ small section 
of the Serb n a table mountain i • » ^ ,,f Montenegro, 
had been at iSp?S^% Turks for over iour ctn- * 
tttries; th«r'i^bp-f«^!^At Cetignehad long been pecdenet of 
practically indepepde^ in *790 a grudging 
recognition of.Mont«^KAto^iP«sdence vpis wiung nr 
from the TurkSi Flvfi§WMa||&^ thcbr brother-Serhs in Vrbiarose 
in rebellion, with Eagageoige j^Bhdt George”) a«- their leader, 
expelled the Turks, and dei^l the saltan. After a brief period 
of triumph, “ Black Get'ige^f himself suffered defeat at a Autoooin , 
the hands of the Turk*, and Serbia was reconquered °fsetbu, 
for the sultan. Again jthe Serb* rebelled in 1S1 5, this 1830 
tipc with Milosh QbrWfcich at their bead. Although the sul- 
tan was allowed to k«4t;Turkish garrisons in the Serbian for- 
tresses, Serbia obtained the formal grant of self-government with 
Milosh as hereditary pribce (1830). 

Close upon the heels* of ililosh’s insurrection followed the 
Greek Revolt (1821-18291. How the Greeks gallantly fought 
for their independence ; hew their revolt was regarded 
by Christians as a crusade, by Literals as a war for 
liberty, by patriots as a war for nationalism . by wii(»a*i>: 
poets as the rejuvenescent^ of Athens , how Russia, 

France, and Great Britain joined in the war against 
Turkey, qjjgdl this we haV* toM in another place. 1 
Turkey m, of course, defe a ted and the victorious 
Greeks established a republican form of government. The 
Great Powers, however, could hardly sanction republicanism and 
nationalism in the case of \he Greeks, while at the same time 
liberalism and nationalism Wake under the ban in Europe. So 
the disappointed Greeks bad ti give up their republic and reluc- 
tantly consent to be governed by a Bavarian prince, who was 
crowned as King Otto I of Greece in 1833. The German advisers 
and German soldiers whom King Otto imported to cany out 
his thoroughly German anil despotic ideat of government were 
only a shade less unpopular with the Greek people than the 
Turic* had been, Worse «t&, the Helfen# of Crete, of Chios, 
Lemnos, and Lesbo^^iM'liktAt»ef the Ionian Islands, of the 
portfeeni Mgc an, of ThessfSy were left entirely 


the lade- 
pendent 
Htsfl enic 
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outside of The 

' fine ilU *b j? MjM i ii ir of Arts to the gtlf ff Jptfp^ •*#' Am. 
Cycfiwfc^’^tejgc^Bt the mutilated tt**o ' 

■ one tfewg^aj^gj ^Wit — the entfittcip^on of 

(ifibht^tSao) : «hfch products! the Greek ki ngdom had' 
irapo^at result. It street! med the influence of 
.% ' Rasria in die Near East. The treaty whit h Russian 
• armies forced the Porte to sign at Adrianupte (xW>) 
t -SS®j 2 S^)«& only recognized Greek independence but conhtjsiftd 
aSjwSy ^h^ - already existing autonomy of the MoMavian^ind^ 
, f ’’^M^WwaBadhian principalities (the provinces *hich were' 
• w^'ipia . ^ ( 0 be united as Rumania) under a thit^r 

-■■ Russ i an protectorate. In addition, <»corgia and other 

peaces of the Caucasus were surrendered to Russia, and the 
'•''exchisive jurisdiction of Russian consuls over Russian traders in 
Turiuty Was recognized. The treaty if Adrianopk* w,;., a triumph 
for Russia. *e~\ 

The steady advance of Russian influence in the Balkan |MRiin* 
stde, of which the treaty of Adrian.ph was hut one instpince, 
j‘T>» nnen was the result of persistem and , > \ > Sent efforts Oh* J|we* 
t ew i Wf , part of the Russian tsar* . Ewr since . 
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Peter the Great (1689 -17 the rulers of Russia had 
'^nfwir striven to obtain a "window on the Medite naw e.* 
!** *" .. First they had won a foo hold at Azov ; 

&U|e the northern coast of the Black Sea had fallen into thrir 
fatj jttdbjr r$a$ the relentless F ussian advance was threaten** 
AiSMdttt the eastern extremity of the Blade Sea, axJ, H0'* 
at die western end. Moldavia and WaJlaehia had ffijte it: 
Russian protectorates, and might at any 
to'-.fhe e^wygrowing empire. Throughout ths^sssfe 
f ' " '** la. Russian agent*- were at worit iacwIcWtteg .jw 
tsar of Russia the struggling Balkan natfonaBtiea 
ad, sin ally against theTuik i^&fee- 
, . were taught to vegan! Russia a%lbe 
ti***hk brother'* «!, A** Slavic liM 
Serbs. Bulge* 
as the protector of the 
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to perceive : the Ruseiatl 
i|?a : place in the Balkan peninsula, 
dd be formally incorporated intb 
they should be bound to Russia 
of religion, of race, and pf 
otthesr case %6 X&k w<mW dominate the Near Bbt . 
the Russian policy had been to dismember the 

’i ► % * _ . a « • « * • * 



Ottoman Empire and to dominate those proving which could 

net immediately be annexed by the tsar. In the 

Pfsuit of Uus.amWtitai > the Russian government had aster 
^Beverly obtained the support first of oat Power, then '*^tml!<SSm 
-of Back in the eighteenth century the Ana- gw* 

/Irfan Habsburgs had repeatedly made common cause Pwr “ 
’*rfth Russia, believing Turkey to be die enemy of both; and 
Catherine II had actually proposed to Joseph II that Russia 
apd Austria should divide Turkey in Europe between them/ as 
they bad partitioned Poland. The wars of the French Revolu- 
tiotvprevented the fruition of this bold plot. Then, in the 
Napoleonic Era, the tsar had interviewed the Corsican at Tilsit 
*(t8py), and the? two emperors had agreed to divide the work! 

glen them, Napoleon toeing the. West, and Alexander tak- 
f$| d Twkty and India. Instead of sharing the world, 
h»iimr, thc two sovereigns speedily came to blows; and when 
In&igu Russia was able to annex B e aw r ah h, Cbtlt Britain 
ratWlhan Napoleon was to be thanked. Sifll later, when the 
*\R$yoJt broke out, Fnmce and Great Britan joined with 
» crush ^tikey, although Russia, rather than either 

; idler the Gxeeh jfewk Ihi^d^s l asted an : 

► he became the 
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bay. "the sick man of Europe,” 
^longer; hence Great Britain should arise 
s ^ Russia wn >ted the Balkan provinces 
r of the flying Ottoman Empire. To be 

__ provinces would not be annexed by Russia : 

become autonomous under Russian “protection,” 
ingenuously promised; but the British ministry re* 
ivinced and would have nothing to do with the 

De spite this rebuff. Tsar Nicholas held fast to his determina- 
tion and awaited a favorable opportunity to fall upon Turkey 
and drive the Ottomans out of Europe. He did not 
have long to wait. In 1850 a quarrel between Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox monks about the Holy Placet 
in Palestine afforded an excuse for asserting that all 
Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire had been 
placed under Russian protection by the treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji {1774}. How France and Great 
Britain, alarmed by Russia’s aggressiveness, came to the sup- 
port of the sultan and crushed Russia in the Crhrfean War (*854- 
1856), we have already made dear in a previous chapter. 1 As a 
result of the war, the treaty of Paris denied tbc* right of 

Russia to protect , Christians in Turkey, freed Moldavia teW 
Waiiachia from Russian interference, restored a strip of Bessa- 
rabia from Russia to Moldavia, established free navigation of 
the Danube, and neutralized the Black Sea. 

By freeing them from Russian domination, the treaty,' bf 
Jlorifo enabled the Romans in the two quasi independent {mp* 
dpalities of Moldavia and Wallathia to realize tferir 
long -cherished dream of a united national arisfcance. 
At first the Powers of Europe sought to thwart this 
ambition of the Ruman nation, as they had disap- 
pointed the Greeks in 1853. A European diplomatic 
congress in 1858 resolved to prevent lire unification of 
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tfcetwo Ruman states, although no one couMMoubt tiWLthe 
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consent of tie Powers to this step was gained two y® 
in 1863 the union of the two statlswas completed by the establilh* 
ment of a united ministry 1^09 united assembly. Tabmawia 
was united and ail but completely independent of Turkey, 

For ten years efter the Crimean War, Great Britain essayed 
to perfonn the r 61 e formerly played by Russia % 'he rdle^of pre- 
siding over the destinies of the Balkan Christians. - | m 
Great Britain, rather than Russia, induced the sultan ina— « 
to withdraw his garrisons from the Serbian fortresses 
(1867}. It was to Great Britain that the Greeks e>» Balkan*, 
turned in 1863, after deposing their unpopular King 18551868 
Otto; the British government practically chose King Otto’s 
successor. Prince William George of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliickaburg, who became George I, “King of the Hellenes” 
{1863). The popularity of Great Britain in Greece was still 
further enhanced when the British government handed over tjjpf 
Ionian Islands 1 to the Greek kingdom. 

In spite of the seeming dominance of Great Britain in the 
Balkans, the Russian Tsar Alexander II (1853-1881) had no 
intention of remaining permanently in the background. rinirt ri| Jf 
As soon as Russia had recovered from the Crimean Xuaiania- 
Ww. Alexander began mice more to interfere in the {TSTbS- 
affaits of the Ottoman Empire, with a view to regain- *•**, *Mj- 
ing what his country had lost in that war — prestige, *•** 
a com m a nd i ng influence in the Balkans, and a slice of Bessarabia. 
Jfa. x 865 the tsar gave encouragement to rebellion in Crete. In 
1870 he helped the Bulgars to obtain e c cl esi astical independence. 
In 187 x in the midst of the Franco-German War — he secured, 
with the aid of Bismarck, the right to refortify Sebastopol and 
to maintain a Russian fleet on the Black Sea. Finally, he 
decided to make war on Turkey. 

It was easy for the tsar to tmi justification for war. In 1875- 
1876 popidar uff^in Bottfe, Hercegovina. and 
Bulgaria had ^«^«W*lfedby 0* Turks, STS* 
and many native Ouhtfona hid beoi bm& tnd by 

Turkey not only 
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Europe. Wd#- 

Ipms in support of thig ; - .• y . M . 

■0£ government at CJ iP iVB t ij ftOfHe 
f toward dissolution* JBti tBOfcsury w$& 
t$$ion paralyzed. Within a A%fe year 
Mfr&d, and a usurper mounted the throne In 

AkmSmd II (1670 1900)- 

!S^e crisis of his country's affairs, AbduUBamld* 
iSxt&l constitution (1876) for the whole Ottoman 
ic, v ^c. 4 .4«BplBe, vainly imagining that a brave pretana$ of 
WT,* on his part, however insincere, would 

*gj% satisfy Europe and prevent the Powers from inter- 
, *; v ening to protect the Balkan Christians. The tsar, 
’.however, as riv* special protector >>i Orthodox Christians, wo uld 
opt. beso easily outwitted, and on .14 April. 1877, Russia declared 
%ar on the sultan. 

Immediately a Russian army invaded Turkey from the north, 
crossing the Danube in June, 1877. To its surprise, the invad- 
ing army encountered fierce and effective resistance at the hands 
p( the Turks, ensconced in the stronghold of Plevna, in Bulgaria, 
jptjw south of the Danube. Twice in July, and again in Sep- 
tember, the Russian infantry was hurled back by Rlev^s 
Turkish defenders. Finally, however, after the Russians had 
settled down to besiege the place, the brave Turkish co mm a nder , 
Osman Pasha, seeing his men alow iy starving to death, att em p ted 
i diytate sortie. The attempt failed and Osman surrendered 

ry, 1878, a second everwhetalfcag 

■ another Turkish army of some 

render. Serbian and Montenegrin 
into Turkish territory ; Bulgars 
r, Rumanian troops had already 
assiana. The Turkish soldiers had 
cannon had performed good aer?** 

ant Russian advance. ,-»Ad* 
Russian army marched 
sf fear the TUtl 
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ptete indtepeftdejftew* and R _ 

increased tributary priori 

cipaiity of created, bounded by 

the Dputbe, rile Bte&Sd^th* ^psn, and Albania ; *■•*&*■ *x;J 
sweeping reforms were to be ended out in Bosnia unfm* 
and Herzegovina; the strait* (Dardanelles and **»**»• T 
Bosphorus) were to be open at all times to^ned&j$ . ***** 
|ul commerce; and the Turkish forts alobg th$ Danube 
‘ware, to be destroyed. Hue provisions, so favorable to the 
Balkan Slavs — Bulgars and Serbs, —would make Bulgaria 
and Serbia forever the grateful debtors of their “big brother 
Russia. For his own share in rite spoils, the tsar was to receive 
part of Armenia, a large war indemnity, and a stop of the Do- 
brad ja (which be planned to exchange with Rumania for the val- 
uable territory of Bessarabia). * 

The aatlsfacUou with which the Tsar Alexander H re garded 
riie terras of San Stefano was equaled only by the wrath of the 
Austro-Hungarian and British governments. Lord 4 
Beaconsfield (Benjamin DfctoeH). «s the head of the $$££ * 
British cabinet and tut advocated a vigorous foreign BHuimma 
poticy, was not at all indmed to alt tamely by white ftES,* 
msia made herself supraMifi the Hear East Even STtSL 
‘move emphatic was the Hittiifg emperor, Francis 
Joseph, whose dreams of Austro-Hungarian erpan- 
«on lathe Ba l k a n s would tmjTaiiBW either the creation of strong 
Balkan states or the extension of Russian influence in the Balkan 
peninsula. The war indemnity, moreover, could not be paid by 
the bankrupt sultan few years to come, and would give Russian 
officials a standing earn *e -fiar Intedtating with Ike Ottoaum 
gbra&uumL Deteratoed to ftevent euctea catastrophe. m~ 
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msrck, conscious that Germany could lose nothing and might at 
least gain prestige, gave Austria-Hungary and Great. Britain his 
support in dem anding *k»t the treaty of San Stefano should be 
Th« c<»- submitted for ratification to the Powers which bad* 
the treaty of pub Hie tsar, of course, feared 
*”*' **v that a congress of jealous diplomat* would revise the 
treaty of San Stefano in such m, inner .*. > * * • him of the fruits 
of victory. Lord Beaconshdd, iiov, <■< by threatening Russia 
with war, induced the unwilling ts..* ,» submit the whole question 
to the congress, which was held h Berlin during the summer of 
1878. 

The diplomats who assembled at Berlin did nut attempt to 
bring about a just, reasonable, and permanent settle- 
ment of the Near Eastirn Question. They were too 
patriotic for that Hutch was too intensely concerned 
in the advantage which his own country might derive 
from the* situation. They revise*; the trcs‘r of San 
Stefano, not in the interests of justice and equity, 
but in the interests of Austria-Hungt*r> and Great 
Britain. Thereiore, the treaty of Berlin, upon which 
the congress agreed, 13 July, 1878. was little more than an arbt- 
Tfc « Ttmtj trary and eh. borate minpromi** between 'he con- 
ttBmto, dieting interest , of Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
x * 7 * Great Britain. 

Russia was permitted tu ; (gain the Rumadan strip of Bessarabia 
north of the Danube delta and east of *- Prufh, which she 
t. jh— to bad tost by the Crimean War. Rumania being forced 
to console herself for t h<* loss of Bessarabia bv annex - 
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most of the Dobrudja, a barren region south of the Danube 
delta. Russia also retained Ard.il,, ui, Kars, and Ratoura, the 
Armenian districts at the eastern «xtr«*inity of the Black Sea 
afiotted to the tsar by the treaty of San Mctann. 

- Zb order to offset Russia's gains, Austria Hungary was given 
the light to occupy and administer the Turkish provinces of 
a. Atom- Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in keep garrisons and 
jjjsjtjs m ai nt a in military and 1 ommerria! roads in the adja 
SSSST <*at Turkish sanjak of Novi- Bazar, Montenegro, 
. . moreover, was compelled u, amende extensive com- 
“ ™ moosl privileges to Austria-Hangaiy. 



G*e*t Britain’s siuuwVtte spoils was allotted by a tebtrki* 
Anglo-Turkish Convention (4 Jane, 1878), which, pract^v 
formed a part of the Berlin agreement. Russia was 7 

not to be allowed further aggrandizement in Asia oJS££. 
Minor : to this Great Britain pledged herself. On the 
other hand, the sultan stdeamlilpotnised to introduce 1,78 


* 

radical reforms hi the government of his Christian subjects * and 
as a pledge of his good intentions he permitted Great Britain to 
hold and administer the island of Cyprus. * 

In their treatment of the Balkan nationalities, the Berlin 
diplomats were neither generous nor far-sighted. Th e “Bie 
Bulgaria” for which the tsar had stipulated in the 
negotiations at San Stefano, was divided by the Berlin « t mm 
treaty info three separate parts. The northern por- •** •*■»■>* 
tion became the autonomous Christian principality (S»: 
of Bulgaria paying tribute to the sultan. The middle 
portion — the province of Eastern Rumelia — was aJwn T**’ 
left “under the direct military and political control 
of IBs Imperial Majesty the Sultan, under conditions Maw d wia 
administrative iutoaoiay, n with speck) provision 
for the appointment of a Christian governor. The third part, 
composing Macedonia and the vilayet of Adrianople, was again 
putfuUy under Turkish rule. This cruel blow tothe national 
ambibon of the Bulgars was delivered because Austria-Hungary 
feared foat a strong Bulgarian state, friendly to Russia, mi St 
block the path of future Habsburg expansion toward the Xrnmn 

* ^ SJl 5 an Stef ™’ Rumuik ' Serbia, and M<X 

J2SU? independent states, with 
increased tern tones. But by the treaty of Berlin _ . . 

tans debts. Rumania was offended by the Russian 
annexation of Bessarabia; Serbia was alarmed at the 

S'S ° f ^ A ^ J H S 18,lli,m V***# 0 ™** over «"** ,# * 
hann^fo wL^T 1114 Heraegovtoa^Montenegro, although 
by the Drovi^'o f £?« Anthrari oh the Adriatic, was irritated 

^^vari, » fer as aB naval pur- 
poses were concerned, practically an Austrian port 
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t of the Congress ofBelKn awe oh* 

ble extension of territory. The mW 

not definitely fixed, however, unfSl tSBx, 
was formally annexed to the Heflcnic- 

left Turkov still in Europe, with a strip 
Constantinople Adrianopk?, Rumelia 
'"'' ^'d^eedmia),' Eastern Rurnoi! Albania, Epirus, and 
Novi-Baxar. The totri-.m? , mpire of. the Ttttk was 
to be proved up a liu ; <- longer by British diplomacy, 
or, hi need be, by British arras. The Christians in 
Macedonia were to be left in the hands of the sultan, even after 
Bulgarian atrocities of 1876 had shown what kind of treat* 
rife ot the Christian subjects of the sultan might expect To save 
themselves from reproach on this score, the diplomats at Berlin 
inserted in the treaty of 1878 vari«n Clauses which would appear 
to reform the Turkish ad m ini -.t rn turn and to safeguard the Chris- 
tian rayaks against Mohammedan oppression. But reforms on 
paper were not reforms in practice, and the subsequent history 
of Turkey in Europe was no credit to the statesmanship of the 
.men who designed the treaty of Berlin. 

Hardly seven years elapsed from the signing of the treaty of 
Berlin until the treaty was flagrantly violated. The Bulgurs in 
Eastern Rumelia, who had never acquiesced in the 
arbitrary separation of Eastern Rumelia from Ac 
p ri n cipali ty of Bulgaria. effected the bloodless revo- 
lution of Rhifippopoiis ; 18 September. 1885), by which 
Bulgar states were united, Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, was joyously hailed in Phiiippopolts as. the 
sovereign of united Bulgaria. None of the Power* 
lifted a finger to punish the bold Bulgarian maneuver. 
Only tittle berbia, jealous of her sister state, declared 
fair; but the Bulgare proved themselves better fighters, 
and peace was restored the following year. f 

twenty-three yea re later, in 1908, the treaty of: Berlin 
pat trill further disregarded, when the Jhdfl&rinn 
prince, repudiating the sultan’s 
himself an independent lung (tsar). AJt.fe time 
time (1908) Auttria-Httagary formally aaoeaed the 
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j offMani* tjin , Bftwegovlna, is ... 
the' mat MWWdly had been ait- a*- 

. --zzrr 'Yrrr* ****** “reforms/" LfSS^ 

■ tiljBty. -hi Sfrte-aflifo , til* Dfrlk a a nations, def>ing ’ 

Bttrq{Miui diplomacy, dividbi op Macedonia, the 2SS»*^ 
tmfrfc trf^irvi-Bazar, and Ejpirus; an autonomous Hww, 
principality Of Albania wascreated; and Turkey in , * #8 s 
Earajpe^ wrtricted to a prrow none about Constantinonl# 
and Adriahople. These UlersSeps in the disfheraber- 
Meat ^European Turkey will shortly receive closer c*»5? 
attention; hut for the present let us turn aside for a 
moment to see how the cdtbm loot control of Crete £££* 
and of his provinces in Africa, Twkn.w* 

»' 

1ME AUTONOMY OF gm AND LOSS OF THE TURKISH 
roSflpS IN AFRICA 

At the opening of the umpteenth century the island of Crete 
uras a Turkish vilayet or province. Two circumstances then 
embittered the lot of the island. First of all, the 
Orthodox Christians who constituted a majority of **» 

, the population arete almoat continually oppressed by their 
Mommmedm rulers and Here periodically engaged in bloody 
«mifct with their Mohammedan neighbors. Secondly, while 
Crete ms a separate Turkish vilayet, the Cretans, both Mofaam- 
and ChriaLaa, poke the Greek language and were bound 
tuGrtM* by a tense of o oaamon narionaS ty. From these two 
resulted a long totfesof dwtfnu insurrections 
and maaaacres. Oddly eaouglv ^P o» Mi of Europe through- 
out the cj^pa^ entfy add# to the confusion by coming 
to the aid of the M oha i utoedtfh** * amhtotthe Christum, and 

.m^in tftax a* Greeks 

■ *>.- ■ -■-* ~ •' Zj P^ga gEaBT. «nd of war, 

FrS?®?® le^l In. the Ottomm 

i of Greece?, 
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For a time Crete quiet, under the beneficent rale of an ex» 
ceptionally statesmanlike governor. Mustafa Pasha (rfi|a-r8sa), 

* - Tf — * but be bad hardly left the island when Cret%*gaia 

Cw*» fell into anarchy. The Congress of Berlin (1878) 
*25 vainly, attempted to settle the question by establishi- 

TKkay, ing in Crete a sort of constitutional government, which 

iftu-iSpr mm- promised by the sultan in the “Organic 

Statute’’ «t. 068 . The sultan, however, intended nothing of the 
kind, and in 18S9 he* placed Crete again under the despotic rale 
.Mt a Mohammedan vali or governor. In 1896 a new imurrec- 
*ikm compelled the sultan to promise reforms, but within a few 
T » rw(|< months the insincerity of his promises became ap~ 
^TwfcMi parent, and again civil war was the order of the day. 
W«r, x8gf jhis time the kingdom of Greece intervened, sending 
warships and an army to assist the Cretan insurgents (1897). 
On the mainland the Greeks were defeated by the Turks and 
compelled to abandon their enterprise. And the Powers, stub- 
bornly and blindly, as ever, stepped in to declare that Greece 
must not annex Crete, that ■Crete must remain under the nltjm's 
suzerainty. The Powers were willing, however, that the < rttans. 
^ should have self-government in hv a! af.dr*. „ik! pro- 

tmtm way claimed the autonomy oft 'retell)'* • ntxr, 1^97). Not 
yet were the Cretans satisfied. In 1005 insurgents led 
* ' by Eleutberios Venezelos declared the union of their 

island with Greece, and the Cretan awrably assented, but the 
Powers agaip intervened to uphold the sultan’s sovereignty. 
This time they conceded that, while ( reie should remain an 
autonomous part of the Ottoman Empire, the king of Greece 
should appoint a high commissioner * t<- rule the island, 

and Greek officers should drill the Cr.un grtul.irmerit and militia. 
The desire of the Cretans for union with Greece was now irre- 


.aisribiy aroused. In 1908 they again voted union ; but the 
'fXStmi was left unsettled until in u/u Cretan deputies were 
admitted to the parliament at At h< ns. the Turkish Sag 
gwwit at Canea (in Crete) was hauled down, and by the 
a *" MW treaty of London, ,?c. May. 1915, Turkey renounced 
all sovereignty over Crete. Tht national aspirations of Crete 
woe at hst satisfied when in December, 1913, Constantino, 
king of die Hellenes, took possession of the aland at Cam* and 
aotogfStiy hadak^d the Bag of the Hellenic kingdom. . . r > 
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'tie %£«Mfee African ptovfaicw to be lost by Turkey was 
Egypt. Iftiesxithoiityof tfcesultan’s viceroy or “pasha" in Egypt 
hid roptptedly boon set at naught during the eight- tmtu „ 
north century by the “beys” or commanders of the 
unruly sokfteri c alled Mamelukes. Even more alarming *t»«n 
Mameluke cons p i ra cies had been the invasion of Egypt in 1798 
by Napoleon. To bo wire, the French general insisted that he 
was meaty fighting against the Mamelukes in order that the 
power alp* sultan might be more firmly established ; but the 
sultan sotdy mistrusted Napoleon's motives, declared war, and, 
with the aid of the British fumes, drove the French out bf Egypt. 
The real danger was, however, neither from the Mamelukes nor 
from the French, but from an Albanian adventurer, Mehemet 
AH by name. From his birthplace at Kavala, on the northern 
coast of the dSgean Sea, Mehemet AH 1 first voyaged to 
Egypt with a regiment of Albanian tribesmen who had ah mu 
volunteered to fight for the wtitan against Napoleon. ** *** 
Amidst the anarchy that followed the expulsion of the 
French, Mehemet All by lending the aid of Ms redoubtable 
Albanian warriors first to one faction and then to another, soon 
became the controlling factor in Egyptian politics, and induced 
the sultan to appoint him as “ pasha ” (1805). The Mamelukes 
who disputed his power were outwitted, defeated, and ruthlessly 
massacred. Mehemet Ali was as shrewd as he was unscrupulous 
and bold. During the first two decades of his rule as governor, 
he consolidated his power, reorganised his army on European 
lines with the aid of French military officers, created a navy, 
filled his treasury with tax receipts and revenues from govern- 
mental commercial monopolies, developed the cotton industry, 
and conquered Upper Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan. Thai 
he was ready to extend hk power abroad. The opportunity, 
came in i8ai, when the Greek revolt broke out, and the panic- 
stricken sultan called on his vassal, Mehemet AH, for aid, promis- 
ing as reward the “ pashaHks » or governorships of Morea (part of 
the Greek mainland) and Syria. In response to the sultan’s 
appeal, Mehemet sept 1 »» amt Ibrahim iMth a splendid army to 
subjugate the Greek ‘urgent*. As wodiave already seen, the 
Bowers of Europe came to gw aid 4 th* Greeks, and Mehemet 
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Between the PashaMehemet Ali. who was sorely 
to be ciwirf m .and the Sultan Mahmud 1 
wJwSt " Wp jealous Of bis powerful and 
Mmi strained to the breaking point. In 

IhldKcnet Ali ambitiously sent his son Ibrahim 
an Egyptian army to invade Syna. Angrily the 
fgtan declared Mehemet a rebel. In tifewar thaten- 
sued the Wdl-tralried Egyptian soldiers carried everything before 
tjbexh and triumphantly marched on Constantinople. Despair- 
ing the suHan accepted the aid of a Russian fleet and Russian 
“ “ |o defend his capital from the Egyptian army. Intricate 

tftnnc ynnnprt between the sultan, the pasha, and Russia, 
f'Eaance, and Great Britain, with the result that Mehemet Ah 
ga ined the governorship of Syria, Damascus, and Aleppo, to- 
ijpether with the district of Adana (1833). 

Eor a brief period the pasha of Eg)pt, while paying regular 
tribute to the sultan was practically monarch of a vast empire, 
stretching from the upper reaches of the Nik river to 
Antioch and Adana. But the Syrians presently rose 
in revolt and in 1839 the sultan again attempted to 
crush the proud pasha. Again Mehemet’s arihffs were 
victorious, and once more Russia interfered, this time 
igi concert with Great Britain on behalf of the sultan. Mo* 
hemet was now forced to relinquish Syria. Damascus, Aleppo, 
Adana. As compensation he was given the pashalflt 
t as an hereditary possession (1841). The dynasty of 
let Ali thus became hereditary rulers of Egypt, virtually 
impendent, although paying tribute to the Ottoman sultan. 

defection oi Egypt was accomplished. ; 

[ Tutaaty-five years later (1866) a descendant of Mehemet AH 
assumed the title of khalive, which was born#;; by the 
ruler of Egypt until 1914, when he adopted the title, 
of sultan and was recognized by Great Britain and 
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as absolutely independent of Turkey. 1 , 

Meanwhile Algeria, farther west on the African coast, was 
the control of France. Turkish power liad never 



riibfwy of Egypt from 1866 to >'>14 will be 
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bees ^ry^f|eBre in Algeria, for «* «*e m-.. nt»-enth centqjy ri# 
Turidi^ p#* had been aopplanted bj a dey ” chosen 
the Jaqa^ilarbary pirate* of the Algerian coahtlanri, jU<tri)t $ 
who proved on European commerce in the Me.Sit. r- 2 «Mife* 
ranean and made a regular business of captuimg 
Christian voyagers for ransom or for slavery. Somewhat later, 
as piracy declined, the dey himself came under tfc domin«tidii 
of a miUtaiys*odety the janissaries — who elected and deposed, 

him at wiM. Still Algeria was nominally a part of the Ottoman 
Empire. ^ . , 

In 1 8 jo a French expedition was dispatched against Algiers 
to punish the insolence of the dey, who had not only fired on a 
French vessel in the harbor of Algiers, but had also struck the 
French consul in the face, thus adding insult to injury. French 
troops conquered Algiers, deported the dey, and expelled the, 
janissaries. For the next few years the French were uncertain 
whether to conquer the whole country, or to withdraw altogether ; 
they compromised by leaving garrisons in a few Algerian sea- 
ports and thus putting an end to the nuisance of Barbary piracy. 
When the French government finally decided to conquer Algeria, 
they were confronted by a tireless and formidable , 1JJ1J|L c< hir _ 
enemy in the person of Abd-el-Kader, a Mohuunme- quest at ai 
dan potentate who boasted the title of “ amir " and l8jo ~ ' 
commanded the loyalty of the restless Arab tribesmen 
in the interior. With ten thousand regular soldiers and five 
times as many untrained but courageous Arab horsemen, 
the amir in 1839 declared a holy war against the Christians. 
Once Abd-el-Kader was defeated and driven into Morocco 


but again he returned, eloquent and fearless as ever, to harass 
the French armies. He was fighting against fate, however ; 
and at last in 1847 the gallant warrior surrendered. Algeria 
was a colony a$ France. 1 


The French next turned towards Tunis (or Tunisia), the prov- 
ince immediately east of Algeria, including the site of ancient 
Carthage. Tunis, like Algeria, had been conquered by TuatoutM , 
the Turks in the sixteenth century, and had subse- * htB * 5 '* W- 
quentiy been ruled by leaden, of. tbi janissaries. In 1705. a: 
Cretan adventurer, Hussein ben AH, fjas-set up by the troops 
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las utter of Tank While Hussein remained nomhufy subject to 
■* the sultan, be became ^practically an independent prince with 
the title of “ bey ” gf Tonis, and his dynasty still rales in name 
if not in: feet; The French became real masters of 
Tunis in 1861 when a French army marched eastward 
rTir , Iwfe the Algerian frontier to the Tunisian capital, forc- 
< fail the terrified bey to accept the protectorate" of 
France, that is, to allow French officials to control his govern- 
ment. In vain the indignant sultan might protest that Tunis 
was by right a part of the Ottoman Empire ; his protests were 
ignored by the French government and Tunis remained a pro- 
tectorate of France . '**>** * ' * **" ’ ,s j, 

1 To the Ottoman Empire in Africa there remained thereafter 
fed y the vilayets of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 1 Tripoli, including 
Cyrenaica. which had been conquered by the Turks 
in the sixteenth century, was governed from 1714 to 
*835 by hereditary princes, who, though in reality 
independent, still called themselves pashas of the sul- 
tan and paid tribute to the Ottoman government. Hit- 
power of the Tripolitan pashas reedfifed a serums blow 
**riy in the nineteenth century when the United btates made 
war on Tripoli to put an end to T ripoli tan piracy. W tokened by 
the fear with the United States, and by civil war as well, Tripoli 
® 1835 was again brought under the direct control of the Otafe' 
man government. In 1875 the eastern part of Tripfetfi# 
erected Into a separate province, the vilayet of Cyrenajfe*,, A 
quarrel between Turkey and Italy, however, resulted ' 
annexation of both vilayets by a decree of the Ita lian 
JNfeit, 5 November, <o*r confirmed by the treaty of 
October, 1912, which teir.unated the Turco-Italian 
UMpofi and Cyrenaica became the Italian colony of 
4 &hpdksit to the command of the Koran, which ] 
fe infidels of territory belonging to the 

formally to recognize the annexation j 1 -^-^ 
retained in Tripoli only his religious authfefitlfe' 

* """ v ' "* of Tnrkey in Africa was complete. TWf i% 

r of trie empire in theory tot told^jgj|^feh 
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if “r i>EMOCiuBr and nationalism '' 

■ 

..«£ progress of the Balkan nations and the ‘ 

TEMPT TO REJUVENATE TURKEY, ra-..^ 

# By the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire in Afriqt mm 
Europe, thehistorian’s task hi rendered more difficult, for, instead 
■ of one empire, be is confronted by half a dozen state's, ’ ^ 

^ each making a history of Its own. The affairs of 
Greece, of Rumania, of Serbia, of Montenegro’ and of 
! Bulgaria must, therefore, command attention, coun- S * , * r * t * ,T 
t. tf y % countr y ; and then the course of events within the muti- 
^ fated Ottoman Empire may be followed down through the bloody 
AfWarof the Balkans (19x2-1913) and to the outbreak of the War 
;of the Nations. ' 

;f| btt 031 turn to the nation which first won complete 

independence, "" *** h»*^dom of the Hellenes. We left the 

^jrieeks ‘ n *% a bemoaning the small extent of the wrt -rn 
^itew Greek kingdom and lamenting the coronation as * 
Hellenes’' of an absolutist prince imported from 
| Germany. Notwgjwtandmg Ms unpopularity. King Otto kept 
a gMy throne for thirty years. Then, in 1862, 
.H ,**? by b» rebellious subjects, and in the KtogOm. 

JnlWag year the Greek Assembly chose the second »**»->** 
Kb* C^tian DC of OenLrk to become king of the 
wtth the title of George i Shortly after his succession 

who firmly befieved that his strength 

“ "tg the love of his subjects, consented scad 
.democratic constitution, the consti-^. 0 ^**- 
w bich the entire legislative power o«w ** u 
d m B angle repreaentatlve chamber, the Buii. lMa t9X * 
i® 4 representatives, elected by universal 
i 85 vL?* tem ‘ rf fonr y«ars* This constitution 
iju, wiien a uar constitution came into 
' A eott of second rfc«™k~ a. oouncO of state 
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grain fields; » jWiw i | l4 Mts of railway were built; a hunted 
W Athens ; a firm financial foundation 

I kingdom ; and, most impressive dhcB, 

^ it vessels wer£ plying in large Man* 

» Alia Minor, among the .Egean I sjga d s , 
tantteople into tlie Black Sea. 


i.j|pa» these achievements of their little kingdom, 
filled the hearts of Hellenic patriots. 
Less than half of all the Hellenes bad been incor- 
porated into the kingdom of the Hellenes; more than 
lour m i l l io n s were yet to Ik* emancipated from for- 
eign rule and joined to Greece. In Epirus, in Salonica. 
ijMbe /Egean Islands, there were Greeks waiting to be freed from 
'■f§wklsh oppression, and the Cretans more than once showed 
themselves eager to form part ot Hellas. Once, in 1897, 
Crtece waged an heroic but unsuccessful war against Turkey in 
,Mi»if of Crete. These nationalist ambitions went hand in 
hand with economic motives: Crete and the .Egean Islam ta 
ware .necessary* to give Greek commerce supremacy in the .-Egean 
Sea; if the northern Greek frontier could be extended *0 include 
S aloni ca , Greece would not only gain an advantageous y*apurt, 
but would also be able to carry out the project • - long thwarted 
hy ‘Rirjtey — of linking up the Greek railway system with 
Eflplrica and with the great railway to Belgrade, Vienna, and 
the West. Crete, Salonica. and the .Egean Islands could be 
w^Mthd from Turkey only by war. For war Groans then 


A" 


Hat 


Bismarck did for Germany, and CavotiT for Italy, was * 
'*t*d lor Greece by Eleutherios Veneselos (i8d#- ), 

a wonderful organizer, an able statesman, and m 
Aidant patriot, who hail won fame in Crete as wd ban* 
■ £ “* frith Greece, and had been called to Cepe first 
then (hi 1910) as prime minister of thnGreek 
;P M? <rf French and Britahconuni#- 
f^.hAVjr were^ effectj'vdy reorganised. 'ffcihSc 
By skillful diplomacy Venn * 

W»r against Turkey, Grip 
pth* 1897 hut with the tuT 
' ” .®k . achievements need 





^Wp|P^^^ mTI0NAL,Bir * w® 

iKMStjgiy tkuiljite Iti^tS *df the B&lkan \V at of f JU 

SSJgS'P- mgm^*» Moulder wldi MOW 

gaifa, and «**A Greece finally fc&erf trium- 
phant, by the acquisition 4 

Crcte,moet ofthe aouthern Epiras » 

(Jsaln*), mrf.njfer Macedonia Satanic.,, 

the peninsula »«* tkHKM»t as far east ***** 

as lAvak (apposite the tatand *i Thasos) f re hen. From 
s.ycxj.ocoher jxipukttanwasfaatased to about 4,700,000. t© 
puny state of t&jt, strugglfogfor estate**-, laid become & strong 
nation, * greater Greece. " *' , 

During, the course at the war, Kfng George I of Greece was 
struck deans by an assassin’s buBet while walking in the streets 
of Satanic*, 18 Mtudr, rqxg. * His death was sin- Mtmcm- 
ceniy i a t nt p l wi by meet Greeks; yet even in the' mmUm, 
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jrf dtbens. (3) As a third oo&dl- 
.Bismarck insisted that Rumania 
should tHQT tk# 'ItqsBkinai^a railways which were owned by Ger- 
man speculators. 

Reluctantly Rumania promised compliance with these provi- 
sions, and in return was recognized by the Powers as an independent 
principality. In 1881 the ministry decided to declare 
Rumania a kingdom.' t or.-oquently Prince Charles,* 
—scion of the princely German fa mily of HohcnzoUern- 
B ig nw s ^ E p gen, and relative of the Prussian king. - who in 1866 
had been elected prince of Rumania, received on 22 May, 1881, 
the near kingly crown, wrought of steel from Turkish cannon 
Captured at Plevna. 

: The new-born kingdom had . three chief problems to face. 
First of all, the Rumanians sadly remembered that four millions 
or more of their kinsmen were still in bondage, those 
• i^tnUnn In Bessarabia to the -tsar, and those in Transylvania, 
Bukowina, and southeastern Hungary to the Habs- 
burgs; the numerous Kutzo-Vlachs sea lured through- 
out Macedonia were, moreover, supposed to ix oi Roman 
nationality, and Rumanian nationalists bitterly resent; <i the 
atte mp ts of Greek enthusiast.-! to “Helleause"' Macedonia. 
More or less bound up with this "national problem,” a as an 
international difficulty. While the Rum en.-, would gladly have 
annexed the portions of Russia and Austria-Hungary inhabited 
by their kinsfolk, they feared to offend either Power, Public 
opinion wavered between seeking the friendship of Russia or of 
Antltria-Hungary, and remaining aloof from both 
Third, and most important, was the problem of developing 
Ru mania into a prosperous, powerful, and progressive nation. 

For, one thing, a thrifty and independent farmer-class 
had to be created. A beginning had been made in 
1864 when Prince Cuza abolished feudalism, con- 
fiscated the vast estates owned by monasteries, and bestowed 


, fR eaewhjil ton d the newly erected kingdom, ork^uOy drafted In tS66* 
jeW wd aa dutaQy ameadedin i*ju and 18 * 4 , provided tar a paitiaiMot, the two 
hanaei of w M awad ected by a ckM-syitem resembling tomewbat the tiuae- 
m rrumm* 

P CMm wanted PHhceee EUiebetK of Wied, wfao wee ftowd hr hesibue ee 
*6w»» Sylva." Cbedet died in 1914 ami “ Cicmtji Syfva w m t^l4 ;„ i? , 



upon each pcfsant family alum ranging from 7$ to 
size. Four million acres were thus distributed *, 400.000 peasant 
families. But the farms were so small that their owners sip 
found it necessary to work part of the time for the wealthy men 
who owned large estates, and to borrow money from Jnril 
money-lenders. In 2889 the government v>id off the ■' state , 
domains — one-third of the total area- -in small parcels to 
peasants. As a result there were in 1912 about a million small 
landowners with less than 25 acres apiece, owning almost one- 


half the land ; while a few thousand large proprietors owned the 
remaining half. Rich black soil, and the introduction of modem 
agricultural implements, — iron plows, steam threshers, and 
reaping machines, — gave Rumania high rank among the 
grain-growing countries of the world; but the peasantry still 
remained so poor that in 1907 an agrarian insurrection broke out. 
The government took warning and, after restoring order, passed 
new measures to better the lot of the fanner. 


The prosperity of Rumania was also furthered by the develop- 
ment of rich mineral resources, of industry , and railways. For- 
eign capitalists (among them the Rockefellers) were encouraged 
to open up Rumanian oil-wells and coal-mines. Factories were 


founded and new industries fostered, lire first short railway, 
opened in 1869, was the forerunner of the 2100 miles of railway 
owned by the state in 1913. 

These and other economic reforms, such as the introduction 


of the gold standard, laid a sure foundation for the military 
power which the Rumanian government steadily sought to up- 
build. For its rim, the little kingdom possessed an extremely 
formidable army, equipped with modem arms, and numbering 
in peace 100,000 men, in war 500,000. This was the largest armv 
boasted of by any of the Balkan states, as Rumania abo |x»- 
sesaed the most numerous popu lation. 

Serbia’s history as an independent state was less happy. 
Milan Obrenovich, who was recognised as an independent prince 
by the treaty of Berlin (1878), ;nd later became King a***, 
Milan (1882), was a nephew of that Prince Milosh «•*-***« 
Obrenovich who in 1830 had won autonomy for Serbia. Unfor- 
tunately the royal family was allied by tradition with the aris-' 
tocratical faction in Serbia against tin* vastly more popular 
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, I again-t the king.^i’igMsi*’ 
claimants to tin- throve, who *ym- 
( Radical- and derived their name and 
^ „ orgt that Black George,” the 

► |nd been prince of Serbia from 1804 to 
L%f nineteenth ventury the Obrennvich and 
i, continually con-jtired against one another, 
oat of power. To this dynastic feud, Serine 
, lie political upheaval which retarded her growth, 

(ihal assassinations -- one in 1868, the other in joot 

stefed her history. 

then, was an Obrennvich. For a decade after 
be became steufity more unpopular. In order to redeem 
Serbian foi a n ces from chaos he had t*> I< vy heavier taxes. Vet 
tpAaeanlortninUe than the taxes was hi- war on Bulgaria (1885), 
fb^ watr was not only unjust, as a shameless attempt to ruin 
least to extort concessions from Serbia’s newly united 
wtatr^tate ; the war was not even successful. Within two weeks 
«fc Bulgars bad repelled the attack and were advancing on 
oirtaa with an army of 55,000 men. Serbia was^ble to conclude 
without loss, thanks to the kind|h intent nfion of Austro^ 
diplomacy ; but the fact remained that King Milan 
tbe Smbiftn armies to defeat. Shnrwdiy enough, he 
tw^gam favor by grand tv of his own free will a 
constitution (18891, *vil abdicating tlte throne two 
t. Milan's son, Alcxandt r, was a mere boy, unable 
> with the situation. Once he had f» tall hiaiather bade 
from Paris to prevent a jwlitical crisis in Serbia. A 
few yap later Alexander made a sudden about-face, 

^ exiled Ms father, and transferred his affections iron 
c Austria-Hungary to Russia. This bold move only 
“ k ~ #Wrter activity the enemies of Alexander and of 
t priiga, who was even mom bitterly hated, C«h 
^Wlf at work. The plot matured ; king, 
^ministers of state. and fifty other peretm a went 
^ eai|y hi the morning of ti " 

( placed Peter, grandson of 
^^l^pwtored the liberal 
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. After rn^cmmM:d SKil* liter; popular attention was te»- 
more ceatepl tippa tte& a w fl *”- . Serbia's “Great Uea~ J *'* 
sewed the heortsand ndadtoi patriots, who hoped to > 
unite into one glorious empire the Serbs of Serbia, 

Montenegro, Bosnia, Bmqpvios, Novi-Bazar, and ^ 

northwestern Macedonia. Tt such patriots Austria- 
. Hungary appeared as Sod#%-'iipdHmfemy, especially 
when in 1908 the Austro-Hungarian goverumerit annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Serbian patriotism would not be satisfied 
until Serbia had fought first with Bulgaria and Greece to despoil 
Turkey, then quarreled with Bulgaria over the spoils, and finally 
furnished the occasion for the War cl the Nations. 

The other Serb state, fittle Montenegro, secured by the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878 a bit of Adriatic coast land, including 
ihf port of Anti van, and recognition as an independent 
principality, tuder the benevolent despotism of *n>. ■•?«- 
their monarch, Prince Nicholas, the Montenegrins ad- m * 
vanced in prosperity, industry, and education, although they still 
remained for the most part intractable mountaineer-herdsmen. 
The progressive characiafepf the Montenegrin government was 
well illustrated mh«tRpfc$ Prince Nicholas granted a demo- 
cratic constitution arid created a parliament, called the Skupik- 
tin 4 f as in Serbia, and elected by universal manhood suffrage. 
What he lost in autocratic power, Trim* Ntdbo!as%ained in 
dignity, for on 38 August, 1910, he assumed the title 01 king. 

Although the Bulgurs in northern Bulgaria were forced to 
wait until 1878 for autonomy, and until 1885 for national union 
with the Bulgars in Easton Rumdia. their subee- 
<f? nt progress and prosperity ms hardly inferior to 
that of Greece or Rumastl*. It Is true that In 191* __ 
the Bulgarian people were atffl a nation o* peasants, ** 
f” 10 ®# modem agri cu l t ural methods made slow progress; 
but the millions of miatt farmer* were imilependen t arid had no 
bndlm-ds to .fcgfc'y $a*f had 'bm’p&m were beii* do* 
vekfed, and mfaat iadadplef ' *omA sfaef rapid m m 

ntwn. ■ fW»v w w v . , -'*•■»■■■>• <• «. . fr _ . -v, 
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railway and 400 mil e s of 
advance of commerce and railways the 
kept pace, with the result that the 
numbered less than 5,200,000 numbered hi 
'title number of schools was much more . 
1878 and 1910. Fret* public libraries were 
cities. Bulgaria was becoming a civilized Euro* 
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. obstacle to internal progress in Bulgaria was the 
patriotism. Patriotism demanded the main- 
tenance of an army which in times of peace (191*) 
numbered about 60,000 men. and necessitated an ex- 
penditure of more than eight millions of dollars a year. 
Patriotism held up the idea of a great Bulgaria, which 
would include Adrianople and Macedonia, and dominate the 
peninsula, — an ideal which kept Bulgaria in constant difficul- 
ties with foreign powers and brought about a disastrous war in 
19x3. The proud and independent spirit of the Bulgurs also 
caused Russia, once the champion of Bulgaria, to adopt a de- 
cidedly unfriendly attitude. In 1885 Prince Alexander U Bul- 
garia, by refusing to be the tool of Russian nfhdals, 
first excited the anger of the tsar. Consequently 
Russia attempted two years later to prevent the union of Bulgaria 
afid Easton Rumelia. Though foiled in this attempt, Russian 
Influence was used to foment rebellion against the obstinate 
Fringe Alexander, with the result that a conspiracy was hatched 
andin 1886 the prince was forced at pistol's point to 
;'<$! throne. In choosing Prince Ferdinand of SueCobmg- 
; Aja mr_ Gotha to succeed Alexander, the Bulgar* opposed 

*** < k*“ re * disregarded the advice of the tsar, who 
440 km Ftoduand to be a usurper. Ferdinand, however! clung 
|W1& flfcpsn®, and for almost seven years allowed his rwnariratdf 
minister, Stefan Stambolov (1854-1895), to 
dfcfy Russia. Unquestionably Stambolov was aide; 
jbtis been called the “Bulgarian Bismarck”; lit 
of government he made btaadf so 
that he fell from power in 1S94 v " 
flhe following year. Stamboiov ( 
i' lit^ to tsflttt fl in his refusal to%et 






tbtOtt*- 


p* fypt&Tm 

with Stambofev dead, and Prince Ferdinand atidafo 
to patch up his .quarrel-With the tsar, the Bu^arian .govei 
ment was aide to m f«r. Russia's friendship with compi 
success, 'The teconelliutiott bore fruit some years > 

later when Russia indulgently allowed Prince Fer- 
dinand to cast off the sultan’s suzerainty, to declare «“»«*«*. 
Bulgaria an independent kingd om on 5 October, jgoS, 
and to style himself the “Tsar of the Buigars.’V Of the catas- 
trophe to which the inordinate patriotism of the Bulgars finally 
led — in the Balkan War of * 9*3 — weashali speak when we 
later consider that war. 

While Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and even little 
Montenegro were rapidly assimilating European civilization and 
becoming miniature reproductions of the great Euro- nr|rt {gt 
pean nations, Turkey was making similar but piti- a*fo™ at 
ably feeble efforts. Yet In 1878 the future of Turkey 
seemed full of promise- The treaty of Berlin pro- 
vided for an international commission to outline a pro- 
gram of reforms in European Turkey. German experts were 
to reorganize Ottoman finance ; English officers went to reform 
the police and report abuses. And parliamentary government 
had been promised by the liberal constitution of 1876. 

The dream of reform was soon dissipated. Sultan Abdul 
Hhxnid II had never been sincerely disposed to constitutional 
government He was bent rather on exalting his own 
power Although he had originally usurped the bmimd 
throne, Abdul Hamid sms none the less e mpha tic in -*t*s) 
reasserting the religious character of Ms rule, as the 
sovereign intrusted by AHab with the military leader- 
ship of the Faithful, the successor on earth of Mohom- 
mcd. Instead of imitating European monarch*, he became all 
the more an oriental, living in the royal park (Yildit Kiosk), 
maintaining the customary harem, and punctiliously observing 
the rites of Islam. It wa* no marvel. then, that the t 
wily Thrk immediately nullified the reforms he had «fuS7ca m- 
prwnfaed. The constitution of 1876 and the pariia- 
ment of the Ottoman “ 
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te his autocratic pom«rfT 0 % 
as minis ters of state, uni by ilioiifll 
ppd systematic espionage endenwpwd'hf 

and unscrupulous cunning, 
fat difficulties. First, the public dety itt- 
alarraing proportions that Ut iWl 
creditors, mostly French, stepped 
payment of interest on their invest- 
■j^y^tablished an international commission 
Turkish finances. Next, Tuni» was taken by France, 
the province t pi Eastern Rumelia was united to Bulgaria 
. Then tbt&e were massacres in Asia Minor (1894-1895), 
the Mohammedan Kurds hated their Christian neighbors, 
the Armenians. More than a hundred thousand, possibly two 
hundred thousand, Armenian villagers fell beneath the swords 
«f Moslem fanatics; and even in Constantinople several thou 
• fowl* of Christians were slain. The wholesale slaughter of 
Armenian Christians was doubtless viewed by the Sultan with 
satisfaction rather than with apprehension : bur in the long ruu 
It aroused public sentiment in Eurojx. again*? the Turk* arid 
hast ened the downfall of the sultan. Armenia was still in up- 
ftttr, when Crete was seized with revoluti »mrv convulsions 
{1896), which resulted in a war between Turkey and Greece 
(189;). In the war Turkish armies were victorious, but a few 
years later Crete fell practically into the hands of the 'Greek 
Arabia was in constant revolt. Anarchy reigned ftt 
where the sultan's officials found it all but impossible 
the laws and to collect the taxes. Worsted ail was the 
in “Macedonia, where Greeks, Serbs, Bulgar*, end 
were carrying cm rival nationalist agitations 
ustenng exploits kept the country in turmfiil .Ah-'' 
Macedonian upheaval, caused fay theBjftpn 
^ foreign intervention ; and the Sttfewi rehic- 
to new reform schemes, which went 1 

\-v ’ 

: in the first decade 0# 
s pomt of collapse, with 
with Crete in the 
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w i , , w die administration of 

donia, with a* enormous p»h®$ debt, with railways, 
and banks in the hatofam few*#* «w»iuiists, with Baftu 
h&tions and European Powers gntedUy^regarding the Ottoman 
provinces. ’ * 

“The Sick Man of Europe,” as Turkey had so often befcn 
called, was apparently totterfeg to his etui There was, hoy- 
ever, a group of pohtidans who dated dream of ry*i- 
venadng Turkey. Some of their number were ad- 
vanced in years, but all were “ YoungTurks ” in the ex tormtn, 
uberance of patriotism. Many had studied in Euro- ^ 
pean universities, in Paris most commonly, and there OtSOttili 
under the influence of European dviiiration had con- J****: 
caved the project of modernizing Turkey, They t«a. , 
would win parliamentary government for their home 
buwi In education, in science, In industry, Turkey would be 
transformed into a progressive state, vying with European 
nations. Above all, they would induce their compatriots to 
forget religious differences in a spirit of national patriotism — 
that "fraternity” of aUegiattce to a common flag. Albanians, 
Armenians, Bulgars, Arabs, — all would be treated with 
justice, and ail would become Turks, “Young Turks.” It 
was a counterpart in Turkey of the nationalist agitations 
which had already created a Greece, a Serbia, a Rumania, 
and a Bulgaria. 

Shrewdly enough, the Young Turks avoided all violence until 
they ware absolutely rare that the army would support them. 
Then with swiftness and certainly, they struck the v 

blow, the cenp <?tm of rpoS. On #3 July, 1908. the 2 | 
constitution of 1876 was proclaimed at Satanic* by ■ 

*tbe centra) body of g&p l^no^cnlloci Com- 

mittee of Union and Progress, with Major Enver Bey 
at Its head. Two army corps threatened to march jjjgjj 
on Constantinople if the stdtan sheoki deay the con 
Terrified, Abdul 0 ai*M an 
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This disturbance was seised upon by Austria-Hungary as an 
occasion for the annexation of Bosnia and Hercegovina. By 
>1tirtfrf the treaty of Berlin (1878) . Austria-Hungary had bepx 
l a w t i — a given a protectorate over the two provinces and the 
£1*^% right to station military garrisons in Novi- Bazar. The 
Austro-Hungarian government now proceeded to vio- 
late the tareaty by announcing early in October, 1008, that 
the Dual Monarchy would annex Bosnia and Herzegovina and at 
the same time writhdraw her garrisons from the sanjak of Novi- 
fiazar. On 7 October, 1908, the annexation was officially decreed 
by Emperor Francis Joseph. Almost simultaneously, Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, who realized that Austria-Hungary’s violation 
. ^ of the treaty would draw attention from his own 


WBC But- 


action, declared Bulgaria (including East* m Rumelia) 
1 ^ t>|t entirely independent of Turkey and as .1 rued the title 
of tsar. Helplessly but slowly the Turkish govern - 
meptt acquiesced in what it could nOt prevent and recognized 
Bulgarian indejwndcnce and the Ausi ro-Hungaria u annexation 
trf ‘‘Bosnia- Herzegovina as accomplished facts. Small comfort 
was derive*! from the indemnities which lurkey thereupon 
received •— $11,000,000 from Austria Hungary and $34,000,000 
from Bulgaria. 

To make matters worse for the *•>.)- liutkuul government of 
Kiamil Pasha, Albania became more turbulent in the spflhg of 
f | W r,n , | 1909 than ever, the Kurdish troops in Asia Minor 

UmrImIb revolted, fresh massacres of Armenians were reported, 
mutiny broke out in Arabia, and the quarrels of na- 
donah ties in Macedonia became *• serious that the government 
dteddod to disarm the Macedonian population. The Christian 
portion <rf the populatiro ceased to ,-up{K»rt the Young Turk 
C onumt tee of Union and Progress and organized instead the 
* The grand vi«i*w, who was a Liberal rather 
Turk, became incr* asingly hostile to the C«m- 
; A CBimtcr-rev&lution against the Young Turks was set 
‘l Constantinople end received the approbation of 9 #* 
“■*“ mid IX, Then it was that the Committee of Union 
fccSabd cm a bold course. An artsy of 35/mo 
Gmstantinople. Aftdr less thana day’s 
aod his troops occupied the capital b»; 
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democracy and nationalism 




the name of the Committee, 55 April, 1900 The parliament, 
now calling itself * National Assembly, iy.-.- »]•,•••! on the de- 
position of Abdul Hamid, who was bundled 0 s to 
Salonica. Mohammed V, Abdul Hamid’* younger 
brother, was chosen to succeed to the throne,’ and on 
to May, 1909, received the famous sword of < >t Incan. 

The revolution of 1909 established parliamentary government 
In the Ottoman Empire on the hues laid down by the constito- 
tion of 1876. Although Mohammedanism rcntaiM 
the state religion, and the sultan remained the chief 
of Islam, all Turkish subjects, Christian, Jewi.h, -a pu>«w«af 
Mohammedan, were guaranteed ©qua! rights bet ore V«iu 
the law and at the polls. The sultan was henceforth 
to be as much a constitutional monarch as King George of Eng- 
land ; the government was to be carried on by a grand vizier 
(prime minister) and ministers responsible to .1 popularly elected 
parlia m e n t. But the revolution did not. establish the liberties 
of the Christian nationalities For it speedily became all too 
dear that constitutional .government was a less important feem 
of the Young Turk program than nationalism. By making the 
Turkish language official, by standardizing education, by plant- 
ing new Moslem colonic* In Macedonia, by using violence and 
bribery to influence elections, by forbidding public meetings, by 
repressing anti-Ottoman agitation, by practically excluding Chris- 
tians from dvil offices, by disarming the Macedonian villagers. 
— by these and numberless tokens the Young Turks signified 
their intention to weld aU races into a Turkish nation, to “Otto- 
mania*” the Turkish Empire. Resentfully the Bid gars. Greek-, 
and Serbs in Macedonia regarded the new policy of “Otto- 
manization,” and, forgetting their own quarrels, they now made 
common cause against the Turk. Greece, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
began to draw more closely together with the object owmrim 
of protecting the Christians in Macedonia. On 13 *“*•«* 
March, 191*. a treaty of alliance was secretly signed by ^ «b«!- . 
Serbian and Bulgarian plerxipotentiarirfS ; late in May. tm/j* 
Greece and Montenegro were likewise bound in alliance *y 
to tibdt sister Balkan state*; and military' con venders were 
drawn up, stipulating howmaay troops each Mat c of tike "Bal- 
kan Affiance'* should put te U war should ensue. 
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'War, coining llleeir 
f consternation In 

,;% 9 i i, the Italian govena aeat 

, intention to seize Tripoli and C yrmM 
■. fcBW td was confined mostly to iuj ^UMIj 
»«* » between the Italian (xixxUUonary *»M! 

■OB'* # ha&i, end on the other hand the Turkish &***&* 
ta& 'mm&Am ttodter the leadership of Enver Bey m Africa. 

of the war. Italy seized Rhodes, Paimf*, aad 
tiil.'btbt.# - igBgha n itfands (the Dodecanese*), and, wtoi peace 
win ?grfShr conclude d by the treaty of Lausanne (signed at 
^^Toctober, x 9 J, Italy not only gained the Airka. 
yjfsyeta of Tripoli and Cyrenaka, but in addition acquired the 
i^ght to hold the twelve Islands until Turkey should have com- 
pleted the evacuation of Tripoli and Cyrauuca, 


: THE BALKAN WARS, 1*12-1*13 

Hfl' ft was during the spring and summer of 191 a, while Turkey 
' kH» still harassed and weakened by the war with Italy, that the 
. • Balkan states concluded the alliance referred to above, 
and be gan to press more vigorously for radkal le- 
Mn i 5wa forms in Macedonia. They were encouraged by 
■if nUrr*- mutinous outbreaks in Albania and by the seeming 
s ******* "*f the Albanians in obtaining extensive concessions. 
Popular sentiment was inflamed by news that the Turk* had 
Christian^ in sertral Macedonian villages. Wfc*“3t 
ion of troops by the allies and by Turkey, tai'ly ln 
i # gave warning that a conflict was at band, #0 
finf. the Great Powers 1 jointly informed the T “ 
fe'wouki be displeased by war, that they; ^ 
to cany out the reforms pwmisri' ; % 
that in any case the . Ba lka n 
, ; „ : . !; 'i»s'riteay.by war, since the Power* "would 
mm« nwdlrt any modification of the 

Turkey.” Nevtrtheks*, M*®f 
Turkey « adc*l kd «| $(ri^ 

1, 1 mu' njfthgi 

gSPJLfP ^ -V> 1 
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against the cruel 


’Mito*.* *•“ lht •'■‘iatd> etvHilf;. 

t — »■ m tW Port*-. demanding a. 

autonomy for Macedonia underEurop.:, governors. {rUi 8 ^srti 4 ®^ 
But the Turkish govermnent, *eiytog upon the pledge £""**.«* 
of the Great Powers, refused to reKnqui&h com- ,1 of M X£ W 
Macedonia, and angrily recalled the Turkish dipl.. £>T»«k.,. 
matic representative* from Athens, Belgrade, a ,J t ' tl **• 
Sofia (October, 191a). Turkey, with perlup 400 00 
soldiers, was opposed by Bulgaria with an estim-it' ■> t army 
of 350,000, Serbia with 250,000, Greece with 15e.ee/-- t Monte 
negro with 30,000. 

The first stage of the Balkan War was chara-urized every- 
where' by victories of the allied armies, superior to the Turk - in 
organization, in trainfog, and in equipment. Insuffi- ^ <** 
dent food provisions, cholera, and inability promptly £•**«» «*>• 
to put her armies itt the field were hardly kse fatal to 
Turkey than was the deadly artillery fire of the Bulgarians., 
Nevertheless, the Turkish armies fought bravely and stubbornly. 
In Thmce the fiercest battles were contested. There the Bul- 
garian army, advancing southward, encountered the Turkish 
forces on a Hoe stretching eastward from Adrianopk to Kirk 
Kfiime. Adrianopk, with its frowning fortresses. & ateI t wrcM . 
long resisted capture. But at Khrk-KiHsw the Bulgaes 
triumphed and drove bark the eastern wing of the **** 
Turkish army. Leaving part of thrir forces to besiege Adri- 
anople, the Bulgajrs again advanced south and administered a 
decisive defeat to the enemy in the greatest battled, the war. 
Four days the battle raged (ap October-i Norei$p|L t , 
ber) along the front of twenty-two miles, *treicbi^2^ j 4 
from hide Burgas to Bunar Ulnar. Fifty thogn 
men felon the field, wounded or dying. The T« 
retreotdkto Tchoriu, and thence to TchataMp. 

There, but a few mites tfistantfiam Constantix'.opk, thesk 
Turkish forces drew up to rirefrkwtatand , 

Meanwhile, the Greek ’fiwoy fed oeonpied the islanded 
‘ m army led Onefe iikmipiik* had gg-2 

j d y fh fvoa^l^^ly.^i had m&m^A dm,, 
ajbribr d'Saic wB^^ fla, gfewoafar. Seririao^ 
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1 rnmirin Victorious Serbian and mmt®g 
.. , _ occupied Xovi-Baaar and Dmumr 

y, - had begun the investment el 

the desperate plight of Turkey when an 
armistice fws oonduded, 3 December, 1912, preparatory to the 
caodpBHltjpf 'peace. 

At that peace conference, which met in Ixmdon, three trouble* 
lUtes arose : Turkey would not relinquish Adrianople 
as Bulgaria demanded ; Turkey also refused to cede 
all the Aegean Island- to Greece ; and the allies by in- 
sisting on a war indemnity threatened to ruin both 
the Ottoman treasury and the European creditors of 
the Ottoman JEmpi re. Despairing of an agreement, 
the allies withdrew their deputies from the conference. With 
urgent solicitation the Powers persuaded the Turkish govern* 
meat to yield on the question of ceding Adrianople to Bulgaria* 
but on the very next day, 23 January, 1913, the Turkish govern- 
ment and the pacific Kiamil Pasha were violently overthrown 
by the Young Turks, who set up a new cabinet with the motto 
“no surrender.” The coup d'ltat could have but one mult, 
kheAUmmption of hostilities. On 3 February the conflict via 
The Bulgars, camping all winter bciore 1 he 1 rheuMJt 
of trenches, were unable to advance further on Coratan- 
_.*fMSBpie, but at least they kept the main Turkish army bottlod 
Hfprite the other armies of the allies besieged Adrianople, Janina 
P’JSpirus), and Scutari (in northern Albania). On 6 Match, 
was captured by the Greeks; and on 26 March, Shttkri 
.the gallant defender of Adrianople, surrendered that dty 
itk garrison of 30,000 men to the Serbo-Bulgar army. In 
\ Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece agreed to an nrmffirt with 
Jjjr. The plucky Montenegrins, however, najluwi to 
gk Scutari, debate pleas and threats, until tha&towa was 
o» *j April. 



Scutari almost precipitated a great 
tfenjfc l.lltpi Powers had already derided 
Albutia, which they prepcMp 
Austria-Hungary and lU^fcadblMl SO fife 




ym;'. 


nationalism: 


phatic on this h*d been compelled eegretfuBy- 

to withdraw the covcte<i Adriatic ’ port of 

* 3 Durazzo. Now, i$R I May, Austria-Hungary throat Moatene- 
entxi war if Montenegro should retain Scutari, and her «ro.AXb«at». 
threat was hacked by Italy and Germany. Loud, . nes 
went up in Russia, where enthusiastic Pan-Ski vist Compile*, 
called ujxm the tsar to project the little Slav slat* Uaa * 
against Austria-Hungary and to uphold MooteuqpiV occupa- 
tion of Scutari. Just in time to avert war between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. King Nicholas of Montenegro wLl.dn w 
his troop* jK-aceafdy from Scutari and au international for- c ->f 
marines man hed into the disputed city. 

TY,u e negotiations were once more resumed, this time with 
greater su. cess. On ;o May, 191,1. a tnaty was 
signed at London by representatives of all the beliig- o t tmoon 
erents. Turkey gave up all territory west of a line ^“* T - 
dntwq from Kuos on the .Egran Sea t<> Miclia on the T-.rvej 
Black Sea, and likewise ceded Crete to Gteete The 
boundaries of autonomous Albania, the sUifu* of the tor Ewo 
Aegean Islands, ami the final financial seukmei.ts 
were to be adjusted later by the Great Power*. 

’ITic treaty of London marked the triumph of the a hit d Balkan 
states over Turkey. Witiiin eight mouth-. ?h ’.ad all but 
expelled the Turk from Europe. No sooner vr.ia their 
victory assured, however, than the allies fell to quar- *«no«gt** 
reBng over the .sjvoils, Bulgaria demanding the chiet 


htr Euro- 
pean Pu#* 
strm&a* 


share, — two-thirds of the conquered territory, ■ - **• r«r«A 
Greece ami Serbia protoimg. Presently the public r,tl,iL x *** 
learned that the secret treaty of alliance sigr.ed by Serbia 
and Bulgaria in March, *913, contained an agreement whereby 
Bulgaria was to annex the greater jwirt of Macedonia, 

including even Monastir, while Serbia would content herself 

with a small slice of Macedonia and a large jxirtion of 

Albania. But the Powers had blocked Serbia’s designs on 

Albania, thus diminishing Serbia s gains. Bulgaria would re- 
ceive more than had been contemplated at the time the treaty 
was signed* While Serbia would receive much lox In view of 
these facta, Serbia demanded 4 new apportionment. Pride in 
their recent spectagflar feattnriwrims, and ferhaps a vain hope 
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support , led the 
By to embark on a tttft 
BMkan War- the war HfflU 

% Monte^grins, ^ ' 

w&u and by Ac Greeks, who "*»*»** 
..SS^ria. Shortly after the 
more enemy s attached 

Ijnanom. The Rum.u mm government . , 

~ SK «* Balkan states dividing * 

Rumans had long been j«dous «*t «* 

. rapidly growing Bulgarian nation sbo ^°^^ 

Rumania; and they seised this occaaon t0 I^SH^SSk 
TvTw for pew territory and at the same tunc to attack u»ar 
'•Jjftjgr rival. Finally, Turkev entered the arena agaug 
SaftrT Bulgaria, hoping to regain at least a portion o what 
’ »#* she Jud lost by the treaty of London, especially &e 

^.§r*** dtv of Adrianople. * , 

'Mrht fighting began late in June, 1913, between Greek and 

J&^rian soldiers, although war w.*< not officially . 

^ ^ jjjy in Macedonia o. curred most or uK engage- 

ments. The Greek armies b southern Macedflgfc 





•»»*»» ments. The Greek armies in ^"7727 

WMhedaiorthward up the Struma River, aiming straight** 
^Bulgarian capital; while Serbians and Montet ^gria^^ Ag.^ 
I of the Struma, closed in upon the Bulgars at Kotcata* *■>» .. 
fheeatened to descend upon Sofia by way of the Bulgarian town - 
k, Kostendd. From the southeast advanced Lnver B*y_wi& * 
' SL 1 f .». t anQ y ( w Mch reoccupied Adrianople on 22 Jtil y. - 
g of all was the rapid triumphal inarch of the 
mari m troops to within twenty miles of Sofia. Be***# 
in from ever)* side, King Ferdinand of 

f .. _ a. ri ll’ir ^ <Lrt rlfcftJIfttmtHl fflf 1 


dl^ pttce, and "the ‘'July War,” so disastrous for tit «*»-, 

' “ A i*ttd«sd. * 

ria tiondiMlccI by the delegate* of Bulgaria 

" *2 aju] Greece, who dgned tifc «•!**.**> 

ridtif *9*3 • Turkey «tt JgwN 
was compelted b» |t|lM 
|4£ Macedonia a«d.4fcl»i#v; 

fa, g aaadt. 





*■ 



m ^larged her 
4* Kotchana, aad *2M|fe 
ol the sanjak of ^ ,, 

ftH JoW of PrWend, Tk*lm& 

^ ^ Sildnica, to- 
worths Mtg jG Mh coast west of the Meet a put, 
r, 'tofii fie tcmtotybetweea Monasttr on the 
—wd fell to Grice hmSSZ 

f3$prto| abo extended her ncrihwastcxn frontier to in- **• * 
#ie Janiaa, the southern district of Epirus, and st*«« 
annexed* the island of Crete. Montenegro's share in 
the sjarflswa* fetter determined; M embraced the western half of 
the auiyah of Novi-Bazar. ' Bulgaria's portion, although sadly 
djpt m ah ed, w atill considerable. To Bulgaria was allotted a 
*«P of Macedonia with the town of Strumilza as its south- 
western oomer, and ir&tem Thrace with some seventy miles of 
seacoast on th*,d£gean between the Meats and Marita rivers. 
: It remained for Bulgaria to settle with Turkey the question 
of Adrianopb and the portion of Bulgaria V southeastern fron- 
T$* Turk*, having reocciqned Adrianopfc^wece 
determined to retain ft, despite ^ Bulgaria's protests, 
mgitoi the recent treaty of Lon<lbn, despite the unan- «ftw . 
tenahut weak remonstrances of the Towels. Con- ’St %£? 

Bulgaria, rather than risk & third whr, **■**». 
yielded to the Turkish d e ma n d s By thetreaty of 
Loqckm, the Turkish boundary had bees fixed at a 
*»» Ehto on the d£gean to Midi* on the 
Bla&Sea. By the Turco-Bufearian treaty of Con- 
stantinople (r 9 September, i^thc Enos-MMia fine 
w^^mde to bulge out so aTtofnctode Adrhnopfe and Kirfc- 
’JJPwfr .la <xmeqfmm%4fr arrangement, Bulgaria had no 
ao^ss by railway to' hee-wift* dEgean coast, except through 

roundabout xonte 

perplexing prob- 
ictuaJDv oooMMd 
Sborades 

Iwwever, Sfti 



y#*r. 
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• * that fiH the 'earliest opnpnuaity Turkey 
ce war c» Greece and- recapture tfin,latKMSs. "Sli#* 
t Wats embittered the rdatidh* between GreeOft 

..the same time gave rise ^ a bitter rivalry between 

, rite Powers had agreed, at the d^hgddrilp^ 
and Italy, to erect that little state intdplf 
at principality. They, therefore, in 1914 
i Prince William of Wied, a German prince and a 
^relative of the qttwn of Rumania to rule as first prince 
1 Albania. It was indeed a shaky throne that Prince 
Half of the Albanians were Moslems, and so 
did they resent subjugation to a Christian prince 
s in armed rebellion. To add to his difficulties, Ute» 
|t»nf rented on the north by Montenegro, ever anxious 
atari, on the east by Sertjiu, mr longing for a port 
IriatR, and on the south by Greet e, ever desirous of 
three enemies who would gladly divide his little prin- 
r among them. Little wonder it was, then, that shortly 
the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 Prince Wilfiam led 
from hi$ tdrimlent realm. , 

T%two wan of sgtt-igij constituted an epochal *tep fa tfcM 
solution of the Balkan question ; they wrested from the T*fc/ 
it mlii « t four -fifths of his former European territory and divided 
flSjdma ft among the independent Christian nations,' giving to 
' - Gwece 17.000 square miles, to Serbia 15, aoo, to Bid- 

'll™ 9 ® 00 * to Montenegro jioo; forming 11*00 square pile* 
iMo aa independent Albania; and leaving Turkey in Ifosaffekte 

am 2s Ti? .r bi “ “* 

* mmoi ™ Maryland At regards population, 

wMh 7,500,000 inhabitants still remained g teifer 

Mm *»y Mate; Bulgaria nidi fa* 

•• MOriteatt now had to count on the rivalry of Greece, 
with 4,700*00; Serbia with #,soc *Jr daost as fm|MKta|t 
aa Greece^ Aftaaia contained 800*00 tmndy mon attfae B l , 
te^lContesegro haHamatioa; and, finally, 

‘ 1*00,000 inhabitants, a population twh#|§ 







thievery ima 0 pn hundred tbouaiai^S 
.wMmg^UA down their Hunt fa the two wars ; a _ 

moneys earpmdtyi fa ma i ntain ing and MmmwI v|fj 
fa^dnKpDops must have* exceeded $1,500,000,000. Utm * ,-,'J$ 
women, and old men had !**n vasto^y .: 
^ P§ fa o d |y oueHy ahueld by Greek as well a* by Bulgaria* 
infers, The Balkan nations emerged from the July War &-k 
hausted, yet hating each other wi# indescribable bitterness; 
the Bulgar now hated Greckor Serbmore furiously thaa formerly 
he had detested the Turk. * ■ • ■ 

Another result of the Balkan Wan was to emphasfoe 
atk, rather than the European, tfa^teroflbc Ottwmau^EyJjpKe. 
Though deprived of all fori sovereignty fa Africa and 
twitted fa Europe to CCMHtantfaopIe, Adriahopfa^gg^’. 
mS a little surrounding territory, Ttarkey still embraced ^^Sttr 
Aria Minor, Armenia, Kurdistan, Syria, Mesopotamia, !r 3 Bjjv? 
and Arabia, — an aggregate Asiatic area of apprcud- 
matdy px>/>oo square miles and a population of about twenty- 
one milUons. That the Turks retained any land fa Eqrope 
was due not so much to their military prowess, although fnetr 
armies wire still formidable, as to rise endk&s quarrab among 
the B a lk a n nations and to the, support which sevem$' Great 
Bowen continued to give, in their own interests, to the Ot- 
toman Empire. " V S 

Throughout the nineteenth century, as we have seen, rival* 
nationalist ambitions had embittered the relations among the 
Ch ri stia n states of the Balkans. Temporarily re- 
pressed by the formation of the Bfifaan Alliance and &**»«* 


the ensuing joint attack upon Turkey, these same *]*"* 
ambitions naturally reasserted themselves as soon as mam*» 
Turkish jpower collapsed fa Europe. The Balkan ***? 
treatfesoi 1913 did not partition the conquered * 

Ttahirit' provinces — Maecdmfa and Thrace along national 
cleavages.^ Indeed, it rip quite impossible so to divide the 
comtgy north of the Mfeify fai Greek, Serb, Bulgar, Turkish, 
and erven .Vlach (Rumaa) v&faggk-iitte scattered everywhere, 
and 'fart Infrequently it wefc the nationality 

dt ^ M ace don ia n fa 



imm rihettcd their territorial Appetites, The . 
iftWiHiR zealously to reclaim the e Mfp$gi j: 

rltafy wad to wrest fro- ' the t>ttwaw^Efl^pi»p. 

ity the coast of \ ;.i Minor and possibly 
The Serbs hecai: . uik more openly and mom 
taking from ’ v > t ^.-Hungary the Slav province* 
^Herzegovina, (.'roatia-Slavonia, ami Dalmatia, of 
„ with Serbia, and of establishing a Greater 
Sven the Rumans cherished more fondly their dream 
their Roman brethren of Bessarabia (in Russia) 
a* Bukowina, and southern Hungary (snb- 
theHabsburg Empire) into a Greater Rumania. For a 
’ the Balkan Wars, Serbia. Greece, and Rumania seemed 
M be able to cooperate, but Bulgaria waS naturally indisposed to 
toy further satisfaction of the nationalist aspirations of her rivals ; 
0ad a pronounced success of any one was bound to provoke the 
jealousy of <Sl the other Balkan states. And such a situation, 
teas favorable primarily to the Turks. 

- . likewise in the conflicting interests of the Great Powers the 
Turkish government found a certain amount of security for 
Itself. Of the Great Bowers, Russia and Austrian 
Hungary had been since the seventeenth century the 
chief enemies of the Ottoman Empire, but their poS-? 
cies by 1913 were sharply antagonistic to each other. 
On the one hand was the ambition of Austro* 
Hungarian statesmen to extend the Habsburg Empire, at •*$!$ 
! t3j>ense of ^erbia and Greece, from Bosnia to Saionica on the 
Jfegean. The i f ‘.b-hurgs, driven from Italy by Cavour 
, and from Germany by Bismarck, would obtain coat* 

4 . reaching southward and building an empire of 
in which Slavs w-uld predo.ni: ate On the othaf. 


mm 


tfetlfw 




mm the magnificent dream at kiju&i&t 
Slavism. Russia, the Pan-Siavists declared, muT 


Montenegro, and Bulgaria by the closest 
thy, for Serb:., Ilulgars, and Russians alike 
wad adhere to the Orthodox Christian, 
becoming increasingly popular in Russia^ t 




' , ,- ^ff ^ 

Ihmgary. •' For ff ; the Sla^c naiiofife' 

oi the towards SaJonJca 

would jbe f Wor* still, if Russia 

shouMuoiteSib^ with Iiersdf in a 


would Jbe Worse still, if Russia 

shmrfd uniteS**^ with herself in a 

Slavic c^oimemSdk : 1t kj^y^Sltdfc empire, the Serbo- 
Croats, Czechs, and %Atwtria-Hung5tf> and tin- Poles 
in Slavs tn the great and 

powerful Patt-Slavic coartripatioa. '* 

Athwart this major rivalry between Russia and Auttria- 
I lungary lay peculiar interests- of the other Great Pov. ers. All 
ei them had important firamcad investments tc safe- or eat 


guard in the Ottoman EmptrtfcSftd in the Balkan states, Bri ““ 
far German and Italian capitalists had vied with British and 
trench in milting pubbefcan* to the pemecaments in the Near 
East and in "securing ceocegdons for internal development. 
ThrougSelit the nineteenth century Great Britain had repeatedly 
championed Turkey agslast Russian aggression, largely because 
of fear kst British merchants (ragbag with India might be <ik- 
comhted were a sprang power Kite, Russia to gun control of the 
Balkan peninsula, of the Dardanelles, and of A«a Mrnor. Simi- 
iarl>% France had long stqpportedthe Ottoman Empire 
agahist Swat, nee only hecause French speculators *""** - 

who held Turkish bonds desired to guarantee their investments 
by maintaining the Turkish government on a firm bask, but 
also because France was traditionally the protector of Roman 

Catholic Christians in tbf East. From the dose of ~ L , 

theinneteentli -rrtiury, Germany was taking a promi- *“*“ r 
position in the councils of the Ottoman Empire. The 
German ^veromeat befriended the Forte and encouraged 
Austra-Hung&iy to check ma te Russia, and at the same t une 
secured pension for German c^ste to build important 
Mways in Turkey ^.for otam^wlgd^ rail^T^ 
German offiem drilled the Ottoman army. f Although It . 

^My>. Bh e Gminany, was an ally ef Austria Hungary 
fc 4 ^ & "W*5» Iteliato .deprived -1^% of Tripoli and of 

ad ^ i^r < ^ ncess * ons ® 
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By the time of the Balkan Wan (i9X*»S9*3)» 

French interests tk'Be East appeared to be menaced leas by 
Bimw titoi by Austria-Hangary mud Germany. The 
ktterfWrs wen working hand in gitove: Germans 
werearming and drilling the Turkish troops and secur- 
ing t h» major share of new concessions in the Ott om a n 
Empire, while Austria-Hungary was curbing the Serbs 
and inc reasing her political and economic influence hi 
Macedonia In the course of the Balkan Wan, there- 
fore, France ami Great Britain tended, on the whole, to back 
Russia and the Balkan states against ITurkey and Austria- 
Hungary. Between these clashing international interests and 
sy mpathies the results of the Balkan Wars afforded a temporary 
compromise. On one side, the Russians were proud of the 
expansion of the Balkan states at the expense of Turkey. On 


«# SmOmS 


the other side, Austria-Hungary, with the support 



allies. 


succeeded in o 
in creating a new 


Ttomnw 

WanTwrt 

**Tw» 


the access of Serbia to the Adriatic and 
ty under Austro-Italian influence. 
The compromise was only temporary, for with the almost 
complete disappearance of the Ottoman Empire in Europe 
there now loomed large in the minds of the Balkan peoples 
— especially Serbs and Rumens — the heterogeneous 
empire of the Habsburgs. Before the Balkan Wars 
the Near Eastern Question concerned the dismember- 
ment of Turkey ; henceforth it was connected with the 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. Romans re- 
membered that a dissolution of the Habsburg Empire 
might add populous territories to their kingdom. 
Serbs transferred their hatred from their former 
southern neighbors to their present northern neigh- 
bors and bestirred themselves to huQd the Greater 
Serbia out of the ruins of the Dual Monarchy. Even 
^Etgfism who aspired to continue the work of Crew and Gari- 
ld^ljud te complete their national unification would have to 
.prat T$este and Trent from Austria-Hungary. It was cwr- 
tainly a retail of Anstro-Hbngarian policy in the B a lkan s, par- 
iictdai fy daring the Balkan Wars, that the Archduke Francis 
Fenfin&nd, heir to rim throne of the Habsburg £a$ii% wm a* 
samfaatod at Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, oh afl June, 1914, 
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* — -r — ^ ^ passion of natioixali^sL 

s^s^K- , 2TCr-: N ^ tem<Sw 

Maolaarfi-i, m4<Xm*%, *fth the ttpport of Franck ST** 
ttw GreatBritam, It arms afUjfest Austria-Hungary 5* ,0m 
*»«*«* M la view Of the international SEtr 

situation created by the Balkan War* it was, well-nigh °**‘ t 
iaevitahie that bothTttrkey and Bulgaria should throw in their 
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NATIONAL IMFERIAMSM 

The general purpose of 0* preceding chapters h, been to 
portray the development of democratic government and the 
rise of national patriotism among the peoples of I s ope, and 
incidentally to furnish some account'd the more significant 
events in the recent history of each European nation. Every- 
where we have seen the Industrial Revolution at work, creating 
factories and railways, and adding to the wealth and importance 
of the bourgeoisie likewise the influence of the French 
Revolution has been universally apparent hi the dedint it the 
feudal nobility and in the ascendancy of the popular notions 
of nationa&m and democracy. Both the Industrial and French 
Revolutions have combined to give business interests and 
bourgeois ideals a paramount position in the internal affairs of 
moat European nations. 

We are now in a position to studv the operation of these 
same business interest* and bourgeois ideals on a far grander 
Scale, as they have determined in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the course of international diplomacy and directed the 
current of European intetcoursc with Aria, Africa, and America. 




CHAPTER XXVII 


TUB Rf nmuiiw AWD THE SPREAD OP EUBOPBAK 
CIVXUZATIOH IN ASI4 

THE OLD COLONIAL MOVEMENT AND THE NEW 
IMPERIALISM 

The old colonial movement, dating from the epochal voyages 
of Columbus and of Vasco da Gama , 1 seemed to have lo-.t much 
of its vitality in the early part of the nineteenth cen- . 

tuiy. To be sure, the religious zeal which had figured a>* ow 
so conspicuously in the earlier Spanish, Portuguese, S f k>ai * > 
and French colonization, continued to manifest itself cmv*rt 
in missionary endeavors, although no longer with 
energetic governmental support. But the other 
motive for colonization, the economic motive, had met with severe 
di»couragement. The colo ni al rivalry of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, especially the contest between Holland 
and England,* and the world-conflict of France and Great 
Britain * in the eighteenth century had been largely inspired 
by the mercantilist doctrine that colonies were beneficial and 
necessary to the mother-country . Mercantilist statesmen 4 in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had confidently rulti- 

S ted and carefully regulated colonial commerce with the two- 
d object of creating a favorable balance . f trade and rendering 
the nation economically independent of foreign countries. This 
mercantilist theory, however, was undermined kte in the eight- 
eenth century by the sharp criticisms of Turgot and Adam Smith. 
The new political economy taught by Turgot and Smith was 
s ummari sed in the two French words, Ldssef-fairt. Of coupe 
it took a goodly 'number of yean for the doctrines of political 
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economist* to bear fruit in practiralpolilacs; in fact, it may be 
stated that th©;hf&fi|R»vaiu tionary and Napoleonic struggle be- 
tween Great and France (1793-1815) was in th* nature 

of a contest for- mercantilist ends But France wasdefeated, 
and in Great Britain the enthusiastic exponents 1 of laisser-faire 
subsequently beaunmo influential that they were able to pro* 
cure the repeal of the old Navigation Laws (1849), to sweep 
away multifarious customs duties, and triumphantly to pro- 
claim the jnauguratiottij.of an era of Free Trade. 

Colonial revolts, moreover, seemingly proved mercantilism to 
be as disastrous in practice as it was unsound in theory. Great 
Britain lost her thirteen American colonies by attempting to 
enforce the>mercantilist trade regulations of the “old colonial 
system.” Early in the nineteenth century the Spanish colonies 
in America likewise revolted from the mother-country* and 
Brazil established its independence of Portugal (18.72}. These 
disasters, following in the train of long and expensive colonial 
wars, only confirmed the conviction in the minds of European 
•statesmen that expending money and blood to acquire new 
colonies was unwise and unjustifiable. Richard CoWen, the 
famous English Free- Trade orator, even went so far as to d#< fare 
((849), “If we do not draw in our hums, tla.- < ountry, With all 
its resources, will sink under the weight of it: extended empire.” 
John Bright was no less outspoken in condemning imperialism 
and main t ainin g that the cost of acquiring and defending colonies 
wtts more than their worth. Gladstone was not so radical a 
“little Englander,” but he was decidedly reluctant to extend 
the British dominions. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century', the ok! colonial 
movement seemed to be discredited. Let us briefly review 
ftfMm *815 had been its achievements, (f) 

mmtui Spain had overlaid with a veneer of Spanish Christian 
cnlture Mexico, Centra! America, most of South 
Mvtwmt America (excepting Brazil), Cuba, Pue#o Rico, and , 
Philippine Islands. - aJI of which «he was to lose 
^ In the course of the nineteenth century, (r) Portugal 
not onl| had obtained footholds in southeast and southwest 

> Sadi mm m Sultan, Ctodea. iio«ht, P«l, GUdttoo*. Swabow^pp. S»^ 
*5r *>«, *1*8, *79 1 ■ ,. v . - . 
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Africa, but also had created a new Portuguese nation across 
the Atlantic in Brazil. (j) The Dutch were interested chiefly 
in exploiting East Indian Islands (Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Moluccas, and New Guinea) ; Dutch Guiana or 
Surinam (in South America) was comparatively unimportant; 
and the Dutch settlement o 4 Caps Colony in South Africa, 1 
likf %e Dutch settlement on the Hudson Kiver, 2 had fallen 
into the grasp of Great Britain. (4) I ranee hud planted colonies 
in North America but had lost them, ihc French ulements 
in the Mississippi valley being absorbed by the Uni d States,* 
and those in the St. Lawrence v|ltey by Great Britain ; of her 
once magnificent colonist empire. France retained only five 
posts in India to remind her of J 'upleix’s grandiose schemes, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique in the West Indies, French Gui.ua, 
and several small islands; and toe treation of a new French 
empire was only faintly foreshadow* d by fe> ble efforts in Mada- 
gascar and on tlu western coast <*: Africa (5) Great Britain, 
having profited by toe losses of Holland a ;d France, had at- 
tained toe proud position of the fort mo-? « >1 -nial and maritime 
power. She had laid toe foundations it \ t re in India, con- 
quered Ceylon from the Dutch, and sum,' ' -< ttlement of 

Australia; scant success had attend* d her co*.»:.o.iiig enterprises 
pu the African coast at Sierra Leone and Gamin.. hut in South 
Africa' she had annexed toe Dutch Cape Colony. Malta and 
Gibraltar injured her position in toe Mediterranean , in South 
America she had taken part of Guiana from toe Dutch ( r8o,$) ; 
§he had a foothold on Honduras; Bermuda, toe ii u;.imas, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and other island 1 * in the West In 2 were 
hers, as well as New Brunswick, Nma Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Prince Edward Island, Upper and Lower Canada, and the 
Hudson Bay Territory, j* 

In summary, we may say that the most conspicuous jpehie -- 
meat of toe old colonial movement had been toe discovery* and 
Europdtohsation of toe New World. Slight had been toe prog- 
ress, howeyer, in the Europeanization of A--U Russia had 

* Cape Cotaoy^w compared by Omit Britain in ifc*. S. Voi. t, pp. 575 f. 

•“New Ametewiam" m oofttragted by Ktqfbntl •« 1664 See Vet I, PP- 
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steppes of $iberia,bu^ China am! Japan had not yet been “opened 
up/' Hfrcfiy any attempt had been made to penetrate the 
inteti«r'f4 ^i»j the “Dark Continent." And even in America, 
tibevasfc $t§m west of the Mississippi, the trackless Northwest 
Ttarritory, fetid Jthe tangled forests of the upper Amazon, were 
still left in the Undisturbed possession of savage aborigines. To 
the “new imperialism ” of the later nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century waa left the work of spreading the English language 
over Canada and all the United States, and the Russian tongue 
''ower all northern Asia, of exploring and partitioning Africa, 
opening up China, modernizing Japan, consolidating British 
India, developing Australia from an insignificant penal station 
into a thriving commonwealth, exploring the frozen polar regions, 
and founding the new French, German, and Italian colonial 
empires. 

By the “New Imperialism ” we mean the awakening of a new 
Interest in colonization during the nineteenth century, especially 
since 1870, and the marvelous progress which has 
tatwUlm since been made in the Eurojjeanization of the world, 
and «k«,ln It would not be far from the truth to say that the 
New Imperialism was the mod significant feature 
in the history of the last half-century'. The move- 
ment received its impulse from th e Indu strial Revolution and 
tile French Revolution. The formewfpfetuced the railway, Jtfe 
steamship, the telegraph, and the telephone, which anniht|||Sd 
•dhplncijaad made the occupation of distant colonics infinitely 
moire feasible, their commerce more valuable, their adminis- 
tration efcsier. TheJUtiustrial Revolution also enhanced the 
value of colonies as opreets for manufactures and as sources of 
samty for raw materials and foodstuffs. In yet another way 
thelndustrial Revolution imparted a mighty impetus to imperial- 
iam'by creating a class of capitalists who were willing to invest 
fa colonial enterprises; for the business men who 
had 'TeaShril fortunes from their factories or railways at home 
were ever eager to increase their wealth by building railways, 
orga n i z i n g industries, or developing mines in Africa, South 
America, or Aria. 

The debt of the New Imperialism to the French Revolution 
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was twofold. : Id the first place, the French Revolution, and 
the subsequent Insurrections inspired by the French Revolution, 
meant in a general way the rictory of the bourgeoisie#*, 
over feudalism and divine-right monarchy and en- SnSSm 
aided the bourgeoisie to control the government' *«» »■»* 
for the benefit of its own interests, that is, business tap-Wta * 
interests. These busin^^pteres ts , as we shall presently explain 
more fully, demanded coSHlai expansion. In the second place, 
the French Revolution led to the development of such an intense 


-spirit of national patriotism that all classify “re proud to assist 
in making any colonial acquisition which might add to the glory, 
extent, and power of their nation 


In the latter half of the nineteenth century, win n the harvest 


of the industrial and political revolutions was ripening to ma- 
turity, the new spirit of imperialism began to find ^ ^ 

expression. In England, Benjamin Disraeli her- 
aided the new imperialist movement by buying for 
the British government 176,602 hundred -dollar shares *’ ~ m * 

in the Suez Canal (1875) and by proclaiming Victoria “empress 
of India ” (1876). A generation later, Joseph Chamberlain put 
himself at the head of an enthusiastic party pledged to strengthen 
the British Empire. Meanwhile the Third French Republic 
had «et itself with such zeal to seek compensation for the Toss of 
Alsace-Lorraine that within thirty years three and one-half 
million square miles of territory, with twenty-six million inhabit- 
ants, had been added to its empire. Imperially -minded Ham- 
burg merchants converted Bismarck to their views in 1884- and 
the recently -founded German Empire speedily acquired a million 
square mites and fourteen million subjects in Africa and Oceanic a. 
Italy had no sooner achieved national unification than she too, 
entered into the scramble for colonial dominion. Russia, Japcn , 
the United States, Portugal, and Spain annexed new territories. 
Even die diminutive kingdom of Belgium acquired in the Congo 
a colonial empire eighty time s as large as the mother-country. 


Before entering upon a detailed account of the Uotttmtu 
foundation of thaw new colonial empires, it may be u m»«w 
well to examine the economic, the patriotic, the 
missionary motives whfch explain the astonishing y-fv'y 
notari a l activity of the hundred years from 1815 to 19*$*' 



Om<fer feast ft^iiaicBtc motives for AC^irmf-ppR^; 
Wc have N^nhflarjBifty Free Traders held that cukuritf Mtiot 
j.Tiw iittflffcoioaic benefit to the mother-country. In*he 
Bcsaomi* «w«eaf half of the nineteenth century, however, a 
prmxiuaced reaction set in against the thorough- 
going free-trade doctrines. \Vh< < as the free traders had been 
chiefly anaipia to emancipate usings from restrictive and 
burdensome govennneni regul.ui.ms, the new school demanded 
that the government should p>dti\ ely protect and foster the 
, infant industries of a nation specially by imposing heavy 
enttoms-riuti-.-* on imports so as to give domestic 
««di manufacture' -in important advantage over im- 
y*”* 1 ported foreign products in the home market. This 
Idea of industrial “ protects >*i” was easily applied to 
‘’colonies The protean mists argued, i:. omrwhat the same wav 
m the seventeenth i-ntury mercantile? ' had argued, that a 
■ Colony would usually buy manufactures from and sell raw 
-Dplcrials to the mother-country; hence, Uu, more colonies a 
nation possessed, the wider market there would l>e for its manu- 
factures ; the wider the market for its manufactures, the greater 
would be tftfc tvjransion of the nation’s industries; and Indus- 
. - Inal expansion would bring wealth to the nation, earn pro.' ts 
ioc the manufacturer, and furnish employment for the laborer, 
gdbmd hug to these ‘ neo-mercantilists, " high protective tariffs 
and active colonia . i rpanrion would eo hand in hand. Hu last 
quar ter of the nincuo'th century, whin. witnessed the aduf>tion 
jot Mtft. protective tariff* by cv. - . industrial nation (with 
.fie exception of Ve United Ki . d-.n. as the very period in 
colonial expansion pro"-,. rapidly. One of the 

.ojearect illustrations of the cornua t .ween imperialism end 
UilSt^totection was afforded in i8<>6 when Canada, having pre- 
viously adopted a high protective tariff, announced that hence- 
forth tl»e duties on imports from Great Britain would he a fourth* 
Jpa than those on imports from other to*. «: tries. Ur, again, by 
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the PrSk Tariff Act' of 1 89*, w/ute Import - A ; ties ww* 
on foreign goods bapotted into French -ues, Fre&ch.goOfli;^ 
were to be admitted fi*se- These t etc instances jb^, 

sufficient to indicate the manner it. icb the possession «' 
colonies might be advantageous to the trade and industgy of a 


nation. 

On the other hand, it is easy to prove by .utistics that this 
advantage in colonial trade is much smaller than might be snip* 
posed. In 1913 Canada purchased only twenty per cent oi 
her total imports from the United Kingdoms, whereas Argen- 
tina, which is not a colony of Great Britain at all, obtained mntf ’ 
than thirty per cent of her imports from the United Kingdom# 
France enjoyed less than a third of the total trade of her colony 
of Indo-China. The trade of Canada was more valuable to 
Germany than that of all the German colonies. In reply to this 
criticism, it is possible to instance a few colonics like the Dutch 
Eas t Indies, t|tc tracks of which is largely in the hands of 
the roother-confttry. Bat the value of such t»swje wa* usually 
more than counterbalanced b} the actual expenditure of the 
mother-country for the acquisition, administration, and defense of 
the colony. For example, when the total trade of Germany with 
German Southwest Africa in 1913 amounted only to a$, 600,000 
marks, it is difficult indeed to understand how the profit would 
make up the defidt of 12,140,000 marks whi .h Germany had to 
pay for the government of the colony. Colon: * I trade, more- 
over, was a very small item in the total foreign tr.v< of a nation; , 
Thtik Germany in 1913 exported to France alone a most fourteen 
times as much as to all the German cobbles put together. 
From such figures the inference is plain that as far as com- 
mercial privileges were concxnnil. many colonies were of 
Bttle or no advantage to the m< ! her-country. In other 
words, the industrial and commercial prosperity of a natlfin 
could hardly be said to depend esse mi..:' peart the numix r of 

Its colonies. L 

The real economic reason for imperial) v- w, not so much 
the commercial advantage winch colonies light a bird to the 
mother-country, as the opportunities for am whi h colonial 
enterprises offered to individuals in tin mother -country, tot 
Vestments In onkdUi mines, rubber forests, plantations, and tffi: 
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ways yielded interest at anywhere from five to fifty per Mat 
„ The large profits to.be gained from colonial investments natu- 
n1 , rally attracted capitalist : and it is not surprising that 
fr-r-t-Tiii men with their money invested in colonies should be- 
r* J <h 1,<l> * ooine ^°<l uent advocates of a vigorous colonial and na- 
val policy, especially when the expense of such a policy 
would 1 be borne by the taxpayers of the nation at large. In 
every important nation there were to be found a group of bankers 
who were interested in colonial finance, liquor dealers who sup- 
plied the natives with alcoholic drinks often of an inferior grade, 
a handful of importers who special; .**d in colonial wares, and a 
larger number of bourgeois speculators who owned shares in 
some colonial mine or industry . All these people were ardent 
imperialists. The influence which investments have exercised 
in promoting imperialism were revealed in 1911, when the 
German government manifested great interest in Morocco, 
largely because the Mannesman!* Brothers were financially in- 
terested in Moroccan mines. To cite another case, the begin- 
nings of British rule in Egypt may be traced directly to the 
> desire of the British government to safeguard the Egyptian in- 
vestments of certain capitalists. 

The comparatively small number of business men with actual 
economic interests at slake usually immJ it an easy matter to 
a. The p»- gain popular support for a policy of imperial expan- 
efatfe skm. Patriotic to a fault, the vast majority of peo- 
pie were always ready to applaud the annexation of 
new territory. If the new territory happened to be a sparsely 
Cot— 1«« settled region, it would serve as an outlet for emi- 

£f frn . gration from the motlur- -country; if denselyd^fw- 

r— or — d la ted, the new dependency was probably tafiy in 

to***** need of European < uiture and orderly government; if 
fmly ft barren island, the new colony would at least be a valuable 
coaling-station for the navy. And in any case, the average 
a warm glow of satiric tion when he beheld the 


ever-larger blotch of red, or yellow, or purple that depicted on 
the imp “our Empire.” The American who was quite certain 
of til# n e c e ssi ty of conferring the benefits of American cfvf&aa** 
tioft opon BnwiMing KBpinos, war inspired by the same ft* 
towtfc which convinced the German of Gcxmany's world- ' 
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aria sion, and moved the Englishman to talk of the “white man’s ; 
burden ” To every patriot it seemed obvious that the “ manifest * 
destiny” of his nation was to expand, to rule “inferior races,” 
to become a World Power. Patriotic sentiment of this variety 
was invariably favorable to aggressive imperialism. 

In this connection an additional word should be said about 
the popular argument for colonies as an outlet for surplus popu- 
lation. The problem of providing for “surplus cd.ni.* for 
population’’ became pressing in the nineteenth urn- s*nfr»* 
tury with the rapid increase of population after the 
Industrial Revolution. The population of Germany, for instance, 
increased from 41,058,79* in 1871 to 64,925,993 in ryio a 
gain of almost twenty-four millions. The appalling growth of the 
“slum” sections in moat European dries and the misery of the 


working classes seemed to bear out the theory of the British 
economist, Malthus, that population tended to increase more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence. To prove conclusively 
that Europe was burdened wish a surplus of population, one 
had only to point out the fact that in the second half of the cen- 
tury about nine million persons emigrated from the British Isles; 
that during the nineteenth century more than six million Ger- 
mans became emigrants. To ardent nationalists it seemed a 
pity that these emigrants should be lost to the nation by settling 
in some foreign country, like the United States, abandoning 
their native language and surrendering their allegiance to “ the 
old country.” To remedy this sad state of affairs, each nation 
should provide itself with colonies, into which its surplus popu- 
lato^might overflow, exactly as some of the superabundant 
popt&tion of Great Britain had overflowed to Canada and 
Australia. Some patriots went so far as to declare that a vig- 
orous nation with a high birth rate had a moral right to conquer 
new territory lor Its rapidly enlarging population. Hence, 
imperialism, the conquest of more colonies, was justifiable if not 
morally necessary. 

Although the “surplus population” argument still carries, 
great weight with the public, in practice it has not worked out? 
very well. In spite of the fact that Germany had acquired A 
mSBba square mfles of colonial territory, in 1915 out of a total 
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Stales, 5S3J in Canady 359 in Australia, 14** in Bra#. In that 
year more Germans were living in the British colony of Canada 
than In all the German oversea dominions. n< t ly the Gen ian 
tiKlonkn had Jailed to attrau German inmigra tt3. Perliaps 
Germany had been particularly uniortu . ste in in quirin ', only 
tropical colonies, unfit for European habit lion. !* T even Great 
liritacdg with an her colonies in “wry cii atic ?.<• t< dill ent to 
the thilled States in the year >o*.t moo an - ■ en t: rants; 
and witlin twenty-five vears aP.i 1870 .most mil'. .at citi 
lasts of the United Kingdom hctt'.-d in the Unit 1 'tat rather 
than in the British colonies. 

Along with the economic and patriotic mod (S for npcrial 
isn*. there has pretty generally been a religion ir.t cnt r. The 
3. Vt» desire to convert heathen peoples to Christ! ; ity h. 
MfBt iane been :t striking chancteii.tii <>f the t’hrUti.r Church 
in ail ages, St. l’.ad. the apostle wh. e\anp . wd Asia 
Minor and Greece; St Patrick, the ‘bipostle »>• ln-hu ' in the 
fifth century; St. Bontfac- who air; 1 si Clu tiuui; to tie 
Germans in the eighth wrmuy; St. V thodiu >neer ,f 
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Catholic missions, which were • t»> Unth organized under the 
central control of the papal ( ■•nirretration of the Propvgai*!*, 
urgsabn! by Pop’ Gregory XV h. 163?. The J .'it, and tip 
Dominican aod Franciscan friars. prearhing, baptizin', trarUif, 
and, if need be, dying for the fail h converted roost oi ; be iwljh** 
of Latin America, Cbristiani/wd part of (he Philippines, and 
established important Christian communities in India, China, 
rka, and in Polynesia. Among the numefc&d 
lor Olhollc foreign rations, .special nuapot 


japan, ut Afi 
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abould be mate of &e International S»i« iety for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, which was founded a! Lyons in 182* and 
had collected for missions by the year 1910 m<' .. than , 
$78x00,00$ In 1910 .there were more than 1 1 .0 * missionary 
priests (including some S°®° na ^ vc priest- .a work in Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. 

Until the nineteenth century, the various Prop-tant sects 
took comparatively little part in the conversion ni • . heathen. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel l X a ProUMtout 
England (1649), the isolated endeavors of a few icr- M ‘** i "“* * 

men, the Society for the Propagation of th« Go>{>t: m foreign 
Parts f 1* op, and the remarkable work of the Moravians (1731- 
1732), foreshadowed but did not inaugurate tin* era of Protestant 
missionary enthusiasm. Just at the dose of the eighteenth 
century the formation by William Carey of a "Baptist Society 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen" (1793), the 
organisation of the London Missionary Society (1795) by Presbv 
ten ns and Congregarioaaiists, and the establishment of the 
(Anglican) Church Missionary Society (1799), indicated the 
awakening interest in prosclvtism that was to characterize the 
nineteenth century. Thenceforward missionary societies, large 
end small, of every sect and of every nationality, numbering 
into the hundreds, were formed for the promotion of foreign 
missions. Mission study dubs and jieriodica! publications 
Sprang into existence for the purpose of disseminating informa- 
tion about the quaint customs or outlandish manners of the 
heathen folk to whom Bibles, missionaries, medicine, and civi- 
lized clothes were being sent. 

The importance of this missionary movement in stimulating 
imperialism can hardiy .be exaggerated M nv earnest Chris- 
tians, who might otherwbe have disapproved colonial 
expansion, became enthusiastic when they considered •** ' 

that the propagation of the faith might be promoted r ~ f " 
by annexing the territory ha question. In Africa, and in the 
islands of the South $ea,dme and again an enterprising mis* 
sk&ary -explorer led the my first for merchant* mi then for 
•oMfcm. “The MNaMw. of the Sag of G-omany on the soil p{ 
Af«|G$gs*w out of th$ meld ^ protecting the Rhenish nusdofe- 
aa^ea^a; Namaquak)^ :^Gkmma Soa$*e-t Africa).” Agate* 
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when Germany seized Kiao-chau in China, it was to avenge 
the murder of twi* German missionaries. Or, in the case of 
Great Britain, when the British Fast Africa Company was 
about, to abandon its unprofitable territory in the region of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, in 1891. the Church Missionary Society 
paid the Company £15,000 to hold the territory another year, 
in the hope — which was fulfilled in i»o,? - ih.it the British 
governmoat might then be induced to assume r ;*>nsibiiity for 
the country. 

Missionaries have done much to further the work of imperial- 
ism, but it is doubtful whether imperialism has furthered the 
work of the missionaries. Not <>n!\ have there been cases where 
missionary activity has lieen directly di.-couragcd bv the govern- 
ment, for fear that the awakening of religious antipathies might 
lead to political unrest, a* in India and in Egypt ; but far more 
harmful to the propagation of Christianity has been the shame- 
less immorality and cruelty exhibited by European othcials and 
traders in their dealing.-, with the subject people?. While the 
missionary was preaching the Christian precepts of (hard) un- 
selfishness, purity, and temperance, stem government uncials 
were practicing ruthless severity, avaricious rominerci.il cor- 


porations were enriching themselves by loninc the nati -tss into 
t Virtual slavery, licentious soldier? were giving free rein u» their 
vldous passions, European li'juor agents were supphmg the 
natives with cheap gin. 'I’he barbarous methods pursued by 
European rubber merchants in comj>e!ling the negroes of central 
Africa (notoriously, but by no mean.- - xdusivcly, in the Congo 
Flue State) to collect rubber for commercial purposes, were cal* 
c^ljtod toiugHie bitter hatred rather than grateful respect for 
Christian civilization. 


11* alamo* this brief general discussion of the New Imperialism 
$fft iMrto suggest the underlying motives -- economk, pa- 
'itawMrr tnot; * c * religious w hich have been largely respon- 
•if., slble for the partition of Africa, the appropriation of 
theSffcrikSea Islands, the spread of European civilization in Aria, 
and the development of the Americas in the century 1815-1915. 
4 ® the course of Urn following chapters the thoughtful student will 
discern for himself many illustrations and new implication* of 
the tendencies which have been outlined in this section. 4 
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As regards the moral justification p , : economic 

necessity for recent imperialism, ri><. ■ >a.‘ : . t form his 

own conclusions. There is one iclb-i ■ r. tol g ittim 

without which this dlstusdon ! . “»,i 

and with which this s«-, lion wu\ , j i ■■ ■' ■> t»i 

closed, — namely, the etie< t of thi- :ii • .. i;j» u the t.vo 

cardm.u principle* of nineteenth-C'-i.iui • >li t.- nationalism 
and democracy. In an earlier par.mt ,p‘‘< w< ..uggest-d that 
nationalism, oi patriotic pride, we- me ■! th taaat? of im- 
perialism, and that triumph of national •'tn.rimnt in Gomam 
in Italy, in France was accompanied l»y col .ni d -i,-pr. -eii/* meet. 

'I he very nations that had pruel nation t! free 1 ,>m r . . l.jgl . , 
than life itself 1 -came destroyers of freedom in Airies a. a 
Asia At the vert < lo-.e ot the nineteenth century vthr u w.s 
preeminently the century of nationalism, (Ip -at Britain d. :.ed 
r i * •• nalisni by In r • .nupiest of the tv-u B wr republii - in v , n’h 
Africa (1:199 u/o.’i TtaK , having ii'-rated her-clf iron, ri .-t:i 
Hunrary. attempted to miB jugate the n-< »tio*i of .V _> - . -.jo 
It i- ., -t range paradox that those who mo 1 in .Si.cc <:.< : •> 

nation •’ independent e. should least r< g that of others. T<> 
thj e oi.h ppv iiKotisisfcou > si in • y •. ■ ' s > •?> mi 

H cynical attitude towards the ideal of Nationalism, out aisu i he 
rise of that bitter imperial and militaristic ’ rivalry between 
the Great Powers, which culminated in *]•<• War of the Nations. 

The effect of irrjH-rialism on Den .* r ,u \ ha* Been no less 

deleterious. In dealing with their c.b -m.i! p ose- ions, even 

the most demoeralir nations have thrown Democracy JEWect 

overboard. 'I he general tvjie of mod> ro colonial fanpemtiai 

government has been the autocratic rule u? a meets- ca n««aoe- 

- rtcy 

trate, or “governor- general,” appoint'd K home 
government aud responsible to the home .eminent rather 
than to the colony. The .so-called “ legislate e u*undls’“ wh'ch 
existed in many colonies had no real control *.f the government, 
and were as a rule only partly elective. In m» German colonies 
not even this shadow of representative go-.eninvnt was found. 
The reason for this repudiation of demos u. ' >«vi«us. The 
barbarous tribes of the South Sea Islands, tr <• iviiued negroes 
of Uganda, or the cannibal tribes U Dahomey, could hardl> Be 

1 See below, pp f. 
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In India and to Egypt, where the 
higher, the illiteracy of the vast 
would furnish an muse for tmdemo- 
Bui even were it possible, through the <$f* 
^overcome this practical obstacle, thcriLa 
fundamental diiRculty, that if the in~^ 
a had tlieir way. beyond peradventure 
would in almot every case j>ut an end to the 
of the “mother country.” 1 
i :■ ' 

TBS PARTIAL DISMEMBEK • f:\T AND THE POUTICAL 
' WBGRllERATIGN OF J 1'K CHINESE EMPIRE 



narrative of the achiev-. meats of nineteenth-century 
the narrative to w > »-h the foregoing section was 
explanatory preface — may well begin with a study of the 
. jjjfects of European imperialism upon Asia, the oldest and largest 
£St continents. Throughout the ages European adventurers and 
^merchants had been attracted by the wealth, fascinated by the 
ttion, and awed by the vastness of Asia; but the spread? 

t civilization in the Far East had made Mnall progjrMft’ 
to the nineteenth century. Russia had appropriated the 
expanse of Siberia; portions of India had been brought 
British domination ; Dutch traders had established them- 
tin the East Indies, and Spanish missionaries in the Philip* 

■ Islands. Elsewhere. the influence of Europe had not been, 
felt In the nineteenth century, however, the powerful 
> of European imperialism revolutionized China, Japan, 
f Persia, and in' effect reduced the whole of Asia to a peri* 
i of either political or economic dqwndence upon Europe, 
‘convenience, we shall fust depict the course of events In tlrif. 
Empire and Its dependencies, then the awakening 
I, the expansion of Russia, and the predicament ofdParin,*’ 
t greatest and probably the most andtnt of Oriental statei 
unp'tbe Ensile of Chin*. In territorial extent and in popul** 

mmfhg mm&Mm of tM» ponupayA, «r«p<fa* 

Wcmfa«c«k>otr* * i» tie British EiMHvaMlhrChwrik 

- „ u .^Kwlaliri, sad South Africa, *wMs*'<h,riun 

8 far thf l l >iri ;|wflw t» Ash — India Md iu 

jocHa-Ora >, 
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tloathe Chinese Empire was approxiiptoly equal to the whole 
«f Europe. Jhe balk of the three hundred millions of pedpte? 
lived along the great river valleys of the Iiuang-ho 
and the Yangtsxe-kiang, and were include*! wit! m the coimm 
eighteen provinces of China proper, which territorially , * r * ^ 
constituted about bnc-third of the entire empire. ^ i here for cen- 
turies — possibly forty or fifty centuries — the dmrt, slant- 
eyed yellow men had lived and labored, careful!} u ! rivaling 
their liny farms (three acres was considered a good fan;: -ating 
their rice or millet, fishing in the great rivers, or sail; their 
picturesque ’‘junks,” flying their kites for sport, weaving tauriis 
of silk and cotton for the loose trousers and wide-sleeved j u.kets 
which men and women alike wore, offering sacrifices at : fioir 
luacestrai tombs, manufacturing exquisite porcelain, p. bring 
curious and delicate pictures, and fashioning quaint va-.es of 
bronze) The Chinese, proud of their own anciPf. culture, were 
prone to despise all foreigners as barbarians* Or Euroj>ean civi- 
lization, of railways, of steam-engines, they were blissfully 
ignorant, until comparatively recently. Before the nineteenth 
centuljMew Europeans could gain admission to the ’ Celestial 
Empire.” Only the bold missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church and occasional enterprising traders had disturbed the 
complacent stagnation of Chinese civilization. 

Badyin the tfnrteenfK cenfffty, Mafed Tolo had sojourned at 
the m^pificent court of Kublai Khan, the Mongol emperor of 
China. At an even earlier date, Franciscan friars rn „ 
had beettsent into the Far East by Pope Innocent IV, «*«*■**« 
and in the fourteenth century they had established wlth Sanf * 
A Christian Churdt in Pekin, as well as in other Chinese 
cities. From the sixteenth century, despite all obstacles, Roman 
Catholic missionaries continued their work in China, making 
many converts. In the sixteenth century, Portuguese merchants 
had rna A their appearance in the China Sea and liad built their 
warehdmes at Macao (south of Canton) for the trade in silks 
toft taf& The following century, the se venteenth, had seen 
^Ifcitch .traders established on the island of Formosa, and British 
wCaaton. The Chinese trade was extremely precarious, how- 
I* was only barely tolerated by the Chinese government. 
The piercbants who visited China were harassed by unfriendly 
•,r • vtfc. n-v*ao ” • 
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Chinese officials, MMfco&l by heavy taxes, and not always 
secure in their lives |p& property. Until well into the nineteenth 
century, China remained pra< »i> illy . l.^ed to Europeans. 

In the course of that century, uul < .j^cially after 1870, China’s 
self-sufficient isolation was disimbed in three ways, (r) The 
Chinese government found itself powerless to prevent European 
merchants from trafficking in Chinese seaports, Christian mis- 
sionaries from preaching their gospel, and foreign capitalists from 
* building railways, opening min. . s.nd ere< ting factories within 
China, (a) Outlying province- and tributary states of the 
Chinese Empire fell into the hand- : t :r<ign nations. (3) Euro- 
pean ideas began to affect many of die Chinese* people profoundly 
and to react powerfully uj>on the p .'iw., 1 life of the nation. 
Let us see how this came about 

In the first of these dire<. tion.- i.r in lie- m.< rung up of China 
to European merchants an.! mUsionarie , ,n imp< 'ant -stride 
The o*n sva ^ made in 184. when the so- caller’ Opium War was 
ins ch^a waged b\ Gn.it Britain against China, ft grew out 
Commerce o: a '! *•. erel !>• 1 ■■ n the Chinese g errmiei t. whuh 
«h* Opium -d pro :rti* > oe importation of opium, and Cu 
Ww« iS4° British Ua Ji . . Canton, who in*i.-t'*d mivjum-! 

opium from India into China. In June, ?M-\ a 
British fleet attacked »h<* Chinese coast and capture*! the pies 
joi Canton, Amoy, Ningp* Shanghai, and Chin-Hang l-maiiy 
the emperor was compel;’ o sign the treaty of Nanking 
(184a), whereby the four pm of Amoy. Nmgpu, Fotxiiow. a\d 
Shanghai, in addition to Can >n, were thrown open to foiei.u 
traders; theisland of Hongkong Clear Canton) was .o r mal!y 
ceded to Great Britain ; and China pmmjVd m jrv $g i ,ooo,C‘. *,> 
as a war indemnity. Curiously enough, riw opium question 
which had occasioned the war -was i« :t unsettled The fruits ot 
Great Britain’s victory were sturdily -h »n t ; traders of other 
nations. — American, French, iklgi.tn, Fru-.m, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, — who during the next de<-«H. giimd the privilege 
of trading at the treaty j^rts f:> upo, years {184? 1856; 
China’s tea-export doubled and the export of silk increased from 
5000 to $6/900 bal es, 

-■*' THg neat .step to the opening up of China was the Second 
CSUntse War (1856-1860), waged bv France and Great Britain, 
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the former to avenge the murder of a mfewunary , die latter be- 
cause the crew of a ship sailing under the Bi -ash flag had been 
seized and jailed as pirates by a Chinese official . Th , B#cond 
Canton was again taken by the British. French and cwb*m 
E nglish forces captured the Taku forts and proceeded ,,8 *£ 
up the Pci-ho River towards the imperial c ev<:" Tr*a>iMcf 

Pekin, by way of Tientsin. At Tientsin th, vert Tier, “ in 
met by commissioners of the emperor, wit!- v-how du tuv'y of 
Tientsin (1858) was negotiated. Hardly had *V- trea.v been 
signed, however, when sonic British ship- sv*'re traavi, ruusiy 
fired uixm by Chinese forts. Warlike operations were o' -timed 
by the allied forces, which now pushed their way up to the verv 
g.-ies of Pekin. There a brother of the emperor induced vK.n 
to conclude peace (i860). China was to pay a war i Jemnity 
of 8.000,000 taels. The (modified) tr* aty 1 of f • v as now 
finally ratified, by which Great Britain n<.i,cd a foe hold <m 
the mainland next to Hongkong; -i\ new ports including 
Tientsin 1 were opened to trade, in addition to the fiv- .ilfad-, 
existing treaty ports ; foreign ministers might reside at Pekin ; the 
privilege of traveling in the interior w :»,s corn oded Vo Europeans ; 
and Christian missionaries were not t.ni> to lie tolerated, but 
even protected by the Chinese government. The traffic in 
opium, moreover, was legally recognized under a revised tariff. 

By the events of 1840-1860 China had been thrown open to 
European commerce* and to Christian missionaries. Pc r.~ 
vasion of China by European capitalists, and the b "in; , ^ in 
China of the Industrial Revolution, were to come a 1 h-.t, r date. 
We shall, therefore, leave them for subsequent consideration, 
while we turn to the second phase of the Chinese quotion - the 
partial dismemberment of theChincse Empire. 

^/flfithin an empire so vast and so loosely knit together as that 
of China, there could not fall to be a tendency to disintegra- 
tion, especially when energetic foreign nations were eager t - 
hasten the process with a view to their own gain. The Chinese 
emperor was first of all sovereign o Ft Lhe eighteen Chinese prov- 

1 Or rather the treaties of TlenatiD: one with Fiance, one wit' treat BritA. 

’Henceforth Chinese foreign trade was to advance with tuonnou* rapidity, 
to the vatueof 1*8,1*3,877 fault la 18*7; 437,050.675 Ms in «ooi; 674,9**^ 
ia 1905; and is tjtj to 1,140,515^42 fewib t|84S,o' 8.611). 
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feces, with tlwar *Jifc^ f *|bare miles and 300,000^00 Inh^- 
feutts: a vast leatfe JteftU&ing from Manchuria and Mongolia 
***** Ott ^c *iiSai fe .>nkin and Burma ^ 

and ftw&llte £fcfe» Sea on the east to T^btt on the 
addition, the emperor was 10*0 Of Maa- 
to the north of China proper. The three 
provinces, extending over almost 400,000 
square in Sen end Including mrar 12,000,000 inhabitant* had 
% W fi mate? to China when in the seventeenth century an 
dHa aaltdw Manchu chieftain had supplanted the na* 
Uppw , tive dynasty of Chinese emperors* Since thcJS^Hl* 
ftW&th century, China had been rul' d by Manchu emperors, who, 
by the way, introduced the custom of wearing the 
^ a j on g y U ^ue or pigtail 

..Besides- the eighteen pr « inees of China and the dfrte prom 
wees of Manchuria, the Chinese emperor also exercised contrtflT 
Jn varying degree, over a fringe of tributary and 
subject states surrounding China proper Korea, I h*» 
ttfafi fflrtw pemrisula between the Sea of Jap;tn and the Yellow 
I* 111 * Sea, had for many centuries been a kingdom tribit* 
" li l y to 0*^ arul partaking of Chinese civilisation, ^kingdom ■< 
miL' >, ‘ ' ' ; somewhat smaller than Gpvt Britain and .iU>ut«ne- 
jJP** fjjird ns papulous, ^ t ill further north, the ^ valley , 
of the Ansar Jtivcr was until i ->* *o claim**? by * nina* lo 

northwest was the vast tern tor) * »l Mongolia^ jwftli 
* ehxtos t seven times .v» many acres as l ranee, but W ittl . , 
jg^pmhtbaa Paris. Inner Mongolia, Ixmikded % the deac&rt 
hfcG ibfaL China, and* Manchuria. was under the direct control of 
tlm Mfaiidtifl of Chin>. ; Oui«i Mongolia, stretcMltjf 

westward to tte Tarhagaiai Mountain:?, was too distant to be 
fcly o)]ed;j|m Pekin, and, although a Chinese agent was 
W* in^otained at Urgu, the hereditary kh&m were al* 
1^-4 Independent S^uih of Mongolia and with its 

,^8% i#f of Pekin, wa.^ tic enormous fwinc^ of Sin* 

$ &tmm Turkestan. Kuldja, Zuttgarift, and oth «t 

ySin-kiang was administered by Chineao 
1 * N * .. iptlv* subordinates. Tibet, souths Sift- 

um* » «*»» v f £f*E?§ • 

pqn ^i ted »: At4fce *pl^l city of Tibet, Lhasa (a sttlt to*» • ■ 
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t$floo inhabitants), dwdt&e 1 * r '■ ' the Tibetans 
regarded as their supreme religious hi . . and civil authority. 
Chinese authority to Tibet was ngspated by a few Chmtse 
and by Chinese gamscms“Betwcrn Tibet and India 
weie the two s^md! states of Nejfial and Bhutan, of whit H the 
latter was entirely independent aid the fori.a » <> .i> • a ai-ionally 
sent envoys with presents to Pekin. Further ‘.>nhw.ird lay 
tho kingdoms pf Burma, Siam, Cambodia. and Am.am 'Includ- 
ing Cochin-China and Tbnkin), all of whki «* me ljuJoChiat ■ 
opening of tht nineteenth century wa re piaouallv 
' todqpendent states, although Qtwz still claimed Burma, "iam, 
and Annam as vaf»to PWlfe> ( lbc east of Osina Uy the 
islands of HatoafffFormosa, and th* Liukiu group. The nrst 
was part of the Chinese province of Kwangtung. Formosa hmi 
been conquered by the Chinese in the seventeenth cent or 
^AgpdKlhe Liukiu archipelago had been paying tribute to China 
since the fourteenth century. 

From all sides, Russia, Japan, and Great Britain pressed in 
on this fringe of states bordering China proper. From the 
north China was rtienaced by Russian expansion. Foreign 
Russian settlements were made on the island of a**™*** 00 
Sakhalin, The region north of the Amur River, coveted by Rus- 
sian statesmen since the middle of tlie seventeenth century, was' 
finally annexed to Russian Siberia by the treaties of ^ 

1858 and j86o, when also the coast district M*uth of the 
Amur, east of the Ussuri River, and north of Korea, was added 
to the Russian dominions. Russia next encroached on Chinese 
territory in the extreme west by annexing die fertile Kuldja 
district in the province of Sin-kiang, at a time when China was 
enibagpissed by a revolt. /' 

-pdSlSpwhile the progressive little island empire of Japan wa ^ 
beginning to claim a share to the spoliation of the QJmjM 
Empire. In 1874 Japan annexed the Liukiu arebi- * 

pelago and then turned covetous eyes toward "Man- ^ caw 
churia and Korea. First of all, Japan recognized 
Korea as an Independent kingdom (1876). ; Then, by »*£ “*** 
continual interference ip Korean affairs, tS$ Japanese 
, embroiled Chinn in a series of quarrels, .^finally, when China * 
«&»t troops to Korea, at the Invitation of the king, and reassert#^. 
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her chums Id sunerainty aver Ihe kingdom, afiwdry of J a pan e s e 
soldiers seised the king and prepared for war with China (1894). 
The war, known to history as the Chino-Japknese War el 1894- 
1895, was simply a succession of catastrophes for over-confident 
China, The “dwarfs,” as the Chinese had contemptuously 
styled their foemen, in less than six months routed the Chinese 
, forces in Korea, invaded Manchuria, captured Port Arthur, 
supposedly impregnable, demoralized the Chinese navy, and 
captured the naval stronghold of Wei hai-wei. The triumphant 
Tnrnitrn# JFu^panese font-s were ready to advance on Pekin 

Shfawtao- when peace was made by the treaty of Shimonoseki, 

f ** 4, ,,>s 17 April, 1895. In addition to a war indemnity of 

$157,940,000, Japan obtained from China the title to the island 
of Formosa and to the Liao-tuny peninsula, including the coveted 
naval base of Port Arthur, and important commercial conces- 
sions. •Wei-hai-wei , moreover, was to be held by Japan until the 
treaty stipulations had been faithfully executed China re- 
nounced all claim to the kingdom of Korea, which now grad- 
ually passed under the tutelage of Japan. 

♦"''Japan’s gains were Russia’s grievance. For Russian t-xpan 
sionists had hoped eventually to annex Manchuria, Korea, and 
_ . . ^ port Arthur, thereby giving to Russia an ice free 
‘'UWlkwty outlet in the Far Fz-t and predominance in northern 
Asia. To this ambition the treaty of Shimonoseki 
brSwriw spelled defeat. The Human government, therefore, 
resolved to tear up the obnoxious treaty. It was not 
difficult to gain the cooperation of Germany and 
Ftaace, for both Powers were anxious to increase their prestige 
in the Far East, and both w<-r }<■ ilous of the upstart Japan. 
Professing their alarm lest iIk < -svCrs of Port Arthur raighfrfead 
to the ultimate disintegration of the ancient Chinese Empire, 
Russia, France, and Germany advwd Japan to surrender her 
conquests on - the mainland . Thi- ‘ 1 f riendly advice ” Japan could 
hot dare to ignore. Compliant! , the Japanese government re- 
turned all except Formosa t o China, receiving in return an addi- 
tional indemnity of $23,700,000. But the Japanese were fu- 
riously disappointed, and they long remembered who had cheated 
Japan of the fruits of victory. 

“ Japanese resentment was still further aroused when the three 
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Bowers, who in ©rtferto despoil Japan had posed as the Mends 
of China, now proceeded to help themselves to Chinese territory. 
The Germans in 1897 seized the bay of Kiao-rl.au in 


He province of Shan-tung, with theflimsy c» i*« that 
only in this manner could Germany obtain satis! mUon France, 
for 'the murder of tfro German missionaries in ( 'luna. 

The leal intention of the Germans became 
howev'er, when they extorted a ninety-nine-} * ar I'us* of Kiao- 
chaji and began to fortify the place as a base idt German • rower 
in the province of Shan-tung. France secured Ghytt t -imilar 
lease oU^wang-chow Wan, a valuable bay on the mainland 
oppositffbe island of Hainan, which, it was brlvvvri, wmild also 
come under French rufe eventually. But it wa* Rus.-i.i that 
profited most richly by the coup. Russian influence became all- 
powerful in Fokin ; and Russian capitalists loaned China 
f8o.ooo.ooo. Rusia secured the right to carry her trims Siberian 
railway across Chinese Manchuria to Vladivostok, a right 
which practically gave Manchuria into Russia’s hands, sin<e Rus- 
sian infantry and. cavalry would accompany the railva> into 
Manchuria. Furthermore, Russia obtained a lease (1898) c Fort 
Arthur and the neighboring harbor of TaKcn-wan, which w ere ins- 


jpediately linked up by railway with the trans-Sfepoian system 
Iftie telegraph lines of Korea were likewise competed with the 
Siberian lines. Obviously Russia once more regarded Manduiiria/ 
Korea, and the IJao-tung peninsula as her ’‘sphere of influence.” 

These gains of Russia, France, and Germany excited British 
jealousy to such a pitch that the British government _ . 
demanded and occupied (1898) the harbor of Wei- SoilSt 
hai-wei, from which the British could keep a watcli- 
ful £y$*uj>oii the aggressive Russians in Port Arthur js P «n<*# 
and the energetic Germans in Kiao-chau. A few *“*««• 
years later Great Britain concluded an alliance with T ®°* 
japan (190?), to protect Manchuria and Korea from the ever 
more menacing Russian encroachments. • 

As it became ever clearer that the Russian .government in- 
tended practically to annex Manchuria, the resentful TheRwoo- 
Japanese resolved to Check their rival by force of 1 ^*^- 
aiems. The result was the Russo-Japanese Wh r (iqo4~ 

1905)- Victory attended the Japanese. By the treaty ol 
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Portsmouth (5 September, 1905* Ru.-sia acknowledged her 
complete defeat by surrendering to Japan the lease of Liao-tung, 
^ u including Rort Arthur, by recognizing Japanese inter* 
Pom- ests as supreme in Korea, and by yielding to Japan 
some 500 miles of railway.’ Manchuria, arffe from 
Chock smt the Liao-tung peninsula, was to be evacuated by both 
Japan and Russia.' restored to the civil administration 
of .Chinn, and presn u d as a sort of neutral none. 

Not long after the war Japan and Russia came to an under- 
standing, and agreed to substitute a policy of cooperation for 
- ^ their former rivalry. On the basis of this under- 

Emmmi standing, Japan and Russia henceforth worked to 
M o n iwtk gather harmoniously. With a free hand Japan pro- 
ceeded to assume control of Korea’s foreign affairs, to 
force reforms upon the Korean government, to depose the. Korean 
monarch,- and finally to annex Korea (1910) Russia, on the 
other hand, turned her attention to another portion of the 
Chinese Empire, the vast region of Mongoli?. Merchants, 
Cossacks, and filibusters rapidly weaned Outer Mongolia from 
its allegiance to China. In 191 2, while China was torn bv a repub- 
lican revolution, the Outer Mongolia as, with Russian encourage- 
ment. repudiated Chinese rule and sought the protection of 
Russia. In vain Chinese patriot? protested On November, 
*913, the Chinese government reluctantly agreed to a treaty 
with Russia, giving the Russians extensive privileges in Outer 
ifongolia and retaining for China only a hollow pretense of 
nzeniDty over the province. 

"While Russia and Japan urerc encroaching uj>on the northern 
tetri tones of China, Great Britain and Frame were making similar 
twtraacfc inroads upon the fringe of quasi independent states In 
af«to- the south. In 186 ? FmnceJiad secured a foothold on the 

Indo-Chinese peninsula, when, after making war upon 
the native king of Annani, who was ruler of Cochin-China and 
Tonkin, the French obtained three provinces of CocMn-China 
at the mouth of the Mekong River. The very next year (1863) 
the Rock established their protectorate over the nd$h<*feg 

* F«r «tber jMorWom of the treaty of Porionoy ih. u weU M fm * mandtuBm! 
•ccoant of «fc* SawS-Japume w»r, «*• b*km, pj>. j;Sj ff. 

*Witt db«<Kc*ptktt 0 1 mail railway fwrti. 
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kingdom of Cambodia, which had been lw.nl pressed t .■ main lain 
its independence against the Siamese on th« wcs»‘ and the Anirn- 
meae on the east. In 1867 the French annexed : • three remain- 
ing provinces of Cochin-China. The kill'd n of Annam, to- 
gether aritb its dependency of Tonkin, was the next object of 
French ambition. To Tonkin, then, Frame *ent her troops 
(1882), ostensibly to put down the piratical bai,«i., which infested 
the region, and presently announced that Tonkin w?« f rench 
protectorate. Against this high-handed procedure, uie Chinese 
government strenuously remonstrated, inasmuch as China 
claimed to be suzerain over Annam and Tonkin. Remon- 
strances proving of no avail, China took up arms The war 
that followed was by no means a triumph for France; and 
when pcacQfiwas concluded in 1885, China sustained her claim to 
suzerainty, although France was allowed to establish a protec- 
torate over Annam and Tonkin. France had thus acquired 
between 1862 and 1885 sovereignty over Cochin-China and a 
protectorate over Cambodia and Annam (including Tonkin). — 
the entire eastern half of the Indo-Chinese jxnim-uL. Her 
subsequent acquisition of Kwang-chow Wan fi Sob), in the " 
Chinese province of Kwang-tung, pointed to the extension ol 
French influence, if not -ultimate French sovereignty, over the 
Chinese territory' surrounding the gulf of Tonkin. 1 the 
island of Hainan, the southern part of the province of Kwang- 
tung, and possibly the province of Kwang-si 
Great Britain on the southwest completed the circle of foreign 
aggressors upon Chinese soil. $|£p by step »!v British bad 
established their supremacy in India, until late m the nt BntifA 
nineteenth century they began to look eastward and to Bum* 
northward for further conquests. To the < t of • ildT,bM 
India lay the kingdom of Burma, rich in forest? m fertility, in 
minerals. To be sure, Burma was a tributary n of China; 
but no such consideration weighed upon the British when in 
188s they invaded the country, deposed King Theebaw, and 
annexed his dominions to the British crown. To the north of 
India lay the independent states of Nepal and Bhutan, and the 
vast Chinese dependency erf Tibet, with its stores ;>f salt, soda, 
potash, gold, iron, and botax^ awaiting development. It was 
not necessary formally to atm** Nepal and Bhutan: they 
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naturafly becante * utri-indrj indent piAtgfei of the British 
In Tibet, however, the British encountenid obstinate opposition 
on the <part of the Chinese, who ware determined not to let 
Tibet sfipotjt of'their grasp. Nevertheless, China was unable 
to prevent fi^British in 1004 from negotiating directly with 
the Tibetan government at Lhasa for concessions to British- 
Indian traders, and when in ton the Chinese government at- 
tempted *g. treat Tibet as a Chinese province, Great Britain 
insisted that China was no more than nominal suzerain of Tibet. 
Eodouraged by Great Britain's attitude, the Tibetans rose in 
rebellion against China, expelled all Chinese soldiers and officials 
from their country, and defeated the small expeditionary armies 
. sent out from China. Diplomatic negotiations led to the formu- 
lation of a convention in 1914, whereby Tibet was to be divided 
into Outer and Inner Tikt, China retaining a mere fiction of 
suzerainty over the whole territory and engaging not to inter- 
fere at all in the affairs of Outer Tibet. Upon the refusal of 
the Chinese government to ratify this Convention, Great 
Britain gave notice that China would be deprived at whatever 
advantages remained to her in Tikt. The ultimate fate of 
Tibet could hardly be in doubt; China would find her nominal 
suzerainty buS a thin thread whereby to secure Tikt against 
the mighty attraction which had already drawn Kurina into- 
rite British Empire. 


Letjp briefly review the events thus far chronicled. The 
ancient Empire of China wa, thrown open to merchant* and 
missionaries during the ;>eri<xl from the beginning of 
«f flMtoi the 0 })ium War in iK«._ ; 0 ik of the Second 
Chinese Wir in rfko uy whhb wars certain "'treaty 
awChteM* ports” were opened to foreign coranit-rce, infssiotMuries 
’ ; gfdped at least a theoretit .il < hum to protection by 
the government, and Kuoija’am were given the right 
to travel in Cbina. During the next period, from 1860 to 1914, 


Chine »w bar dc pe n daid es one by one falling prey to aggres- 
- .. .. shre foreign nations Amur Russia (1S60), the 
Holla archipelago to Japan < 0X74), Ktlldja to Rtttda 
Annum ttFrance fiBK 5 >. Burma to Great Britain (18850 
|rohhos^to Japta (*895), the. Liao tung jwninsula to Japan 

then to Japan (190$), Korea to 
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Ja pfcn (annexed *9«$ y Outer Mongolia to Russia (1913), Outer s 
Tibet to Great Britip& 0 * 4 )* Outer Mongolia and Tibet, to 
be sure, still remained formally under Chinese suzerainty, but 
there was little question that they would ultimately be appro- 
priated, the one by Russia, the other by Great Britain. The 
u foreign devils” had, moreover, wredfed from China a number 
of valuable seaports. Macao, long since occupied by the Portu- 
guese, was in 1887 ceded to them; Hongkong in 1842 was ceded 
to Great Britain ; Port Arthur was first ceded *io Japan (1895), . 
then leaser! to Russia (1898), then to Japan (1905 ) ; Kiao-cban 
was leased to the Germans, Wei-hai-wei to the British, and 
Kwang-chow Wan to the French. 

Since 1840 the nature of the foreign interests in China had 
fundamentally changed. At first the European natiodl, white 
showing concern* for the safety of Christian mission- cnwur fri 
aries in China, had been intent upon securing com- 
mercial .privileges. The Far Eastern Question had I * i ** <ri * 1 
been simply a scramble in which each nation sought to obtain 
advantages for its merchants, believing that by increasing its 
trade, the nation as a whole would enrich itself. In the latter' 
period, and especially after 189$* industrial interests began to 
take their place beside the commercial. For the Industrial Revo- 
lution was making itself feit even within the sacred precincts of 
the Celestial Empire. The “Son of Heaven,” as the emperor 
was reverently styled, had so far lost his abhorrence of J|uopean 
civilization that he now disported himself in a steam yacht, and 
his ancient palace was radiant with the brilliance of electric fights. 
The first steam railway, constructed in 1875 -1876, had been 
tom up by indignant Chinese officials add dumped in the mud 
on the forlorn shores of Formosa. But ten years had not elapsed 
before another and more successful railway was begun, and rail- 
way construction proceeded in such earnest that by 1914 China 
had 6000 miles of, railway in operation, and 2300 miles under 
construction. Telegraphs, too, spread like a network over the 
country. Factories, as well, were being erected, since In 189$^ 
China had granted foreigners permission to engage in the teXt&Bgk 
industry. At the end of 1^ there were forty-toe textile inpl^L 
with 1,250,000 spindles, besides seme 5000 power looms 
numerous mills foe grinding ff^^-^ftlp^norcover, wfore 
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exploited by British, Japanc.-\ German, and Chinese capitalists, 
aid were yielding treasures oi coal, iron, tin, and copper. 

To tile eyes of European capitalists, China appeared 

as anineslmwiritihfe storehouse oi wealth. Her soil was laden 

wi^h min^rab and oil. her countless inhabitants were 

atwST 1 sober, industrious, and accustomed to give great" 
■ labor lot snail reward To tin Europeans who could 
'build and own Chi:>.i - railway ?. who could set the 
’ " Chinese masses to work dicing in mines and toiling 
h> factories, untold fortunes would accrue. little wonder was 
it, then, that in each European country there appeared % group 
of wealthy men, eager to invest their capital in Chinese enter- 
prises and insistent in urging their particular government to ob- 
tain loir them special privileges in China. The decade of 1895- 
*905 was marked by the growth of this spirit. Concessions to 
build railways or to work mines were extracted from the Chinese 
government by various governments acting in liehalf of their 
speculators. For a time it was assumed that in order properly 
to safeguard the railways, factories, and mines owned by its ow 1 
dtfaens in China, each European Power would have to mark 
out a ‘‘sphere of influence'’ in the ( hinese Empire (treat 
Britain would take the broad valley of the Vangts.% -kiing for 
British capitalists to develop; France wouiu udte Kwaug-tung; 
Germany, part of Shan- tong; Russia and Japan wouki divide 
the north between them. Within its own "sphere of influence” 
each nation would maintain order, and protect and encourage 
its Industrial capitalists in operating railway? mim*. and mifls. 
Perhaps the Powers would one day >. ditirahy annex djrir spheres 
of influence, thus dividing China among them, v 
Aside from the financial ad mintage to be gained by European 
speculators, the molt powerful argument for the partition of 
China was the inefficiency, corruption, and unpro- 
gmdve Ammeter of the Chinese government t ho 
Mancha emperor was a divine-right monarch ti the ( 
type which had gone out of fashion in Europe- The 
offidafewh© actuafly conducted the imperial admlriatratieh — 
they went cafed' mandarins" by Europeans — were, It la time, 
the the «ulm, chosen through Qflaqpetitiwe 

written J^nese literature, ethks, and hb|"T* 
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To Europeans* resident in China, however, tk* mandarins ap- 
peared to be dishonest, unprogreaave, and absolutely hostile to 
western civilization. Therefore, it was urged, China would 
never become Europeanired while the mandarin bureaucracy 
and the Manchu monarchy remained in jw.hu 

In no respect was Chinese conservatism mo disastrous than 
in the refusal of the Chinese government i. d .. t Europe: n 
methods of warfare. After a British officer. Major chart;, 
George Gordon, had organized body of ChixuAe troop., into an 
“Ever Victorious Army,” which crushed a serious rebellion 1 at 
Nankfittg (1853-1864), the emperor still was fo dhardy enough 
to disband the “Ever Victorious Army " and continue in the old 
way. The overwhelming defeat of China by the Europeanized 
army of Japan in the Chino-Japanese War (1804 1S95) demon- 
strated conclusively that, if China was to preserve her national 
existence, she must borrow European weapons and tools. 

The lesson of the Chino japancsc War was full}' appreciated 
by Emperor Kwang-su * With all the enthusiasm of youth — 
he was still in his twenties — Kwang-su espoused the r ^ 
cause of reform, and with the .advice of liberal-minded 
philosophers endeavored to retrieve China's disgrace, Rmj»«<sf 
In the year 1898 the young emperor issued a series ol 
remarkable decrees, by which he commanded colleges 
to be established for European learning, the army and the civil 
service to be reorganized, the government to be reconstituted 
with ministerial departments of mechanics and railways, and 
means of internal communication to be extended. Kwang-su 
regarded himself as the Chinese counterpart of Peter the Great. 
Edict's however, did not suffice to Europeanize China. They 
merely Infuriated the powerful party of reactionaries who hated 
everything European and who now conspired with Kwang-su's 
aunt, the Dowager Empress Tai-hs;. to overthrow the Euro- 
peanizing emperor. Yuan Shih-kai, leader of the army, gave 
military support to the conspirators. On the night of 20 Septera- 

* * IS* T'aip’ing rebeltiaa, instigated by the haU-Omstku fanattr Hung Brin 
Chin. 

* Kwng-su, empejor of China, bom, asrasdod the throne at the age of 
WK years, 1875; bfgao to govern, tSSo; «»mcdc 4 bv Dowser Emptew Hw- 
• ML1898; died, 1908. * 
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ber, 1898, soldiers occupied the emjveror’s palace, and on the 
following day, Kwang-su. being prat tically a prisoner, resigned 
the government. into the hands ot hi- aunt. 

The Dowager Empress Tzu-h-i, 1 who for the ensuing ten 
years (1898-1908) ruled in the- -te.id of the retired emperor, 
tteiMt- was a woman of truly u markable energy, ambition, 
tkmtndm and ability. She delighted in diplomacy and thor- 
Tro-toi oughly enjoyed the business of governing. She was, 

moreover, the most powerful c hampion of the old order, the most 
formidable opponent of European innovation-. One of her first 
acts as regent was to command -ix young reformer-- to i>e executed. 
Kwang-su’s reform edicts she quickly cancelled One of her 
edicts, appearing in the Pekin Gazette, declared with more truth 
than discretion that ‘ the various Powers < a-t ujvm us loo^s of 
tiger-like voracity, hustling each other iu their endeavors to be 
the first to seize upon our innermost territories,"' and exhorted 
the Chinese to “let no one think of making peace, but let each 
strive to preserve from destruction and spoliation his anc miai 
home and graves from the ruthless hands of the no a. h r. ’ 
Encouraged by the dowager's attitude', re.utiomrii- through- 
out China gave free vent to their hatred of foreigner Taking 
the name of an earlier set ret societ y - the ‘ Order 
Literary Patriotic II irmoniou- f i -t - ’’ t / ha l h kan),‘ 
Aatf-Forctgn or “ Boxers,” - the more violent re.o »i..nar!>', began 
an organized campaign again -t the Chri.stLn mis- 
sionaries wfio would wean the t'H:u -v from their 
ancient religion,* the foreigners who would run railways through 
j^W-yards, the reformers who by adopting Western ideals 
twonkl anger the gods of China. The growth *»f the Boxer move 
matt could be measured during 1 &?<, and iooo by the in* teasing 
frequency of anti-Christian outbreak-, wholesale murders of 
missionaries, and plundering of Chri-tian communities. The 
climax was reached in June and July. ugx-. when the empress 
determined on “war to the knife” against foreigners, The 
German minister was shot down in* th»- Erects of Pekin. Scorers 

•Tie. Dowager Empreu, Teu-h*f ufiu 0/9*0, -W?or: <4 the Emperor Hrfei* 
ftof (»8jo-iS6i), regent from 1861 U> id*'/ ben, »*M i>, „/s«, 

*h pdbt^crf feci dm *en roveml ret )**«>* m ( bins. •• »iw«ia»*w«**wp. 
Baddkim, tod Twin* ; bur to tie mind* 0-., «..*,(** *11 tfcrw rnttaW 
with S rtroeg eOhlWI <d Coniucton etiikai twfitog. 
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of Christian missionaries were murder-d in the provinces. Pekin 
was for tum months a battlefield, when for< igners, cooped up 
in the foreign legations, resolutely defended themselves against 
the attackingBoxers. To the relief of the foreigners besieged in 
Pekin came in August an international expedition (io,ooo 
soldiers of Japan, 4000 Russians, 3000 Briti.-h, 2020 Americans, 
and a smaller number of French and German troops), putting 
the < 'hinese troops to rout and the imperial cot t t<. flight. The 
victorious Europeans were now in a position to dictate terms. 
China was compelled to pay indemnities to th<- \ arious Powers, 
•mounting in all to something more than ${20 occ. 000; and 
additional privileges were conceded to European commerce. 

The entry of foreign troops into Pekin in August, 1900, had 
nvi^ered-the failure of reaction. The Empress Tzu-hsi, how- 
ever reluctantly, admitted the necessity of reform. 

The first decade of the twentieth century we-., there- Mor.meot 
fore an era of reforms. A commission va- sent 
abroad to study European governments. A parlia- 
mentary constitution for China was promised. The opium 
traffic was prohibited. The antiquated system of education for 
offit i ds was sw ept away {1902- 19c >6) ; many temples were con- 
verted into (odegt; ; and ‘arefu! attention was given to natural 
science, Euj<'jiem history, geography, political economy, inter- 
natimjal Jaw, and foreign languages. 

gM H^ven the-e reforms were not radical enough to satisfy the 
Young China Party, a revolutionary, organization strikingly 
similar to Max/ ini’s historic "Young Italy.” Many 
of these radicals had been educated abroad; some andth* 
had embraced the Christian faith; and all hoped to £ “***?,* 
make C hina a progressive republic. 1 heir Kulcr. • 

Sun Yat-sen, a doctor of medicine and a Christian in religion, 
while compelled to live in exile, worked incessant!} for the success 
of the republican movement Alarmed by the progress of revo- 
lutionary propaganda, the kgMial government offered sweeping 
concessions to the radical dpEnds, called an Assembly in 1910, 
and promised to establUh constitutional parliamentary govern- 
ment. Put the followers of Stra Yat-sen would agree to no com- 
promise with the odious Manchu autocracy- In October, xgil, 
1 hey took, up arms against the Manchus. They captured Nanking 
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and made that city the capita! of their provisional republic. 
Sun Vat-sen relumed from exile to become president. The 
crowning success of the Revolution was achieved on *2 Febru- 
ary, 191 2, when the tjpy-emperor 1 abdicated the throne, putting an 
end to the Manchu dynasty which had ruled China for 267 years. 

The new republic was organized not under the inspiration of 
Suft Vat-sen, who had engineered the Revolution, but rather 

' Under the influence of Yuan Shih-kai, who had upheld 

the monarchy to the last — an able general and a 
shrewd politician. Yuan Shib-ltai lielieved in a modern 
system of education, materia 1 progress, and a Euro- 
peanized army; as opposed to Sun Yat-sen, however, 
he wished so far as posable to conserve the sju.it and forms of 
» , the old monarchic ,t! regime. Superseding Sun Yat sen 

oiTtua as head of the provisional government. Yuan soon 

SWh " tal disclos'd his distaste for parliamentary government 
and insisted that the National Assembly, w hich he had convoked 
to draft a constitution, should not make the president subordi- 
nate to parliament. He defied the National Assembly, moreover, 
by negotiating a loan of $125,000,000 with five foreign Pmvt-.s 
(Great Britain, France, Germany. Russia, and Japan*, and by 
agreeing that the five Powers should appoint advi-c-r.- r . .,uj«r- 
. in tend Chinese finances. The patriotic radicals, who *tr« nuou.dy 
resented Yuan’* usurpation of power and atcU.«erl him of 
truckling to foreign interest*, angrily instigated a re!*elm>n in 
Hie southern provinces during the summer of 191 5. T he rebel* 
Bril failed, however, leaving Yuan more powerful than ever. 
jHa vjqg beat elected presideni of the republic for five years, 6 
October 1913, he shortly proceeds ! to dissolve the National 
Assembly, to abolish the provincial assemblies, and to inaugu- 
rate a n of conservative reforms. It was believed that 
Oiina was drifting rapidly back toward monarchical absolutism, 
and these were lepeated protests, riots, and insurrections on the 
}*ajrt a£ republicans in the southern provinces, hut tike sudden 
death of June, 1916, served to promote yice- 

Pieadatli Yupa-httSf $lfthe putney and to promise lhat 
China would go forawni sa ft fraafi'lnd enthusiastic Imitator of 
We 

Hi* (atiter, Prince 
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THE AWAKENIN'*. OT '\!',v. 

Not far east of the Chinese coast lies ;< -a hi i. hr-d empire, 
the story of whose awakening affords b<»*i> .. ,j contrast 
with, and an enlightening commentary u :hc contiMt 
disheartening disasters of China Foi it- J . m w ’ th cw »* 
a wok* in time to the advantages of Eumpca.; . iviiuation u»d 
easily bet ante the successful imitators and r:v». n.-it u t of the 
miserable prey, of Western nations. 

Modern intercourse between Japan an<l Luri> t e S» ... > i the 
year 1542, when by chanrr a Portuguese sailirg-\r*ssd j'own 
to the coast of one of the smaller Japanese i.4.-.nds. j riwJJJI 
On board were three Port*: ue.-c adventurers, the R**i*ti' 
first Europeans to visit japan. To their surprise, they 
wen* welcomed with charming courtesy by the n. lives, &*»»«« h 
who were in app-arancc under-sized Chinamen, alert, Cfat ' irt 
imp entice, affable, and intensely inUrc- ted in ti e foreigners’ 
lire, ums. Later visitors to the Jap.u-.Cse islands were received 
in the same hospitable manner, whether they cane. , I k** ihr 
Poituguese merchants, for pur] *»>•> of trade, or like r rm. b 
Xavier and ether Jesuit missionaries, to ce».\ rt the Japuno. 
to Christianity Within thirty-two years a hundred and rrity 
thousand had • mbrmed Catholic Chri-tiai.ity. 

Then suddef >v the ruler of Japan, ILc.t , 1- hi. became alarmed 
at the number and power of the Christians and frirful lest the 
Christian converts might some day join with the r-« own 
foreigners in overtiirowing what they regarded as a u! 
heathen government. Missionaries were curtly s*. . .u. 

ordered out of the country ( f$8y) ; it, 1501 nmu than c *“ tuir 
20,000 converts were killed ; yet the ChrL-tim wet n mp ;rcri ! y 
increased. The statement that jfn\.-oo nati.< Catholic Chris- 
tians suffered martyrdom in Japan tietween 1 587 and 1635 b 
probably an exaggeration, but it gives some idea of the method 
by which llideyoshi and Ms immediate muxx»*»* attempted to 
stamp out the hated religion. Even Christian merchants fell 
under suspicion and were forbidden to enter Jap.u,. Only a few 
Dutch traders were allowed to cam 00 cotir.mra- in Japanese 
goods, and that commerce was carefully limited. From the 
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middle of the seventeenth ceajur} until the middle ofthe nine- 
teenth century, Jjipia shut hermit otf from thp world. ‘ Y 
Japan’s two long centuries of sullen seclusion came to an end 
In July, 1853, when Coratnodore Perry with four tftlited States 
’ warships steamed into Uraga Bay near Yokohama, 
y y bringing sewing machines and other wonderful in- 
ventions as samples of what the West could offer to 
Japan, and bearing grim cannon, the like of which the 
Japanese had not yet seen. The islanders could not 
fail to be Impressed by the advantages of European 
civilization ; they could nut blind themselves to the 
fa£t that in the arts of peace, and mote especially in the arts of 
war, much to be learned from th< foreigners. Without 
much difficulty "Perry was able to scour .1 treats 1 1 J4 ^ 4) by which 
Japan promised (1) to shelter whatever American -eaiocn might 
be driven by storm or shipwreck to the Japanese coa.-t, P-i to 
permit foreign vessels to obtain provisions in Japan, and (j) to 
allow American merchantmen to anchor in the ports of Shimoda 
and Hakodate. Similar privileges were speedily obtained bv 
Great Britain, Holland, and Russia. Four vears later. an«»th< r 
American, Townsend Harris, induced the ruler of J span to rig 1 
a new treaty, throwing the port of Yokohama ojx-i: to \irerican 
commerce. Again Great Britain, Russia. Holland and frame 
followed suit. 

The prince who signed these rommer< ial treaties in the name 
of Japan wat> theoretically n<>t the sovereign of the country, 
OjgMl Urn but on b' the hereditary < iiit i -ofbcn (sh<»gunl of the 
jjaji emperor or mikado. Ever since i x ;(>. however. — 
the space of more than the centuries ~ the shoguns 
had exercised almost regal powers, while the mikados, who were 
revered as the sacred descendants of Xiuigi, grandson of the sun- 
goddess Amaterasu, resided in the imjx rial city of Kioto, sab- 
kmely indifferent to the actual government of the country*. 
n> tkmpm Many erf the moat eminent “daimios” ( feudal princes), 
who had king been jealous of the shogun, would have 
been ghul to assist the mikado in reasserting his Jong- 
dooaaiit powers. Their hatred for the shogun was equaled by 
thdr detestation of foreigners. When, therefore, the shogun signed 
treaties opening Japan to foreign commerce, the dafaaJo* accused 
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him of a double crime, of admitting “barijarians’’ upon the 
sacred soil off Japan,' and off ailing to obtain the mikado’s consent 
for the exercise of sovereign power. So widespread wis this 
sentiment that the shogun’s prestige was hopelessly undermined. 
It was only a question of time before the mikado, who nowjper- 
sonified Japanese patriotism, would qa y e being .. puppet em- 
peror and would resume the powespt his fathers had delegated to 
the ancestors of the discredited r aM$pft. * 

Two events were to effect a prilfound alteration in the attitude 
of the mikado’s party towards foreigners. Th^^rst was the 
bombard men t of the Japanese town of Kagoshima ' 

(186,5) by a British squadron in retaliation for the -Wteun* 
murder of a British subject on Japanese soil. *The 
second was the Itftmbardmaftt of Hhimonosdri (rffl I4) 
by a combined British, French, Dutch, and American fleet to 


punish a daimio who had fired on foreign vessels. The esffecti ve- 
m vs of Western gunnery, as demonstrated on these two occa- 
sion-. offered convincing proof that Japan would never be Able 
to expel the foreigners, or mn to protect herself from them, until 
the Japanese {Ktssessed cannon of equal caliWr. Consequently, 
some of the ’daimios who had most bitterly reviled the “bar- 
barians” suddenly reversed their former policy and declared 
that, since Japan could not possibly expel the Westerners, she 
mu-t admit them freely, learn their secret- and excel them in 
their own .arts. Only in this fashion could Japan preserve her 
place as a nation. Thus it came about that a group of daimios, 
who had censured the shogun for concluding treaties with the 
foreigners, now most ardently advocated the opening up of 
Japan to European civilization. They retained, however, their 
enmity for the shogun and insisted that the powers of government 
wrongfully usurped by him shook! be restored to the mikado, 
the rightful sovereign of Japan. 

The final step in the awakening of Japan — the Revolution 
of 1868 - - resulted from (1) the agitation of the daimios against 
the shogun, ( 2) the conviction that Japan must assure- _ 
late Western civilization, and $$ a revival of Shinto- **»«• 
ism, which was regarded as lha national religion, and 
which inculcated reverence! <***» divinely descended ^ 
mikado. It was carried out by & band of young reformers, 



tame of thon g some of then without rank, hut aU 
of Am ftfhbttSaua tmskrvt out a gl-rioas career for their country 
and for themselves. The first stage of the Revolution was 
mgijn accomplished peacefully in the year 1867, when 
r [l ir 1 Yoshinobu, last of the shoguns, divining the weakness 
of his position, voluntarily resigned the office which the raem- 
ber*-tl ^| t illustrious family (the Tokugawas) had held for two 
faundwand sixty years. Yoshinobu* magnanimous action 
enabled die youthful Mikado Mutsuhito, a boy fifteen years 
old. who succeeded to the throne in 1867, to become actual as 
well as titular monarch of Japan. The memorable reign of Mu- 
tsuhito (1867-1911), thus happily inaugurated, was fitly desig- 
nated the “ Enlightened Rule.” 

Yoshinobu** rivals were not yet satisfied; they desired so 
completely to crush the ex-shogun that never again would he 
Abobtun w be able to assert authority. In 1868, therefore, they 
rraiUttam H - ar ag.unst him and against his vassals and so 

successfully that he was forced to retire into private life, re- 
taining only a portion of his lands and not a vestige of his former 
' greatness. Then, just as they hail compelled Yoshinobu to sur- 
render his privileges to the mikado, the chief daimios \ olunlarily 
surrendered their own feudal right', possessions, and bonm 
'into t%e hands of the youthful ruler. Lcsmt lords followed. 
Ijy this remaihaU|act of patriotism, feudalism in Japan was 
abolished, an imperial decree of July. 1871, announcing that 
-“Tie clan* (or feudal jurisdictions) are aixifisbed, and pre- 
fectures are established in their place.” In compensation, for 
their feudal rights, the great nobles received high govcrnmenl|l 
offices and ample salaries. By the abolition of feudalism, three 
fundamental reforms were made possible. (1) The peasants, 
seavOe dues, became the owners of the land they 
tihed and, henceforth, paid regular land-taxes. ( 2 ) Fighting, 
pace the pdvpft ri n hereditary warrior-caste, became now 
the privih g e and the duty of all. A truly national army and a 
modem navy were twitted, recruited by compulsory military 
service, drilled By European officers, and equipped with Euro- 
pean hitherto paralysed by quarrels 

b etwe en and the other dairaim, was 0m conoeuttated 

hi the haad#-?rfthe mikado’* officials, bowa a lat at. <**e fonre 
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centralized and mow'*®#**. flora his 'm.s.-rcligidiii foefsM 
ston in the sacred 'W«;h*fttedQ now ventured forth - 

as the enlightened (dHp^f-4^ cmiized* Japan . and established 
his capital at Yedo, the former seat of the -hogure , which was 
now renamed Tokio. 

Hts intention make Japan a European , - d nation and a 
World Power, the ybttOg mikado signified by the unprecedented 
act of freely receiving in audience the w V r*< -nia-, 
tives of foreign Powers and try ounmandtug ft, sub-'^Sun of 
jects to * treat all foreigners as friends. I", every , * p *“ 
respect the mikado and his advisers strove u> Make j.tp.tn the 
equal %f Western states, by patronizing Western .dm', by, 
creating a university at Tokio, by establishing puMic schools 
in which the English language formed part of the curriculum, 
by abolishing the privileged position of Buddhism, by granting 
liberty to all religions, by sending a commission abroad to inform 
foreign nations of Japan's efrpffl* of heart and to study Euro- 
pean institutions. Codes of cmTand criminal law, based on 
French and German models, were adopted. What appeared to 
be the most advantageous characteristics of each European 

government were synthesized in a written constitu- 

tion, which was promulgated in 1889. Under the tumncoT 
constitution, the first Japanese parliament, consisting 
of a popular and an aristocratic chamber, was con- **'*”’ ' 
vened in 1890. In order to insure a strong and stable govt fo- 


ment, the executive power, as also the dtgplgg voice in Icgisla- 
thm, was left to the emperor. 

Meanwhile the Japanese were eagerly assimilating the material 
and martial civilization of Europe. The fir-t railway line, 
“covering eighteen mike, from Tokio to Yokohama, 
was officially opened in *87* ; by 1914 there were tmi »•*«- 
6000 miles of railway, almost entirely owned by the Jg** 5 * 
state. Within fifteen years after the repeal of the law 
which prohibited the coastnictkm d sJ5%o»m; -hips. Japan had 
138 such vessels, and- by .191 1 her merchant marine included 
2 ° 7 a steamers, each above 20 urns (France then had only *8|f 
steamers) plying n8t only in her home waters, but also to 
Europe, to America, to Austr&Bfc, to Bombay, and to China. 
h C nhv g was developed, st|ut und er the supervision of Western. 
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experts, until in 1913 some 230.000 Japanese miners were an- 
nually producing coal, copper, iron, and other minerals to the 
total value of $65,000,000. The cotton industry, which had no 
existence in Japan prior to 1880. developed so rapidly that in 
1914 the cotton mills of Japan contained 2402,573 busy spindles, 
turned out annually 545,738.547 pounds of yam, and gave em- 
ployment to 22,000 men and 95,000 women. Similarly in the 
weaving industry, the in trod U' lion of power looms increased 
the annual output eight hundred per cent between 1890 and 
1901. As one result of her industrial development, .Japan’s 
foreign commerce, which in 1877 amounted to a meager $25,- 
000,000, rose by 1890 to almost $70,000,000; by 1900 to almost 
($250,000,000 ; by 1910 to more than $450,000,000; and by 
1913 to $680,000,000, having been multiplied twenty -seven-fold 
within thirty-six years. 

The foregoing figures eloquently testify to the fact that in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century Japan became a 


modem industrial nation. And as the Industrial 
CkMWlftMt Revolution in Europe had produced discontented fa»>* 
IsAwtriri tory-hands and prosperous capitali»ts, so a is. * in japan. 

In 1906, for example, we know that there avr<- in 
Japan some 9000 joint-stock companies and juituer- 
ships, controlling paid-up capital to the <itn»amt of n\ hundred 
millions of dollars. The members of these 900c companies 
were Japan’s capitalists, h< r bourgeoisie And just as the 
capitalists of the British Isles fostered the idea of empire, 
also in the Japanese islands there were to be found wealthy 
advocates of imperialism. To the spirit of imperialism in Japan 
two other factors contributed: namely, the extraordinary 
patriotism of the Japanese people, and tin fact that, to the 


statistician at least, Japan’s four principal islands (Nippon, 
Shikoku, Kiushiu, and HokkaidA), with their scanty area of 
140^000 square miles, seemed to afford too little spate for fifty 
ndQkns of people. Consequently. Japan, imitating the W«#rn 
nations even in this respect, entered upon a career of territorial 




-The Japanese naturally turned their eyes toward the peninsula 
Of Korea, jffftwest of their islands We know already how the 
Japanese, by s acog nmn g Korea as independent of Opna and 
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by advocating a poHcy of reformed progress for the peninsula, 
came Into conflict with China. Jin the resulting Cliino Japanese 
War (1894-1895) newly organized Japans army JapMw . 
by its courage and training more than made up for i“p«wtan* 
some advantages which the Chinese posseted in equipment’ ; 
and the remarkable success of the Japanev ion e» seemed ample 
vindication of the policy of imitating Emojxv At t Wuwm 
the close of the war, Russia, France, and tier-man \ China, 
compelled Japan to restore Port Arthur and tf Liao- 
tung peninsula to China; but Japan still retained th< i-land of 
Formosa (about four times as targe as the Ulai d of Crete) and 
an indemnity of about $180,000,000 as the fruit- of 
a victory which had cost her $100,000,000 and the 
lives of 4000 men. Korea, moreover, while not 
jet absorbed by Japan, was definitely detached inim China 

In the years that followed the Chino-Japanese War, it. ap- 
peared that Russia forced Japan to restore Port Arthur to China 
only in order that Russia might later acquire the f>ort 
herself: and it became painfully obvious that Man- 4 .,^* 
churia anil Korea would fall into Russian hands unless >p»ne** 
something radical was done. Therefore. Japan fought ,9 °*~ 
Russia. For tills, her first struggle with a Western 
Power, Japan was well prepared Since the establishment in 
1868 at Tokio of an arsenal for small-arms. Japan had erected 
an arsenal at Osaka, powder-far tones, military and naval col- 
leges. iron-works at Nagasaki, a naval dockyard at Yokosuka, 
and factories capable of turning out twelve-inch guns. The 
army had been doubled since the Chinese War and its equip- 
ment improved, until in 1904 there were 180 000 men in arms, 
with more than 600,000 trained soldiers in reserve. To the 
first Japanese steam-gunboat, constructed in iSt<0, many had 
been added, so that Japan entered the war with 6 modem 
battleships. 8 armored cruisers, 80 torpedo boats, 19 destroyers, 
and 44 other cruisers. Japan's preparedness for war, together 
with the wonderful endurance and daring of the Japanese 
.soldiers, and the ardent spin, of patriotism permeating the whole 
government and nation, determined the issue of the conflict. 

Three days after the opening of hostilities (February, 1904) 
Vice-Admiral Togo surprised one Russian squadron, damaged 
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it badly, and bottled it up in Port Arthur Bay. Six months 
later, Oils Ruslan squadron, venturing forth from Part Arthur, 
met a decisive defeat at the hands of Togo. Almost simul- 
taneously, another Japanese squadron defeated die second 
Russian squadron Which hat Vladivostok for its base. Mean- 
while on land, General Kuroki with one Japanese army had 
exoaped from Korea into the Liao tung peninsula after a desperate 
straggle on the banks of the ^ a!u River (1 May, 1904) ; General 
Oku with a second army had landed just north of Port Arthur, 
defeating the Russian - a* N'anshan (jo May) and Ttdissu (14-15 
; and the combined Japanese forces under the supreme 
...Command of Marshal Oyanui, by the battle of Iiao- 
hfMMaa. yang (3 September) forced the Russian commander- 
’ ££STw«s ^ n_c ^ e ^ Kuropatkin to retreat on Mukden, consider- 
?/<. ably to the north of the Liao- tung peninsula. At 

;M between 25 February and 10 March. 1905. was fought 

•the greatest battle of the war. Three hundred thousand soldiers 
of Japan there met an equal Russian force. Though th Russian 
army was not surrounded and captured, a.- perhaps th Japanese 
general intended, nevertheless, it was forced to rc.r *at lhnr< Highly 
f demoralized, and with a loss of almost jcn.cvr? men. The 
Japanese losses were half as great 

Meanwhile General Nogi had attacked the force of 47,000 
Russians who were ensconced In-hind the formidable f -rtifica- 


Ga«tw*«r 
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tions of Port Arthur During three we* ks in August, 
1904, General Xogi had Mcritked 1 5,000 of his men ina 
vain attempt to earn. I *t*rr Arthur by .-toms , Iwt then, 
setting down to a siege, be had finally triumphed on 
*» Jammy* 1905, when Port Arthur * apitulatud, half of the 
Russian garrison having been kill'd, seriously wounded, or 
disabled by disease. Port Arthur cost the Japanese 58,000 in 
hilled and wounded, besides 54,00c ri<k. In a last attempt to 
retrieve her fortunes, Russia sent her Baltic fleet to the Far East) 
but in a famed battle Admiral Togo met and completely annihi- 
lated the oncoming fleet in die Sea of Japan (27 May, 1905) 
Both combatants were ready for peace Russia sriB 
enormous resources, but was distracted by internal unr est 
discouraged by the hM$ list of defeats japan, while tj So* 
victorious, was near exhanstion, and could not hog* to it 
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the vast teaftory of bar enetny. At tlie suggestion of the presi- 
dent of the United States, Japan and Russia sent plenipoten- 
tiaries to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where a treaty victory 
of peace was signed on 5 September, 1905. The terms J«p«a: mw 
have already been noted in so far as they affected 
China; but besides gaining die lease of the Liao- sseptem ' 
lung peninsula and freeing Korea and Mau< huria ber ,!> " s 
from Russian influence, Japan obtained the 01 some 

$20,000,000 and the cession of die southern hail „f 
Sakhalin, an island north of Japan, which 
acquired by Russia from Japan in 1875 

The war with Russia gave Japan standing as a World Power. 
Within half a century the little island empire had learned what 
Europe had to teach, had' “entered ufnjn a career of 
-Expansion, had defeated a European Power. Vet inu* !T” e 
'another source of gratification was the alliance with with Grew 
Great Britain, formed first in 1902, and subsequently 
strengthened. The Emperor Mutsuhito might well 
boast that his country was now received as a friend and an equal 
by a Western nation. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was later, 
as it will appear, v> bear fruit in the War of the Nations. 

So long as Japan anti Russia were jealous rivals, neither 
would allow the other to appropriate Manchuria or Korea But 
after the Russo-Japanese War the two governments came 
to an amicable agreement, the details of which were 
not divulged : it appeared, nevertheless, to apportion 4 




Korea to Japan. At any rata Japan annexed Korea **£»«** 


1910 


in 1910 without protest from Russia. The territory 
thus acquired, about twice as large as Ohio and almost three 
times as populous, was valuable not only a* a granary to Japan, 
for Korea is a farming country, but also as a market for Japanese 
goods and a field of enterprise for Japanese capitalists.. In 1913 
some twenty million dollars’ worth of merchandise, cons ti tut 
ing more than half of Korea’s imports, were purchased from 
Japanese merchants. Five banks in Korea had already been 
established by Japanese Capitalists, and promising mines were 
^developed. Koran eras renamed “ Chosen.” 

<&tn : taking leave at % progressive Mule island-empire offlie 
.ISast, It is impossible notto jiak a comparison with d|e island 
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empire of the Wes|. Somewhat superior in area and population 
to the British Isks/ Japan is a.i yet greatly inferior to them 
jtpua hx <*onamic and imperialistic development. The 
Eor^nMMais- Japanese Empire controlled in 1913 a commerce worth 
in* $680,000,009 annually, yet that was le ss than o ne tenth 

^ ; ,hc merchant 

mantle totaled more than two million tons, less than a math 
that of the British Empire; and in territorial expansion Japan's 
lSirpuelsIBut in its infancy, compared to the greatest of modem 
empires. Nevertheless, Japan h*i* made a remarkable begin- 
ning in territorial expansion, in commerce, in shipping, in indus- 
try. Once for all, Japan hu> proved that an Oriental people 
tnay assimilate the material civilization of Europe. In one impor- 
tant respect Japan remains an Oriental nation — in r< ;<ct of 
religion; although by 1905 missionaries had won 6 c jog <on 
verts to Roman Catholic Christianity, 27,000 tw the R u**um 
Orthodox Church, 11,000 to the Anglican Church, and 
to the various Protestant sects, in all about m/.ooo, a mim u tr 
which has since been considerably im r< tM*d. On Cut material 
side, however, Japan is to all intent* and purjnKv** a Koroma;* 
nation; her factories, her discontent* d working < !;lsm ?, her capi- 
talists, her army, her navy, her a eminent, iv r laws - aii 
bear witness to the assimilation ut Western ci cib/aiion m japan. 

RUSSIAN EXPANSION IN \M\ 

In many regions of Asia a n ‘.liana! uwak< nim; like that of 
Japan would be quite midrib!* Fm t \ampk\ in the limitless 
Mirnkm half-frozen tracts of nnrtln m Ada, and in the rugged 
Kf»iit fn« mountain-count ry of ( Yntr.d Aria people s by wander- 
Nl semi-barbarian trib< ,. ih.-rc could J* little csten- 
h&m sion of European d vitiation -xccpt by she deliberate 

°*** a * purpose of some Great J’owcr. In this kind of im- 

periafism - in grwiuaJly conquering and more or less civilizing 
vast stretches if, sparsely peopled territory -Russia stand* 
first. Over the tjjbole of northern ;.jk! west -central Asia, thf- 
Russian tsars liavfgmdually extended their control, thus p*f- 
tiatty compensating themselves in Asia for their failure in Europe 
to gain satisfyipg aiitlets to the seas. Toward two ocean* 
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Russian progress in Asia has been chieily directed: straight 
eastward Russians have marched to the Pacific, occupying 
Siberia and menacing Mongolia, Manchuria, and Korea or their 
way; to the southeast the Russian frontier !nu less rapidly been 
pushed forward, at the expense of Turkey, Persia, and the inde- 
pendent tribes of Central Asia, only to find tin- British Empire 
blocking the path to the Indian Ocean. 

The Russian progress through Siberia to th< Pad tie was 
Begun in 1579, when the first Cossack advent* u , r<>.red the 
Ural Mountains eastward, and it culminated wh< u in occ-jp»n 0 n 
1638 Okhotsk was reached on the .sea ot Okhotsk ^ 
ojjeniug out into the Pacific Ocean. It is nm!L* - her • to ■ [« at 
the story tokl in an earlier chapter. 1 Into the boundr*. t« r- 
ritory thus claimed for Russia flocked roving hands of 
frontiersmen, gold-seekers, fur-hunters, traders, politic a! out- 
law's, and discontented serfs. Siberia, they discovered. wa- net 
a land of “milk and honey.” The north wa-> an inhospitable 
expanse of marshes, frozen in winter; forests of central Siicetia 
might delight the hunter but not the farmer ; and whi!< in the 
south farming was possible, extreme heat in summer and, biting 
cold in winter made life unpleasant. Xor was the Russian 
desire for a Pacific [tort satisfied with Okhot-k. ice-bound, in 
wrinter. Hoping to discover more fertile farm- 1 , nvK and seeking 
for a better sea-port, Russian explorers, ud venture is, and settlers 
began in the seventeenth century to invade the valley of the 
Amur River, in northern Manchuria, which was then^jeld by 
the emperor of China. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
an adventurer planted the Russian flag at th< mouth o? the 
Amur; forts were built along the river’s banks, rnd in iSfio 
China helplessly yielded the whole region p<>rth •• the Amur, 
and in addition the coast province south of tin Amur and east 
of the Ussuri River. At the southern point of her new territory, 
Russia now established Vladivostok, “ Domirulor of the East," 
looking out upon the Sea of Japan. In ? S 75 the island of Sa- 
khalin, to the north of. that tea, was acquired from Japan. 
From Bering Strait in the north to the liord^nrof Korea in the 
south, Russia cont«dlwjt^-^|§c court. 1 
Not yet wei€ the A l^i|tfiuaa tconte#. Phan Siberia they 
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looked longingly southward. K < ■a-.i/|>laiu-huria, and Mongolia, 
if they could be acquired, would vra am .is to the Yellow Sea 
. . .. and to the precious trad* of ( itina. Even before the 
Sooth Wd close of the nineteenth u-ntun K isrian merchants had 
j^” l Ll begun to settle in the of Chiiuse Manchuria. 

After id$5, when Russia inf. nvned t.. keep Japan 
out of southern Manchuria, it appeared ineviiabh that Manchu- 
ria, with its naval base at Port Arthur, and iHeM-'-A Korea also, 
would ultimately fa II under Russian domination j. p* .however, 
by the war of 1004 - nro/, forced the Ru -ian - to r< noun.. Port 
Arthur and Korea. By a dbTerent. route Russia tin •• < *tdi 
•: itt to reach the Yellow Sea. West. <4 Mam burin and south 
-•r •b-.-ria, lay thegr-ut Chino* dep< miumy of Moru - d extend 
-ag t .• »rd to Central Asia, and <.;>iw,»rd almost to die Yellow 
m 1 osi on of Mongolia would bring the 'ben m frontier 

ci< e t , I , ton ir.t > Morgoli 1 Russian ruerch r d Co-v.. h*. 


ju . ar*** i ito the result that in 19; t all Outer «*r \\ • .tern Men* 
lia. ..‘rule *1 it. recognizing Coins ;ts a error*!. !:...! i» < ome pra< 

» Jly a J-fi!' faglpr * torati . in whi. h Russian inert hunt-. w en- 
tree to establish flnur - .rehouses 1 ten pt from 1 u«lo»v Cuo ■> 
While in north, a. Via Russia had bra const, ip'Iv r Metuiyu,' 
her Silrerian front!. 1. far to 1:.. w<\ t and south in ;?.r ration of 
K uwfca tbt Caspian Sea and T’irke-:..!j • >itmr H" j| K us 
Ejtpuaioo sian advan.e had been pur»>i«*<j i 1 >m ;h>- . »• ;r : 554, 
ftaXnwa ''hen Ivan the T*:ri •!<• 4 itin-i in A-t .iklue a foot- 
hold on the Ca-»p;..- S. .4 M.e Ku iuio had been en- 
deavoring to convert the (aspirm rri'o a Ih'd m Ltkv On the 
west of tiie Caspian, the bdib-u .;;»(* a? ;ri ! .c, inhabiting 
the fertile valleys of the Can. i».-no >aCik allegiance fVthe 
shah of Persia, others to rive lurki Is sub. .a i-.-.d during ’ the 
course of the nineteenth cento, y ; ; •riur to rS:'- Iwen * onquered 
.and annexed by Russia, in pit*’ or ;v b*r*.i‘. rest dunce offered 
K the Circassian mountaineers on ti >■ northern *J»»pe <►» the 
Caucasus range. On the eastern d: •< -d t}„. Caspian, Russia 
had also advanced southward, urn'c* i ? im; the shah of Persia 
to renounce his claim to aR territory nut 1 h *>! Ashurada, Adubad, 
and Sarakhs, which throe towns were m mired by Russia in 184*, 
1881 , and 1885 Jtsjwctiveiy. between Russia and the *wtf*ra 
>an there remained only Persia. 


| 
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Persia, the seat of an ancient empire, had b^n for centuries 
an independent Mussulman state, ruled »>y , ur king. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the pressure up>»n Persia > _ tm 
from Russia on the north and from the British .>n the *"*“ 
southeast ever increased. Early in the twentieth century, Ruse 
sian influence seemed to have gained the up]« r hand, inasmuch 
its Russian merchants in Persia were protected i.y a Ra> ^ 
favorable commercial treaty (1902), and Bu-sian *«««•*«» 
capitalists Secured valuable investments i- •* exinsph. Ru- 
siai . jpitalists in 1900 loaned Si 3,000,000 t«. )‘o-.i . Kup- 
ca] u*t.' lists also undertook to construct roads in northwestern 
Persia. I he British merchants, on the other side, who ire.ded 
in southern IV* da and the gulf of Aden, as well as in India, 
feared Je-t Rus 1;. might gain control c»f all Persia and Brian, 
impair their trade. Consequently, British diplomacy 
was set in action, with the resu't that on 51 August. 1907, a 
convention©!; agreement was signed by tlie British and Russian 
governments, whereby the northern half of pJfe wa> assigned 
as Russia’s “sphere of influence,’* and the sotralfeustefn comer 
as that of the British, In the Russian sphere of Influence 
Great Britain would seek no corntnmia! or political concessions *. 
similarly Russia would respect the British region; between the 
two lay a “neutral” rone. At the same time, Ru.»«U recognised 
the spe< ial interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf. 

Meanwhile internal conditions in Persia had l>ecomc alarmingly 
turbulent. Bandits were everywhere, and brigandage was a 
regular business. One shah had been assassinated in Thf p — 
1896. Another, fearing that the patriotic party of mwohition, 
Persian Nationalists would revolt against his absolut- *** 6 1909 
ism, his misgovemment, and his subservience o foreign interests, 
had endeavored to conciliate the Nationalist *. by granting a 
constitution (5 August, 1906) which created a Persian parlia- 
ment or MgUss. 'Hie Nationalists however, remained re- 
calcitrant, and in 1908-1909 engineered a revolution, deposed 
Shah Mohammed Ali Min$, and get up his elevcn-ycar-okl 
son Sultan Ahmad Mint as shah. The new government was 
little better. 'ylt could not prevent Russia from stationing 

1 Actually, only aoa* Sio.oocysoo, W S5 per cent of Oic fate value, waa advanced 

had. 
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ijpysfiA (1911) In the northern Persian provinces of Azerbaijan 
and Jthorasan ; it signed away railway concessions and mixing 
rights (1913) to British and Russian companies ; it j^puld not 
maintain order. Persia fell still more under foreign control 
when in 1912 1913 the government contracted new loans from 
Russian and British capitalists. A few brave souls still dared 
to hope that Persia like Japan would awake from her lethargy 
and embrace Euro[>e;in civilization of her own accord; otlu rs 
deemed such an event imjjossible, since Russian and Briti-h 
Contused interests kept Persia in bondage. Such was th< view 
Rttaaan of Morgan W. Shuster, an American, who acted ar» 
financial adviser to the Persian govcn. iv V.and caused 
a great sensation in ton by dot l.i ting tint triarchy 
and mlsgovemment in Persia were in no slight degree due '<» the 
selfish policies pursued by the British and Ru-dan governments 
with regard to the "weakened, war-cursed tout, try of Per .in." 
Meanwhile. Persia tontinued to Ire a profitable field of invest 
ment for British and Russian financiers, and Rus-ian mer. hant« 
entsii . . nopolize three -fifths of Persia •• f -reign tiaded 

while most of the remainder fell into British bauds 

Itu.-'tan expat) -v, n southward, as a gian.c at the map wi ! ! 
show, was not confined to surrounding the < , t -p*an at.** im.ltrat- 
T % Persia; it*sr»read out eastwir.l into 4 \n:r # ! Asia, 

•jSihT* seeking to reach India and the Arahi.-ui%t l.v c n 
circling; Persia to the eastward. J\ 1 east of Persia 
ftettbtt lay tht' independent, state <■{ Afghani -tan ; to the 
northeast extended the high plateaus of Western 
Turkestan, divided among numerous khan.de> or pett>y»rinri* 
palities, and merging into the mountainous western frontier of 
the Chinese Empire. means oi m< tful diplomacy, and by 
dint of occasional hard fighting, the Russians during the nine- 
teenth century won all of Western Turk* tan for the tsar, in- 
cluding the basins of the Aral Sea and I.ak- Halkash, imlujpag 
a part of Kuidja, appropriate? from ( hint (1881}, attd 
altftching south to Persia and Afghani tan. The %m> tittle 
state* of Khiva and Bokhara, though they an p&on .the map 
td W independent, in reality formed part effiptowian Em- 
fare, the rapid progress of Russia into ( mtraTAria gave the 
'f/' 1 Amounting in ton u- nboui $to apgo#on 
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British in India cause for alarm , for it Iia.fl more than cttce> 
been suggested that from '^juritestan the Russian-, might advance. ' 
southward into Afghanistan and the Punjab. t 0 despoil the 
British of India. The British, therefor. , <». havered to pre- 
serve Afghanistan as a buffer state between t h < • i i empire and that 
of the Russians. After repeated intemmu.ii- in Afghanistan, 
among them the disastrous expedition of 1841 which wa- anni- 
hilated by the Afghans, the British government - ; up in iS8o 
a prince or “ amir " who agreed to let Great Hn in . i.tn.l Ins 
foreign relations. Russian aggression, hov.ev. r. ,..u>mmd u, 
threaten the outlying possessions of the Afghan ;t ,ir h. tin- 
northwest, where Russia captured Merv, Panjdeh .md Ku-hk 
(1885-1887), and in the northeast, where ku-sia gaij.id ;i j«. i- 
tion on the commanding Pamir plateau in 1*05. At last, in 
1907, an agreement was reached, Russia receiving equ.d u<n 
mercial opportunities in Afghanistan while allowing Great 
Britain to control Afghanistan’s foreign affairs, and both Powers 
pronging not to annex or occupy any part of the country, Th >s 
the Russian advance toward the Indian Ocean was block* d L> 
Great Britain, much as in the Far Fast the Russian dcsigrp on 
Manchuria were thwarted by Japan. 

Despke these checks, the achievements of Russia in Asia an 
impressive in their very vastness. In Asia the tssr had gained 
an empire of six million square miles, three tin,.-- the T *,. p 
size of Eurdpean Russia, or equal to all of Kurejn- phj- r in 
two-thirds of the United States. Of this huge teni AsU 
tor\' the immediate value was less imposing. On); two ivr c< nt 
of Turkestan was under cultivation, and the Siberian graimhMs 
were in 1913 less than a tenth as extensive as tho-e of Europt an 
Russia. Nor was the Asiatic empire u^jjgreal commm i.il value ; 
in 1913 the commerce carried on through Russia .- Asiatic frontier 
amounted to loss than $130,000,000. On the other haYtd. it is 
to be observed that Russian colonists, pouring into Siberia at 
rate of 200,000 a year, may well reclaim ereM area>, for 
agriculture ; $&d in both Siberia and Turkestan ri< h mineral 
resources await development* More than a score of staity* 
power factories have already been erected in Tu rkrstati* 
still greater significance for the future h the extension of rail-,, 
ways. The Siberian railway, a tremendous* undertaking* begtial 

, s r ' . - 1 ■ -war? 
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in 1891, no w Haks «$> Moscow and Petrograd with Ykdhrostok, 
Port Arthur, and Fekin. Another great Russian railway |my. 
: «*e» 'Turkestan, sending off unfinLUed shoots toward Bait 
in Afg ha nist an arid toward Chinese Sin-kiang. Still further 
extensions ofthe Russian railway system into Persia and across 
Mongolia arid already in project. And railways, be it ever re- 
membAed, are the arteries ot trade and the sinews of empire. 

1 ; SURVEY OF THE JU\ \L EMPIRES IN THE FAR EAST 

Thusiar we have seen how one ancient empire - -the Chinese 
began to crumble away, how another Asiatic empire — the 
'impwta&m Japanese — awoke to greatness; how an enormous 
te Aai* and Russian empire expanded over northern and Central 
*** Asia. The other great empire in Asia — the British 
will be reserved for special treatment in a following chapter. 1 
At flu’s point, therefore, we may conveniently pause to survey 
the extent and position of these and lesser empires, - French, 
Dutch, German, American, and Turkish. — in the Far East on 
-the eve of the outbreak of the Great War (August, 1914). 

Greatest in territorial extent was the Russian Empire, sweep- 
ing from the Ural Mountains east to Bering Si gait and the 

R| | . Pacilic, its northern borders w ashed by the icy waters 
. of the \ relit Ocean, its sou; hen frontier bordering 

on Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Afghanistan, Persia', anti Turk- 
ish Armenia. For the future expansion of that mighty empire, 
Outer Mongolia and northern Persia were already marked. 

Predominant in southern Asia anti Australasia was the British 
Empire, beside whose wealth the bleak plains of Russian Siberia 
a. muk aiirank - “ to insignificance T o Great Britain belonged 
the populous peninsula of India, reaching northward to 
the Him a l ayas, with the Ganges \ alley on the east, the T nd t ts on 
the west. To the west of India lay Bal uchis t an , partly ap- 
propriated ; Afg hani stan, still half independent; and a “sphere 
of influence” in southeastern Persia. To the north, British 
merchants and British influence were penetratingJthe mountain 
principalities of Nepal and Bhutan, and crossing ,fl® Himalayas 
into Tibet To the east, Burma had been mxv 60 i&\ the Feder- 
. A; * See below, j,p. 66»-67#, " 1 ' 
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*' tted Malay States were under British protection ; and Jjh« 
Straits Settlements, at the southern tip of the Malay peninsula, ! 
cttegtoanding the busy strait of Malacca, belonged to t|ie British^ 
crown. In China, the British posseted Hongkong, leased 
Wca-hai-wet, and regardgtethe Yangtsze valley as a British 
“sphere of influence.” wHRhold also had been gained in Arabia 
at Aden. Of Mauds, the British possessed Ceylon, northern 
Borneo, a third of New Guinea, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania, not to mention a host of smaller on*. 

Much smaller were the Asiatic possessions of Frame In 
India, France still held five of her forma- trading posts - Pon- 
dicherry, Karikal, Chandamagar, Mahf, and Yanaon fnaeh 
— aggregating 196 square miles. The chief French col- ” 
ony, comprising the eastern half of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
was IndoChina. The five states of Indo-China - Amiam. Cam- 
bodia, Cochin-China, Tonkin, and Laos - were more thar 
equal in area to the mother-country and were governed by a 
French governor-general, who, with the aid of some 10,000 
European soldiers, kept the native population in order. Through 
the bank of Indo-China, with an authorised capital of 36,000,000 
francs, French investors were engaged in financial, commercial, 
industrial, and mining enterprises. To the west of Indo-China 
lay the independent state of Siam, squeezed in as a buffer state 
between British Burma and French Indo-China Northward 
there might be room for expansion, especially since France al- 
ready occupied the port of Kwang-chow Wan on lease from 
China. 1 

The Dutch colonial empire — transferred from the Dutch 
East India Company to the government in 1798 — had suffered 
considerable losses during the Revolutionary and Na- Dj>tch 
poleonic Wars, but still embraced a number of large 4 
and valuable islands lying southeast of Asia.* Java alone was 
almost four times larger than Holland and -imported more than 
four times the population ; Sumatra was larger than California, 
Celebes than Nebraska ; 'Mo ntana might be placed within the 
Dutch portfcfr of New Guinea; and Borneo (of which the 


1 Fmnceid * tke bland* of New Caledonia and Tahiti in the Pacific. 

■ * To these pwwwnea near the Ariatk continen t mast be added the few reroaro- 
l»K Dutch holding* in the New Warid Butch Guiam and Curacao. 

wh~ n — a q „ 
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' British owned only the northern coastland) was larger ^than *3 
¥mm. OS the total population of the islands, about equal 
to that, of Fiance, only some 8c ooo were Europeans. , Spicer 
coffee, cinchona, tobacco, sugar, ad indigo made the Dutch 
East Indies exceedingly valuable possessions, and their coni- 
merre amounted in 1913 to more than $475,000,000. Although 
the Dutch imposed no burden on traders of other nations, 
Dutch merchants were able to monopolize the bulk of this lucxa- 
' tive trade. 


Comparatively a newcomer, Germany had gained on the 
continent of Asia only 200 square miles about the bay of Kiao 

a g,, ebau in China. There the Germans had constructed 

a model town, a huge dr) dock, and first class fortifica 
turns. Obviously Kiao-chau rould be valuable only as a naval 
base, as a port (its commerce in 1913 exceeded $50,000,000;, ami 
as a center from which German influence might radiate in the 
Chinese province of Shan-tung. In the Pacific Ocean Germanv 
had acquired the Bismauh Arcbi]>elago (1884b the Marshall 
Islands (1885), the Caroline Islands (1899). the 1 ’dew Inlands 
(1899), the Marianne or Ladronc Islands' ( and two m 
the Samoan Islands (1890;, --all little bet; r than coating 
stations. Much more important was Kaiser Wilhelms Land, 
the northeastern section (70,000 square miii .4 New Guinea, 
which was annexed to German; at the same time that Great 
Britain annexed the southeastern third of the island ^1*84;. 
At that time the island was quite wild and peopled by brown* 
skinned, frizzly -haired savages. Kaiser Wi!h< 1 ms I.and was 
given in charge to a German commercial company, which not 
only developed a promising commerce and introduced cotton and 
tobacco-growing, but received from the German government 
$100,000 when in 1899 the company surrendered its administra- 
tive powers. In 1913 the German Empire was paying some 
$400,000 a year to defray the cost of government in New Guinea 
and neighboring Islands. 

WMIe disavowing any intention of gaining a Far Eastern 
empire, the United States of America had as a matter j$ fa# 
gained colonial possessions in the Far East. The Hawaiian Is* 

talk* 

;■ > I 


. t ^ Eweptinf Gwuo, the ki*»i of the group, which was ceded hy Spate 
Sut# ItBgS)* > 
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lands in the ndd-Ridfic, acquired in 1898, were a stepping slope 

to other tiny islands or “coaling stations” in the Pacific, a*^ 

finally to the Philippine Islands, taken from Spain by 

the war Of 189$, Over eight million native Filipinos, 
mostly Christians;' the United States government forcibly ex- 
tended its power, after two years of continuous lighting. In 
order to preserve f-hg democratic traditions of the United .States, 
in 1907 a Philippine Assembly was instituted , but it- upper 
chamber was appointed by the United States go*, mment, and, 
although the lower chamber was supposed to be repreentative, 
It was elected by 100,000 voters out erf a population of 8 000,000. 

It was often declared in the United States that eventually 
the Filipinos would be granted their independence ; on t! •• other 
hand it may. Itis observed that the American merchants, who 
in 1913 possessed the lion's share ($52,000,000) of Philippine 
trade, would not lightly renounce their profits in order to gratify 
the Filipinos’ desire for independence. To these merchants, 
and to tbpae WSb engaged in Chinese commerce, might fee 
ascribed the growth of an imperialistic spirit which regarded 
the Philippines as an American colony, demanded protection 
for “American interests” in the Far F.a>t, and insided that 
China should haw an “open door” to merchants of all nations, 
especially to those of the United States. 

Finally, it is not inappropriate here to 1 all attention once more 
to the fact that the imperialistic ambitions of Western nations 
inevitably . conflicted with the national sentiments of Ail _, L 
Asiatic peoples. The Japanese, tremendously patriotic, 7 
had made sufficient progress in the arts of peace and of war to 
repel aggression. The Chinese resented but were scarcely able 
to prevent attacks on their territory and intci n-reru e with their 
liberty; and the party of progress and reform in China, which 
would fain emulate Japan, found its • .t.4: of renovatmg China 
enormously increased by the vexatious interference of Euro- 
pcan capitalists, who insisted on supervising < "hinese finances, 
and by the attempts of European diplomats to detach China’s 
outlying provinces. Persia, too, was held more or less in lead- 
ing-strings, or rather in harness, by Russia ami Great Britain. 
The insignificant states of Siam, Nepal, Bhutan, Afghanistan* 
and Oman, while retaining nominal independence, hid mostly 
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falteri under European influence. Last of mil, 

to be forgotten, was the Ottoman Empire in Aria, in- 
cluding Asia Minor, reaching c;i>t through Armenia £nd Kur- 
distan ^ provinces of Russia, extending 

down the vi&y of the FupUr a. to the Pepian Gulf, ancl 
stretching another arm southward <> include Syria and Pales- 
tineahd the eastern shore of the Red Sea, thus half encircling 
thfr desert plateau of Arabia, which was jHN*plcd by independent 
ahd yeuudering tribes. The southern end of the Arabian penin- 
sula, it may be remarked, from Aden (which the British occupied 
in 1839) to Oman, was regarded as a British 4 'sphere of influenced* 
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mocracy ; a Study of the Relation of (h}"** ' intent ; » Pi&pk, Equality bt» 
fare ike Line, and Other Tenth j !)• < \r& >\ to Ok !h rands of a Vigorous 
Portion Policy and Other DcruttC d Imperial [hor-nion (1899); W (\ 
Webster, A General History of C emmet e t \ - 1 j . W Root , Crtmiat / arijfs 

(1906), good for the study of coi^ni d < .r omi 5 ; H. C. Morris, The His- 
tory of CabnisoHon, * vote. <iqc * 1 <*» v^auo ‘ < mprehaisive outlii.c ; 

&A.¥atfl t Tke Rise#/ Rail-Pw' MVe,*/ ^nest, tS$S^ipt4 
>.JL 'G. Kelfer. CafamzeUbn, a Stud the Founding of $t» Societies (tyod) ; 
i'M, B. Synge, A Book of Distant \ . the flvt<*v vf tfw World's Exploration, 
from fkt Earliest Times to the vmlin? of ih> South P 1 $ {19m) ; Alexander 
Supao, Die farritorkk Entwkklung d< r i, < n A (1906), a brief 

German survey : Vrit Vatettf in, Jcsr A r «nw# (1915), another 
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Dc la colonisation dm k* Mo&mes, 6th e< i , 2 vols, (1908), i, 

standard French history; Mid, particularly for Britan imperialilm m the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, commit the bibliography appended to 
Chapter XXIX, below. For the Rfction of Protestant tensions io impe- 
rialism see the important work o! J. S. Dennis, Christian It fauns and 
Social Progress, 3 vols. ( 1 ^ 7 - 1906 ), and the suggestive survey ‘ R E. 
Speer, Missions and Modern History, a Study of the Miubnur, Aspects of 
seme Great Moments of tke Nineteenth Century, » voh : 1 ■ the Cath- 

olic Encyclopedia contains a vast amount of reliable information on die 
similar relationship of Roman Catholic missions. 

The Far Eastern Question. General. C. D Hazen, Europe shu t rSi ; 
(rpto), ch. XX*, a dear political outline; Cambridge Modern lltslorg, VoL 
XI (1909), ch. xxviii, on China and Japan from 1815 to 1*7 «. Vol XII 
(1910), d». *va-*ht, cm the Far East, the regeneration of Japan, . • he 

Russo- Japanese tyar ; Histoire ginbrak, Vol X, dt. xxvii, **vi V XI, 
ch. xx. Vol. XII. ch. xuvi xxv , Sir R. K. Dougla*. Europe and the I ar 
East, ijopr-tptyf, new ed rev. and cont. by J. H U ngford (1913J, the 
Loti historical summary Edouard Driault, L*t question d'cxtrtrrr •’ v . cat 
. (u joS), an admiraidc French boob, stating the question dearly and fairly 
P. S. Retnsch, InSdUttud and PoUiical Currents m the Far East (wit, 
devoted largely Co educational afad political mifters in ('him and japan 
T. F. Millard, America and the Far Eastern Question (1900), an examinatinp 
of those dements ia the Eastern Question whih seemed to concern the 
United State#; Pierce Leroy- Beaulieu. The Awakmtn, ■>, the East — 
Siberia, Japan, China, Eng. turns, by Richard Davey (igoo), a readable 
narrative; Alexis kraum, Tke Wt East: its U:sU vs and its Questions, 
ad ed. (1903), with appendix of important <k»< uroents ; G. X. C (EariS 
Cuncou, Problems of the. Far East, rev. ed. (1896). a well-known work oa 
Japan, Ch>n >, .md Korea; Lancelot Lawton. Empires of the Far East, a 
Study of Japan and of her Cobnut! Possessions, of China and Manchuria, 
and of tite ToUiieai Questions at Eastern Asia and the Pacijic. 2 vol-* (>912). 

China. The bent introduction to tire study of Chino is aherde.' in the 
writings of H. A. Giles, a very eminent authority on all thing.* Gi«, 

I China and the Chinese (1902), China and the Manchus (191 i\ an a 7 hr , 
■ Cmlisatien of CMgr (1911) in the “Home University Library'.'’ Brtei 
bttt already out-of-date histories we those of E. H. Parker, China, her 
History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, from the Earliest Times ia the Present 
Da, (j 001), and Sir R. K. Dougina, of China (tooi t tn the “ Story t 

ot the Nations *’ Series. Special studies off important! 11 . B. Morse, l he 
International Relations of the Chinese Empire : the. Fermi *>/ Conflict, 1834- 
I&60 (1910) j’ Henri Cordier, hm txptdiHtns is Chine de i$i 7 ~ 5 $ ei & 
i860: histoire diplomatu/ve, notes et documents, * vols. (1905-1906), and, 
by the same author, a famous French student of Qu languages and history 
of the Oriental peoples, Histoire dm niatims de la < ' ure. lex puissances 

oeddeutaks, 3 vols. (tqot-ipoa^ covering the period iwm >h 9 i to 1902, 
J, 0 . P. Bland and E, B ac kh o us e , China mitr HttpMmpress Domger, btit.g 
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Hut History of the Life and Times of Isii H si (sato ) ; P, W. Sergeant, The 
Great Empress Domger of China (loiv ) . W F. Manru* (editor), Memoirs 
of Am FfVm w 1 J Bung-Chant (191O. hut not very informing; 

Vladimir ipsaid,). The Clina-Jap., tr '1805;. A R. Coiquhoun, Onto 
in ftmstornuUion (1808); P: FI. Ucme-n.s, An Outline of the Polities and 
Diplomacy of China and Ok Powers, t s, )4 •'<*>■? O915), an admirable re- 
view of -be causes and suppression of the Boxer Rebellion ; several memoirs 
of missionaries, in China, such as A. J. Brown. New Form in Old Om§ 
(19 04), A* H, Smith, China in Convulsion, 2 vols (igot^; lUid W* A* 
Martin v The Awakening of China i >o,) t H. B. Morse, The Trade and 
Administration of the Chinese Empire, new. ed. (19*3), & useful work bjr a 
Commisslofier of Customs for the Chinese government; V H* Kent* The 
Passing af the Manckus (101 r. a history of the outbreak of the republican 
rcvidution related with grea 1 airness, J O. P Bland. Recent E:mts and 
Present Pot kies in China (un 2): J b. Thompson, i hma Retrial ionised 
(1913); James Can die and C. S. Jones, Sun Vat Sen and the Auwkening 
of China * {1012); Ednvr t Rottach, L i ( hint *n rfaiution (1014)* t'se- 
ful for most recent cvuits in r hina is 1 he China Ytar H> ok, by H. T, 
M. Bel! and H» G. W Wood head icgz 2 sqq .). 

Japan. The best genera! history in English is that of F. Brmkky and 
Baron Kikuchi, A History of the Japanese People from / ,< Early* tt Times 
H the End of the Meijt Era t uy, e *, containing* as apfMndi. vs, Che Japanese 
Constitution o; ihHo, the Angl< ►•Japanese Agreement ui uyt.z astd the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. Briefer and less satisfactory hist< nes u;c those 
J. H Longford, The Evolution M Japan roiih and David Murray, 
The Storv of . f q pan j 19 0 % ) in the *“ >.-ry of the Nation* ' Series. V. F 
Griffis, M atthew CawraTih Perry; a f ypucti . ! <,n Saved f \ fleer *1887! 

is an interesting biography of th Amc* ; ian who M opened up ff Japan, 
On Japanese government ; Toyokh h? Kcnaga The i 'onsttiutima! Develop- 
ment of Japan, (i%gi hne Inst tobrl> , \\ S. Reins* b f In- 

tellect 1* and Political Currents tn (fa l >r P> d • tom, inti tiding an ui client 
chapter on political partus and r-a-lljumi arv emnscm in Japan; 
Japanese Document,, C' r / AS Jk pushed by the Asiatic 

Society of Japtfia (*$14), presenting Lnghsh tran 4 .au*ms of all the caaenttal 
documents — Son^, ordn.ame* rv*'ripu — for t be hklory 
of the triniftilll fpam the feudal to the modern and ref ircneMativ r ^tem; 
Tbfaphile GoU'S, Etui SUt Ui I .,’.<;/(//( >nr { hiilique S du JjpW t'lQOj). 
Discussion of social and poliiu ai life . G. VV. Kn<>x, Japanese Life in Town 
and Crumby (1904); W. E. Griffis. Ike Mikado ,* Empire, totii <•<!. (100.)), 
ami, by tbe sane author, gke Japanese Nation m Evolution: Stefs in the 
Progress of a Great PeopU (*907) ; H» nr, Dvcr. Japan in World Polities 
(tQOtfii Count Okums («fitor). Fifty Yea, > of Xm Japan, Eng. tran*. ed, 
by M. B. Hui*h, a vnls. (1900), an c !( ..yU*jf>cdk work pr^iared by foremost 
native authorities. An dalw»oic hisiory ,-i Jnf&n is now (igt6) in prepare' 
lion, by James Murdoch, of which two volumes have appeared — Vol. 1 , 
From tit* Origins to Us Arrival of the Portuguese in 1542 (1910), and Vot IL, 
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Thi Century of Early Foreign Intercourse, i >./.? t6zj < xr>o 7 ) ; another im- 
portant histoly is that In French, by the M;u<pk de La Mazdifre Le 
Japan: fmtoirc & cmlistMion, 5 voir. (iqoj~u)to<, from «arUcst times to 
*9*0. Useful for most recent events in Japan h Tin jr.pt * V ‘<,,r Book 
(1905 sqq.). 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1 * 04 - 190 $. Kaaichi Vai a, Ik Rum- 
Japanese Conflict ^ its Causes and Issues (1904), an ut ,Lru statement, 
favorable lo the Japanese : A. S. $eralicy, The InUnu Jm J J.rx and 
Dtphnuuy of the Musso- Japanese Woe {1906); Chartt* ko* Jh Pam* 
Japanese War, 1904- /pc>5, VoL I ftyta) ; A. ML (wnioa K -.opatkin, 
TkiJRussian Army and the Japanese War, parti?! fc ? Iran- ! ; \ li 
tinifeay, 2 .vols. (1909), the apology of the Russian •" nu.Mier , >ax hr 
Hamilton, A Staff Officer's Scrap-Book during tk f'< hpatu** H :r 
2 vob O905 "iijo?) ; The Russo-Japanese War r prepare. \,* HLn 
S ection ot the German General StaiT and translated into 1 iy ; k^ri 
von Donat, 5 vok in 6 (1908-1910), "a technical and truly ; . uur.u-ir u 
work 

Russia in Asia. F. 1 L ^krinc, The Expansion of Russia vl t* ; ; . 
an accurate survey of ’he Russian advance In Asia since 181 > : J H. K 

1 he Development of tk European X alien t, / fy>- / 900, Vo! 11 (1905 
ch. ii, u‘i, lx, on the Central Asian Question, the Afghan anti Turkoman 
campaigns, and Russia in the Far East, ; 4 ^. F. Wngh*, Aiial # .. Ruujfl< 

2 vols (1902C a standard work on the gec^rdpTiL L socim fehd political 

organization of the Russian conquests and i*< m«iuw».v; Altai* K raussc, 
ftimia *w * 4 rw. a Rc< ard and a Study, ijj V ; < 1890k a severe r diet- 

meat of Russian parties and methods; Vladimir i pseud. \ Ruvtni on the 
Pacific, and the Siberian Kaihcny ( 1*899) i Alfred Ramtaud, if 4 c Expansion 
of Russia : Problem of the East and Problems of the Far East, id ed (1904) , 
J, F* Baddcley, The Russian Conquest of the Caucasus (1908); H* (i C, 
Ptrry-Aymmgh and R, B. Otter* Ram, With the ku^Lms in Mon folia 
(1914) ; Armin \ irabery, IV t stern Culture m Ed stern Lands: a Comparison 
of thi Methods adopted by England and Russia in the Xfiddb East 6). 

Miscellaneous, On French Indo-Chin** J. C». Scott, Frann and 
Tongkmg: a N art alive of the Campaign of 1SS4 and the, Ooupatum of E uriher 
India ( 1885 ); J, M, A. de Lancssan, La colonisation p witiisr rn huh- 
Chine ( 1895 ); Albert Cai&man, V oeuvre de la France an Tonkin 1 1906 k 
On Persia : P Im M. u SylWL4 Bist^ry of Persia, 2 vote (rgKk an twlknt 
account by one thoroughly familiar with present day Persia ; \\ . M Shuster. 
The Strangling of Perm: a Record of European Diplomacy and Oriental 
Inirtgue (1912) ; E. G Browne, The Persian Revolution J igo^tpo# (1910), 
»xxl also, incidentally, bn tKe^uifelJrRewluiion . : me* For the 
Ottoman Empire, see bibliography appended to Chapter XXVI, above, 

*° r o _ _ *a Aria consalt the btbriOsraiihv accompanying 

Chapter XXIX, below. 
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Chrbtiai' missionaries. me r> ia . ra i>kiity with which - 

^ mh ^’T r tSi £*£X^**w»j5^ 

these t3*u&sanes of W*. * . monies of til# CkS&tik* 

f c& L t at- 

furagsbed the theme ot ~~ missionaries, rapitafisHU, 

SV Amt to Amerffca, 
settkrs, and soldiers, f m0T( . than three venturi**, 

which has baen kaowQ to £« ¥' « 1 ^ Ht4l f U . rnM w«i 

■^^J2!SJSSlS3i ««»» w 

« . 1 * 


Jt* 



tHE EtHROPEANIZATK )N OF AMERICA 
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9 *P m w$tr& 


Ae »U»y o( America no ket b»» 
flat whereaa to .he yea, .500 «*«» 

neats were inhabited by tribes o{ »«»*“ 
iZLns ” some of whom were savages toammf w 
wikkrncss, some wen c-mnibals, white 
priauftve habits dwelt in w«U Jwrtt J*****^ 

id the same two continent* peopled by cw « 

in manners, in culture, in language, 

St-rt. Ibe New Wutid has become a, m* 
'&S £ hr ££ a * t America »*«,« -WgM- 
cone' by hundreds of thousands to make the* 
to create a NearEngJaad'Ott"#* ;WS#t?irP 
Similarly, thePrenc: 


I’m *Kew France,” or a." 
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Its result-- arc i familiar s stofy. (i >>U oi ■ ,, <; r „ a! 
Lake-; was established a British dominie ,iih t : lW: 

millions of English-speaking inhabitant •«,*, 

1,800,000 speaking Lunch, and only about o; . ) £. e ; u 

filed thousand re j-rt.-t'Ot drives of tin Irxli.1: ; ; Colon o-.j 
ifom whom the country had been tak<o. ! i 
country south of the Great L b.- . and norih of the ;,ui e M «. 
was settled by men ot many mb bn* --thru* -Wet, ^ 

Se rde;;. Dutchmen, Scotchmen, and En«e e.uncn , Lit'-* it 
recede ed millions of negro slave* fto'u Afri>e «nd 
fcpn* t i-nnany, Ireland, Italy, Poland, H >!« i! . : Scendina.. 
and Gn.- < ■* ; y> 1 it was united urb-’r o ■ u - * ■ ■ *nvrt: ,0 
am.! its many races wort* fu;ad into <■“' -'•■•*'■ a nation ; >re 

• 'ominantlv English in »pc«*ch. custor . ■ 1 a a I he 

easterh fortiori of .South America, one** a > ■ «.j !‘- r w.u\, 

* email**! Portuguese in culture, although \ . \\ *t b< - ,rsu- 

i !>• separate nation of Brazil. (4} The , -« f •, \« \ World,. 

mehtdiuK Mexico, < entral America, hum of t,, A,--* l? jA$. 
and all of South Arm rica except Brazil and Cuke : * . > olo- 
in/ed by Spaniards ; and its Indian {jyjnd 1 ion for th< most part 
Iks ;une Catholic Christian and mingled with the -> punish 
Spanish America togetljeit with Brazil, tli«t 5 wirly all ot 
th* Nuw Work! s*»um.^3^'hortls latitude . ~ inherited ‘'Lath:" 
or ••Romance*’ languages (Spanish and Po: tunics. • . ejsWr.i e*i 
the faith of the Roman Catholic or Latin t i. h. and. Jim- 
fore, has been aptly stylcdf America. ' )W a.- franc*. 

Belgium, Spain. Portugal, and Italy t«,i. b.Gc Save bee;: 
designated ••Latin Europe." 

liie achievement ot th® okl cojonhh-i.’ ,*t •, nc sureeqth. 
Seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries was, bricts, . to plant' m 
America of! -shoots of Eurapsaa nations. I ’i «•- TtMK««r 
cut are the fruits of the neW tmpcrhWm u>f tb t- m »u a— i 
essence of modem impcrialean is the que-t of protit *“ ***““ 
able investments for capital, rathe* titan ot farms and new homes 
for settlers. What fruits this new imperialistic movement of the 
last half-century may have bawiB Ament* and what may be 


twill* ^, the BriU * i> &M|k rre«m »*•■ 


5a die Mtanrias 
■ .’•.A ijkiMriwirrtii lay 
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the outstanding features of the histories of the several European- 
American nation^, we &hal) attempt concisely to indicate. 1 

As regards thef United States, mention may here be made 
only el three significant features . territorial expansion, economic 
Tmiwirt expansion, and the boimnings of world imperialism. 
***** The course of territorial expansion was amazingly 
HU tepid. The United States which in 1783 won inde- 
StaM«. pendence from Great Britain, spread westward into 
**“*"****,. the broad plains of the Mississippi (purchased from 
France in 1803), annexed Florida in 1821, took possession of 
Texas in 1845, acquired undisputed possession of the Oregon 
country in 1846, and (1848- 1S5O wrested from Mexico 1 that 
expanse of territory which now constitutes the states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Arizona. New Mexico, and a part of 
Colorado. Into the fertile plains of the Middle West, and on to 
the wonderful gold-lands of the Pat iric ■. oa-t du.u-d westward :t 
constant stream of caravans, until front the V Lin tic u> the 
Pacific was one nation. Many of the Indians w> rc killed, man) 
succumbed to the white man’s ‘fire water,” and most df the 
rest were cooped up in reservations. 

Meanwhile, since 1830, McCormick reapers, Meant railways, 
iron foundries, and cotton factories had been working mightily 
to expand the industries of the growing nation and to 
ttWslmT link together its extensive ami diversified territories, 
lotto* is o>« A never-failing influx of immigrants from Europe 
furnished an abundant supply of cheap -labor for 
the new factories and mines. Fortunes weje made 
almost overnight, millionaires appeared, then muiti-millibnoires. 
The United States emerged in ilu second half of the nineteenth 
century as agreat industrial nation, with infant industries grow- 
ing togigaatic proportions with business men seeking the most 
profipAih investment for vast masses of capital. As in European 
tnbUits certain types of business men had raised tike cry for 
hil&laKsm^fm also in the United States there began to be heard 
ACfan&or loir jfe* acquisition of new territories. The near otpan- 

» Ifl i HlKt to the BritiA p owrarf ffat in Amain wffl btaarfttod to ffcb chapter, 

Molwn gUfcr Chapter XXIX. 

, ‘A mmS'M® of the territory war puiefaucd a rSjj,kot dWfM#irp*M»iw» 
Ufcwfrca Mate fa? tfeaihr «f 
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sion was trot to be a matter of colonizing lawk adjacent to the 
United States, but of acquiring tfistint possesion - in a climate 
which rendered extensive European utilization w-nx- difficult. 

Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867, wa- thv. first distant 
territory to be annexed, but can hardly be la Lee the beginning 

of imperialism, for Alaska became a genuine colon v 
with white men m the majority. The real start v . state, ana 
made in 1898. In that year the ^United State® ,0.- 
nexed the Hawaiian Islands, lying some 2000 rrtiicr - .tf npt l * h8nl 
the western American coast and constituting a con verm- -nition 
on the way to the Far East. In that year also the United States 
made war on Spain, with the result that in 1898 Spain was forced 
to cede Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippine Islands t >.»e 
United States, and to withdraw from Cuba. At ore stroke th 
United States became a power in the West Indies and in the Far 
East. 


The government at Washington now took new interest in 
Chinese affairs, asserted that for American commerce an “ open 
door ” in China must be maintained, and that the 
Chinese Empire must not be dismembered. The sut«*a 
acquisition in part of the Samoan Islands (1899-1900) 
still further strengthened the position of the United ww 
States in the Pacific. With ever greater ardor imperialist' 
demanded that the United States should protect " her interests 
in the Pacific,” that she should retain the Philippines as the 
nucleus of a future empire in the Far East, that she should enter 
unreservedly into the costly game of imperialistic rivalry and 
wor{d politics. 

While acquiring new domains for herself in the Far East, the 
Uni ted States con tinued to deny th? right oi European ■ 
nations to acquire new territory in the Western Hem- Doctrine 
isphere. This policy had been formulated in 1823 by 
President Monroe, who declared that the American con- * , 

tinents were “henceforth not to be considered as sub- ****** * 

jects for future colonization by any European Powers.” 

The famous Monroe Doctrine 1 was first designed to pfe- 


_ 1 See stove, pp- «S f- It wsereaaaerted la an emphatic manner by President 
Chwdaad to otdw to prmnt alleged Britiah encroachment onjfee Vmtm etoa 
frontier of British Guiana {1895), \ 
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vatt tide re-^^nest of the Latin-Amcrican cotenkt which had 
revolted froiin Spain . 1 Subsequently while the pwrawsd 
continued to pose as die benevolent protector of the weaker 
nations in tihe New Iflbrld. business men of the United States 


invested oyer more heavily in Latin- American countries, buying 
bonds' of *JN 1 caragua , obtaining possession of Mexican silver- 
jinfraes, building up huge business enterpriscs^such as the banana 
trade in Costa Rica, and purchasing broad plantations, as in the 
tobacco-lands of Cuba. Their business activities and their 
claims as creditors inevitable involved these business men in 
L*tm-Amerkan politics, and. in order to protect their property 
mm rioters or insurgents, they had frequently to call ufxrn the 
navy and army of the United States. For example, in 191 5 
1914, when revolutionary disorders menaced their property in 
Mexico, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, American investors 
■insistently demanded that United States warships and soldiers 
f jbe sent to “restore order'' in the troubled states. In Cuba, 
%hidh after the Spanish -American War of 1898 was created a 
republic under American protection, the United States not only 
^stepped in {1906) to prevent a revolution but actually governed 
|hc island for three years. Again, in Nicaragua, where New 
Vork bankers had heavily invested, the United States established 
a virtual protectorate. 

Even more significant was the toicUv.etion of the Panama 
canal The right to dig a canal * across the istjmms of Panama 
‘Th* Panama had been acquired from the republic M Colombia by a 

t i* French syndicate, which offered in 1903 to sell its 

uipment and right of way to the United States for $40,000,000. 
,fo this arrangement the Colombian government refused Its 
assent (tips), thus blocking the whole project. Then suddenly 
a revolution broke out on the isthmus of Panama against Colom- 
bia, a revolution which the United States warships prevented 
Colomhia from crushing, and which resulted in the establishment 


’ It was>«bo directed against the further extension southward of the Ruaaurn 
territory (4 Alaska. -« 

*By the CJaytOa-Bulwer tree tv (1850) ue United State* and Gmt Britain 
had agreed sot to construct any canal ln-twecn the Atlantic and ftwtet oceans 
except as a jotoMsMprise; da* treaty was superseded in 1901 by duBwAnOtt- 
fwte treaty, wfckjtensWiri the United State* alone to construct a canal, but pro- 
vided that the canal Should fie open to ediijr* of aB natkna on equal terra*. 
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of * diminutive JNwnj* under the protection o$m 66 

United State*. From. th® ‘cepuhlk th- United States 
immediately obtained^ coveted can.il /.<‘v for the sum of 
$to,ooo,ooo and an fynasi paymt^ »t of $.•50.0.0. Work on the 
canal, begun in i9^ r |fe^pce<lt • rapidly th. in 1914 all was 
complete. By controlling t’ anal, the ltd ted States had 
given to world commerce a' ! 4 valuable diort-cut from the 

Atlantic, to the p a ^fie ; toot in admiring the ,«•' ie\i-;in-nt it is 
well to remen'^j. that the canal was also design* d u, facilitate 
the passage oi . -^erici 1 " warships to the Pan—* v. a of a war 
in the Far Ka V *4 . posacwwion o' the canal still further evited 
the ambition *•* *aincrican imperialists for v." "Mndi/rment in 
Central America, that the republic of Ci. 4 on.oia r«--entfuHy 
r*'gurded the United States as having encouraged, if not 1 •. having 
instijs "ted, the secession of Panama, and that the canal had cost 
the taxpayers of the United Slates almost $400,000,000. 

' Che Latin-Ameriran states developed less rapidly than their 
great northern neighbor, for they were handicapped by three 
circumstances : (1) there were not enough European skrmm 
settlers in Latin America; (2) for this and for geo- 
graphic reasons, Latin America was saddled with a us* 
undi d aristocracy : and (j) lacking capital, as well as A “* rie * 
;*opulaiion, much of Latin America became financially dependent 
upon Europe and the United States. These llirec conditions 
deserve a f loser aiu-ntion. 


Once again let it be repealed, not seMfers seeking homes had 
come in the sixteenth and seventeenth cem ones to Spanish and 
Portuguese America, but missionaries seeking 1 onv < rts, 
adventurers seeking wealth, and soldiers of fortune JwpM 
eager for glory. The soldiers bad performed a num- CotoaUfom 
her of brilliant exploits in the sixteenth century, suih 
as the. conquest of Mexico and the conquest 0/ Peru, 
earning fame by tlieir hardihood and shame for their cruelty, 
the adventurers had acquired rich gold and silver mines in 
which they compelled unwilling natives to work, and fertile plan- 
l ..ions which were often cultivated by negro skives imported 
fiom Africa. The miarionarfes, on the mother hand, with tee aid 
of higher t „ shield the Indians 
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missionary zeal that the hulk of the natives had embraced the 
Roman Catholic Christian faif^rc ( k of the converted Indians 
bad even attained the dignity jp" ,t .aim in’f? Catholic Church — 
Saint Rose of Lima ; many hj * ’ ted, ,dpg with the religion 
of the white man, his mann' 1 ~ custoir s * “d had inter- 
married freely with the Span if p ortu ^jese , others had 


remained half-savage and we 


half-heui te< * Christians ; 




•s 


: id ui re n. t 
.. tM, .vt 
'i' or tits in 


still others were complete savages. tin tamable an$ These 

fac S, already familiar to u?. have once rr\? j*<en rehearsed 
because they explain a fundanenta! feature- ./ bn American 
society, ~ the existence uf haltrivir >. . „ t Indian lower 

rla#-*-'- side by side wid hi V-, <i\iii/.cd up|3t>^a> lasses of pure 
European, or more mqut .i'y, ui n i\< d di-< < 

That the Spaniard- o'-, > an. '■ tin- .V 
inferior in culture to th<- ! ’ ,d'--- ■ .4 •: i: - . * 

Ba romn ma > “der from tin tax'- that ; < 

Culture in America were founded b, the Spa; . ds, :s u the first 
printing-press in the New World was . t up til M»\xk -> 
(1535), that even lx- fore 1800 astri»tom-n.i •>» Mt W • 
City had won world wide fame In art, tn literature, m archi- 
tecture, in all the graces and rciinements uf polite • k u 'v Latin 
America has given proof of a high decree of civilization. Put 
the comparatively large proportion of ign -mnt nar> *s and 
shiftless negroes in Latin-Am» ri. ao countries o;»erat’ J to re 
tard political and economic progr -• 

In achieving political imh f*endi ocer f t example, the JLitin- 
American nations lagged behE-l :he Ifiite 1 States In almost half 
a century. The rex It of Br ai 1 from Portugal, and of 
the Spanish colonies from Spain, did not take place 
until the decades •>; 1S10-1S30. During these his- 
toric decades were cat a Mi -bed nine independent na- 
tioi»: the 1 cited Mexi an States, the Central 
American Federation. Croat Colombia, Peru. Bolivia, 
the empire of Brazil Paraguay, the United Province# 
of the Rio de la Plata (Argentine Confederation), and CJdfc- 
In the West Indies, Haiti had already revolted from France 
and conquered Santo Domingo the other pert of flbe 

gfaiiian island, once a Spanish colony, Thttk,&ate9, com 
prr* 1 « -* * • ’ - 
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rising nearly all of America south of 
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were subsequently split up and reorganize nr 
Latin America assumed its present ap 
independent republics. First of all, 
state slightly smaller than Nebraska, ; 
struggle won its impendence (t8;T 
United Provim e of the Rio de la PI. 
the aggression of Brazil, and was const 
republic In 18.^0. Next came the b 
Colombia which had been established in iSu> 0 i * * * '< v roic 
efforts of Simon Bolivar* 1 the great revolution " 
huo. Bolivar, sadly enough, lived just long enow*, 
to "tv his (in at Colombia split up into die thru 
state* of Venezuela (*829), Ktuadur DXjoL an 
(Colombia 5 Had he lived 7 $ year* longer, * 
might have witnessed the m, fusion of yet anothiu v 1? -m 
Colombia, tin Utt b* republic of Panama (uk'V The 4 1 a 
,'unri'oi lusleration showed a stmijhi tendency toward do 
; ri« erati.cn and in the > ears iS$8 1847 be arm: divided into 5 he 
live diminutive republic* of Guatemala Honduras, Nicar . a^,, 
Srihador and C »*ta Rita. in n>4»p aho, the eastern part of 
Haiti became the Dominica ; RepidT- ‘Santo Domingo). The 


< Sin 
A. 11- » 

St*i< 


Cuban rtp. 


Hi . established in ip, \ and Par mm 
complete the roll-call of twenty La? in- American 
nations. There remained on the South American con- 
tinent the three -mull sections of Guiana, bdongi? / 
respectively to Great Britain, Holland. and 1 
in Centra! America, British Honduras still ->R\ » * - 
foreign rule, and in the West Indies the Bahama. 

Barbados, the Leeward and Windward island- Trinidad, and 
Tobago, all belonged to Great Britain; France ; umeri Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe; the Dutch had Curasao and a few 
islets, while St. 'Thomas, St. John, and Si Croix were possessed 
by the Dane*; md Puerto Rico, larger than Delaware, was 
ruled by the United States* 


;n • '>c;> 

£emnarui> 
ui European 
H in 

Lstiu 
Am? -tes, 
J9U 

I 


1 i7&j~i8yo 

1 Colombia was successively called “the Rept-W-c of Colombia” 

'the Republic of New Granada ’ “• the Grait.vline Confederation ’’ ' 

f *d (t United Status i*f New Graiuula 1 \ 1 $6* • *8C$), ‘‘the Tmtcd Status 

Colombia ” utf>„v*i8S6)| and '* the Republic of t afarabu '* (since i&W, 
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Latin 
America 


“ lt«rro 
tutions n 

lion’ 


H«w 


Independence achieved , die reul troubles erf the Latin-American 
nations began. The ’massif oi hali-Europeanized natives and 
negroes, lacking the traditions of self-government, and 
very imperfectly comprehending the principles of 
Problems hi democracy and of law, fell easily under the domination 
of politicians and military dictators. Especially in* 
the smaller countries px» lilies was simply a lucrative 
game of a handful of men . Changes in government were* effected 
more often by “revolutions ' than by regular balloting. In 
the negro repub'v of Haiti, which by the way received 
its culture from hoove rather than from 'Sptthi, “rev- 
succeeded “revolution"’ ever since the time*of Jean 
Pierre Boyer, who ruled the island despotically until 
1843, Turbulent have been the politics of Santo 
mingo, also, except during the enlightened but autocratic rule of 
Santo President Ulises Heureaux 1899b In the* five 

Central American republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, frequent resolutions and 
C entral wars attended the struggles between the Conservatives 
America and Liberals, between the ( ileriuJs and Anti -Clericals. 
Again and again ill-starred attempts were made to revive the 
federation of the live states. Theme troubles were increased 
by the intrigues of foreign advent-, rer in Central America. 
For instance, in 1855 a California journalist by the name of 
William Walker, with fifty-si \ American “soldiers of fortune/’ 
made himself practic ally muster of Nicaragua, and was financially 
supported by a group of Ante rii.m capitalists who had business 
interc is in Nicaragua. Agent'- o! another American capitalist, 
Cornelia*- 1 Vanderbilt, aided combined tomes from the other 
( mitral American states to t \;k! Walker. Another upheaval 
occurred in 1883, when Ru/ino Barrios, the Liberal president of 
Guatemala, attempted unsuvcos-rfully to gain control of all 
Central America. Again - ioob Central America was disturbed 
by a dvil war in. which fore • r- tain played a prominent part. 


It is only fair to remark tic 
were distressing Honduras, N 
comparative peace and prosi < 
thp one Central American state 


e! • intrigue and factional strife 
,m Salvador, and Guatemala, 
• tiled down in Costa Rica, 
e n, which the Spanish element 


was not hopelessly outweighed h\ the Indian population. 
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omo of the states, 
;l> iimiiated to 


* »V 


Colombia 

j apiiled, 
the chief 


Venezuela 


In South America, as In Central Amcri. .* . 
where the Indian aborigines had been imp* : * 

Spanish civilization, were kept in constant iur 
the mimic warfare between politicians and b 
called “ revolutions” in which little blood wa, 
but much excitement was manifested. In Colot \1 
disturbances were caused by the Liberals and \i ti ( L deals, 
who continually plotted to overthrow the gow.j. 
ment, Venezuela was tom by civil strife betwee n th 
advocates of a centralized government and the supported . >f a 
loose federal system, — the latter triumphing. Although |ncH-sy 
i»" the forms of democratic government, Venezuela u.n ruled 
by a few unscrupulous military leaders. «>ne of whom, Anton . 
Guzman Blanco, maintained himself almost twenty years (1870- 
tS#od sometimes as president and sometimes as the power lie- 
hind the president. Following the overthrow’ oi Blanco uSXp), 
a series of “ revolutions’’ occurred, until in 1900 the notorious 
General Cipriano Castro came into power. After eight years 
he too was ousted, and new disturbances were precipitated. 
In Ecuador, where a comparatively small jiercentage of 
the population was thoroughly imbued with Spanish 
civilization, civil wars were frequent and military leaders were 
able to make themselves practically dictators. Although a few 
of these dictators were pronounced Clericals, notably tiania 
Moreno, the greater number were Anti-Clericals who introduced 
divorce, civil marriage, and religious equality, who foibucC the 
establishment of new monasteries or convents, and who con 
nscated for the state all church property. 

Peru, the land of gold, silver, and copper, was for a time 
ruled by commanders who had fought in the war of independ- 
ence, and who by their rivalries caused occasional dis- 
turbances. Twice Peru was engaged in wax vih chile. 

The first time Chile intervened to break up .1 confederation which ? 
had been formed by Peru and Bolivia under the latter's remark- 
able president, Artdre3 Santa Cruz, who proudly boasted his 
descent from the Incas, ancient Indian rulers of Peru. The 
second war w»S waged In 1879-1883 with the help of Bolivia 
against Chile, and resulted in a complete triumph for the 
Chileans, the cession to Chik of Bolivia’s seacoast, as well 
voi. n — *& ' 


Peru 
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as the annexation by Chile of tin- Peruvian province of Tara- 
pacfi, also rich in guano and nit i ate. and the occupation by 
Chile of the Peruvian provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
Bolivia, uneven country of mountains, swamps, and 
plains, deserves little mention , we may observe simply that 
political disturbances, frequent from 1825 to 18S4, thereafter 
became rare. Southeast of Bolivia lie* the smaller inland state 
of Paraguay, in which the proportion of white inhab- 
itants and the decree of civilization were probably 
lower than in any other region of South Ameru a. between 1814 
and 1870 Paraguay wo- de»noti<all> ruled by a single family, 
one member of whkh, !'■, 1 - l.upez, involved his country in 

a disastrous war with Hi C> . and Argentina <1804 
1870'* . a war which exterminated m- im.joiiiy of Paraguay’s 
population and saddled the country ".ith • hum w.tr debt >f 
$200,000,000. Lopez was killed in battle .on. 1 d. r.v* 

cratic constitution was then adopted. Since that time l’at.o< 
has slowly recuperated, though repeatedly disturbed ! . >• .0 
Vn gaa j lutionary agitation. Uruguay . the smallest mri* - 
pendent state in South A me: it 1. v, as d./taimted 
by contending cliques of more or levs urwnmulnus pohiitiaas, 
but more recently has grown very pro.-perou.-. -:id h:«» tried many 
interesting experiments in m'< in! : -:Vr r are! j*diti< a! democracy. 

The greatest <if the Latin- \ 
perous, and probably the be- 

Republic, Brazil, and t’hile the «m .. ll* d “J&-B-C” 
A-B-C " Powers. Although during it* first half-century of 
Few***® independence Argentina wa* vexed by foreign war as 
well as by internal dissensions, sin<e the republic, with a 
constitution copied from the United States, has made amazing 
advances in material prosperity, in orderly govern- 
ment. in population 'from 1,840,000 in 1869 to 
7,500.000 in 1913), in art, in S', military and naval 

power; and its capital, the beautiful Buenos .Aires, has become 
in sice the metropolis of the southern hemisphere, in culture a 
second Faria f " : , ■ 

Brasil, after eRj»yia| for five decades (1840-1889) the benev- 
olent rule of thejfcmdly Emperor Pedro If, was constituted a 
federal repubbe, — thn United States of Brasil Agunst Pres*-* 


rri an ‘f.ilch the ip oat pros- 

Arr the Axg&ilinc 

I** 1 “ ’ 
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dent Peixoto, who attempted to rule despotically, and whose 
administration was marred by scandalous corruption, an insur- 
rection broke out in 1893, but w^s suppressed with Bnufl 
stem Severity. Since then Brazil has prospered in 
peace and has welcomed immigrants from Euro{>e by thousands, 
especially Portuguese, Italians, and Germans. 

Chile, the long, narrow country west of the Andes, early 
achieved political stability, in 1833 the Chi) -ans formed a 
strongly centralized republican government, "which ChUe 
under Conservative auspices promoted education, arts. * 

■and financial prosperity. Two Liberal presidents— Santa 
Maria (1881-1886) and Jos6 Balmaceda (1886-1891 )-- intro- 
duced radical reforms and attacked the privileges of the Rorftan 
Catholic Church, but by establishing a virtual dictatorship 
Balmaceda provoked a revolution in 1S91. which ended in his 
defeat and suicide. Admiral Muntt, leader of the insurgents, 
was almost unanimously chosen in a free election as the next 
president, and the subsequent history of ( bile was distinguished 
by peace, order, and prosperity. 

Not only did the “A ft-C" Powers appear by 1914 to have 
achieved domestic tranquillity, but in their international rela- 
tions, complicated by vexatious boundary disputes, they had 
given evidence of a very real desire to substitute arbitration for 
war For example, a boundary dispute between Argentina and 
Chile In i8q8 might well have caused a bloody struggle, had not 
the tww nations amicably agreed to submit tlieir conflicting claims 
to peaceful arbitration. The pacific influence of the A-B-C” 
Powers was splendidly exemplified in 19x3 when they offered 
themselves as peacemakers to avert a threatened war between 
the United States and Mexico. 

.. A few pages back we referred to three circumstances as hin- 
drances to the peace and prosperity of Latin America, the first 
being the large proportion of imperfectly civilized T1|| ni||)| 
Indians, negroes, and half-breeds, which rendered tkraSr*t*an 
democratic government exceedingly difficult. It is 
now high time to take up the second of these circum- 
stances, the persistence of a landed aristocracy. Partly because 
most of the country was better suited either to stock-raising cm 
a large scale, or to raising cotton, an<$ tobacco on large 
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plantations. than to division into small farms ; partly because 
it was easy to obtain the cheap labor of Indians and the slave 
labor of imported African negroes on great ranches and planta- 
tions ; and partly hfcause many influential families had obtained 
the grant of vast estates in t . ,! -"la; ; hues. there grew up in Latin 
America a powerful and »..,af:i-y holding aristocracy, on 
whose estates labored negroes . tma ■ • - and tin- jM..orer class of 
mixed raoe. Where negroes wan. nun.- nous, as in fira/d and in 
the West Indies, they were general!) • maiuipan-d during the 
nineteenth century. In other count rus the f.irm liits>rers or 
‘‘peons,” being mostly ignorant Indians were held in a position 
; tie what similar to that of the medieval self. They worked 
on the estates of great land holders ; they possessed for tht m- 
selves no land or only a lit*, le patch of poor soil ; they frequently 
were obliged to remain on the same estate whether they would 
or no ; they were often saddled with debts handed down from 
generation to generation ; they were always extremely poor ; 
and quite commonly they were improvident, inclined to vice, 
and easily led into armed revolt. 

Such was preeminently the case in Memo Being discon- 
tented with their miserable lot, the peonc went in a ..tale of 
ffce&ttoa- chronic rebellion. Under the leadership o. Beni to 
«*"»*» Juarez, a full-blooded Indian, they had rallied to expel 

***** Emperor Maximilian and his French soldiers from 

Mexico in the 'sixties; 1 bus Juarez had shown more energy m 
attacking the Catholic Church than in caring for the welfare of 
the peon. Porfirio Diaz, the successor of Juarez, who by mili- 
tary force made, himself supreme in Mexico and by* ruthless 
sevttrfty maintained him<df a- president, really as dictator, of 
Mexico almost continuously trom r$:j to igu, wd&s km 
h-Ktile to the Catholic Church and not at ail interested .in the 
petal. Under Diaz aparian revolts were sternly oppressed. 
But when age loosened bis grip on the government, rite peons 
ogtdtr to stir, Their successful revolution &k rqi* put 

Into the presidential chair Francisco Madem, who was a wea^hy 
man himself bat pledged to better the lot of the poor agricultural 
laborers A rnpbew Porfirio Diaz, however, took tip arms 
against Madero; a n k* revolution was star led; and, after the 

pp 177! . ,-i ■ 1 
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execution of murder of Madero; one of Madera** generals, 
Victoriaao Huerta, who had joined young I>iaz, became provi- 
sional president. A bloody and protracted civil war the.” ensued 
between Provisional President Huerta’s font -, and tb< so-called 
“ Constitutionalists” led by Venustiaho Car»:>nz:, and by the 
dashing Indian bandit, Francisco Villa, chun'i' to represent 
the down-trodden peons and denouncing Huerta'- ■ iyiati". of 
the constitution. In 1914 the Constitutionally- t riuiri] .Itantly 
entered Mexico City, but Instead of granting i)m promi* d land 
reform.-, the two leading “reformers," Vi"' > 

shortly fell to quarreling and plunged their country again m'o 
disgraceful dvil wars. 

The rase of Mexico is cited as an extreme 1 1 of I om 

Ann -rsra's kind problem. The third difficulty u: <!• 1 whi. it 
! a tin A merica labored — her lack of financial re- 

. , . , . „ . Etoaonuc 

>. • s r - remains to be consao-nxi. tor various Depend*!-, c* 
rc.t-on. some o! which may already be clear, South 
and c . stral America failed to keep pace with Europe 
and the Unitid State-, in industrial development , in business 
organisation, and in banking; consequently when railway s were 
to be built, Industrie 5 < nterprises launched, warship. pur< h„-ed, 
canals constructed, or ,0. extraordinary expenditure incurred 
there lieing insufficient fund.- at borne, the Latin American gm • 
eminent* necessarily borrowed money in London, * 
New York, or Paris. For example, Nicaragua fx»r uJmw 
rowed in France 12,500,000 francs in 1905 , the )^ ncM 
central government of B’-aai owed London creditor* ”* nL * 
(1913) some £9^600,000; Honduras borrowed between 1867 
und 1870 some $25,000,000, and, being unable to pay die annual 
interest, allowed interest-arrears to accumulat <> the amount of 
$A5,oo°,ooo. Altogether the Latin-Amcrican *i..te officially 
owe several billions of dollars to Europe, that is, they pay annually 
many millions of dollars interest or tribute to European financiers, 
should auy country refuse to paytts debt, warships from Europe 
or from the United States would be sent to enforce payment as 
they did in the case of Venezuela in 1903 : or officials fro g|| jje 
United States might assume the right to collect customs dalfit 
and therewith pay the interest, as in the «a>< of the Dominican 
Republic (1904}. 
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Yet mote ^ggexiag sums were invested and more enormous 
profits realized by foreign business men, who, instead of loan- 
r ’ |t ing money to La tin- American governments, obtained 
hnmmuim from those governments the right to work mines, 
ial«tfo build factories, construct railways, collect rubber, cut 
timber, or export bananas. For example, the fab- 
ulous wealth of many Mexican mines went to swell the profits 
of mine-owners in New York City ; the great oil-wells of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, produced enormous quantities of petroleum but to 
enrich Certain business men in the United States and Great 
Britain; from the gold mine < i Ksmeraldas. Ecuador, $250,000 
v worth of precious metal w,e» dug oat in into for a feftfrinvcstoni 
of the United States, in the rubber iorests ol the upjxr Amazon 
there were toiling an army of Indian,-- collecting rubber for the 
English speculators who owned stock in the (Peruvian Amazon 
Company. A British syndicate, Pearson and Son Lid., was in 
rq\s endeavoring to obtain the very- important privilege of 
exploiting the oil-wells of Costa Rica, Colombia, and Ecuador 
Then, too, there were the banks. In Argentina, for instance, 
there were British, Spanish, German Frem h, and Italian banks, 
with a total capital which certainly would exceed $60,000,000 
Such facts, so often overlooked, most eloquently bespeak the 
economic dependence of Latin America u{*m the United States 
and Europe; beyond the -m.it>' v of a doubt they pu^e that 
South America, although jxrlirically independent, is }>avmg heavy 
tribute to financiers in London, in Farm, and in New York. 
British investors, it was asserted in i ,14. jwpually realized 
$160,000,000 in South A merit a on t .ipital investments totaling 
more than three billion dollars. The domination of Latin America 
by foreign capitalists, who r. .-rare'!. ■! ,1 ,-r- it 5 >urt of her economic 
activities, who were not without a pnverful influence upon hex 


politics, and who were ba< ked 


1b; no 


d»t of their several 


governments, constitutes the effect upon Latin America of the 
new capitalistic imperialism. 


. , THE PARTITION r.| \l-KICA 

From America wc turn to Africa the other great continent 
discovered by Europeans in the fifteenth century, and colonized 
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in more recent tunes. Of course the Mediterranean coast and 
Egypt, which had formed part of the ancient Koman Empire, had 
long been known to Christendom, and feared too, be* 
cause since the Arab conquest of the seventh cent my tb* Middle 
all the northern edge of Africa had become a strong- At ” 
hold of Mohammedanism, and, in the sixteenth r c ntu-y . of piracy. 
Not only the northern coastland but al>o the eastern shorer of 
Africa had been visited in the Middle Ages by An.b tradets and 
warriors, who communicated their Mohamrifbl-m religion and 
in some cases their language, customs, and <(ntume fo the 
native whites (“Libyans” or “Berbers ") of uortheru Africa, 
and to^be brown-skinned, frizzly-haired “Harnite '’ of Somali- 
land on the East African coast. Even as far -outh as ^ofala, 
on the cast coast, and as far inland as Timbuctu,' m the 
Sahara, fash ^tribesmen carried their culture. But of this, 
Europe was ignorant. 

The vast continent which lay south of Egypt. Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco w as first made known to Europe by Portu- 
guese explorers in the fifteenth century. The roman- ^ 
story of Portuguese exploration needs not to be «»**« “ 
here.* Suffice it to say that the Port uguese were Afnc * 
Itoaxe 1 at the size of the continent, and astonished to find naked, 
'^ivage. black or brown men who hunted strange bea>t> in the 
tropical African forests. In the extreme south were short 
yellowish brown people (Bushmen and Hottentots' who made 
crude attempts to till the soil and to raise cattle. Coming up 
the east coast, after rounding the Cape, the Portuguese were no 
less astounded to meet Arab traders, and delighted to discover 
the Coptic Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, winch they helped 
to defend against Mohammedan ondauglu.- Heroic Portu- 
guese explorers and missionaries, undaunted eiihei b> the deadly 


feversof the tropics or by the cannibalistic ni-t' ms of many ntgro 
tribes, explored the Zambesi and Congo ri\ t s They intro- 
duced the pineapple, tobacco, arrowroot, the -weet-potato, 
sugar-cape, onions, guava, pigs, ducks, and many other things 
useful and pleasant. Trading-posts were founded in many ports. 


* Timbuctu, first visited by u Arab traveler Id 1,551, Wafa* a MoeJem dty» 

in 15^1. 4 ’ ' , 4 / 

* See Vol I; f$. 49 g. 
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But' tjp> *s it might 


_ , jty Pvrtu.r esc kingdom could not 

immopoHauar e&^v^y^tjnri so cm- udus a continent. , * 
Great B&afiiL Ifrariee, . 4 nd IXyUanu became the sutfftMftfll 
*«&... aMSfe o Portuguese 

jP^ytr^g, (Mozambique and 
Z&mhttuO. % ier®* large as Portugal, 

rich hi coal, gold, ivory, and lubber; (a) Angolaor Portuguese 
Yjtat .Africa, with 900 miles £caest, south 8 R 3 iC Coug«» Kw, 
l^vahtab’e for its ro\\m% (,0 Pv^rtuguese Guinea, a Small 
trfct^m the extreme west; amijfl the is’, and, of St. Th<*pa»% 
Island, thy t ape Verde lafeud*. the Azores, ijpd the 
Islands, ljd^g <fff-tj»r'w§5t coa.M of Africa, 
ffie Du tej^ ^ began ' ; serife^l 4 to'hompcie with the Portuguese 
0 T Africa in tlfe Severn eeriSt ientuiy *ben th< j as >ndml various 
’jWp««h. posts along the coa:-; ln«rr> <• »;< JfLt.ru u ;>• the gulf of 
• Uoicea. and estgj^i'lifd a v at the ( ‘tje- of Good 
, Hope W'jBhmt' Africa. The \Y«m -it ,h-h proved valuable 
thv s^yonteenth and cightc'-nih nthvri. - a- depot *» for the 
slave traSle; from them the I)ut< h • 1 t.. i or five nohtoos 

of negro slaves for servile labor in Arm ris.s l -ho South A ; : ft ;; 
however, the Dutch came as settlers r.Uiu i if. .10 ,»« •<(-,, :• i 

instead of exj sorting slaves at iu.ril) imported nri,tos ir > 0 the 
Gold Coast for .sendee on South African farm-. 

^|jrhe number of Dutch farmers or ‘*ftisT ; was probably 
more than 10,000 1 when the ua*»tn \v*» < *>r.»jnered from Holland 1 
by Great Britan ('u*sv * ' » rt-e . <>urse of the Nap k’ 

onic wars, The Horn :e • > *. < Iv d!- »alwfie<} untlerc 

pgrf tts British rule • - the) bit inly r> .•« tint i heemandpstion 
SsSt^bT their negro slaves in m;- that they 4mmlot«erl 
- " CtpeCmm ) m Utuii&mth tf&tk 

%H the Otix^KIver^ in Natal nui ? u*\% «t of t CoWji : ; T Iw 
wkitmle migration of *$36-1840 h V< r?«u- fomou* ir* Ustory 
m tlte 14 Great ^Sdt. ft Even In Natal ;u*4 the rtijMn norrh of the 
Orange River t lie shadow of the British flig foil upon ihofti, forte 
1843 Natal iras mnxmk by Great Britain* s*wrt in 1848 the Or^: 

Thw w* n uSm tm%li of ( Vrrm*)^ m*\ t* t* ** h HmwmK*** \ 

*n #F>:h<'*h : ni *m«& Cttpt G»k>D> m t ^u\ ^ in tSoy f tiwy 

y<c thr. €u -sy mg&k n in *&d k 1U4 it m 


Br ilkh 



River **# i 

^dependence; , ; ' W^W ^ 1 
republics of 'Tribkw^P^; 
and the foraiiSfSpwC^i *6$ 
were under Bst#ftl% .? 

Besides South A frith, C 
African 'territory prior 
(’oast a»d at th« mouth oft 


^JEICPER^LTSM ■ . • '«& 

W^f.tpd Vaal ri. ere). In *h& 

settlement, i:i ' Frans v 4 ul '(notw ” 
k'^tfge River State obtained their ■ 
then, was this : the Brief. 
PlHgpke State were independent', . 
ykm&f'M Natat and CapeXolonjp 


*$£*$&'. had m juin-d very title 1 ';'' 
The British post* on the Gold 
ah^River in western 
fy-Is centers of the Ptmtaia 
dcwbtemlh centu- ** ***#' 


bad been important driefly as centers ot the 
s&v: trade in the seventtenrifc «af'cijf&tee«& centu- wt **W 
rfei. Sierra Leone had ori#ud«4l*J*^n> for freed slaves, . 

France lik. .rive had established posts for the slave traffic 
on 'he West Adman coast, near the ipouth of the Senegal River, 
ami had mz< i •u-ighUrrlag I>ut(b retablistamentai in 
the -own teen tii cu tutv la mis XIV, moreover, had teairic* 

*■ ffi ^ 1 m JKgA 

nominally annexed tin large island of Madagascar; ,* 
but before 1870 the French had practically abandoned the* island. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century France was interested 
in Eg>pt, net only because Napoleon had made an attempt to 
conquer the country, but also because Ik* Turkish viceroy, 
Mebemet Ait, allowed French officers to organize his army and 
navy ; but Egypt was in no sense & French colony. Between 
1815 and 1870, however, France did acquire two important 
African colonies. The lesser of these was Gabun, now a pari 01' 


French Equatorial Africa. The greater was Algeria. 

French rule in Algeria dated from the last year of the reign of 
Charles X (t8jo). when an Insult administefed by the native 
dey to the French minister had evoked a punitive ex- Pr t ^ fc . ^ 
pedition from France and had led to a trench military cww «* «t 
occupation of Algiers and the deposition of thedey. * l * ef “ 
Thenceforth, despite the native resistant e brilliantly led by 
Abd-eLKadcr, which cost France heavS> throughout the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and despite subsequent bitter revolts which 
lasted almost contimmusly from 1864 to 1871, the French were 
steadily pressing their conquests and hringing the whole ql v 
Algeria under subjection.* • . . 4 ; * 

A For further details of of Algtes, Steffen*,*. $*£&? 
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The foregoing paragraphs must have made it'clear that before 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century comparatively little 
^ prepress had been made in the partition of Africa, 

of This was In no small part due to the fact that the slave- 

T»ik*Xt txar ^ c ’ w bich flourished in Africa until the nineteenth 
,•,0 avt ~ century, did not encourage Kurojveans to penetrate into 
the interior, since they might I totter establish trading 
stations on the coast, where they could purchase the negroes from 
Arab slave-dealers. In 1807, however, Great Britain, the 
greatest slave-trading nation, abolished the shameful traffic. 1 
Other countries followed the British example, until before 1850 
the wholesale shipping of negro slaves from Africa by European 
traders had practically ceased. The abolition of the slave-trade 
was extremely important in its results. Henceforth the interest 
of Europe in Africa was to be in material commodities rather 
than in human beings. 

The abolition of the slave-trade, moreover, was accompanied 
by an awakening of religious and humanitarian /.eal for tht wel 




fare of the natives. Africa must be explored, the war 
against the slave-trade must be carried en ini,- the 


darkest recesses of the Dark Continent, and rite negroc* must in: 
^tsdabaed for Christianity, civilization, and comment*. Mission- 
tttiag n>d Intrepid explorers penetrated to the wry heart of the 
Dark Continent bringing back romantic tales 01 trackless forests 
traversed, of mighty lakes and rivers discovered jof brown- 
akinned “ Pygmies ” four feet tall, of cannibal orgies, oTelephants, 
zebras, , crocodiles, of monstrous >nakcs. and of gigantic apes. 
Many missionaries, Catholic and Pruioum, with great zeal 
made their way where never white man had been seen before, 
and preached to the native's; but the great work of exploration 
in the middle of the nineteenth century w av inspired by other than 
missionary motives. David Livingstone, a famous Scotch ex- 
plorer, was, it is true, sent to Africa in 1840 by a Protestant 
missionary society; but he spee<iily became mureexpforer than 
evangelist; instead of converting tie negroes brwould “open 
up the country' " for others ; and in 1857 he severed his 
with the misaionaiy Vidtty. By his wonderful t ntnaoontfaMBnla l 
journey through the tipper Zambesi valley, by hit courage In 


* Dttffluk had prevtotuiy ukoa • Moidw tfcp, 
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facing danger, by bis kindliness to the natives, by his stirring 
denunciations of the slave-trade, and finally uy his mysterious 
disappearance in the very heart of the African wilderness. Living- 
stone aroused the sympathetic interest oi tin- entire world. 
Public opinion was still more excited when jar - s Gordon Bennett 
a New York newspaper man. sent out his < i<-\ crest reporter to 
look for Livingstone, and when that reporter, ibmry Morton 
Stanley,, not only found Livingstone, but discovered i he course 
of the Congo River and explored the great lakes of C.cnlral Africa 
(1871-1877). The thrilling story of Stanley's trip Through the 
Dark Continent, published in book form, enthralled the imagina- 
tion and decorated the center-table of many a bourgeois in Eng- 
land and America. In per ton Stanley urged upm business 
men, in England, in Germany, the value oi Central Africa 
(Congo) as a field for commercial enterprise. 

No one understood Stanley so well a* did Leopold II. king 
of the Belgians, nor did any one act with such <juic k decision • 
to seize the opporttmity for gain. In 187ft Leopud T | 1(> n 

held an informal conference of all the Powei- at *.-,4 the 
Brussels, explained the commercial possibilities of 
Central Africa, and formed an “ International Associa- 
tion for the Exploration and Civilization of Africa," with com- 
mittees in each country and headquarters at Brussels. The 
Belgian committee, however, was the most active, and in 1878 
a new committee, practically a Belgian commercial company, was 
formed for the development of the Congo valley. This commit- 
tee, financed by the shrewd Leopold, became the so-called “Inter- 
national Association of the Congo"; it employed Stanley to 
found Belgian stations and to make trial;*-* with the native 
chieftains of the Congo (1880-1884). In spit- oi the rival claims 
of Portugal and France, King Leopold obt lined for hi? “Inter- 
national Association” complete control of th<- Congo region and 
a recognized status as aaJwfependeni neutral -< it*-, although the 
conference fi^the Powes^pddt met in Berlin luring the winter 
of 1884—1885 stipulated lor the free navigation of the Congo 
River, free commerce, the suppression of slave-trading, and rite 
protection of missionaries, scientists, and explorers in the Congo, 
Ift 1885 Leopold became pers onal sovereign of the new state, caifed 
Congo Free State,” towards the development of which he oott* 
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tributed millkmsfrom his personal estate. Presently Re reaped 
his reward. For himself and his family he carved out a vast 
estate, the Dm* etyi&' h counmnc, almost ten times as large as 
Belgium, embracing the choicest “ rubber country” of the Congo 
River, and yielding rich returns from the forced labor of the natives 
who coQctcttd the rubber. Other lands. :>», were seized by the 
state as “vacant lands,” and exploited for rubber, ivory, and 
palm-oil, either directly or through < murssiotiain' 1 companies in 
Which Leopold’s associates were heavily interested. Some idea 
of the increasing value of these enterprises may be gain' d from 
(be fact that the rubber exported from the Congo was worth in 
i&$6 some $30,000 and in 1010 some $10,000,060 a year, not to 
speak of ory and palm-oil. All this w hilt, however, the natives 
of the Congo, instead of being “civilized/' were being forced to 
work prat ticallv as slaves collecting ivory and rubber for the 
^enrichment of Leopold and hi- fellow-investors. To be sure, 
several hundred C hristian missionaries were endeavoring to win 


converts, but the state authorities seemed to show greater interest 
in promoting business than in furthering Christianity, finally, 
alter the scandalous condition of the Congo had aroused violent 
criticism in Belgium and evoked sttrii warnings from Sir Edward 
Grey, the British loreign minister 1 forms were introduced. the 
territory of the Congo Free Si ate wa- annexed to Belgium { iyo$) 
and placed under control of the Jhigun parliamentary govern 
moot, and Leopold surrendered hi- vast Congo estate in return 
fa %, liberal compensation . 


Meanwhile, France, Great Britain, torm-my, Italy, and 
Spain had been drawn into the game of founding empires in 

Africa atH were following Leop.ld S lead- Anient 

^SatTa m Christians hoped that Africa might thus be mote 
Jrwtmitt* wf eas i}y reclaimed from paganism; other altruistic 
dili*ett*» whose faith wa* more in “ti vibration ” than in 
Christianity, talked enthusiastically about the mission of Europe 


in bringing dvfiixation to the Dark Continent ; -nil other andtew 


tlioughtful people found pleasure in seeing great block* of the 


S 'jcmmiammt campm? k a trarino* 1. which I m mdmi M * 

10*0* imm the gevwiMMet trie speck! w! t . -nopefintk right 'raynNl 
«W*§ Mttnor, cnSeetkc robfaor, or mmii* f<» a ctrftriB * fl*# 1 * 

dmaxica- . „ .k - * 5 . 
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African map labeled "British” or "German." t md referring with 
swelling^rifie to “our African Empire ) j the prime movers 
were business men, who knew that the opening up of Africa meant 
bit; business opportunities, who formed compar t- r • .r t he develop- 
, nent of African colonies, and who not infreqt ,.ir. n„ de fortunes 
in African enterprises. Such an one was t e< it kticvdes (185,5— 
ipo.> >, As a ypung man be had found riches j- the cool 
famous Kimberley diamond fields of South Afrit a ; i Rh(xl ®* 
had acquired a controlling interest in sever*’ Imr Smith African 
mining companies ; and he had conceived the pr< «je, 1 . . xtending 
British rule from Cape Colony northward to the M <hw tranean. 
it was Cecil Rhodes who gained Beehuanalami for < ,u ,0. Britain ; 
it was Cecil Rhodes who controlled the British South Africa 
Company which ruled over the extensive territory now called in 
his honor Rhodesia. During his lifetime he enjoyed power as 
the leading man in South Africa, as well as enormous wealth 
derivid front South African mines; and at his death he left 
provision for >75 scholar-hips at Oxford to be bestowed upon 
vtliH, t young men of America, Germany, and the British colonies, 
thus fostering the idea of the British empire and perpetuating 
his own name as the donor of the “Rhodes Scholarships A 
Cecil Rhode • may serve as type of the men who gained African 
empires for European, ieitions. .As an example of the manner 
in which such empires were gained, the case of German lM0nU 
Southwest Africa is typical. With the exception of tad Gerauui 
\Valfisch Bay, which was occupied by the British in fjffi " 1 ** 
1S78, the southwestern coast of Africa from Cape Frio 
to the Orange River was until 1883 still underAhe sway of in.de- 
pendent chieftains. In that year a German merchant, I.iiderite, 
by name, with Bismarck’s consent, sent an agent to ostabiish a 
trading-post at Angra Pequefia or “Liideriu Bay/’ Quietly and 
quickly the agent persuaded the native chieftains to norite treaties 
with him and to cede to him large sections of coastland; Mean- 
while German diplomats had Lade sun* that Britain would not 4 
seriously object to the formation of a Get man colony in South- 
west Africa. In 1884, therefore, the German government iSjfli 
over the territories whit* Uderitz had privately 
fnwn the Orange River northward to 26" S. latitude ; andthlT 
adjoining territory from 26° S. latitude northward jo Cape Frio 
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was declared to be & German protectorate, excepting the British 
district around Watfisch Bay. in i ht^ manner German Southwest 
Africa was founded. In a similar manner other colo- 
jaiea were Acquired by Germany, and by Italy, France, 
of Africa and Great Britain. On the gulf of Guinea, Kamerun 
and Togoland, for instance, were obtained for Ger- 
many in 1884 by the adventurous traveler, Dr. 
Nachtig&l. who journeyed along the coast making “treaties” 
whfereby native chieftains placed themselves under the u protec- 
tion” of Germany. Hot on Dr. NachtigaTs trail followed a 
British consul, who in th»' -nm c way acquired the region around 
the Niger delta fot Bream. Again, in eastern Africa, 

there landed in 1^.4 tlm< enterprising young Germans with 
aplenty of German Hags and blank treaty iorms, to la}' the founda- 
tions of German East Africa. In almost every tase, territory 
thus acquired was gi\ «*n over into the hands of a chartered com- 
pany, and among the prominent members of the company were 
usually to be found the few individuals — like Rhodes and 
Llideritz — who had been active in winning the territory. 

Acquiring African territories in this manner was so easy that 
ainbitious Englishmen began to talk of * x tending the British 


Colossal 
“J>Mis ”ia 
African 
Territory 


Empire from the Cape of Good Ho[>e in the south to 
Cairo at the mouth ot the Nile in the north, and 
started to build a “Cape to Cairo’" railway; French 
expansionists began to dream of a French Empire, 


stretching in a broad belt ucro^ the Sahara from ocean to oceah ; 


and German enthusiasts to think how they might carve out large 
slices of Africa for Germany. Obviously these conflicting ambi- 
tions could not all be realized , compromise was necessary, and a 
friendly agreement between the nations concerned as to how they 
should partition Africa among themselves. A number of such 


compromises and agreements-, or “ deals” were made, assigning 
great blocks of half -explored territory to one nation or to another 
as spheres for conquest. Several deserve mention. 

* First of all should be noted the international conference at 


Berlin (1884 -1885), which practically recognized the possession of 
the Congo region by Leopold II and his “International Associa- 
tion” ; the same conference kid flown the rule that any Power, 
in annexing African territory, must notify the other Powers of 
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the fact. The next important move in the game was made by 
Germany and Great Britain in 1890, when they agreed that 
(1) Great Britain should be allowed to connect her * 

spheres of 'nfluence in the Nile valley with her ftln ady 
existing colony on the coast of East Africa, l»v ussum- African 
ing a protectorate over the domains \f the negro ^ emeat * 
king of Uganda. A glance at the map will show how 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, or upper valley of *he Nile. 
Uganda, and British East Africa, all destined to be dominated by 
Great Britain, formed a magnificent empire, sweejang fi m the 
Mediterranean up the Nile to Lake Victoria Nyanza and opening 
out upon the Indian Ocean. But the British ambition to obtain 
a continuous stretch of territory from Egypt to South Africa 
had to he renounced, since German East Africa was extended 
inland to the border of Belgian Congo, thus effectually separating ' 
British South Africa and Rhodesia from British East Africa and 
Uganda. (2) Great Britain also obtained by the agreement of 
1890 a protectorate over the island? of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
which layoff the coast of German F.ast Africa and which belonged 
to the sultan of Zanzibar. German) receiving in return the 
island of Heligoland in the German corner of the North Sea. 
(3) By this same "deal’' of 1890 the boundary was adjured in 
Western Africa between the German protectorate of Kamerun 
and the British district of Nigeria ; the Kamerun wins extended 
inland to Lake Chad, and Germany was given h free hand in the 
central Sudan northeast of Kamerun, with Ihc understanding that 
Germany would seek no territory in the western upper Nile 
valley. (4) Yet another article of the agreement gave German 
Southwest Africa a narrow arm of territory reaching eastward 
to the Zambesi River. 

Hardly less important than the Anglo-German arrangement 
of July, 1890, was the Anglo-French under ' anding ^ 

of August, 1890, whereby France was allowed to es- p re nch 8 ° 
tablish a protectorate over the island of Madagascar 1 African 
— larger than all France ; French influence was recog- oFiigo™* 
nized as supreme in the hum ing Sahara ; and the * 
territory of northern Nigeria between the Niger River 'and lake 

* 

* Madagascar became a F reach colony in 1896, and the native queen was de- 
puted. V ~ 
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^had was ai lotted to Great Britain. This agreement, however, 
by no means ended the rivalry of French and British in northern 
«*d central Africa; for the French, having conceived the idea 
of a vast North African empire, were anxious to dominate the 
Sudan — as the region smith of the v ihara is called - through- 
out its entire sweep from Capo Verde on the west to the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia on the east. M si ->f the western Sudan the 
French had already overrun ; in i>S;s ■ Vv induced Germany to 
leave the central Sudan to Fru*,, - . tins 'hen turned to the 
eastern Sudan, which constitute' ; ■ 1 : <*f ihe l'pj>er Nile basin. 
The British, on the other hand, u ;,.r.\d •' .•• region, the “Anglo- 
Egvptkn Sudan,” as their own prev. r. •. . ! though it had not 

yet been conquered. Consequently, v. la n •- ;S.sS a French 
expedition from From c Congo, under the leva; i 1 -'plain Mar- 
chand, entered th. Lb >; •• r > ’ valley and raised th !- Much flag 
at the famous but -w npy p.j-u of Fashoda on the Nil. . the 
British were highly indignant. A It mAh -Egyptian for* e hurried 
U, south to i'.i'L' <*.-• from Khartum. War was in the ad. 

FuUknU Then gnu if u: \ France gave way. r< . • i- , htr 

claim to Fash and to the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, 
Kraock giving up the idea of a transi "niinenia’ < ‘pin- hut 
Ajrefmnat receiving in return the undi, n.rtcd ritrK *.» 1 if. the 
kingdom of Wadai in if > >entra! Sub u, and thus in 
link up French Congo with the For u p- >»<•••; *< ? *> jj, urnh- 
western Africa. This was the tamoo.-. At, Fret, ft dr, uratton 


of 1899, which paved the Way for more •onn;b <’■! biuns bet sum 

the French and British in Africa at d lik«wi in i 
A further understanding was mu hed by Croat be tain and 
France in 1904, whew France allows! Kgypt to become pr.tr ticaiiy 
1nl ^ a British protectorate, and in return Great Britain 
Trench designated Morocco as a ptoper sphere for French 
ambition. Italy had alre ly agreed (1901 1 that 
Frandiahould have a fm hand in Morocco, provided 
that Italy should li^ve Tripoli Germany, however, in, 1905 
raised a protest, 3j id.Jitf -(fer to settle the “ Moroccan Question ” 

* Kane of pn-vaw/n <4 the Upper t$k, aw 4 k 

* H> *»t eapediitem l< to pin the pnmawe 4 JM* 

eMShsaal; hut * the U>wo \k mm powerful 

— the Britiah. • 1 *>■'■* "A , ,'p. 
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cral international conference met at AlgedrsaBi t$o6. 
next year French armies in Morocco endeavored to quelFa 
native insurrection. Claiming that some German ^ 
residents in Morocco were endangered, Germany in m mnmm , 
i(, i suddenly dispatched the cruiser Panther to 
Agadir, on the coast of Morocco, to protect ( ferman interests. 
The French were angered by this interference ; bul by ceding to 
Germany.* large section of French Equatorial Africa, the French 
government averted war and obtained Germany’s consent to the 
establishment of a French protectorate over Morocco. Next 
Franca had to come to an agreement with Spain, for Spain was 
also interested in Morocco. Finally in 1912 the affair was settled, 
Spain retaining a narrow strip along the northern coast and a 
small inclosure or “enclave” on the southwestern coast at Ifni, 
France establishing a protectorate over the remainder - the 
greater part of Morocco, - and 140 square miles at Tangier being 


erected intoUn “international zone.” 

One other international transaction in African territory de- 
serves mention, and (hat is the Angib- Portuguese treaty of 1S91. 
For years Portuguese imperialists had planned to push t 

the boundaries of Portuguese West Africa (Angola) Ponuru*^ 
and Portuguese East. Africa (Mozambique) inland until 
they should meet, thus forming a broad hand quite 
across the continent. For this scheme Portugal had 
in r886 obtained the consent of France and Germany, but tlv 
British protested, ami Cecil Rhodes, who for patriotic and busi- 
ness reasons was eager to extend the British dominions, founded 
the British South Africa Company to gain control of the upper 
Zambesi valley, just west of Portuguese East Africa Unable 
to resist, Portugal reluctantly consented to the Brit i-h occupation 
of the country now known as Rhodesia, lyim: ! a tween Angola 
and Mozambique, and extending north to halt Tanganyika. 

Having familiarized ourselves with a u w topical 


men and instances in the partition of Africa, which jh*"***^ 
took place in the last quarter of the nineteenth ten- **£ . 
tury, we ate now in a position to review the results ***4 
of the partition, and to take up in turn the African Z 
empires of Great Britain, France, Italy. Germany, Portugal, 
Spain, and Belgium. First comes the British Empire. 

v ,, ,, ' WM.. « — *8 ; t '"V ' . 
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wVs a result of her participati n in the scramble for African 


possessions, Great Britain Could boast in 1014 that one-third of 
1. Ik* Africa, with a population of fifty millions, was under 


British domination. 1 The value, the government, 
and something of the nature of these possessions will 
be considered in detail in the following chapter on the 
British Empire; only their location and extent concern us at 
present. At the southern end of the continent were the four 
thriving colonies of the C\ij>e of Good Hope, Natal, 
a^S/UtkM Transvaal, and Orange River Colony, self-governing, 
united (since 1910) in the ‘'Union of South Africa,” 
embracing an area twice as huge as France, and supporting a 
population of about i,;ro,ooo white and 4,700,000 colored 
inhabitants. Two of these four provinces - Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony — had been colonized, as we have seen, 
by Boers who had “trekked'’ northward from the Cape in order 
to escape British rule, who had fought valiantly in t 809 1002 
for their independence, and who finally had been defeated and 
incorporated in the British Empire. North of tb< 
South African Union extended Bechuanaland, - part 
polony, part protectorate, — a vast tableland of r, s.ooo acre*, 
with more than two square miles to eat h inhabitant, and more 
jhan 70 natives to every Kurojx-an. Stretching still 
'..farther northward across the Zambesi valley wav 
Rhodesia, bounded on the north by Belgian Congo and German 
East Africa, comprising a territory three and one half times as 
huge at the British Isles, inhabited by some .0,000 white pioneers 
and daiydlfines as many uncivilized negroes. The foregoing 
cdfanies,'* tO gj ft itfr cr 'with the smaller crown colonies of Basutohtnd 
and Swariilwtd, and the Nyasaland Protectorate, gave Great 
Britain S§$*blHsn sweep of territory in southern Africa from 
the CtpexlwodHope to Lake Tanganyika, 

A second colossal slice of Africa allotted to Great Britain was 
the Nile valley. British interest in this region had been excited 
by Napoleon’s ill-starred Egyptian expedition (ryy8), 
and stimulated in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by' British explorers who < rated the hitherto unkno wn 

‘Tbete %m mdud* Egypt «mJ the Angle Ksrypdaa Such*. hr a am 
dcuikxt wccMst of the frithh Empire, ** t*&>w . <_h. ««t« 
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course of the Upper Nile. But while Egypt, a practically 
independent part of the Ottoman Empire, had Ucn ruled by the 
able Mehemet Ali (pasha of Egypt from 1 $ > 1 to t S48) and his 
descendants, the “khedives” of Egypt, Great Britain bad allowed 
the French to become influential in Egypt. So it happened, that 
the Suez Canal (1869), that monumental feat 01 engineering, was 
constructed by French rather than by British rapt: tlEts. British 
statesmen, notably Disraeli, argued that sine* rinc Suez Canal 
commanded the all-sea-route by way of the Red Sea to India, 
Great Britain as mistress of India should also be mi-ire.-s of the 
canal ; and when in 1875 the hard-pressed khedivc, who heUI a 
large block of the canal company’s stock, offered to sell, the Brit- 
ish government purchased his canal shares for about .coc.ooo. 
The Suez Canal itself was later declared to be equally open to all 
nations (1888). But meanwhile Great Britain had gained control 
of Egypt so that the waterway ran practically through British 
territory. It came about in this way. Discovering the Egyp- 
tian treasury to lx alwmt bankrupt, France and Great Britain 
in 1877 established a “Dual Control’’ over Egypt, i.e. a French- 
man supervised Egyptian public expenditures w-.'uie an Ehgltsh- 
man took charge of the revenues. Ismail, the then khedive, so 
bitterly opposed this interference with his a! 'airs that British and 
French diplomats induced the Turkish sultan to exert ids author- 
ity as overlord of Egypt and depose Email (1879)- J$naii’s 
son, Tewfik. submitted more tamely to the Dual Control. s Pres- 
ently, however, a new and fierce anti-foreign movement of the 
Arab soldiers, led by Arabi Pasha, furnished an ex&ise for armed 
intervention; and while the French government remained in- 
active, Great Britain sent forces which crushed the Insurrection 
(1883). Henceforth the British were supreme in Egypt ; the 
Dual Control was replaced by an English financial ‘adviser ’; 
and the khedive of Egypt, although remaining in theory & vassal 
of the Turkish sultan, was in practice the puppet of British 
cominisstoners. 

The 12,000 square miles of fertile land on the banks and 
delta of the Lower Nile, and the 390,000 $< j> > dies of surround- 
fog desert, which together constitute Egypt, were not enough 
lor Great Britain. South of Egypt Dy even vaster stretches of 
dwwt, traversed by the thin ribbon of rich Nfle-land; sdtt 



* * 

{alth*9t south vfatste the mighty mvr branched out -east arid 
west, comparatively product I\> regions were -nil unconquemi 
Th« AH this country if-«>u ! gypt s<»n - m t 'trund.i wasco «- 

fctwU** querCd between and i joo tiv v ^ a -d British 

&%$m and Egyptian Mr ( s, biougn: under tin* 'joint rule 
or ‘‘condominium" of Gnat liriiam ami Egypt, am! isUdui 
M the Angb-Egyptiau i ! nt !■ after much blood was 
spalled in Subduing the i. • ’•■• \ anumdan Arabs (led by 

thdr monks or “DervNlu 1 •;■! a.tu-r iiiimi dipt*).-. <>y was 
expended in removin' rival'. the f reiuh, who !.\ni . ' ; o 

coveted the region of T ‘- . 

The main source Nhl- l.Ac Victoria, or Victoria 


Nyanra. 

V%su t4a 


S\ ,1 .z;i. anti mjuUL <>i lh< Anglo- 
uv ?ht kingdom of : nr da* 


Just nor?,'' vi' v 

Egvpti t u 

which w alKrt, ’ n» thv Hrlti H L:i *5go and estate 
is, died as a Br\ >h prow* ;<,* .Cv , t irw \i,ns Liter While 
native king- - * ^ Uu kulak;*/’ ~ • a ill r< t.iit.vU fu> 

throne, justice and 'iiuunc were .*>nt '*/L i i»y tn, H. i if g-ua 
nor. Uganda wa> the rnmu Aiimr i‘uk v. » -to“* Awjo 
British Egyptian Suoau on th<- a-H, an i U:r-W H.- •? Afrit ; 

on the south* :M Thr Him i ... t Airi» * I'rotcito- 
rate, including an#rea larger than Fcoa c. > *ve Or--.it ttriuia it 
splendid front upon *he Indian < > -m - a jrotrt a hie h was stilt 
further strengthened hv (hr t. TV 4 links protectorate * iHqo) over 
the Eiastt African islands «>i /.uv r .r and IVmba. ami by B 'tbh 
(,1810) of the Sc I .Kinds. Mauritius, and 

The com- r of Afru-i whi*h juts out r ;-.st from th« 
i-East Africa line 01 British possessions was in tin 
occupied by the irukjKm If.; Christian kingdom of Abys- 
Britiah sinia and the Italian olmik* of Eritrea ami Somali- 
land; but a jjoriion da <4 a* large as Missouri was 
held by Great Britain, including almost the whole southern 
bore erf the gulf of Aden. 

In western Africa the British po-' «•**•, >n» were deUdri& 'ami 
-•attered. Farthest north wa Br.ti-h Gambia, * mere foot- 
hold where the Gambi:- m«*r enters *he Atlantic just 
SOtllb -of Cape Verde K art her down the coast ky the 
small territory Sima Leone, got c ned partly as a crojrft colony 
and partly as a protectorate. On Me northern coast of the gulf 
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of Goiae* «4« two torfer ipt®* «*k»**> i tte wteternmwt, 
Gold Coast, included 334 aatt* 1 * &' ^ line. am ^ 

The easternmost, Nigeria, Wl « Ioe>^ iy • ■r/ani/*d ***» 

protectorate over some seventeen niifii ... t f negroes and 
over an area almost equal to the combine* I area of 


VTV * *"* T -'» — ~ '■ t## . , Gold C<Murf 

Washington, Oregon, and California. Aloi, - 


the 


wasnuigion, vsicguu, «»*» a 

whole stretch of coast from Nigeria smith to British Smith Africa, 
then was no British colony, except a few hundred H 
square miles around Walfisch Bay, surrounded by 
German Southwest Africa. 


One is tempted to say that Great Britain was the greatest 
gainer by the partition of Africa. But in sheer territorial ex- 
panse the French dominion • in the Dark Continent , Fmu:h 
war even more imposing. For every' square mile in the 
mother < ountry, France could point to twenty square 
miles in Aura As we are aware, the French at the owning 
of the nineteenth century had to their credit a foothold at the 


mouth of the Senegal River, a shadowy claim to the immense 
island of Madagascar, the small island of Mauritius, and a dis- 
astrous expedition to Egypt. In 1810 Maun tin < was surren- 
dered to Great Britain. As the nineteenth century wore on, 
however, Frenchmen began to take a mow active interest in 
African enterprises. During the reign of kiwis Philipp*' • ’ 830- 
1848) Algeria was painfully conquered for France. 

French explorers scoured western Africa, and French K % 

settlements were established along the Ivory and Gume^coasts 
(18431. The great development came after the-Franco-PnissiMt 
war when conspicuous Republican politicians sought in Afij^a ^ 
retrieve the misfortunes of France in Europe- In 1 ''Si **r 
Tunis* just east of Algeria, was occupied french 
troops. In the region of the Senegal, expeditions were sent 
inland as far as Timbactu (1893), with the aim f claiming both 
the Senegal and the Niger valleys for France. From fmo s 
the Ivory Const the French dommiaa was pushed north- Wmt ^ 
want, across dense forests, to connect with the Niger valley, 
French Guinea, and Senegal. Dahcstwy, a narrow wedge between 
British Nigeria and German Togoland, conquered in 1893, gave 

* For the Attach Xtf*t» inA&k*,** •*» atajn*, 

•imtbov6,fp. - '%V, f 
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yet ahother arm reaching from the Niger to the sea. Between 
German Kamerun and the Congo River another French trading 
colony, at first confined to the coast at Gabon, had exploded 
towards the interior until in 1899 French Congo 
reached the Shari River and Lake Chad. French 
Congo, Dahomey I ory Coast, French Guinea, Sene- 
gal, Algeria, and Tunis, - all were .he seaward-stretc hing arms of 
the great French West Afrit an empire, with its heart in the burn- 
ing sands cf the Sahara Fnm \igier-, one could travel south- 
ward over the Algerian lulls . - the dewrt wastes of Sahara, 

over the dreary plains and \v>,.. i.u.d - ol Wadai in the central 
Sudan, and into the trope a! n n--ts of French Congo, 1 — all was 
French territory i ,a>t • n the independent Moham- 
medan Mate of M. ro, . was mostly swallowed upjby 
the mighty French empire; i: im : the sultan of Morocco wib- 
iftitted to a French protectorate, i r. allowing a French official, a 
“resident-general, ’ to uilc his count r 

French dominion in Congo and West Africa did not mean any 
rapid spread of Christianity ; for the French you lament, hostile 
to the Church at home, hindered rather ihan hei]>ed 
cs«lct»r the missionaries in the colonies. N . >r din i; mean 

ittka of immediate “ civilization ” ; for the sa vages of the I vory 

Coast still occasionally indulged their cannibalistic 
tastes. Nor could the pogessions be said to be 
“colonies,” when, tor example, in French Guinea there were 
hardly more than a thousand Europeans, and those mostly 
officials and traders rather than lolonbts. On}) in the three 
northern territories .was the oilman attractive to French settlers. 
‘Algeria, the best developed of From h colonies, had almost 450,000 
in h abi ta n ts of French descent, and 2.30,000 of Spanish, Italian, 
Maltese, and Jewish descent ; hut even in Algeria the natives 
(Berbers and Arabs) outnumbered the colonists almost six 
to one. French rule did mean exploitation industrial and 
commenda!. The external trade of French West Africa, in- 
cluding the colonies of (z) Senegal, f 2) Upper Senegal and 
Niger, (3) Guinea, (4) Ivory Coast, < 5) Dahomey, and (6) Mauri - 

1 Before 1 oil. It fc jm po rt i te t to note that in j<»rr, however, bjf cedrnjr* large 
•ectian ol French Cm# ** tfanwny, the territorial mafota between lower 
French Congo and the trt p w n r «m aevemi. 
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tank, doubted in the lt*r> years 1895 ic j. 'i lie trade of Tunis 
almost tripled in twenty years. To France- fm most of the 
iradaggjjwas with France — the colonic., v.nt fruits , 4 palm-oil, 
jveamjts, rubber, mahogany; from Iren h n.-n hauls they 
bought cotton clothing, spirits, and various manuka tur< d nrticks. 
Fient h capitalists established the Bank of \\ t Africa xn th 
millions of capital to r akc loans for the const n - n of railways 

and development of indu-' tries. .Thousands <•: ■ of railway 

and telegraph wore constructed by French ftnanc;. r . with interest 
,.*> ti,,i. capital mmr, infeed by the goverruru i-t in Algeria 
:t"d Tunis. rod t.» a lo.su degree in Morocco, where < linute-aj^d 
aural rcMurii'S were inviting, a more adv.u; * 1 d» ■.< lopme”* 
was attain*'.! Hu- waving fields of grain, the hilUrie vir. . uk 
tfm iaxurt" 1 oliw ;-iove« might remind the colon;.' <>1 las for- 
mer home in Frau ■ Oranges am . grsuian--., <kn - ar.d lie , 
were likcvri • \ i via*- products. .‘v>r should we forget the ninety 

odd min<s o Mc.'ria. which annually y : c!ri**d to ' fwfjswntitre 
companies ten million dollars’ worth of iron, zinc, ’ead, and 
phosphates. Ail flu’s meant profits for certain French sjnrculators 
and business rt-r. . Ltle the French [ample at large paid in taxes 
sonic four million collars a year to maintain troops in West 
Africa, and an even, huger amount to support trooj»s in Algeria 
mad to pay interest to lock- holders of the Algerian railways, 
French occupation also meant strong und huk rati' govern- 
ment. Tunis wot mtocratfcaily ruled by a representative of the 
French foreign < t Senegal, Guinea, Ivory Coast, T)ah >mcv, 
lipper-Senegal -and- Niger, Were under nan-elective Fruit h lieu- 
tenant-governors, subject to a governor-general, liven in Algeria, 
which regularly sent three* senators and six deputies t.. the French 
Nation ii Assembly, only a small minority of the p .ptilation had a 
\oicx- i’i choosing its “representatives’’ ; and although “Delega- 
tions" or chambers representing natives as well i- colonists regu- 
larly met at Algiers to discuss local affairs, the;, had little control 
over the powerfu’ governor-general The natives of Africa, it 
seemed, were unfit to enjoy democracy. If the French rule was 
despotic, it at least had the merit of: being fairly firm. It took 
almost half *a 83^-1871) thorough!,' to subjugate 

Algeria ; much bhiod 'war ibfdtn Wadai • constant warfare was 
bdsig waged in 1914 against the rebellious natives of Morocco ; 
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but wherever the F«n^ established their power, they endeavored 
with success to prevent tribal wars, to maintain order, and to' 
encourage the arts of peace. t 4 , 

Besides her vast territories in northwestern Africa* ’with 
which we have just now been concerned, France had al.-oimpor- 
Wimrn , » tint possessions on thti eastern side at' Africa. French 

^J^*®** 4 Somaliland (acquired 18(4-1884) at the head of the 


Aden, and commanding the .entrance to the Red Sea, was 
verysmall la area, but great in strategic value. The island 
Madagascar,- on the other hand, lying 260 miles off the East 
t African coast was greater in size than in value. 
Although the island is almost a thousand miles in 
, its population amounted (*913) to only 3.250,000 and its 
commerce to $20,000.00:1 Madagascar, we may observe, was 
never officially occupied by the French until 1894 1895, w hen 
victorious French arms ei.t.ireed a French protectorate, which 
was subsequently ( : 896 1 converted into a formal colony. 

Italian imperialism began in a v ery modest way in 1870 when, 
an Italian steamship company purchased the port, of Assiib, on 
3 I talian the southwestern shore of the Red Sea, just north of 
PwamMion* what is now Frpnch Somaliland. Twelve years Inter 
“ Afrte * tin- Italian government took Assab over as a colony’; 
and with Assab as a nucleus, Italy built up the colony which is 
now called Eritrea. '1 he lowlands of Eritrea made good {>9** 

| ture, the plateau in the northern part was fertile, and 
pearl fisheries were prosit able ; nevertheless, Instead d 
.bringing in revenue, Eritrea cost the Italian lagpajtfrs each year 
more than a million dollars. A second Italian colony was estab- 
lished in 1889 further south on the coast, east and southeast of 


nn— Abyssinia. This was Italian Somaliland, larger tfagn 
Italy. Pushing inland, l»>th Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland encroached upon the Christian but primitive kingdom 
of Abynwnia (Ethiopia). The Italians aftdeho secret of their 
eagerness to gain control of the attractive Abyssinian higtdands, 
the Altitude of winch rende'vd tlte climate almost temperate, 
although the country lay whoil> within the torrid zone. Between 
1889 and 1896 Italy even claimed that Abyssinia was an Italian 
protectorate. To such • pretension, however, the Afaywifidatis 
would not adroit, and under the leadership of their emperor 
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(or negus) Meorfek, they made war again-t Italy. At Adowa 
(1896) Menclek inflicted sucfa a cruhhinv; <1* on tfaj Italian 
forces that in -thtf same year Italy gave up 1 r attacks on the 
independence m AbyssH a. In *906, wt- : h*>uld observe, Italy, 
hrancf. and Great Britain agreed to respect Abyssinia’s freedom. 

Defeated in her designs on Abyssinia, Itaiy n«xt tamed to 
Tripoli, M Turkish province, on. the northern coast of Africa. 
In 1901 the French government ignrd not t<~ xppi >-e this hew 
ambition. Consequently, in 1911 an Italaa army invaded 
Tripoli, and, after a year of fighting, Turkey was iorced to sur- 
render both Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which* two pro- ^ 
vinces became the Indian colony of Libya. 1 But even 
after the war between Turkey and Italy was ended, Italy still 
had to maintain armies in Libya ; for the Arab tribesmen of the 
interior — supcrl > horsgipaen. daring warriors, and zealous Moham- 
medans — continued a kind of irregular warfare against the 
Italians." . Supporting troops in Libya was tremendously expen- 
sive ; it was said to cost something like $200,000 a day. The 
total expense of acquiring the new colony soon surpassed the 
$ 200,000,009 mark ; and, in addition, new millions had to be 
spent on tisubtfr improvements, docks, and railways, Indore Libya 
cquhl bec&ine ij, valuable possession. Some parts id Libya were 
ind&d fefcrile.fad fruitful &bu t most of the interior was little 
fnbre ripm an* expanse of desert, dotted here and there with 
palm-trees and oases, find traversed by merchant caravan^ but 
not at all adapted to colonization. 

Although Great Britain, France, and Italy, not to speak of 
Holland, Spain, and Portugal, — .had all entered tin field before 
Germany, so energetically did Germany push her 4 
Claims that within six years ’( 1 884- 1 890)^ oi 1 r impor- Pownmi 
tant sections Africa were won for the Germ.m m4lri<! * 
Enjpire. Eveq, the smallest of the German colonies in Africa 
—Togo — was lajpsr than the American state of 
Maine. Togo was too near the equator to attract 
German colonists, but it gave German commerce a convenient 
post cm the northern bank of the gulf of Guinea, and anntia&y 
exported more than 1900,0cm worth of palm-products and cotton. 
Kamerun, just at the bend qf the gulf of Guinea, wt© a more im- 

5 *4. s*«- 
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portant colony. (Gradually its !«>undaries were extended back 
into the richly forested mountain country until Lake Chad and 
the Shari River wen r. ached: and a hundred thousand 
square miles of Frcn< h Congo were added to Karaerun 
in 1911, giving Germany a fot hold on the Uhangi and Congo 
rivers The most important product of Kamerun, as of Togo, 
am pabn-oi!; but rubber was also obtained from its tropical 
forests, end » consider, d ie amount of ivory ; moreover the 
Germans were beginning to . v.b’Rh plantations for the cultiva- 
tion of cocoa, coffee, rubber, and pices, by negro-labor. 

Further down along the western coast was German Southwest 
Africa, acquired in 1884. In i8sp Germany gained an additional 
strip of territon which connected German Southwest 
Soe*w*«t Africa with the Zambezi River, thus enabling German 
****** merchants to tap the trad, of the Zambesi valley. 
German Southwest Africa was from the ’ .r-t .at expensive colony, 
requiring an expenditure by Germany oi u ore than a million dol- 
lars every year, It is estimated that German \ ’ ;«■:»( 000.000 

and sacrificed the lives of 5000 German •••>l«'»v? and wt tiers 
in order to crush a native rebellion in tqo}~ rye “ l hi» was all 
the more discouraging because the lack of rain made the whole 
southern part of the colon}’ a desert land, and this was the only 
pert of German Africa outside the tropics. But G« man South- 
west Africa suddenly rose in vi* ! ue when diamonds were discovered 
near Liideritz Bay in 1908 i.; : ':-"icnt quantities to ) iedd about 


$5,000,000 a year. 

The largest and most populou, of the four German colonies 
was German East Africa, with a population fifty per cent larger 
r w n ~ than that of New England, and an area right times 
* * ****** that of New Vork State. Wedged in between British 
East Africa and Portuguese East Africa, the Germany oribny was 
naturally bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean and on the 
west by tfes throe great lakes of Victoria, Tanganyika and Nyas*. 
Germ an Sast Afrfoa was acquired through tbecnteqiriieof three 
yonag Germans wfto* made treaties in 1884 with>$he native 
dneftaJns, and waa tafemteider protection of theGcnniagalern- 
ment in 1885 ; a strip along the coast had to be purchased from 
the saltan of ZittAartlde price of $1000,000; and the bound* 
arias were fixed by actteccnt with Great Ig^fts, Ifottugtd, 
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and the Congo Free State. In East' Africa, as in Southwest 
Africa, the Germans encountered fierce resistance and frequently 
resorted |o cruel measures. One governor <lid not hesitate to 
put women M> death, but he was later condemned for misusing 
his authority. Matters reached a crisis in iy of., when the natives, 
why resented being forced to labor on German plantations, rose 
in a general rebellion. Mom than 100,000 ri Wd before the 
rebellion was crushed. This attitude of the negr'*-*, and Arai in 
German East Africa is worth noticing because ‘his was .1 typical 
tropical colony, largely unfit for colonization, ami could be 
developed only by hiring or forcing the natives i<> work at the 
rublicr- trees, coffee-plan ta ti on$, and banana-grove.,. 

In general, four aspects of the German rule in Afric a may 
well be noticed. (1) First of all, the German territories were not 
suitable for colonization, because they were either too 
hot, as Kamerun, or too dry, as German Southwest tJ of 
Africa. (2) Secondly, the value of these [^sessions German 
lay chiefly in their mines, their rubber, their rare 
timber, their ivory, their palm-oil ; and also in the pos- 
sibility that in the future they might produce great quantities of 
cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and other tropical products which 
had become veritable necessities in Europe. In this hope the 
German government established experimental stations to pro- 
mote the cultivation of such products ; and many private individ- 
uals established large plantations with negroes to do the work. 
It thus became dear above aD that the Germans must transform 
the negroes from lazy sewages into industrious and obedient 
toilers. (3) Thirdly, as might be expected in territories where a 
handful of white men had to rule millions of discontented negroes, 
the government was absolutely undemocratic. In each colony 
the supreme authority was vested in an imperial governor, 
responsible not to the people but to the colonial office at Berlin, 
It was government primarily in the interest of German imperial- 
ism, and secondarily for the protection of German merchants 
and investors ; the interests of the natives were least considered. 
(4) Fourthly, as Iqr "dviUriog” the natives, the govmuaeil. 
established a few schods §& %c ach colony; in Togo, for example, 
there were two govemm^ii achods with 312 pupils. At th*t\ 
rate, It would be sknxr. wta^k dvilizing a million, native .the? 
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missionaries, however, were doing somewhat better; in Togo 
they had 368 schools .with 14.600 pupils. And in all German 
Africa there were in 1913 about 160,000 negro children receiv- 
ing some kind of an education. • 

Portugal, Belgium, and Spain* also possessed territories ha 
Africa. We have already treated the Belgian Congo, as well as 
the Portuguese colonies of Guinea, Portuguese West 
Africa, and Portuguese East Africa. Only Spain 
<rf ftvtBfsi, remains. Spain in 1885. at the time of the Berlin con- 
Terence, declared a Spanish pr< ><- torate over a por- 
t don of the coa.'t between (.’ape Bojador and Cape 

Blanco; later th<f coast lx- tween Bojador and Morocco was 
included ; this territory now constitutes the Rio de Oro and Adrar 
colonies, and is administered by the Spanish governor of the 
Canary Islands. Spain also claimed part of the Guinea coast, 
and after long disputes seemed a small strip of territory (Rio 
Muni), which since 1911 has been surrounded on the land 
side by German Kamerun. In Monxvo, also. Spain obtained the 


northern coast and a .-mall di-trict on the western < »as! at Ifni. 

There yet remained two indejjcndent states in Aft tea, uri 
appropriated by Eurnj>eans. One was the ancient empire of 
t Abyssinia or Ethiopia. Christian since the fourth cen- 
**T^" 5 nf tury. and now hemmed in on even side by British, 
State* la French, and Italian possession 1 ' By an agreement be- 
1 itjiainii * ween France, Great Britain and Italy, the independ- 
ence of Abyssinia was assured, although in the spheres 
of industry and finance the Abyssinian* fx'tame more or less 
dependent upon British and In n< h capitalists. The other 
» Tfimia independent statr , Liberia, was established in the 
nineteen th century by the settlement of former negro 
slaves, mostly from the United States, and was organized in 
1847 is a free republic like the United States. In this remarkable 
negro republic —approximately the size of Virginia — were 
included about 50,000 d'dn.td. Christian, English-speaking 
ncgries, together with about fw millions of uncivilized negroes, 
some of whom still roamed as naked t annibals through the tropi- 
cal forests in the heart of Liberia. The Liberians had such vexa- 
tious boundary disputes with the neighboring French and British 
colonies that in 2916 President Lift offered to semi American 
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official* to take duoge of.the Liberian army, to collect the cus- 
toms, to Settle boundary disputes, and to supervise finance, with 
the cooperation of British, French, and German officials, so that 
Liberia was placed partially ttdjier foreign tutelage without be- 
coming a mere dependeptfy of any single empire. 

k ' r, h 
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Lathi America. General works of history a&d description: W. Rj 
Shepherd, Latin America (1914)* in the “ Home Univc^uy Library/' the 
best survey, clear and accurate; Cambridge Mktkrn History, VoL XII 
(1910), ch. *xi; F. Garda Calder6n, Latin America its kite and Progress , 
Eng. tracts, by Bernard MiaB (1915), a valuable work, written from the 
standpoint of It scholarly Peruvian diplomatist; R. P Porter, The Ten 
Republics (1911); W. H. Koebeb The Smith Americans *1015); Arthur 
Ruhl, The Other Americans: the Cities ; the Countries, and especially the 
People of South America (190$), impressions of an alert traveler; C. R- 
Knock, The Republics of Central and South A meru a r their Resources, In - 
dnstrics, Sociology and Future (h) 1 3) , T. (\ Dawson, The South American 
R publics, 2 vois. (1903-1904), a jxipular historical and geographical study 
of each of the South American countries in turn, published in the ** Story 
of the Nations ” Series; t\ E. Akers, A History of South America , 1SJ4- 
1912, id e<l (toia), sincere but ill balanced and poorly written; James 
(Viscount) Bryce, South America: Observations and Impressions (1911), 
a reai table account of the impressions produced by a brief \ Lsit. An in- 
dispensable book reference for the student of political institutions is 
J. I. Rodriguez, American Constitutions : a Compilation of the Political 
Constitutions of the Independent Nations of the New World , with short his- 
torical fwtes aftd various appendixes , 2 voR (1906-1907), in the language 
of the originals with Spanish or English translation in parallel columns. 
Trenchant criticism of the policy of the United Stales toward the Latin- 
American republics is supplied by Hiram Bingham, The Monroe Doctrine: 
an Obsolete Shibboleth (1913). 

For more detailed information concerning the history and the political, 
social, and economic conditions of the several Latin- American countries, 
the volumes in the “ South American Series/* edited by Martin Hume, will 
be found generally rdiabfc; W, A. Hirst, Argentina nqio); Paul Walk* 
Bolivia , Eng. trans. by Barnard MiaU (1914) ; Pierre Denis, Brazil, Eng* 
tram, by Bernard MiaU (1911); G. F. S. EUiot, Chile figoq); P* J. Eder, 
Colombia (19x3) ; C. R. Enock, Ecuador (19 iL ; James Rod way, Gmma, 
British , Dutch, and French (4912); C. R. Knock, Mexico (1909); C*"JL 
Enock, Peru, 2d ed. (1910); W. H, Koebel r Uruguay {1911) ; and L* V* 
Dalton, Venezuela ^{1912). Other volumes of some special significance: 
Fprbes Lindsay, Cuhd and hot People of To-Day (19”), interesting descrip- 
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titm with an hktoncal. ^Iipductfcm nr i with appendices <tf Important 
documents ; A. G. Robinson, S&rid, Oft/ wm* tfcw (1915) ; SlSphta* Bemud, 
The American Meditempm* {1913), » breezy account of the republics in 
and around the Caribbean Sea; Alcee Fortier and J. R. Fickle*, CMftd 
America and Mexke {tqo?) % being Vol. IX <>f The Bistory of Norik America. 
ed. by G. C. Lee and t\ jk. Thorpe v F. Martin, Uerim of ike Twentieth 
Century , a vote. (1907), superficial though not without interest ; Arthur 
Bullard, Panama, He Cmkrf, Me Country and ike People, new ed. (t^nh 
popular and journalistic; Richard VfUafranca, Costa Pica (189$); W. H. 
Kocbdl, Argentina, Part and Present (10 10). For the earlier history of 
LatiO America see Chapters II ami XVII, above, and the accompanying 
bd^ogr&phies, For additional titles consult the helpful pamphlet of P. H, 
Goldsmith, A Brief Bibliography f Books in English, Spanish, and Porto* 
ptm relating to the RepuMks um^oniy called Latin American, with cam* 
mtmts (1915). 

the Partition of Africa Brief genera] narratives: C. I> H&zen, Europe 
since 181$ (iQto), ch. xxin , J. H Rose* The Development of the European 
Nations, i8?a~igoo, Vol II UqoF\ ih tv viit, espetiaiJy good on Egypt, 
the Sudan, and the Congo Free Sute ; Histotre gtnfrale, Vol XII, *h. xxvi, 
be portage <fc F A frique, by R. de Caix de St, Avntoui , Sir II. H. 

v Johnston, The Opening Up of Africa (1 >'^ an nu'llrni summary in the 
"Home University Library M Standard :r< a;lst*s : Sir Edward liemiet. 
The Map of Africa by Treaty, < n: •« ( omplew-J to iqcS, 3 vote, dr^l, 

a collection of treaties in English showing how the i4 Map of Afnu " has 
been changed by treaties or by other international arrangement*, Sir 
& H* Johnston, A History of the Cofanizatton of Africa by A hen Pares, 
new rev. ed. {1913); J. S. Keltic, The Par! aim f , tj rises (tHyt ) ; V. D. 
Harm, Intervention and Colonization in Africa (tgub not h.* aut hmft alive 
as Johnston or Keltic but more detailed on ‘he period since 1S70. On the 
expbmtion*: Great Explorers of Africa . 2 vtds. (1894), m interesting 
compdatrcm; Thomas Hughes, Dari! Lmngstme (tHSui, a brief biography 
in the * English Men of Action ” .Seriw : W ( 1 . Biaikic, Personal Life of 
Demid tmngstme (t88i); David Livingstone, M mummy Trawls and 
Ratcnhts its South Africa, 25th ed. ( i860), and List Journals in Central 
Africa from 186$ to his death, ed. by Horace W ailcr (1^75) ; and tl* writing* 
ol Sir H. M. Stanley, H>m I found Livingstone : Travels and Adventures 
tit Central Africa (1872), Through the Dark Continent, or the Sources of the 
Nile, 3 vok. (1878), In Darkest Africa, new ed. (*897), Ce*»|o and the 
Founding of its Free State, t vofa. ; M$), and The Autobiography of Henry 
M, Stanley, ed. by Dorothy Stanley (1909). On the African Empire of 
the French: Roy Demme, Aspects of Algeria: Historical, Political, 
Colonial (19 12); Victor Piquet. La colonisation frangaue dam FAfrifte 
dm need: Algtric — Ttmirit — Marx <i 9 u) - Maurice Wahl, VAlftrit, 
4th ed. (1903); EBa Aaj a weari- Bartlett. Th Passing of the Skcrrefien 
Suspire (i 9 to), a popabr acomiat of Mor.*r«. , Andf« Tardieu, l* WpHn 
# 4 «m M r (2912), a French war of Franco German rivalry in Morocco arid 



Congo; Annuairt ceknidckn o ffidal French publication. annual since 
1885, gives valuable information concerning (!■<* J rc , , t, colonies. For other 
work* on French imperialism see the bibliography appended to Chapter 
XX11I, above. In addition to works on tlernan inip< rialism cited in the 
. bibliography of Chapter XXIV, above, consult 1“ 1 Lcwir,, The damans 
and Africa, Ae» Aim m ike Dark Continent and II, np tlu y Acquind their 
African Colonies (1915). For the British colonies u, Africa, refer to the 
next chapter and Its bibliography. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

In 1914 approximately one-fourth of the earth’s habitable 
area and a fourth of the world N population were embraced by 
the British Empire. No belter k/*{u< i could be found 
OfiaiMi to the foregoing chapters on modern imperialism 
5 ^ than a study of this most gigantic product of colohi.tl- 
ism with its j>erple\mg political aiui euniomic prob- 
lems. Larger than any other state in the world nine times 
the size of the German Empire (including colonies), and consider 
ably more than three times the size of the United State*, by its 
very vastness the British Empire merits attention Its closest 
T rival* the Russian Empire, boasted in *014 <»:dy throe ^carters 
the area and three-tenths the imputation. * 

The size of the British Empire becomes even mor*. impressive 
when compared with the smallness of the mother-country'. In 
area* the United Kingdom constituted It-- than a hundredth 
part erf the empire; in j*>puiation, about one-tenth. Shorn 
of its colonies* Great Britain would have been a comparatively 
small state* less than half the size of Texas, with less than three- 
quarters the population of Germany, or about one half that of 
the United States. Indeed, the entire 1 * n glish-sfieakin^peopl e , 
If we occlude the United States* numbered no morvmtfm l sixty 
millions, whereas thcrre were sixty millions speaking French,* 
eighty millions speaking German, and ninety millions speaking 
Russian. The comparatively small size of the British nation 
proves that the colossal empire was not produced by the nor- 
mal increase erf the English-speaking people In the entire 
empire, there were only sixty million white inhalrftants* 
three fourths of whom lived in the British lakes* From the 
remaining fifteen m i llion white inhabitants there must be de 
dueled 1 ,#00,000 Ca n ad i a n s of French origin, 500,000 Cana- 

.♦ 64c ; ' ' 
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dians of other nationalities, 700,000 South Africans of Patch 
and German extraction. It appears, then, that there were 
hardly more than twelve millions of really British settlors 
in all the British “colonies.” For every one of the British 
colonists there were more than thirty dusky -Ainned “natives” 
subject to British rule. Three hundred and fifteen million 
Asiatic “ Indians,” forty million blacks, six million Arabs six 
million Malay's, a million Chinese, a million Polynesians, and 
a hundred thousand red (Canadian) Indians, overwhelmingly 
outnumbered the British in the empire. 

The British Empire was a heterogeneous collection of people 
of every race, representing every phaaefUf culture from cannibal- 
ism to Cambridge, inhabiting lands of the most divcr.-e climates, 
professing live great and innumerable lesser religions, and in- 
habiting important territories in five of the world’s six conti- 
nents. 1 By its very nature such an empire must be a highly 
complex and inharmonious organization, the more so, since it.- 
c. nstituent parts were added one by one, some by conquest, 
some by mere occupation, some by settlement. The expansion 
of “ Greater Britain ” was guided by no consistent policy, unless 
the constant shifting of policies be itself a policy. It has indeed 
been well said thaf the British Empire was built up in a fit of 
absence of mind. So it is hardly surprising th^t instead of con- 
forming to a single standard type, the British possessions were 
of many varieties, ami could be classified only with consid- 
erable difficulty in three major groups — * (1) the se, '-governing 
colonies; (2) the crown colonies, possessing few or no rights 
of self-government, the chartered companies, and the protec- 
torates; (3) India. We shall treat each of the three classes 
in turn. 

* 

SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES 

The self-governing colonies included a trifle more than half 
of the territory possessed by Great Britain. It would be most 
misleading, however, to say that half of the British colonies en- 
joyed the proud privilege of governing themselves; for in re- 
spect of population the self-governing colonies constituted only 

l Asia, Africa, Austmkak, North America, and Europe. Evea hi 
America there waa the amaU cotemy Guiana % ,/ 

|ol, m— a t 
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a twentieth part of the British colonial empire. Self-government 
was a special privilege conferred by Great Britain upon a very 
Sett-Go* * - small minority of ini < oionial subjects, not a natural 
eminent th« right granted freely t - ail. Moreover, one cannot 
Kwo* fail to Se impm .-<* j by the fact that this privileged 
' White w minority was excludvily vi European stock : that 
Cdjimnm colonies en jo vin e home rule w ere precisely the 

colonies in which large number- of Europeans had settled * - 
Canada. Newfoundland. Australia, \cw Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa. In nom >f Uu>r k olonies did the native l*>pu~ 
Lit ion amount to more th.m live per tent of the whole, except 
in South Africa; and even South Africa had over a million white 
Hhabitantsd OuNidt oi the self-governing colonies, there were 
but a few thousand white men in all the British dominions* 
Self-government, in short, enjoyed by almost all the 

“ white 7 ’ colonics, and fay none other, \nd since Great Britain 
alone of all the European Powers po<st \t\l " white * colonies, 
colonial .self-government txfatrd only withm 'he British Empire.* 
In order u understand how the vvi it r colon oi Great Britain 


obtained the right of ruling themselves, it is recent / to refer 
Tht Royml once more > h‘t U* hupt for the last to ihc old 

Governor colonial system. Before "ht Aaurican fbnolution, 
iff**** the British colonies had dwclupt-d a mired tVm of 
ftorrrMj colonial government, in h ih< royal gosernor of 
Jjj* ** each province or colon) a.t.s the appointee and official 
repggaent, alive of the itritish ( and site elective 

assembly was the champion oi Wal. colonial interests. There 
was usually also a legislative <. - <uro il, which constituted the 
upper bouse oi each colonial leqidature. ;■.»>: was as a rule both 
appointed and controlled by the royal governor. The colonial 
assembly, like the English Hoc <■ of (Commons, had originally 
held the purse-strings of the government and had attempted to 
use its financial powers for the purpose of asserting the right to 
frame the laws 'and to control the administration. As a result, 


* They formed mem than so per cent ol t hr r*. 

*Tbe FdUud Uudi Mid the < .iuaic* ware "white” fcti* 

Mtfstoverafna; h> the West lathes *t*» thm *m * fhiriy huge attttthet «t white 
•ctlien. . < " . 

•J&wapl is the Dm&Ii stAshy of Iccktxl 
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there had been constant quarrel* between governor and assembly. 
The struggle had ended In the complete triumph of t V colonial 
legislatures in the thirteen American colonies which revolted 
from the mother-country. Butin the other cohmU-. in Canada 
for example, the contest continued until the middle >? tie- nine- 
teenth century. 

Canada had not been given an elect) v e a- -< mbit by t he Quebec 
Act of r774, but only a council appointed by th* crov * , tor the 
rea- .n that the people of Canada were t&n mostly , ..., 4tori 
French and were presumably neither accustomed t<> ‘ 

representative government nor loyal to Great Britain. J t77J 
After the American Revolution, however. Ontario r - 
oiveri such large numbers of Scotch Mid Scotch-Irish imm cmMs 
in addition to Loyalist refugees from the United elates. :lur 
William 1 'iu thought it necessary to pass a Constitutional Act 
in se rating Upper Canaria (or Ontario), which 

entirely Bnd-h, from Lower Canada (or Quebec ) , which v.s 
overwhelmingly French, and establishing ait elective assembly 
in each of the two provinces. Pitt's scheme failed Not only 
were the French and British elements in Canao.. ini. trued 
against each other, but also in each oi the provinces the* old 
quarrel ir.w, v. he* her the royal governor r the colon! a! assembly 
was to control ih< ministers who conducted the g.o irnment. 1 
In Lower Canada, where the antogoiti-m was intei.-iiied by 
the fact that the Assembly was mainly Freni h Mid the governor 
English, the arbitrary acts of the governor i minuted rite French 
or popular jrarty and brought about tht Rebellion *>f 1837. 
Almost simultaneously the reform party it. Upper Thp 
Canada resorted to arms. The rebellion a a easily « / 
crushed, but it succeeded in calling attentio 1 ;>• Can- *«^ ihoa ** 
ada’s grievances and aroused the Brii ^h go • ment 
to send a High Commisskmar to-twhxss thei Lord Durham, 
who was selected for this difficult fad-don, pencived at once 
that radic at reforms were' needed, ; «Bd with ■ iiaracteristic im-r 
petuositv he started out to exerci se nil the e.mitrary powers of 
a dictator in pacifying Cana Ai When the British government 
* : 

* In Low«r ( anadj sb? upper d umber of the legislature w .«* appointed 5>y the 
governor end joined »:cb him in o flpnfN r the lower deeth e chamber, hi Vppvt 
Canada the u»jier tfutruUr gyta pathjneA with the lower. 
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refused to 


la this course aad revoked his ordinance 
banishing certain &bd leaders. Lord Durham angrily resigned, 
retumedjkome in a huff, and published a lengthy re- 
port. 4 '■'foe report is famous in British colonial his- 
* 8p0rt ’ ’** tory, because in it two fundamental principles of Great 
Britain’s later policy were clearly enunciated. In the first 
{dace Lord Durham contended that the colonies already possess- 
ing representative Institutions should be granted responsible 
fovernrognts, i.e. should be permitted to manage their own 
affairs through ministries responsible to the several colonial 
assemblies. Lord Durham realized that his plan for conferring 
responsible government on the colonies would emancipate them 
from, the control of the royal governor and of the mother-country, 
except in a few matters like foreign policy, over which the colonial 
government would have no power. But he maintained that 
with self-government the colonies would be more loyal, having 
fewer causes of complaint against the mother-country. In the 
second place, Lord Durham pleaded for the unification of Upper 
and Lower Canada, so that French Lower Canada would be 
d omina ted by British Upper Canada. Ultima My, he hoped, 
all of British North America might be confederated into one 
united colony. These two principles — responsible self-govern- 
ment and colonial confederation — were destined to triumph not 
only in Canada, but in far-off Australia and South Africa as 
well. 

In accordance with Lord Durham’s recommendation, Upper 
and Lower Canada were at once united (1840). Seven years 
jumaumt later his son-in-law, Lord Elgin, became governor of 
Canada and put into practice the other recommenda- 
tion, that the royal governor should choose his cabinet 
Other from the majority.party in the assembly, thus recog- 
c ® kmkm nizing the principle of responsible government. It is 
significant that Lord Elgin gave Canada responsible government 
(which amounted to self-government) just a year or so after 
the Free Traders in England had repealed the Corn Laws (1846) 
and dealt a staggering blow to the old mercantilist theory of 
tafade and colonies. Almoft immediately the same freedom to 
control their own government was granted to the other North* 
American colonies of N^^msvdck, Nova §cotia, and Prince 
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Edward Island. Before i860, Newfoundland, ‘and the Austra- 
lasian colonies of New»,Sopth Wale#, \ : torii, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Queensland had likewise ln.tr, ■< , orded • rsponsihle 
governments Subsequently Cape Colon; ' '8; > Western Aus- 
tralia ( 1 800) , Natal (189/1), Transvaal (igoOq and the Orange 
River Colony (1007) were added to the 11 -; of self-governing 
colonies, the two last-mentioned provinces having been promised 
self -government by the terras of the Boer capitid.it ion a, the 
close of the Boa War (, 1 Sy< > 1902). . 

Pessimistic patriots - r.v only a foolhardy all- in this 
extension of responsible self-government to ajl of < ,r< britain’s 
important white colonies in the years from 1847 to rjcj espe- 
cially when the colonies used their freedom, as d : ! Car .da in 
1859. to lay taxes on imports from the mother -count r. But 
the Liberal statesmen who had definitely committed t.rett 
Britain to Free Trade in the momentous years 184b 1849, 
looked upon colonial autonomy as no more than the logical 
consequence of Liberal, iahur-^tbr principlts, and prophesied 
that the extension of n.-cdom would only magnify the greatness 
and prohtote the prosperity of the Empire Self-government, 
is {> mat Bn of fact, did have jn.-t this effect in stimulating the 
i M ti iotisi.; -f the white , /ionic*. Now (hat thr* mother- count ry 
m> longer 1 ritated them by interfering in their hn ;■.! af'.drs, 
( ‘anada and \ itstiala.'ta bo..'’,,'. efithusiastii aliy load to the 
Britidi crown, and oali/ed t.' m-tr before that they were 
indeed iotUmnte at s U little cost to themselves t enjoy the pro- 
ti'tion of the world’s mightiest Empire and to shav in its 


j/o stige. 

As f.inada had been Use first colony to obtain a : >. >t -i •nsibie 
government, so also Canada was the pioneer in anotlu r important 
movement, the formation of confederation* a no eg the pstahu&h- 
self -governing colonics. In 1867 the hitherto separate 
colonies of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia joined Canada, 
with Quebec and Ontario to form a conVT'ation 1867 
wit It the style of the “ Dqfninionof C'.ru 1 The Dominion 
was formally organized under the Bril I -B North America Act' 
of 1867, passed bv the British Parliament at Westminster; bo| 
the plan had originated in Canada and had been fully fcnrnaji- 
laled by a convention at Quebec in . 1884. The government 
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the Dominion was'-it rough cop.'- of the British government, 
with the governor-general instead of the king, a senate (appointed 
by the governor-general for life) in place of the House of Lords, 
' and an elective House of Commons, to which the cabinet of 
ministers was rekpcsnsible. Although each of the four provinces 
preserved its separate legislature, tin-re was little question of 
“states’ rights" in Canada. With the terrible example of the 
United States in dvil war close at hand, the framers of the 
Canadia n, constitution carefully limited the powers of the prov- 
inces, in Older that the supremacy of the federal government 
might never be challenged. Nova Scotia, to be sure, desired 
ttt wit|sdraw from the Dominion, but ihc British government 
firmly refused to countert. ”i e air, -suh secession, and the unity 
of the Dominion was maintained. 

Under the auspices of the Conservative Party, whose leader, 
Sir John* Macdonald, \vi* premier from 1867 to tfkp (excepting 
TkvitxfM* >’ ( ' ars o H ;.i • 18781. the militia, pa-tal system, 

•too «f civil service, banking, and currency of the Dominion 

Cm * 4 ® were placed upon a sound basis, a protective .arid 

was established for the benefit of Canadian industries . and the 
westward expansion of Canada to the Paum wa > ■»cct*mpli c hcd. 
Tire growth of the Dominion was ama/midy swift. I »rst irom 
the Hudson’s Bay Company extensive territories west of OnU&io 
were purchased (1869). out of whii h the i.ot provinceof Manitoba 
was carved; then British Columbia ( 187 if and Prince Edward 
Island (*873) were brought into the Dominion; finally t^ccree 
of 1^78 proclaimed that all British North America — Wti the 
sole exception of stubborn Newfoundland, which remains to this 
day a separate Colony, — belonged to the Dominion. The rich 
mines arid fertile prairies of western Canada attracted a steady 
stream of settlers, particularly after the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (1886), and tin resulting marvelous 
economic development of the west m eiv<d political recognition 
by the creation of two new prairie provinces, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, in 1905. 

Notwithstanding the evident success of the confederating 
movement in Canada, the Australian colonies hesitated a king 
time before they finally decided to form a similar federal union. 
During the course of the nineteenth century, six self-goveming 
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colonies had appeared in Australasia Im-vIo the original colony 
of New South Wales, which had bn » •,!>.. Mi -bed as a penal 
station 1 hi 1788, and had Since develop ini.. > free. . Ift „ 
prosperous coiiununity of sheep-farmer-,. m< f M.s, i«*unCoio- 
and miners, endowed with self-government < 18,^ aiet 
Two daughter-colonies had been separa* d fmm Nev South 
Wales, — on the north, Queensland 0 v: >uth, 

Victoria (1851), Two other colonies, Scuta Austr, 8,$f>) 
and Western Australia (1829), had been fmfndcd independently, 
thus making five colonies on the island tom inert. \ -ixth 
colony was the neighboring island of Tasmania or \ Die- 
men's Land (separated from New South Wale; in 1824, And 

the more distant islands of New Zealand, colonic, d in the nine- 
teenth century, might count as a seventh. At the openi-.c. M 
the nineteenth «omtury the introduction of shtep- raising. and 
in the middle of the century the discovery of gold, had ft, -tiled 
these bland -colonies of the South Pacific to spring alnm-t in- 
stantaneously into maturity. 

The Australian colonies would no doubt have been consolidated 
as early as 1885, had they not been divided on the tariff - :es- 
tion. Victoria and the other colonies had adopted TheAusmi 
a .protective tariff, while New South Wales dung a»a Com 
stublmmly to free trade. The younger colonies. 
moreover, were reluctant to surrender the revenues c ‘ 1900 
they obtained from their separate customs duties. But the 
advantages to !«• gained by confederation csjKtialJv the 
advantage of concerted action in excluding ChiniM immigrants 
and in maintaining British supremacy in tV Snub Pacific 
against branch .ind German intruders 1 hn.di> outweighed 
the disadvantages. After long discussion. the colonists agreed 
upon a plan of confederation which was rna< ted U the British 
Parliament as the Commonwealth of Au-tr.din Act, 1900. New 
Zealand , being separated from Australia b> 1 200 miles of water, 
refused to join the Commonwealth, ju>t a.- the island of New- 
foundland had held aloof from the Dominion of Canada. The 

* No more convict* weie dripped to New South V. .V-. after 1*40, 

1 Germany, it will bo recalled, *«t pursuing .*« aMbiskws policy it 1 Oceania, 
havim{ Kftiw WlftdnM Los,! the Biamank Archipelago, and the Mw> 

shaft Wands <18% 1*85). , 
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other six colonies became States in the Commonwealth, 1 unde* 
a constitution strongly resembling iliat of the United States of 
America. The federal or Commonwealth legislature, like the 
United States Congress, was composed of a Senate, in which 
each state had the same number ink; of seats, and a House of 
Representatives, inf which the seats were distributed at cording 
to population. The High Court >f the Commonwealth, iik< 
the American Supr&me Cburt. was the guardian of the 1 oiislitu 
tion. In delegating only limited powers to their fedei d govern 
ment, moreover, tho Australians imitated the federal -U'litim 
of the United State- ru'd er than the uniUr> polit y ut * .-.naha, 
In two important ;* however, the Australian Common- 
wealth was cssent: IV'T-h. Its highest migistrate was a 

governor-general, aj t theoretically by the Brit -i (.Town, 

»*t illy by the mini-try <»: in- 1 :iitid Kingdom. ' r-d it - . ..i-ua-t of 
ministers was responsible to parliament r.itbir tiiau to a presi- 
de it. 1 1 is also won . ■ 'rving tint Austi- !ia wa- ".on P, 

cratic than the United Si.di in a Homing v...-,wi to \ - - - a id 
in j.roviding for constitution . I .m 1 - ■ ut by reteiuum 1 
1 he history of thi < 'or .rm-n-vo ,di • • . ‘ - :t> - ; 

the search for sojuth 1 to <.\ -t m ■ . .• p'< .1 

Aostrtiiin defense, whi« h veil! h- < .(••., !<-,,( v »; I i - . (ties- 
Problems tion of state rights h.. , .-<> < -pvoalh 

in resj«e* t of the munch ! re! . a t < t 'm.v-.nv vait 1 
and Uie States, in the :..a; r >• it. ... *b,.i gidauo-i an ! in 
regard to the State r.;ilv.;.\- •- , uen- ha.'t on :> different 
gauge in the different St.it" f ■** 1 urn u-t .••.a< b. ..mini, 
tened with the biaimerai form of ’• i-!.u ...th b, •< h- federal 

and in the otate govemimn'-, .--’'e' on- upper th-.nber hm. 
happened to oppose the hw.er 4 • i.'.r.d ■ tpt.iud t«as ’>• on 
a primary concern of the ( »ov<twm nt, Inigation works have 
!wen constructed, railwa) s built into the ii,;< rit.r, and all mauner 
of inducement, offered to farn-ers, in th< hope not onlv of bung- 
ing undeveloped land under cultivati >n, but also of creating 
a rural population commensurate with die overgrown and 
trouble giving towns. (5) Most mtuo-tn;: <,f ,di has been the 
effort of Australia to c^ie with the pm.'.j- -:i of poverty.’ After 

! »• the Commonwealth took o%rr the / - . emmettt of the Northern 

Territory of Austraii* (1911 > sad Papua or bra'm New C,mam (1905b 
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a furious but futile fight lot the principle of the “ closed shop ” (in 
the Great Striae of 1890), the workingmen had become con- 
vinced that they must use the ballot lx.x as well as the T| <ad 
trade union to achieve their economic < 1 era ands. Labor uw 
parties in the several States demand ed socialistic legis- " 

lation. Between 1890, and 1910 Virt. -ia passed a 
series of laws providing, amongst dtiicr things, for the creation of 
trades boards to regulate the wages and hop’s >f industrial labor; 
Queensland and South Australia fdHpwed mi>, while New South 
Wales borrowed a somewhat different acheim r-.m New Zea- 
land. The federal government followed th< I- id of the States, 
establishing a Federal Arbitration Court in 19^4 for the peace- 
ful settlement of interstate industrial disputes, and in to ah pro- 
viding old age pensions (ten shillings a week) for poor people 
over sixty-five years of age or invalids over sixty. Possibly 
one reason lor the willingness of the Australians to experiment 
with social legislation was the fact that the Australian railways 
hail been constructed and operated from the first as socialistic 
enterprises. Other branches of industry would doubtless have 
been taken over by the government and a much more effective 
regulation of business would have been introduced by Andrew 
Fisher, a former Scotch coal-miner, who became Commonwealth 
prime minister in 1910 * with a Labor cabinet and a large Labor 
majority behind him ; but he could not induce the people to 
pass the constitutional amendments which would give the Com- 
monwealth government power to enact the Labor party’s so- 
cialistic program. 

The other Australasian colony, New Zealand, which remained 
apart from the Commonwealth , might be regarded as a confedera- 
tion in itself ; geographically New Zealand Is a group T - 

of islands (two large and numerous small islands); >««<»»* 
while politically, New Zealand was divided until 1876 ZfmUaA 
into six provinces, each having a legislature. In 1907, at any 
rate, New Zealand was styled a "Dominion” and classed with 
the confederations of Can a da and Australia. During the last 
quarter-century New Zealand has attracted world-wide atten- 

1 Aa arbitration court to prnmt strikes, 10 fix minimum wage rates, sad to 
ibtamine the number of wmft£% fawn. 

•He fa*d held dm office % oudUh fc. 1908. 
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tion by its radical experiments in political and economic democ- 
racy. New Zealand’s radicalism dates from the year 189c, 
when the trade union?, excited by the Great Strike 
of that yiat, entered politics with the-purpose of using 
Democrmcy their powerful organization as a political machine io 
zJo£d the interests n' labor and democracy The trade 
Onions elected tew “LaW” representatives to parlia- 
ment, but they wielded a most pot- t influence over the “Lib- 
eral" Party, which, than' - t<< workingmeftw 'Votes, held office 
from 1891 to 1912. Under the impulse of this radical movement, 
New Zealand extended tin- fr.rnhise to adult women smd thus 
f*ood forth as one of tlu pioneers i f universal suffrage. Another 
constitutional reform \vj> the deem, rutization of th>- Upper 
House of the legislature uT,<>>r mem' -ers had original S been 
appointed for life; first the term was reduced to scut: years 
{1801). and finally the Upp-T House was made elective on the 
broad Ivasis of popular suffrage and proportional representation. 
More remarkable than these democratic reforms, n.-.vev^r 
were the socialistic enterprises of the government < »-vem- 
ment-owned railways, government life-in urarm* cirienl- 
insurance, and fire-insurance offices, and g< v<* runem cu 1-mines 
were some of New Zealand’s experiment ’ . htate-Mfriathm. 
Notable also was the land-tax, whie: .v; - gi tduatod -o as to 
fall chiefly on great landlords, and the VHancc to Sm tiers Act 
-(1894), which provided government !«mus to farmers. An 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbit rath -i; Act (iSc;) created a 
court to settle disputes between trade unions uni capitalists. 
Pensions were given to aged working people (1898), and com- 
pf-nsatioo to workingmen injured by accident (1900). 

The confederation of four British colonies in South Africa 
followed nine years after the creation of the Australian Cuttucnon- 
, „ wealth. Use previous chapter has already turn the 
story hoar Cape Colony, the oldest of the South Afri- 
can settlements, was wrested by Great Britain from the Butch 
(1806), ami how the unsubmissive Dutch fanner* or Boers,, 
feeling that the British government w; s more kifidly disposed 
toward the negroes than toward themseh es, " trekked" to Natal, 
to Orange Free State, ah$ to the Transvaal. Cape Colony 
had been given respohaObfe government in tip, a ynur after 
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the 'discovery of fabulous wealth in diamond mines. Natal; 
had been annexed by Great Britain in 1 8 ; , , para ted from Cape 
Colony ten years later, and granted selt-g -vemment in 1893; 
by the dose of the century the British seitk r- m Natal outnum- 
bered the Boers. Meanwhile the Boer n^oblio of Brittoh uri 
Orange Free State, 1 since the recognition . f i« i n de Boer * 
nendence in 1854^ . prospered under the rui< <>; t- president, 
John Brand, although the valuable Kimbeih \ d:.jn..nd fields, 
uncovered in Fr«^ State te^tory, were 'annexed by Great 
Britain (1871) and Orahge Free State recehed tlvrdor only 
£90,000 indemnity rjTbe other Boer republic, the “South 
\frit an Republic,” was organized in the Transvaal t -untrv as a 
result of a further “trek ” on the part of the Boer. > >848-1852), 
and its independence was recognized by Great Britain in a 
treaty known as the “Sand River Convention' ttSsE; in 
1877 it was amazed by a Brirish commissioner; but four year?" 
later, after the iiansvaal Boers had revolted and, defeated a 
small British force at Majuba Hill (1881), Gladstone virtually 
restored their independence." Unfortunately the Transvaal 
Boers interpreted Glad-tone's benevolent concession a- a 
cowardly confession of Great Britain's weakness, and henceforth 
they regarded the British with more of scornful hatred than 
of resfxietful fear. The Boers even dreamed of regaining Cape 
Colony and establishing Boer supremacy in all So ith Africa 
The Afrikander Bond was formed to promote Boer iro rests. 
The relations of the Boors with the British were nut improved 
when the Transvaal was invaded by hordt of eager British 
fortune-hunters after the discovery of the world's richest gold 
mines in the Rand region of the Transvaal (i 880 >, or when the 
British shut the Transvaal off from all access to the ocean by 
annexing Zululand and the territory just south of Delagoa Bay 
(whichjlwas Portuguese), or when Dr. with a band of 

British mounted police rashly attempted ,< filibustering expe- 
dition against the Transvaal (1895). The ‘ Jameson Raid,” as 

1 Founded, 1836; annexed by GreifU Britain, OUS; jr-.Vjtendent again, 1854- 
190a 

* The Pretoria Convention (tSSt ) gave the Trim.-' •• <1 ..utonotoy under British 
suxeninty; even vucftonty »ectued tohsve l«en nhu.Joued by the London Con- 
vention of jKS4. 







the invasion was dMiN miserably, bat it wanfifttbeBopra 
to be ob their gua^^From 189=: to 1899 the Transvaal govern- 
ment, headed by'ifcaf; faardy old Dutch pioneer, President Paul 
Kruger, became mmMy more hostile to the British; while the 
“Uitlanders,’* orBritish miners who had settled in the Transvaal, 
cried oat ever mot£ loudly against the unfriendly and oligarchi- 
cal Boer government. The refusal of the Boers to enfranchise 
the u UiUanders ” (except after seven years’ residence) was one 
of the greatest grievances. 

The ftptl stru ggle between the British and the two Boer 
Rcpujbtiqp be gan in 1899 with the outbreak of the South African 
tt) i rif j> War (1899 upi). At the outset the Boers took the 
W», «%*- offensive, invading Natal and striking at the KJmber- 
’*** , ley diamond fields of Cape Colony ; but British re€n- 
* forcemeats poured into South Africa until finally no fewer than 
350,000 men had been put into the field under the able command 
of Lord Roberts (1832-1914) and Lord Kitchener (1850-1916). 
The Boers probably never had more than 40,000 men in the 
field together. Overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers, the 
republican troops had to retreat and on 5 June. 1900. surrender 
their capital city of Pretoria. Nevertheless two years of guerrilla 
warfare were required before the List irregular bands of Boer 
riflemen were broken up. At last peace was made in May, jooj. 
By the terms of peace, Cheat Britain promised to grant respon- 
sible government to the two Boor k» publics (Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal) which had been annexed during the war. 


The promise was carried out in 1906 a- regards the Transvaal 

wad is 1907 as regards the Orange Free State 

'*’ The way waft sow clear for the confederation of South Africa. 

' Earlier projects of union had met shipwreck either by reason of 
n»iMaa British disapproval or because of Boer rationalism. 
jStw to Bat Britain was now willing, Boer resistance had bees 
******* crushed, and union was imperatively necessary far 
the establishment of uniform tariffs, for the administration of 


fatosdtte raihrayu, and for the adoption of a vigorous native 
pdcy. As fatescofeoiai convention Tor the dfccusston of tariff 
questions was. apecd% followed by agreement upon a plan of 
consolidation which mm ratified by the British Parliament in 
StttjHpber, 1909. .fJaps^Cokny, Natal, the Tkaiavaal, and 
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Gwa^ffie State becaiaIVsvinces in the Union of Soutk 
Africa, a union even mow strongly centralized than Canada. 
As the Bom received equal rights with th«* British in the hew 


Union, both in respect of language and in respect of political 
privileges, the Union Pariuunent and the ministry responsible 
to it at (Vice fell under the control of the “South African” or .* 
Boer party. General Louis Botha, who had so valiantly fought 
against Great Britain, became the first premier of the Lnion, 
and the British or Unionist party fell naturally into the position 
'of a minority. 

Animosity between Boer farmers and British budnp«<* men 
continued to vex the Union of South Africa; but with the rapid 
development of the mining industry still more serious problems 
pressed for solution. In the first place, the government had 
to cope with a violent Syndicalist agitation among the British- 
born skilled laborers, an agitation which grew even more violent 
. after the Band strike of 1913, when government troops had 
ruthlessly shot down strikers in the streets of Johannesburg 
In the second place, the Union lived constantly in fear of 
native uprisings. In a colony where the white population had 
been forced to fight almost continuously against warlike native 
tribes, and where the whites were still outnumbered by the ne- 
groes almost four to one, riotous struggles between capital and 
labor and division between Bom and British might easily lead 
to serious native insurrections. The situation was compli- 
cated, furthermore, by the presence in South Africa of over two 
hundred thousand discontented Asiatic Laborers who had been 


uriflhrted from India. 


If we count the smaller self-governing colonies of Newfound* 
land and New Zealand together with the confederations of 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, Great Britain _ 
was now mistress of five "colomai nations” whose 58 £a . 
vast territorial extent and enormous natural resources Ctm feat 
gave promise of great futu» devek>prncnt Canada SSSwa 
and Austraha were nf^bfsurini nations in a very 
real sense; each find til national flag. »u national amyj'ifc 
national tariff, its national government. The authority of tt* 
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fey (be British C 
than a •listiogcas 

or tended to assume in (be colony 
po-ition that the king himself 
Kingdom The right of the mother- 
acjts of colonial parliaments, (fee right of 
control f<jrti{?n relations, and the right 
ttee of the Privy Coundi to bear appeals 
, courts, were still maintained in theory ; bat in 
Britain rarely interfered with tbe legislative 
^-governing dominion- and frequently permitted 
tb ii^jl^te.in^fpendent commercial and other treaties 
foreign nations; and the right of judicial appeal was 
severely curtailed by Canada, Australia, and South Africa. In 
short, the political connection between Great Britain and her 
: colonies was very slight. 

the general awakening of the imperialistic spirit toward 
erf the nineteenth century, there appeared in Great 
Britain a movement to bring “ The Dominions,” a# the 
self-governing colonies later came to lie styled, into 
closer union with the mother-country, “imperial 
Unity” became the battle-cry of Unionist statesmen 
hoped to strengthen the Empire against rival imperial 
especially Germany: the vry was taken up by British 
business mem who were, enga.. d in colonial trade, and echoed 
loyal British hearts in mother-country and colonies alike. 
Imperial unity, o§ Joseph Chaml* rlain 1 pointed out, could be 

"Imperial Federation,” that is, through 
(he *t^m^|s|-Nfc^^l>onrimons as copartners with the United 
Kio0feoife.j^^loit.’«l federal empire. Tim ideal of imperial 
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ed by three main avenuea: fan* 
conference, and imperial defense, 
meant simply that by mutual agreement 
dntidtt as the Dominiona should establish 
aysten^ hy which heavier duties 
on imports from foreign countries 
ash lands. Such |uyar t S i h g cm ea t : 
rftam falling 
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tain of a m**«t for their agricultural pfiducts. The first step - 
toward th » f»fo»»fan of this roserte drown was taken bv Canada 
f& 1897, when the Dominica allowed imports from th< United 
Kingdom a reduction of one-eighth of the * genera! ” Canadian 
customs tariff. Canada subsequently increased this preference 
to one-fourth (1898), and ^ven toonedbird (^»). South Africa’, 
Australia, and New Zealand followed Can a da* * example. But 
the United Kingdom, firmly intrenched in her free-trade policy, 
absolutely refused to meet the Dominions halfway. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the great imperialist, with all bis incisive argu- 
ment. could not convert Eramd from Free Trade, he could not - 
even convert bis own TTnt<wust party entirely. The advent- of 
the Liberal ministry to 1905 marked the failure of OudStber- 
bun’s agitation in Great Britain for imperial preference. 

Better progress was made along the second route to Imperial 
Federation, namely. Imperial conference. It was demanded 
that the United Kingdom should give the Dominions tmpmM 
a voice in imperial affairs. Although each had a Co * rf * r *“ c * 
‘‘high commissioner” to represent its interests in London, the 
Dominions considered it humiliating to deal with their “co- 
partner” through the latter’s Colonial Office, and they resented 
the fact that imperial defense and foreign policy were deter- 
mined by the cabinet of the United Kingdom rather than by a 


body representing the empire. The Dominion- were not con- 
tent to be silent partners. At least a f partial remedy for this 
complaint was found m the fr^eni} Conference. The first 
Imperial Conference was a resecting of representatives of Use 
self-governing colonies held at London on the auspicious occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Similar conferences were 

held at Ottawa in 1894, adatloedon h» tSo?. 190a, tgofr, awl- 
spit. Especially - u«s the Conference of iq&jf, 

which arranged for j^gfearfal sesr-ions of the Imperial 
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Conference, and £^4g|i^ary conferences an particular *»*****• 
T%t United to be represented In the Imperial 

Conference no lod^e^j|y Its secretary of state for the colonies, 
bat by its primeminister, just as the Dominions were mw* 
artirtf I their mipfective premiers. 1 Since the Imperial Con- 

" ino constitutional powers, it resembled a 
, R , w „ „-„ % ,„,,„ati rather than an imperial representative as* 
^nevertheless, this periodical meeting of premiers could 
feQ to&ceri&e a powerful influence in harmonizing gw inter* 
r^'Oltsat Britai n and her Dominions. Bolder schemes for 
tl& "regular representation of the Dominions in & speeftd “Im- 
or in the Parliament of the United King* 
lunfoeraOBt because no basis of representa- 
,K satisfy both the Dominions 

^ try, the powers of such an Im- 
perial PatSj&unent be easily defiriSt 

One wire chief concern* of the Imperial Conferences was 
im perial defense. Great B^^n at the opening of the twentieth 
lajmttt century was falny staggering under the toad of an 
Won enormous naval expenditure, due pas t!} to acceleration 
of naval construction nectoStated by the rapid growth of foreign 
na vies, and partly to the higher cost of battleships. 5 Here was 
an opportunity for the Dominions to ptv.e thar loyalty and 
to show themselves true partners in the Empire by sharing the 
burden of imperial defense. New Zealand responded by contrib- 
uting a battle-crriber, the .Yew Zealand, to the British North 
Sea Fleet' €toblb Africa contented herself with a small annual 
money Australia. actuated as much by local as 

by imperial patriotism, started tp construct a separate Aua* 
trabahf Beet whit, including one firstsdass battle-cruiser and 
yaift»r craft. Canada wavered While the Frend»*Canadian 
liberal leader. Sir Wilfrid Laurie r, was in power (i896"iQti), 
Canada aspired to have a Dominion navy, built In bar own ship* 
yfcfec njamred by her own seamen, controlled by her own gov* 
emment ^ Qtoservativc abinet of Str Robert Borden, 

coming into p&ttt jMmh decided instead of building a separate 
i Smt' tO rnafti j jglfcflflftnOO for the addition of three battle- 

\m..t » Olliiu. wmUmpmtatlm peminci to attend, ■ * 

htwirb td m 1906, cost AeatfeeoMM* * 
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ships to the British navy- A* this flan was vetoed by the 
Canadian Senate, Canada did nothing. Thus the Dominions 
were of some assistance, but not of mutfi importance, in bearing! 
the burden of imperial naval defease. The chief difficulty 
seemed to be that Great Britain vftsled a concentrated navy lor 
Use against Germany, whereas the Dominions were strongly 
inclined to prefer local navies far the gratification of local pride, 
for protection of local commerce, for the profit of load 
ill iii * .'Jyg' 

, In military matters there was less disagreement The Dornbjf 
ions inquired little urging to establish local armies. In the 
Boer War, Canada, Australia, and Ke y 2^1aitf igseglouriy dis- 
patched troops to .fight for Great 

to systems of military UauMttylm^u the %bef War 
the Dominions were able tjfj^pgRx eyenittore material aid tq 
the mother-coun try in the 

a*. V * 

the cr5wn Ironies 


The second group of British dependHKaes — the Crown Colo- 
nies — stood in marked contrast flftth e first in three respects. 
First, whereas in the group of cokaddt just considered 
the elective colonial assemblies had obtained virtually 
complete control of the government through respon- Satr-Oar- 
sible roinistries, in the Crown Colonies representative 
assemblies were either entirely lacking or quite power- 
less. Secondly, whereas the self-governing colonies were settled 
largely by people of British, or, at any rate, of European stock, 
the Crown Colonies, on the other hand, contained relatively few 
British inhabitants. Thirdly, the self -govt mi r.g colonies were 
situated mostly in the temperate aones and were suitable far 
important agricuituraland industrial development by Europeans ; 
roost of the Crown Colonics, cat the contrary, were situated 
within the tropics, and many were small island naval posts or 
coaling stations. . , , 

A considerable number of British Crown Colonies were located 
In the West Indies Segue oflhese, notably Barbados and Jin 
Bahamas, still preserved die old-form of colonial governmental 
which the lower house of the legislature was. elected fee^co&d 
we. n— so *’ j 
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tte rnMknm m KMfeB»jfe*«!w* Islands he was 
restrained men# by an aflpoindve h&Hfe«&*N^ncU ; in Malta 
onlyn mibm^nrf the fep*kwvg wawilin«<*»tive (since 1849), 
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assembly was* iketfve, to be mm, bat % »pp«r chamber of the 
fe&slature§*& apjw Native, and tire mW*# took its orders 
from the governor; 4 *■ • 

In tire same general cia» with the Crown Cakmwe we may 
place the protectorates and the territories a dm i n iste re d by 
Chartered Companies, which; like the Crown Colonies, cauamd 
were usually tropical in cfimale, n<m-Europeaa in re- Cwiwe* 
spect of population, and J^*re|«wrent&tive in government The 
Ch«rtmd,Ck^Bfk|^ colonial organization 

as in the seven- 
mas *jjfct 4 for die acquisition of 
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for the goverraaeatetf ok), and consequently 
colonies vrere transformed into Crown Cobnhs, 
so that by the, year 1914 the only British colonies 
under Chartered jQota^mSmmm Rhoderia and North Be 
Rhodesia, a vast tract.of undeveloped territory north 
Transvaal, indndbn nd and pr 
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r territory was declared a British protectorate (1888). The actual 
government in both Rhodesia and North Borneo strongly 
resembled $fcal of a Crown Colony, with partially representative 
lejpslative councils, and with governors appointed by the com- 
pany inplace of r6yal governors. 

The protec! orates were more numerous than the chartered 
colonic*. As a rule, a protectorate was established wherever 
Pnum Great Britain found it easier to adapt native ins tit u- 
** 11 * dona to British rule than to destroy them. The 
scepter was left in the hand of the native potentate, but it 
was wielded in behalf of British interests and at the behest of 
an all-powerfuf British Resident Commissioner. Thus the 
Malay SlatqjpTon the Malay peninsula hi 'southeastern Asia)# 
placed under British “protection” in the hihe 0 enth century, 
were still ruled by their sultans, who ware bound to follow the 


“ advice” <9 British Residents. Similar protectorates, as the 
next section will make clear, still existed In India The most 
extensive, however were in Africa. British East Africa 0 ndud 
ing Uganda, Zanzibar, and Femba), Nyasalund, Somaliland, 
Bechuanaland, and the extensive ‘‘hinterlands" (inland region? > 
of Nigeria, Gambia, and Sierra Leone, were *b protectorates. 
Some of these had become practically Crowi| ^Colonics, while 
Others preserved their former governments, erZiumbar its Arab 
^.sultan, Bechuanaland it' .adve chieftain*, and Bugauda {ht 
Uganda) its king — “His lligmuss the KabaJuwf These tropi- 
cal African protectorates. r;.>,tiy until for white settlement, were 
important chiefly on account of the rubber, the, ivory, the palm- 
. otl, and die cloves which they produced 

Egypt, pfobably die most important of Gnat Britain's African 
possession*, dU^nct become formal! v a British protectorate 
- until tie outbreak of war between Great Britain and 

Turkey in ipU - ,, For m< re than thirty yea**,Wwever, 
Egypt had been pcsctkafika British protectorate, whfle remain- 
ing theoretically a vassal slate of the Ottoman’-Empire. During 
the course of the nineteenth century, as was ea plrfa l d Ik the 
foregoing chapter,* the (Turkish viceroys of Efeypflta d bedfthie 


virtually independent monarch s and assumed the title «f Rhb* 
then a lecfciau T&dive bv plunging^Mi country Into 
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bankruptcy ]^d iii F**n*fc and English 

excuse lor establishing the so-CaBed Dual Control 
and Great Biitaln ova: Egyptian finances , a few ' toais !&&i' 
British troops had hem haded to suppress a rebellion in Egypt 
(r88a), hod the Dual Control had been replaced by the single 
control of a British Financial Adviser (i$8$). ^ From 1883 to 
1914 Egypt was to aB intents and purposes a British protectorate.' 
At first the British government, uni |er Gladstone's leadership, 
was inclined to regard the occupation of Eggpi as a temporary 
affair ; but in time British statesmen came to believe that the 
possession of Egypt was absolutely essential to the British 
Empire, Igoanse the main artery of the Empty, the route to 
Ipdia and Australasia, passed through Egypt by way of the 
Suez Canal, which was constructed by a French company 
between 1859 and 1869. Great Britain had purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the canal in 1875. it 

Udjgier the energetic administration of aide British financial 
advdjeii, such as Lord Cromer and laud Kitchener, many abuses 
wore done away with, praiseworthy reforms were instituted for 
the benefit of the downtrodden fcUaJim or peasantry, finances 
were put on a solid footing, the •administration of justice was 
reformed, and profitable irrigation works were undertaken, cul- 
minating in the contraction of the magnificent Assuan Dam 
(1898-1902). A representative assembly, moreover, was ere* 
a ted (1883), and in 19x3 legislative powers in addition to a veto 
on new taxes were intrusted to the assembly. Notwithstanding 
this enlightened and comparatively liberal treatment, the Egyp- 
tians were discontented, like the Germans, like the ltaiums, 
like the Turks, the educated Egyptians, especially young 
men who had studied abroad, felt the stirrings of a national 
patriotism. Arab! Pasha’s insurrection of 1882 had been 
crashed to the ground, but 4 dxe echoes of his slogan, “Egypt 
for the Egyptians,” had never xfiedaway. British rale might 
be benevolent, but it was foctiga rule and therefore intolerable." 
Tins wag the -spirit whic£;%;ffeed the Egyptian Nationa&t 
agitators tefpresent * petftfoa few Jberty to the Prince .of Wafes 
"Odra in 1906. propaganda wereafike 

, M'long a& (^p^^^iitg'aMintain a 1 
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d&W BMJOiiqxusl^^^^idan . that vast region fpthe ^^nwwd, 

to revolt by a Mohammed&zt refijpoas 
«fcr, j&v or “Messiah," and was independent of 
-lrw» 1898. The Sudan was won back- by% 

Herbert (hMf s l*(Ad) Kitchener, “SudaJr" or commander ot the 
Egyptian army, between 1896 and 1898. n» Joint 
^ Condominium ” of Great Britain and Egypt was fan- 
pdaed.ripeo the Sudan in 1899. The Angb-Egyptf&n Smfow 
Was WOT'A valuable territory, but its possession, rnmlvifw the 
CMto& d tb* Upper Nik. was oonsidSd^ »ec*A f* 
the pnupaity<and safety of Egypt. '.f ’ w, v > 
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THE EMPIRE OF INDIA 
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' • T%>_ greatest of all British possessions remains to be consld- 
end. Although less than half the size of Canada, India Waa 
.fnyartaoM justly entitled to rank first, because it contained forty 
*** *• times the population of Canada; because four-fifths 

i$l the population of die entire British colonial empire were 
included within this Asiatic dependency; because India’s 
htade with the United kingdom, worth more than half a 
dollars a year, far exceeded that of any other colwjif'.* For 
every square mile of territory in the United Kingdom, India 
coultjshow fifteen; and as the British Isles had only 45,000*000 
inhabitants as against India’s .u 5,000,000, every man, woman, 
arid child m. the United Kingdom might have been said to p«»«« 
sevmau&jecte in India. North and South America put together 
had only half as many people as India. 

The conquest of this tremendous empire by a handful of Brit- 
ish merchant-adventurers would have been absolutely impod^Me" 
Oeocmpfei: «***■ In the first ptoCe, Great Bright'’ 

of . a more a«gw**ve #nd progre*. 
■w dhwzarion, which implied, among other legs' * 
obvious things, a*- possession of deadly firearms, marvdfius 
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medical science. the second plare, Indiana* 
ly India lefi into three welldefeied 
; «r the Manguter. peninimjte-flateau of southern India 
caBed (the Deccan), the fabwd belt of lowlands formed 
by $be ’(Mi# *»d Indus river valley* to the north of the Dec- 
can. and stiU further nbrdi the mountainous legion of the lofty 
Hbnakyas. Rada! divisions corresponded roughly to the geog- 
the so-catted DravkUana dwelling in the J* 

, the Hindus m the lowland belt (“Hindustan’’), 
e descendants of Mohammedan (Arab, Afghan, and 
Invaders in die mountainous north; but in many 
the different race# Kved side* by side in neighborly 
There were dozens of distinct vernacular 
Religious antagonisms accentuated the 
and geographical division* About two-thirds of the 
population followed the Brahmanic or orthodox Hindu 
non, ,with its polytheistic theology, its reverence Tear the 
sailed oow, its pilgrimages, its Brahmanical hierarchy, its rigid 
caste system. Three heretical sects — the Buddhists (10,700,- 
000, 1 mostly in Burma), the Jains (1,250,000), and the Sikhs 
(3,000.000,01 the Punjab province) — had split off from Hinduism 
jtiat as the Protestant sects from Roman Catholicism, though 
much earlier. Orthodox and heretical Hindus alike, as well as 
the rottre primitive pagan tribesmen (10,000,000), were constantly 
coming into contact with the Mohammedans, whose strongholds 
were the northern fringe of provinces — Sind, the Punjab, the 
Frontier Province, Kashmir, East Bengal, and Assam, — but 
whose energetic and ambitious emissaries had penetrated almost 
every part of the peninsula. The Mogul Emperors of India, as 
will felt remembered, were descendants of a Mohammedan in- 
vade? of the sixteenth century, and thei^provincial lieutenants 
(numbs) were likewise Mohammedans. 3 The Mogul’s viceroy in 
•'the Deccan, the nhaftn of Hyderabad, was also a Mohammedan 
prince- But long before the nineteenth century, the Mogul's 
Sited declined ; hismiwabsand nizams no longer Mated 
-* his authority, aaff &e numerous Hindu rajas “****" 
once been hk vaat^ls'Jncame independent princelings, 
the <^fede m ted |iihratta princes, co mm a nding a 
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with thftflxitMt- |giw*feft as a dependent buffer-state between 
the BritfcMmd Mwdan Empires; in its foreign relations Af- 
ghanistaii kn$ ' placed under British tuteJgga and protection, 
bat in Abnpd^/iSairs the Afghan ameer remained an inde- 
oendenii^ot. ' Baluchistan. Iving between India and Persia, 
SwrL^Sore definitely under British domination- In 
of Baluchistan promised always “ to act in sub' 
desperation " with India; a considerable part of Bala- 
formally incorp>orated into British India (1887)1 the 
rest remaining tinder native rulers, who were controlled by Brit- 
ish Thus from Burma to Baluchistan India was pro- 

tected by an almost unbroken line of mountain ramparts. 

. Jffwving acquired an empire in India, the British had to invent 


tb# 


for it. Originally, as we remember, England waa 
represented in India by a simple trading corporation, 
the East India Company. When the officiate of that 
itompany, in the second half of jfcaetghteenth century, 
began to behave like Indian^gKhrabs, mteMtthg tea' 
In dian politics, accepting or emxrting bug** sums of 
money* from native potentates, organizing armies, fi g h ti n g 
warn, and aurddag despotic jx>wer in quite an Oriental f y h i on, 
British atriwpMgft at home raised loud protests, and demanded 
tbat the fteoefa% corrupt adnunistration of the East India 
ay should be re%med and regulated. By the' 
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councils were to contain majorities of non-offidal members, in 
some cases appointed, in others elected, to represent the natives ; 
the three remaining provinces were to be ruled by British chief 
commissioners without councils. 

Notwithstanding? these seemingly liberal concessions, the 
Indian Councils Act failed to satisfy the Hindu Agitators, who 
complained becaune-the provincial councils had no more power 
than debating $MMt, because the majority’ of the viceroy’s 
council was> still composed of appointed members and officials, 
because Mohammedans were given separate representation. 
Only a sham of representative government was being granted 
to India, they said. In order to stifle the rancorous fault-find- 
ing which filled the native newspapers, the government resorted 
in 1910 to stem measures curtailing the freedom of the press, 
subjecting the mails to censorship, and forbidding seditious 
meetings. Still the Hindu and Moslem malcontents continued 
to hold their separate national congresses and to agitate for 
constitutional reform ; riots, assassinations, and rumors of 
conspiracies continued to disquiet the British bureaucracy ; 
and although in 1911 the Durbar or ceremonial coronation of 
3 S 3 ng George V as Emperor at Delhi passed oft" without untoward 
incident, one year later the viceroy barely escaped assassination. 

In all the preceding paragraphs we have well-nigh lost sight 
<rf the economic considerations which inspired the Irtish to 
cherish their Indian Empire, and the economic devel- 
opment which constituted the most striking feature 
of India to of British rule While cunning Indian artificers con- 
tinued to produce the fine fabrics, the filmy shawls, 
and the quaint trinkets of wrought metal or carved 
ivory, which were so eagerly .-ought by Europeans, these artistic 
manufactures, gems, spices, and gold were overshadowed in 
importance by staple products of the soil. Under British aus- 
l U n n Hiiiri fk* 8 colossal irrigation tanals were dug, so that the 
fertile soli could regularly be utilized where the rain- 
fail wasmu^tt or irregular. One-sixth of the total crop area was 

divide* 1 iritefi fifteen provinpn: Madras Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces of 
Agra ar.d Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orista, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Austria, North West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Merwara, Cootg, Baluchi- 
*tan. Delhi, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The fine aim have pro* 
vintial council*. * 


Great 
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irrigated land. The country was covered with a network of 
railways — more than thirty-liriee thou ami miles in all — mak« 
ing it possible for inland provinces to ma rk a tneir < roj >s. Besides 
millet, pulse, and sugar-cane, wliich were ' igely consumed 
at hotr*v, India began to produce enonrm ; juautitie? of rice, 
coffee, tea, opium/ cotton, and jute, for export to foreign coun- 
tries. The Punjab province became a great wheat-country, 
so that in 191 2 the annual exports of wheat exceeded $40,00^ 000. 
As most of the wheat went to the United Kingdom, India was 
accounted one of the foremost sources of Great b: man's food 
supply. 2 

The wheat -supply in itself furnished - for many British 
statesmen a sufficient nason why Great Britain should rule 
India. Other economic interests there were, too, Commereial 
hardly less influential in confirming the same conclu- 
sion. Of India’s rapidly grow I.. g commerce, which had in- 
c reused by four or live hundn d per cent since the Sepoy Mutirn . 
Britain enjoyed almost a monopoly.* The United Kingdom 
exjmrted to India almost ten times as much merchandise as did 
the rival industrial nation of Germany. 4 Three-fourths of 
India's sea-borne trade was carried under the British flag. 
The merchants and shippers engaged in this commerce were 
naturally enthusiastic in favor of British political supremacy 
in India, which insured British commercial supremacy. 5 

Moreover, certain industries in Great Britain depended ma- 
terially upon the command of the Indian market Cotton manu- 
facturers and the iron industries were chiefly concerned, inas- 
much as India purchased annually $200,000,000 6 worth of cot- 

1 Opium, a government monopoly, brought a net revenue of £4,500,000 into 
the Indian treasuiy uj the >ear 1912-1013. 

*jn 1 nr 7 the United Kingdom imported over 35,000,000 r«vt. oi wheat from 
India, more than from any other country. In 1015, ho\vc\er. Canada and the 
United Si alts 'surpassed India as wheat -providers. 

3 Sixty four per tent of the private merchandise imj>orted by India In 1913 was 
from the United Kingdom. 

* rota. 

h India’s tariff did not show & preference to finish Thatetfiuld hardly 

have been necessary, for British supremacy was se* v nd by the presence of so many 
British officials and merchants in India, the prenmot m e of English over other 
foreign languages, and |>ossibly government indue iv e. 

* higmes for 1913-1914. That India, instead m fling cotton goods to Europe 
as in pii>t centuries should now be importing .-utli enormous quantities from 
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ton goods, and $i 25,600,000 worth of iron and sled, machinery, 
and railway materials, mostly from Great Britain* Little 
wpnder then that cotton and ir.»n magnates were interested la 
British India. Furthermore ;).*!«• were the capitalists, large and 
small, who had infested in Indian government securities (of 
which some $600,000, 00c n«n In Id in England), or in Indian 
railways (which represented .1 capital of over $1,500,000,000, 
partly held by the government, however), or in some of the 241 
eotton factories, the 61 jute mills, or the 32 breweries in India, 
or in the promising oil-fields and coal-mines (which produced 
16,000, 0O0 tons in 1913 b Such speculators were very prone 
to dilate upon the civilizing mission of England in India. Aglow 
with altruism, they mounted the benefits conferred upon India 
by her British masters, the abolition of widow-suicide (“suttee”), 
the prevention of infanticide, the codification of law, the relief 
of famines, the improvement of sanitation, the irrigation of 
parched fields, the construction of splendid roads and railways, 
the hushing of inter-tribal wars under the beneficent regime of 
the Pax Britannica. Some even persuaded them-eUr* that 
' Great Britain was a sort of kindly schoolmistress, teaching 
‘ civilization to her class of rather backward Hindu •» nuh * and 
preparing them for the noble but difficult task of governing ifcrm- 
arives according to Anglo-Saxon notions, hi justice id India, 
how ev er, it should be remarked that Great Britain as yet 
app e ar ed more anxious to promote her own economic interests 
fha* to educate the native population; in 1012-1913, the 
government of India was .-pending almost $60,000,000 on rail* 
my and canal construction and almost $ too, 000,000 on the 
griny, but only some $30,000,000 was appropriated for schools. 
It was hardly surprising, therefore, that of the total population 
of the gnat Indian Empire more than 94 per cent could neither 
read nor write, 

CONCH ’SION ! 

Hie remarks just passed on India naturally suggest afeme 
reflections upon the subject of British imperialism as a whple. 

Great Britain, may be ascribed is pari to the ttritiah poicy of taring lalw«- ,■ 
cotum iblk. Tbrdwfeeof the cotton ioiiaatiy fo fa#*, It aand hfmW 
be observed, ha* epeBod qua f» ftwal i of Indian hand-tooni mmm* . . 
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In the first place, it cannot be denied that, excepting the one 
disaster of 1776, Great Britain had been womlerfuil" successful 
as an imperial Power. No other colonuing nation fl | 
owned such vast areas suitable for European settle- socccMia 
ment. No other empire boasted such popuiuu- de- s »g«>- 
pendencies. Front the economic point wl vie**, iJUe 
British Empire was the most colossal combination in all history. 

It contacted one-half' the world’s annual production of gold, a 
third of the world’s wool supply, a third of th< to..' a f ourth of 
the cotton, a fifth of the wheat, a sixth of tin: pig iron. Its 
navy and its merchant marine were by far rio largest in the 
world, the latter being equal to twice the sum oi its two most 
formidable rivals — Germany and the United States. 

Of course, this economic preeminence of the Britjph Empne 
was not entirely due to the colonies. But at least thirty per 
cent oi the United Kingdom’s external trade was with 
the colonies ; and the colonies furnished a market for to 
consideiably more than a third of British exports. 

Believing that the loss of the colonies would mean 
the loss of a large part of the colonial trade, and hoping that 
the acquisition of new colonies would augment the colonial 
trade, British manufacturers felt that the possession of an enor- 
mous empire was vital to their prosperity. Imperialists further- 
more pointed out that about a quarter of industrial England’s 
food imports and almost a thud of her imports of raw-materials 
came from British possessions. The colonies appeared as neces- 
sary to England as the tender to a fhcomotb e. 

A less obvious advantage, but not less important, was that 
enjoyed by British bankers and investor* In a sense, the 
British Indian Empire, as we have already seen, was 4* — nrT 
a huge business enterprise in which Briti li c apiulists » 1 

held the shares. During the nineteenth century, and 
more especially 4 a the twentieth, London bankers investedliter* 
ally billions of dollars in &e British colonics. Billions of British 
capital were also invented in foreign countries, but die British 
colonies offered a more favorable field for investment, not only 
because as a rule ridber. rewards were t<> be reaped, but also 
because interest was oftentimes guaranteed by the government* 
whereas interest on bins to the it kpendent Xaftk- Ameri can 
^ vwu.n~.ay - * - k 
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countries, for example, wss sometimes difficult tv collect. Thu 
total annual income from BritM 1 > .■ pi!al invested abroa<l could, 
of couw, be only roughly esti > . but it was computet! at 
over one and onefealf billion ! - 
; Thus, although the British niment derived no tribute 
from its im{»erial dominions, nevertheless certain private citizens 
of the United Kingdom drew enormous profits from 
"*5’]J“****” the colonies. Thc-t investors have Urn tailed by a 
ImperiaUcm brilliant liriti-h ts onu.i.ist “the parti-ite*- of n ipmal- 
Then v, re i'th< r < ia'-s's, t»-o. whiih, like para- 
sites, obtained their iiun. n,»:. ; wruli.m First and fort - 
most, in honor and digmiv were : • ••i.n i. A - ot .»ut from la>n- 
d<m to act as governor > . ioeer-. o.'indbo, .-.ud pcitv 

magistrates. Men of urr. > • -d training < ultuti d .md ta!cnt» d, 
found in this .1 ’"tree. t.i*y ioiii!ort..id» -auric* a: d 

honorable carters, id *- mi;, ad navy offi u ! .a. < pul • <: >oor- 
t unity for ambition, along .vi’h g i-. t !er excitement And 01 
the British, manufactuK'ic wb>> sjx*tiaH/tb v :■ 

military supplies, soldiu’* nothing bat'k-shc i't!e- ’ ullft-. 
flags, am! A thousand and one other imp- >; d a - <• --t'i- . tie*) 
.too might be reckoned para.-ites of imp'd.,;- r. 

Enough has keen said to brine out tne in |V>rtcm c , . aoiiorrit 
motives in Bri*i4i imperial: m 1 b>-v .oust not V exaggerated 
The average English nun -- bod; !ao no <::,«* t profit t,, ra. > 
Mam. the Empire. He Ivor \ if to lx: tru«\ in a vague way, 
as “fee had so insistent!} t..U that upon tie* Empire the 

nation's prosperity depended .d:: hr- had no thorough 

understanding of economic tu At any rat«\ it seemed 

a glorious thing to have an Empb* u> n wltich the sun never 
went down, the greatest Empire .a ij., world. 

One other aspect of Briti-h i-.-periaii *m is worthy of notice 
— its dependence on sea-pjwer < »n<- has only to glance at 
the map, and the dependence of British imjwrialisni 
tT-mtciT* upon sea-power becomes clear The Inc greatest 
F*r*r " to states of tin Empire lie in five separate continents, 
to*- itofl A ^th the trackless ocean between. Repeatedly, as in 
the Indian Mutmy.br in the South African War, Great 
Britain has had to hurry troops, by sea to subdue a rebellious 
colony or to crush a stubborn enemy. If a Great Bower at wW 
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with the British Empire could -ink the British ua^it'Would 
be a simple matter to starve twit England, and to capture the 
separate colonies, few of them str.mplv defended. R ealizing 
this, the British government was.tar. fui to maintain the most 
powerful navy of any nation. In addition. Great. Britain pfljM 
vided her Empire with coaling station-* and r.ava! ba::es, Knfcr. 
ing up her major possessions. The rot to through the Red Sea 
to India end Australasia was guarde<i i>\ G> -aluir, Malta, 
Cyprus, Egypt , Aden, Sokotra. In ever < "n- : of the seven 
seas, Great Britain had a station for her fleet 

The cost of such a naval establishment w -\..>.gmng. But 
it was considered necessary in order to pr, er , c the Empire. 
The Empire, indeed, was otherwise a frail -uiMure. Its only 
really loyal parts were the “white’’ Dominion- and th-y were 
the very colonies which were most independ> i • <>:' the mother- 
coutitry. In Africa an<i in India Great Brit: in had built rail- 
ways, roads, canals, and dams, but had not made her subject 
races BritGh in civilization or in loyalty. If by rebellion or 
by foreign war the British were exjvlled from Egypt or from 
India, the historian might safely turn proplut in predicting 
that time would soon leave fewer trace* of British rule there- titan 
imperial Rome has left in England. 
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of South Africa (1897), useful for conditions on ‘be eve of the straggle; 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, The War in South Africa, u: Com* and Conduct 
(1902}, a popular narrative from lie British standpoint, J. A. Hobson, 
War in South Africa, its Causes and Effects iuru an Englishman’# 
bitter indictment of the policy of his own government , L. S. 

(editor). The Times Bistory of the War in South A fnca, 1899-1903, 7 vdfc" 
(1900-1909), the most detailed account ; Britov and Boer: Both Sides ef 
the South African Question (1900), an interest ing collection of papers by 
James (Viscount) Bryce, Sydney Brooks, and other eminent persons; pH 
Memoirs ef, Paul Kruger , . Four Times president of the South Africa* 
Republic, TtM by Himself, ed. by A. SchowaVi mid Eng. turns. kjr A 
Teweira de Mattes (1902). For« more comp’ ■ bibliography of the Boer 
War* consult the American Historical -Review. \ ol. XII, PP- 29 Q- 3 «- 
Special Works on India. Sir T. W. Htddeme&s. Peoples and Pr o b l em s' 
d India (»9tr), an excellent brief treatise in the “ Home University Li* 

, , : 'K>\ 
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brary"; Sir Henry J, S, Cotton, Nm India (1907); Sir J, B. FuJlet;" 
The Empire of India Cambridge Modem Bistory, Voi. XII (19*°)* 

ch. xvi f a summary of political ami military events since 1870, written by 
P, E Roberts ; Cambridge His; ry of India, projected (1916) in 6 vols, ; 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, jd ed , 26 vdls. (1907-1969), a comprehcn- 
save survey of a .0 Indian interests, he cooperative work of a number of 
specialists ; Ramsay Muir, The Mi tin* of British India covering 

the years 1775-185% mostly documentary; D. C. Boulgcr, India in the 
Nineteenth Century (1901) , F S (Karri Roberts, Forty ante Years in India: 
from Subaltern to Commander in Chief. 2a th ed. {i&<>8}; G. IV, Forrest, 
History of the Indian Mutiuw rivieunl and illustrated from Original Docu- 
ments, 3 vols. (1904-1912), full and accurate, but dry and poorly arranged; 
McLeod lanes. Sepoy Rends, a Critical Narrative, 2d ed. (1897), brief and 
clear; Sr J. W, Kaye. History of the Sepoy Wiir f / aSkxS, completed by 
G. B. MaUeson. 3 vols. (iS-q-jSSoK a standard work ; Sir John Strachey, 
India; its Administration and Progress, 3d ed (1903), an official account 
and apology; Sir-Court m v Ilbert, The Government of India, 3d ed (id $h 
an authoritative digest « >\ th< c onstitutional law with historical introduction 
and valuable comments Fani hanxmdas Mukhcrji (editor b Indian Con- 
stitutional Documents, 177 z *01* R. C. Dutt, fuontmk History |/ 

British India , * 7 $T~t $37 i ; % Theodore Aiorbon, The Economic 
Transition in India (191 U; Wiilwm Digby, * Prosperous r B*nUk (min: 
TTf^Tahon from Official Records 190?}, a bitter arraigunn at >d British 
rule in India ; Lovat Fraser, India under. Cunaujtfpt dftor \iatt) m im- 
portant contribution to recent Indian hiMmy. 

Special Works on Egypt Karl of ( ronier f M odern Egvpt, 2 voiv i too#', 
a masterly expatduon of Egyptian hGtorv and problem* v:tcr tHjt) by a 
scholar who was the British official representative in Egypt U*z 27 years; 
A. E. P. B* IWIgail A History if Events 1 n Egypt from i?qS to 1 j:,f (19*51 * 
Edward l>iccy. Story of the Khedhate * 1 02), and, by the jcuuc author, 
Egypt of the Future (19069 popular accounts, G. W. Stevens, With 
Ktkkener to Khartum, 4th ed (iSqSi , W. S. Blunt, Secret IDxtory of the 
English Occupation of Egypt (too?), and, by the same au« hoc, a severe 
critic of British rule. Gordon at Khartoum {toil). 

Special Works on Malaysia Sir 1 A. Swettuiham, British Butova : 
on Atoms* of the Origin and Program of British InfUu me in Malay* (2907) ; 
Arnold Wright and T. If, Reid, The Malax Peninsula: a Rteoru of British 
Progress in ik$ Middle East (191 a). 



CHAPTER XXX 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS (1871-1914) AND THE OUTBREAK 
.OF THE WAR OP THE NATIONS 

THE CONCERT OF El/kOi'f. 

Peace — international and permanent - decame an ideal oC 
many distinguished statesmen of the nineteenth century whether 
'Liberals or Reactionaries. Had all Europeans I >cen 
devout adherents of the Catholic Church, if might 
have been possible to have realized that ideal under 1mm* u> 
the guidance of the pope, for the Catholic Church was 
^always profiling the doctrine of ' peace on earth to 
men of good will.” but the disruption of the (. hurch in the six- 
teenth erntuiy. to say nothing of the defection of do- Easte rn 
Christians in earlier ages, prevented the pope in the nineteenth 
century from maintai.iing universal peac e. Or, had ail civilized 
men been under the temporal authority of & single sovereign, 
such as a Roman emperor, a real Pax Romana might h.> *c !>cen 
revived, but with the long decline and final extinction in itoo 
of the Holy Roman Empire the last state that even vaguely laid 
claim to universal secular predominance, hope of peace by means 
of an international empire vanished. 

What the Catholic Church and the Holy Roman Empire failed 
to do, the Tsar Alexander I and his fellow monarch* sought to 
achieve by means of the European agreements iramed 
at the time of the downfall of Napoleon, in the early „ 

part of the nineteenth century. These agreements Europe 
constituted a “Concert of Europe, " which formally “gjJJJJJf* 
recognized that the various nations of Europe were Paacat* 
united as onerfamity by ties of religion, instit utions, and 1 

culture, and which solemuly pledged its memhiers to the Statta 
preservation of “public peace, the tranquillity of 
states, the inviolability of possessions, ami the faith, of treaties.” 
The “Concert of Europe” in theory embraced all the Gbristfait 
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states of the entile Continent, but in practice it was dominated 
and directed by five Great Powers - Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
1J» u or*at Great Britain, and France. How the Con^rt of Eu- 
Pv**r* " rope operated frotnlfSt 5 to 1830 lias been related in an 
earlier chapter 1 and likewise how it came to grief through British 
secession and thioughits own inability to reconcile the principles 
of international peace and the sum titv of treaties with the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity within the several sovereign 
states. ‘ 4 


Despi te the 5 rather early lapse of the forma! agreements upon 
which the Concert of Europe was based, the idea of the Concert 
was never wholly lo<t. With greater, rather than with 
•t the Ida* less, repugns m e did rulers and peoples dew the possi- 
* ***** bili ty of European w.»i, especially the possibility of 

war between the Great Powers, On only four brief 


c p y rt oc casio 

ti W u m* 

wars a< 
with one another 


occasions in the whole century' from 1815 to 1914 were 
wars actually fought by the Great Power of Europe 
mother: (1) Great Britain and France, on one side? 


against Russia, on the other (1854-1856) ; (■»' Pri me against 
'Austria (1859); (3) Prussia against Austria (i860); and (4) 
Prosbsgaiast France (1870-1871). After the wars ot 1866 
and ifi^wQennany naturally fell heir to Prussia V membership* 
In the Concert of Great Powers, and new Italy became a sixth 


Great Power. Early in the twentieth century the non- European 


nations of japan and the United States by reason of their grow- 
ing importance in world politics, wire accorded by moat 
writers the honorary designation res*- lively of seventh and of 
eighth Great Power, and wet* .Emitted for many purposes 
to the^counaeis 0/ the six Great I ’ >w«rrs of Kumpe. 

Meanwhile the more or less informal Concert of Etttrope was 
performing valuable service in crystallizing international SoUdar- 
Ti nfrrr - f tty avid h Seeking to prevent war or to alleviate Its 
mi se ries. Thus the representatives of the Great 


m9m ~ Powers and 
to concioor 
tion of Fob (t&$$ M 
war. The D 


TurfcQr, assembled in the Congress of 
te^^m^rigned tbe so-called Dedara- 


Pf> i»>*4,s8“SB 
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most civilized govarnmente, 1 coitsecraleo the following principles . 

** i. Privateering is ami remain-, abolished; ? The neutral flag 
covers enemy^k jgoods, with the exception <>i contra- - >edt wrtiwt 
band t f war; 3. Neutral goods, with. the exception of of faria, 
contrai-.o i of war, are n&t Jiable to capture under 1856 
the enemy’s flag; 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective, that is to sav, maintained by a urce sufficient really 
to prevent access to the coast of tlie enemy.” 

In 1864 the Great Powers, signed a Convention at Geneva. 
Switzerland, by the terms of which, subject toce.i,-, n-j'.ut nions, 
not only wounded soldiers in the field but also met,', 
ci^! staff of ambulances and their equipment v t c-< * t >uon 
rendered neutral, t.ht io r mcr, therefore, no longer Lx ’"‘ l ka<1 

, T / k /DSL 

1 : dtle to be iclained .0 prisoners of war, nor trs -i r 
to be ^iken as prize ot war. Tor the execut:- m or Cm Geneva 
t 'unveiii ion, an International Red Cross Society v, js organized, 
with head* jit, trier- at Geneva, with branches in all European 
cowr. tries, and with an international flag -- the Swb- flag with 
color* reverse*! In Largely through the entbu-Lisra 

and energy of Clara Burton, a distinguished Anr> riia.t philan- 
thropist. the United States ratified the Geneva Convention , and 
lakt lxit.ii T url ey and Japan established knai branches of the 
Red Gross Sod- !y, though under flags slightly modified so as to 
satisfy the religious scruples of their non-Christian inhahi’unR 
In i xpS the principle of the Concert of JKurope was invoked 
in order to prevent the Russo-Turkisb War *mm precipitating 
a much vaster struggle, in which Great Britain and ^ Cow 
Austria-Hungary might easily have become involved. rc«« of 
TTie resulting Congress of Hei imd attended tiy dipK 
mats of the Great Powers and of Tuikw »'r>< ted a the Owen 
compromise between conflicting nation.-., re-ts “** ,l * ,r 
and exercised a sort of joint oversight ut t G e, . 
affairs of T urkey, Greece, and Um» Balkan -t -t - Horn 1878- 
to 1914 the Conceit of Emope managed to maintain some sem- 

I " 

1 AJtt maritime Mate* of any h.^xmance, no|t th.- Vnited State* and Spain, 
acceded to the Declaration ot hik Even Sntm ,i< .-okxi.fcv 1 he DeduatSoa fit,' 
rye;, and the t’nited State* aeqakacad ta a iiarse c >im-mww4i 1907 which wM. 
otthe tunc general tenor. A. ? ■ '' 

1 See above, pp. 505 tt 
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, bknce of harmony in dealing with successive phases of the Near 
Eastern Question, In 1885 Austria Hungary was allowed to put 
a stop to Bulgarian aggression against Serbia. In 1897 the Great 
powers arrested Turkish aggrrrion against.Greecc ; and at the 
sattfe time Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy eoojwrated 
to ti|csgft autonomy for Crete under their common protec tion. 
Repeatedly the Great Powers acted together in presenting pro- 
tests to the sultan against massacres of Christians, in pressing 
upon him demands for interna! reforms, and in collecting debts 
from him or obtaining financial concessions.* It was under the 
auspices of the Eurojav a ('< >:.< ert of Great Powers that theBalkan 
■States drew up their treaty with 1 'urkey at 1 .ondon in 1913 and 
that the autonomou ± r -ipality of Albania was erected. 

Southeastern Europe was not the only Held <>f concerted action 
by the Great Powers. In centra! Africa the Congo Free State 
'The'im wa ‘ : organized in the eighties under joint guarantees, 
cert in In China, troops 01 Russia, Germany. France, Great 
AMcaatui Britain, apd Italy coojtcratcd iff ojoo with those of 
J.ip,ii and the United State*. to uppM-s*. iht B.tcr 
insurrection;' and subsequently the GretP Power? arranged 
among themselves * spheres ” of cvonotr.h iuorot if. eastern 
anti central Asia. 

It should be semembered that these ca.o .pics of international 
accord on the part of the Concert of Hump, were but a token of 


G««wth at 
Unplir ta- 
teraatica- 


a very deep p>pulor interest in i >eriiat*»>nai sofidar 
ity. As the nine t tenth centurv d am id and the 
Industrial Revolution progre-sed and the m**st differ- 


ent nationalities and th diverse localities were 


knit together by railways, hp-;n<i*mp'. o ’, graphs, and cables, 
the number and Importance of international undertakings 
rapidly iodeamd. There was th* prodigious increase of fore tgn 
travel and foreign trade. There was the remarkable growth of 
science and popular education, restricted to no one land and to 


no one nation. There was the marked vn-hocy ewyvcfcere to 
adopt uniform standards of clothing, food, uid arCsIlKc^rs, a* 
well as of literature, science, and politics. Them was t»| mul- 
tiplication of intarnatjpi|ai societies and congresses. Thirty 
nations formed the t^w^|||iyegrapfa Union ( 1875 ) ; twenty* 

,4p ts»m, V* m I 
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three adopted a convention regarding the common use of tht 
metric system of weights and measures (#875) , dxtv adhtred 
to the Universal Postal Union, which wa ><.rm -d in 1878, with 
headquarters at Bern in Switzerland; ; j..u.<-d the Latin 

Monetary Union (1865) for the regulatin'-. ' .,n i:.ten%ftn|K«.ble 
coinage for the countries of Latin Europe: twenty ratified the 
Hern Convention of 188,3 for the standardizing of patent laws; 
and twelve signed the Bern Convention of 1857 providing for 
practically uniform copyright law* . 

The international character of the problem- vid mviests of ^ 
workingmen throughout the world was *tre~ - > rdv by 

the International Congresses of the Socialists, hut also by inUi 
national organizations of the several cooperative s ocieties and of 
trade unions. similarly, earnest advocates of demur racy organ- 
ized the International Parliamentary Union ( 1 88q, . and ag$tatott 
of woman -off rage and ,• nanism held, intenuitionai women’s 
congresses. Religion felt the gcner.fi impulse' Prote »unt < .'Kris- 
tians of .t hundred dive rgent creeds and of 8 thous -hades of 
individual opinion met in world congresses 1 made amicable 
agreements for the parceling out of heat he? Und** among their 
several local bodies for missionary purp< es ; amor. r the Roman 
Catholics a series of annual Eucharistic Uor.grrsjjgs w„- in-tituted 
in 1881 and drew large numin.-rs of rgyme .1 „ . ! lay; i. now 
to Pari-, now to London, now to Jeru-ulrr. .cow ' Montreal; 
even a World’s P;u Ha men t of Religions wa proVeieu ,»nu tually 
convene^. For the advancement of learning there were peri- 
odical vu k i'M c<>n\ ,-iiticcjis of distinguished ]1 *i- Ki-s. < demists, 
biologists, hi- tori, ms. and eionoo.i-t* . there were “e*., range 
professor-''' between the universities of d.-mm-nt countries; there 
was developing around the globe a con., mlty of intellectual 
interests, the product of what a distingu -bed American scholar 
has termed ‘‘the international mind.’' 

It vnpc natural under these dreumsta n . es t hat to mo ny thought- 
ful persons the idea of war between nations sh-uld seem intoler- 
able* An English Peace Society was organized as 
early as 18x6 and an American iv.u<- Society — a 
national federation of local and state s.« icties — as 
eariy as ifea8. The first pea* society on the continent of 
Europe was founded at Geneva’ in 18.8 and the second at Pam 
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. In 1841. Thenceforth, especially after 187$* tho number of 

peace .societies increased steadily, anti! in 1914 there were about 
160 with many branches and huge memlK-rship. Internationa] 
Peace Congresses' assembling in; « r mitten tly and spasmodically 
between 1843 and 1889, became ugular annual events alter the 
latter date, and in 1891 permanent headquarters of the inter- 
national peace movement were established at Bern. Philan- 
thropic gentlemen throughout the world, such as the Swedish 
Alfred Nobd, 1 and the Scotch Ana-dean Andrew Carnegie* the 
Frenchman Baron D FstournclIes <le Constant, 3 and the Russian 
Count Leo Tolstoy. 1 freely gave yenpx purse to the propaganda 
of pacifism. A host of p. nfisls arose, denouncing war as a relic 
of barbarism, imrai r..;, un Christian, ami iiumit.il to modem* 
culture, to sound e-' • -mit *> and -uuqd polilh > T * rite new gen- 
eration of pacifists, with which the twentieth - t * \urv «->p»-n<*! :t 
.appeared that war wa> a thing of tlv j wsl . the v.4pita.*»-t of 
A&tt-hEB- every country bad too many foreign investments or * *> 
**"•* much foreign commerce to allow tiuir goyet.v.ru tr tv 
precipitate war; the laboring cta&fesjbad too much to l >»m 
state of war in the way of employment and wage- and. momnur* 
many of them were identified with international ><* iaiism , the 
intellectual classes were -too “enlightened” nd too internation- 
ally minded not to perceive the fjlu tV 3 tn all argo-renl# and 
pretexts for war; the Christian bodt.-. were traditional!’, con; 
mitted to the inculcation of the principle of univer-al pean. 

It tetef therefore, the pacifists nh. hu bil the Concert «*j 
rJSfa&pe jb its efforts to prevent war or to mitigate its horror-. 
•It toas the pacifists who encourag' d and lauded the newer tend- 

* Alfred Bernhard Jtofret (1853- 1896) tut achrsaiat und eagtiwcr, rbmc in ran- 

ifcm ef Midi sad other Ugh r« mibtal htet to *m»» as to- 

swnw fortaaet, the bulk of erhfch be left in tm»t *<>r shr a*utdUmmt of five priaee, • 
each worth a gamfir *e » — d arawtod aanueJiy without .Urtrettitwof a*Mttefl«Kty; 
the tot three ef thaw prim a re for cmtwnct in name*, the fourth hpiHMBatwc. 
hi Weafisdc benlM%«hd lie fifth hr the greatest oerriaa to the csawW-tofor- 
natK aai peace. , ' \ jft, 

* Andere Camcgfo <df|T- ) drew UUr»!>> sipan the toetuM that tieHn 

acnamktAt in Urn tom find etoet bu-nxa* in *-nim to extern MM* mWa 
tad to twt»W a Tempi* of Fwux at the Safur and a i'«<4topata*.l’’ale« a* 
Wmhimjtoa . .i&trv ■ ,y t± - 

* Born in >ip, » Sena ter of tte fmtth K***ibtir, mil fo 

hdhitf of pence. - .(.iij.ortfcAA 

*H» fc amt n aaxBH nd wcaaf mtonacr ( tSrS-mtoh - ^ " 
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epc fai of,nat|p t ws» submit their quart' i t u int ernational arbitra- 
tion. KepraiedOKii Great Britain ana the United States showed 
their wSl|ngneS5 to arbitrate their disputes, as in fee 
case of the Alabama c lai ms (187 1-187 2), ot the Bering “tkm*! Ar- 
Sea controversy (1892)* *»d of Alaskan boundary lb * wm 
(1903), with such success that there seemed to l>e no need ot 
fortifications along the Canadian frontier and the posdHBiy 
of war between the two great Eegfife-spejiUnp countries ap- 
peared more and more remote. To raetrtldn hut a few of the 
many cases of international arbitration, — the pope- taio-osfufly 
arbitrated a colonial controversy between Gcrn..w.y <md ^min 
(1886) ; Germany, Great Britain, and the qpited States amicably 
composed their differences in Sfefeoa (1899) } A rgemina and Chile 
submitted their long-standing ‘boundary dispute to fee arbitra- 
tion of the British king, whogave judgment in *9° 2 » France and 
Germany settled the Moroccan crisis of 1909 by arbitration. 

At the same time the pacifists had to face the fed. that 
since <860 there bad been ap|Sfemndmg growth of military and 
naval arnwuffents in aJmOM^Vhj^ nation. Of coarse omnsMIm 
most advocates of natiomdi^ . themselves in- 
.fenced by the paci&c the age* insisted that 

such armaments were sttieBy 1 defensive, that they constituted 
mere preparedness against dreadful but possible eventualities 
and were the surest rad safest pledge of lasting peace, never- 
theless, foremost pacifists scented danger in military and naval 
"preparedness.” and other persons who were not professionally 
pacific complained of the growing burdens of taxation whlckthis 
"peace insurance” policy necessitated. A conspicuous plank 
in the pacifist platform, therefepe, was the demand for the 
limitation of armaments by internatkmai agreement, coupled 
with the plea for the establishment of an international court of 
arbitration. Such a program seemed capable of realis at i o n In 
the light of the increasin^y pacific mutual relations of the repub- 
lics on the American continents, especially after the inauguration 
oS life series of Pan*Ameiicnii Conferences (1889)* Aftd such a 
program appealed itnn^hvuhnt European statesmen, bat*s 
med by thr feMjfenl n.tirfiighjf of providing funds to nuunfefo 

nations in the fiercely competitive 
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la August, 1898, <he Tsar Nicholas £t of Russia, imitating 
the pacifist sentiments of the Tsar Alexander I, addressed a fa- 
moUB rsiOfot to all independent and sovereign states 
of Eurppc and Asia an.! to the United States and 
Mexico,' inviting them, with the concurrence of Queen 
Conform*. v^hebnina of Holland, t.> --end representatives to The 
. Hague in the following ><ar in order to promote in- 
ternational peace. In January . 000. the t-.ir’s government 
lined the object of the proposed .,.n!orence a-, an attempt to 
Mtive at Sun "understanding not to in. r-ase for a lived jH-rkxi the 
present effectives of tlv armed milder) and nav.d tones, and at 
the same time not to in.rc.i'e the budget-’ [>crt.imiug thereto; 
fhd a pr elimina ry examination of the mean-- by whi. h even a 
reduction might be erected in future in the forces and budgets 
above mentioned.” She 1 .inference, known as the i- i r-t Hague 
Conference, was attended by representatives of t went) -six 
states — 20 Europe ui, 4 Asiali., .-.nd * Anvri' an - and ,-at 
from 18 May to 29 July, 1899. 1 he Gutter, nc was important 

in two ways. First, it showed that tho pa. in-t - w. r<- n.t, -.taken t*. 
supposing that all governments were oppos-d t * milrianVu: 
apparently the spirit of national and racial tivalr .tii- :nu< U 
Stronger than the consciousness of < rn-m.c. interest' and the 
determined attitude of several delegates, u .’.ably i h< of tier- 
many, blocked every stump* . 1 tin. •C.nfcri no to arrive at an 
understanding regarding the limitation . >f armaments. Set ondly, 
the Conference did achieve some noteworthy' results, though of 
less immediate important e It. -bed a regular tribunal at 
The Hague to which international ii-i r> night be referred for 
adjudication, It Greeted a syst. mafic ». -nutation of the laws 
and customs of war. It adapted *he prin-ipks ..f the Geneva 
Convention of 1864 to the newer possibilities of marittmc war- 
fare, ^Moreover, some — but not .* i! <>t tire Powers represented 
in the Conference signed promise-, that in warfare they would 
not use asphyxiating gases or poisoned bullets or bullets (“dum- 
dum *') which inflict needlessly torturing Wounds, ami that they 
would not launch projectiles and explosive* from balloons. 

In v/ 3 j, upon the suggestion of President Roosevelt erf the 
United States and' the formal invitation of the Tsar Nicholas ft, 
a Second Peace Conference was held at The Hague, this time rep- 
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resenting forty-four sta|e*, including nineteen Ameridm. Again 
ft was impossible to reach any sen t of agreement on the mud*> 
mooted question of the limitation of armaments, but . 

many humane amendments were made to the laws of Hugat - 
maritime and land war, an international prize-court 
was provided for, and conventions were adopted nequir- 
ing a formal declaration of war before the owning of hostilities 
and restricting the employment of force for the recovery of for- 
eign jdebts. Finally, the Conference recommended to thePowegs 
the convocation of a Third Peace Conference. ** 

It began to look to optimistically minded pacifists as if here 
was a real beginning of an organized international state, with-* 
its capitol in The Hague, with its regular congresses, rha 
with its statutes and codes, with its permanent court *>•**« 
of arbitration. If the German Ijjgnpire, the United w# * t 
States; and Switzerland were successes as federal states, why 
.should not an International Federation of the World be practical 
and succe«'iul r Certainly, the Hague Conferences did a good 
deal to strengthen public opinion in favor of peaceful methods in 
the solution of international problems. The court of arbitration 
was duly instituted, and to it were referred betwer 1901 and 
1914 for peaceful adjustment several misunderstandings which a 
hundred years earliet would assuredly have l*'d to war. 

But the view of the pacifists was too rotate. They saw the 
first flushes of a glorious dawn of human justice and universal 
peace and failed to perceive the tong gruesome shadows 0fc— 
which stretched close to them from a miserable mas* . i to laua- 
carthly obstructions athwart that dawn. The chic; 
obstacles to the full realization of the pacifists’ pro- 
gram were five in number. The first was the stubborn find 


persistent growth of the spirit of nationalism — the notion that 
people speaking the same language and sharing the same peal 
customs should be politically united as nations, — a _ ___ 
growth not arrested in the nineteenth century, when 
Germany or Italy was uni4d, but cohtinuing in the 
twentieth century, by means of b'terature and public 
school system^ to affect French, English , Norwegians, 

Greeks, Serbs, Poles, Irish, Czechs, and many other nationaUtfes, 
great and small Nationalism emphasized what was peculiar to 
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fTgtven people rather daft* what was common to aUfMqpJe^. It 
Nwis exclusive rather than inclusive. And when nationalism 
was embodied in & state, It usually gave rise to a dogmatic 
patriotism which rendered su<. it a state not only intolerant of 
any diminution of its internal authority but extremely jealous, 
of External encroachments upon its sovereignty. The national 
state was becoming an end in itself, and for the old adage that 
“the king can do no wrong ’ v>,i- ixing substituted the popular 
belief that “the state can do no wrong." Many a patriot talked 
about “rights,* 1 “dignity," and “ honor,” just as duelista used to 
fitik; and it is unnecessary to point out the incompatibility of 
such language with tin principle of compulsory arbitration of' - 


international disputes 

Secondly, there was the survivai from earlier times of grave 
territorial questions, which could bard!) be submitted to pjlKe- 
'» pm x j arbitration. Such waMft*- of Af4ice- 

tfOtm Lorraine, the provinces .vhltfrhad bwn%rc>teri from 
JjjUJJ 1 Prance by German prowess in thyi, wtiich i’rew hrrvn 
demanded back, and which Germans would m>t think of 
restoring. Such, too, was the question of the rcestfibhVrmmf. of 
an independent or autonomous Poland, ank-nlly itn.c ■> I u by all 
Polish patriots, but bound to produce the c. :u« . • . .>s.*cquence 
to the interrelations of Russia > Germany, and tna. Such, 
likewise, was the question ol the ril-aiitnifw-Tni'-nt the Ottoman 
Empire, fur the traditional interesK < f the < o at Powers were 
notoriously at variance with one .mot Vr and also with the na- 
tional sentiments of the Balkan propK bm h, finally, was the 
quesriotf of the disposal, on some nati .ua! basis, of the hetero- 
geneous population of the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, 
There was hardly a single Power, great or small, which was not 
vitally concerned in the solution of some territorial problem. 

Thirdly, rib rivalries of sovereign states, imputed by the 
sent i ment of nationalism and intensified by material questions 
of territorial boundaries, werq tendered even more 
iJ^SSk- bate by rib agitation of interested capttaSsta and 
tew 9m- business-men, who demanded and received from their 
aUrnL several na ti ona l governments protection for their 
foreign bade aid foreign investment or bb loaned 
mpnefto their go vernments , or who, like theKrupps b Ger- 
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many or the Armstrongs in Great Britain or the Schneiders in 
Fr&act or the Du Ponts in thfTJnlteu States, manufactured mu- 
nitions of war. It was the ambition and u, \h< i>ersonal advan- 
tage of these able and influential ati/ens to a ike their several 
national states powerful enough to inspire fear and respect at 
home and abroad. 

Out of the foregoing obstacles to pacifist propaganda pro- 
ceeded a fourth obstacle — • the prevalence of militarism . Prussia, 
always a military state par excellence, had set a new 
pace in land armaments in 1862, when, thanks largely Growth of 
to JOng William I and Bismarck, she introduced com- a»tion*i 
pubotry military service for every able-bodied male 
dhiren. The success of the new Prussian military 
machine ineffecting the political unification of Germany between 
1 366 and 1B71 not only convinced Germans that the preservation 
of their national xaSan | lj)T]Mflf l ~1 T~" *h« continuance of the 
principle of cm^hmyJmK^ training and accordingly saddled 
the German Empire fi/jjjmSft to 1014 with an ever growing 
burden of armaments*^! also helped to impress like convictions 
•and like practices upon most Great Powers and upon many lesser 
states. Austria-Hungary followed the German example in 1868, 
France in 1872, Japan in 1873, Russia In 1874, and Italy in 1875. 
What Germany did for militarism on land. Great Britain did for 
naval ism. Great Britain, long the foremost maritime Power, did 
not introduce conscription or maintain a large standing army, 
but she built an enormous fleet, larger than any two other navies 
put together. Gradually other Powers strove to imitate the 
British example on the highseafc, and even the United Stajes en- 
tered into the competition, \mt 34 n 1914 the American navy ranked 
dose to German yb and ahead of the French and Japanese. The 
new militarism by statesman and publicists as 

making for peaft^^jMdg b^ defense” — but it cor- bum ' 
tainly rendered of the Great Powers 

more truculent mlasseitiog wmMsm of their nations to a lion's 
share in the spoils of die Wodd; itili the spirit of imridiitftaw 
and encouraged the activities of parasitic manufactvrfx* « I 
military supplies; and it produced a crop of proAmdonal 
militarists -- many of theromilitary officer* or ex-oflkers who 
by pointing out the armed strength of th< ir nation's neighbors 
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* caused alarm and apprehension at home, and at the same time 
by bellicose utterances and by confident referenced to “ the next 
war” inspired distrust and hostility abroad. 

Finally came numerous philosophers, scientists, poets, histori- 
ans, and sociologists, who set forth an int- 'Wiual justification 
5 . "Sd«. nationalism and militarism. Gradually they took 
tile” over: the scientific hypothesis of evolution, which had 
been advanced by Darwin and popularized by Huxley 
wtMttt- and Spencer just about the time of the political uni- 
****** „ fications of German) and Italy, and applied it not only 
properly to the field of biology but also improperly to the fie hi 
of sociology, asserting that Sj»encerV fine phrase of ‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest ” was particularly applicable to the rise of 
nations. Militarists were n..t slow to utilize- a supposedly scien- 
tific doctrine that wa,-ei»un< iatrd bv scholars and that was sure to 
secure a large following among the ignorant and half-educated 
masses in an ac< in wi,i< h “ s* tenet ” was fast Incoming a popular 
fetish. Prominent Eurojx.cn militarists, with the authority of 
their newly disco vend phil,i»ophy, tomrnenetd to talk less of the 
defensive character of armaments and more of “the struggle for 
existence ” and of the advantages, nay the down right neves a ty , 

t waging war. Persons in Great Britain, in I's.itue, in Italy, 
Russia, even in the United States. pr». ached a tun of war a 
veritable religion of valor but it w.»> reserved to a retired 
German cavalry-general 1 in w : to state most clearly tin* mili- 
•tarist’s conception of war in^tht light of the new phiktaophy and 
science, ‘“War is the father of all things he quoted, and then 
wedftrbh to say, ‘‘The sages of antupity long • before Darwin 
recognised this. The struggle for existence is. in tire hie of 
Nature, Aajb asis of all health) development All existing things 
show tiumSelvcs to be the result of contesting forces. So in the 
fife of m«a the stnigj-i- is not merely the instructive, but the 
life-giving, principle. . . . War gives a biologically just decs 
sum. ... The knowledge, therefore, that war depends on 
bfok^tatl laws leads to & conclusion that every attempt to 

• C -.«nl Ftfadridh jmw (»*♦>- ), *lm- book Gummy mi ityt 
Koct W»u, though tqr as i wgifa ww i m utiv, of the optnisw of afi dams fa Car- 
■»«*> greeted mods *» the -vrk of • enmptciwai member °f 

lit tagrtary tote w hirl W g &faMo I tt <8lfag <"»crmaay to iwr. 
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exclude It from international gelations mast be demonstrably 
untenable. But It Is not only a biological law, but 1 moral 
obligation, and, as such, ^indispensable factor in civilization." 
Thus modem science, with the manifold and unquestionable 
b lessings which it has conferred upon the world contributed 
directly tot raising a fifth andjwculifriy fatefm of,- u< \ e to paci- 
fism. Even the intelkctu^/liaR^Siiow fell , ■ quarreling as to 
the biological necessity of war, |®d while ti y quarreled real 
war of proportions hitherto undreamed of w.« preparing. The 
Concert o! Europe waspassing from a practicality to an ideal, 
and fromjm ideal to a memory. 

fW tn ardor to understand the immediate causes of the C.rt ,q War 
of the Nations, which in 1914 destroyed at ka-t temporarily 
even the semblance of a Concert of Europe, and to Mr[i „ r , w 
apprcoMtiptho alignment of the Great Powers in the th*Coac«t 
war and the questions at “take, it is necessary at this * 
p; int to turn aside from our review of the develop- De- 
ment of- pacifism and militarism and to take up in 
chronulopeal order the shifting diploma^ 7 ‘ 9l4 

the Gr^jPbWrs of Europe from 1871% 1914^ taring approxi- 
mately £»U of this period, the chi^intewiri of international 
politics Center'd in the hegemony of Omhsny : during the second 
half of the period it was divided Initwteri two rival alliances which 
managed., to maintain a more, oc less precarious "baknee. of 

v ?: . * *V *«• # * ( r" 

V THE HEGEMt 'NY Q* GERMANY, 1PTl~d$»f 

starting-point of a «;?#•«*, in Eurdpoan v:irp-* r n»u> 
Great Britain, it W diref^ or immo% . 

ately affected bv : . she'ccntiffifcd to hold her suntan* 

portion as the chief omhmetsdai, Colonial, andimius- V 0 *** 
trig! Pow^r jn the world ; ind’ the pfestige and ovenritolhg 
numerical supremacy % 6f hier natty still^uarai.tetd her 
..that proud title pf the *»*,” -Gi.Vh she tmemrn 

tjwiwwa for herself aeries of maritime wars a*jf 

against Spaniards, Fiw wcfr mfn. But on JSSr* 

'■ the fQpatinent the wax h^feferaritinf consequences. 

France was abased. united and exalted. In fact, 
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Uvm very moment of its birth the ™ 

the strongest notary state in the v, > US ol 

Bismarck. jr 5 f*<*ed as char., t dor and :-u*gn *®“*W * 

*he eSSSpCS^ ‘V 10 18 ^°- w:u ; r b *&2i 

^ TBiSgy i ^m .n ;tr i 4 (.bplamat ..I tumi* .. 

MHMRkti m*^wi-fv,cnt Hi* interur.tiooal pquey, e 

wSS* 5» ij6«4 outlines was drnple • he would maMUju 
*~l* j evt ,W, the military sujwo.tty <>l hi "*U»HY. 
ZcnTXi hud Iwo «* in the war, «. •»»*£ 

Xu «fct -flfenuw a, A. r :.t m »« Europe 

which mj?ht arouse die h.ot.lu , m -u. or ouiw le ° 
which flight provoke coion. el and n>.n..nw n.u »_>■' 

Britain; be would keep the jv.«e and he Wt.uli f 

one country whi.h Muu.r,k >•«« .«- » 

’ fa ; --'55 

§ Xh 

i&iWip*! ■•; ■I"..-.™'- . ■';■/ 
he had imposed on ’Vo. • •■' thr “'• ; , jlS 

formed thel army, crev.-d rhd u~ 

(hired compulsory miiua.e m.- 1- ...» not that hamate 

feLvd4> attack upon (,-nnaoy by 1 -m. e .ungfe-bMdud, fm<be 
' relative population of German} w.t tenuity tn. R , 

y toriFS Waning, but - did clearly 

ble dangers to tl* newly ere; ,4 German Empire d,*™ « 
revenge waged by Prance wit h. die atliw swunw.d *«f 0 
Gr^t Powers, In the, war of *^70 1871, despite * at \^ 
efficient leadership and mgamwriun. the Freh% M 
y^ md^mnh,^ «*y bad 
they in the ftttfg. Ceecurt -W*! 

AuTtria-HuW^.M' <h 

, S*» Bhmarek, to prevent a Frmch ward revenge, 
imiat, KM* diplmaatkafiy, to derive 
Wr imyortefs. And art long as be miwncddm* *T; 

attended German diplomacy. T^taterf**^ 






fin* of th ' 


situation from 1871 to 1890 was pecufitejjy favorable to CeetMmf^- 
and the astute, and not too high -principled , chancellor too* full 
advantage of it. First of all, he ado pte d a most cop- WrTrf . 
dilatory attitude toward Austria-Hil$gary. » BfeJlKh ll!* imi Ha* 
^urpoa^been lenient in dictating terms dtlpdw^ 4 4 
tie Ef&hu^g emperor in 1866; and now j|ter be^fn- 

teraJ exigencies of the Dual Monarchy, ami Jett th > 

l^bdburg family to recoup their losses in Ita^y aj| f . jar r > 

in Gennany by means of' a vigorous policy in 
Balkans, caused the governing classes of AustnadS^^cJjM^ 
gary to lean more and more heavily uponJ|g 
nn-litary arm of Gennany and the deaterQwmidil^BSc^^-OT' 
Bismarck. Then , t<x>, Bismarck cuuld count upon Aft fl5?spimp 
of the newly formed kingdom of Italy. hSanot 

forgotten how the French left them in the lurch in the 
campaign of 1850, and all Italians remembered that it 'f ■ 
was through an alliance with Bismarck’s Germany wm their * 
kingdom had been able to wrest Venetia from Austria in 1866.'* 
Moreover, Italy had a bitter quarrel with the papacy, and 'so did 
Germany in the ’seventies - the Kttiluriumpf, -tj while France 
throughout that decade was governed by Clericals, many of 


whom declared it a national French duty to intervene in Italy 
for the purpose of restoring the temporal rule of the pope . Under 
these circumstances the Italian government was naturally In- 
clined in foreign relations to favor Germany rather than France. 

In respect of Great Britain, Bismarck was* quite willing lb let? * 
well enough alone. He was aware of the spasm of jealousy 
that pas^d through English newspapers and periodi- Grant 
cals as the result of the unexpectedly sudden emerge net ****** 
of Germany as a Great Power, but he sedulously avoided giv- 
ing offense to British susceptibilities. He insisted during the * 
War of 1870-1871 upon the scrupulous observance of Belgian 
neutrality — an object always dear to the British foreign office,' 
— and bq long opposed the entrance of Germany into tire domain 
.of colonialism l , — a domain always considered by the Btfctiilt' 
public to be thei^r own private sphere. He knew that Great 


Ain the 'eighties Bismarck yields* to the agtmthis <* C.cmuuj itsperkiiat»«ul 
(WtKWiMd the nojuis&to of though alwsys sectag tewmflr 

gurnrig with ^^t8»te.,^nhi^t,..fgs. 4*«, W* * ‘ 
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Britain had constantly re. us • quarrels with Russia over the 
Neat Eastern Question au \ - » ■. r iluir resjfiective iinj>ertalistic 
f>i*Hvicb in Asia, and likew ^ vith France i>vtT tonrmenial rel&~ 
F-ai" «nd over colonial < v •, -a in Afina and Intlu Clittuk 
11* k.o'w that the British 1 ;.**> i,A were iuuth nu erected in Italy: 
in its I ibrt.ri politics and - > ^nrfict with the Catholic Church 
and in ri<t opportsinrn - a ^n.aed to British trade and invest- 
, meat. He knew that > • \ F dish prohssors cd mired Ger 

man {jeople and t \t * dn * [Vctonic race ’* that had produced 

the twi leading star h t*' n Europe (k rnuay, the mas- 
ter of the Continent, a.’ : ■ < 1 i* 'in, rim mistrt^s ot tm* seas 

He knew that it jus a Ua* - . m* » c Brui-E rnirign oflke t«> 

avoid entangling alhances »},«,> ri • .uiu*n? **t Eu*upe s*> 
long %s British maritime su*e n,r v mujm Mimud From 
all this Know!" „t liisn. irek conur. e»i TimCIi thjt t iennany 
need n* t fear an ..;ham e iietv.v< a ' <n Itia. i" »* »i Trance, 
Ru. si.» was ’!,<•: doubtful hut . s Fr h.ni tm<T, lor, 
northeastern expand... so Ru-i.* It.-.! ‘-ought southwestern’ ••x- 
„ . nsi'tn a. ! i,»"a t!< e‘ • '■ *■■- <■!’ a ivwenuJ military 

. lute in rHt ' cei!Hi'.' 1 . »(| as »<m CU’ r check 

upon Kvach and Ru-d r, |n.li< n-- , .< !>! -m.ovk neival th-i 

the new international -tf.iii > r, t the < -m kament of 

the German Empire ret i • ■' H - s - m.tu: Frame In 

amy attempt to weakea ' . u ,<it- i; '{ -e .«:.d < ircumstancw 

enabled 1 the nh'Vrr < • . • , ! .}*••» !•• i -'oil a Franco* 

Russian alliance. f\.., .!> c. - i, had much more 

in common with <on>- ■ ..or ■ < ,> nh n public*!! aw! 

revolutionary Fran- e. V?- .*< ■- t’ Hu- : ,u\ t -eir O.855 

t88i), was mortally a. t i l ■ ..ii-t - , a, \iutchwts and So- 
cialists, who were r. ; t -l ■ • ■ rib u t} cii doctrines in 

France; and he renn m->-i ' -it' ;> gr. ‘in-dr of a senti- 
mental soul how Bismank h,t«. • : <i 'am Fniwia.. -td for the 

suppression of the Polish in .r »■' it of t. c ,* and how again 
in *871 Bismart k had graci* 1 oui* v «*«! in his hi#, handed 
Wfcxvt-ry of the right to meii.t Ruh#»:. hattk-flirt on the 
Bkck S. i.* Russia felt ti t: n< - • : >>i German support to sihieve 
her ambition in the Balkaus and u. owrcuOM; British op{x»sltio® 
to the t, tparwon of her Asiatic empire. 

’ atMive, r;,. 4jfi t' * See above, p. *4- 
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" Of these factors Bismarck took canny account. And in Sep- 
tember, 1872, a meeting at Berlin of the Emperor William I, the 
Emperor-King Francis Joseph, the Tsar Alexander U, 
and their several ministers, served to announce to the gnperors' 
world theintimatc and cordial relations existing between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. Though no 
formal treaty of alliance appears to have been concluded, +he 
members of this so -cabled “Three Emperors’ League” held fre- 
quent conferences between 1872 and 1876 and repeatedly ex- 
pressed sentiments of devotion to one another. In 1875 the 
members of the German general staff, especially Moltke, took 
fright at the military increases in France and dgmapded that 
Germany at once make war upon France before the French 
increases s}-ould|becomc effective, but Bismarck dismissed their 
Importunities with a sneer. French publicists and one dis- 
tinguished Russian diplomat insisted that Bismarck himself had 
'bditb dissuaded from attacking France only by Russian threats, 
but this was emphatically denied by Bismarck. At any rate the 
“Affair of 1875’* made no appreciable ripple on the serene surface 
IK the Three Emperors’ League. 

A more serious difficulty for Bismarck’s diplomacy was pre- 
sented by the Russo-Turkirh War of 187 7 1878. The triumph of 


.JiLussia and her seeming ability to dictate a settlement 
oljthe Balkan Question provoked the liveliest appre- 


sioB in. Austria-Hungary as well as in Great Berlin * 
tain, and at the ensuing Congress of Berlin 11S78; 

* I„ J 4 . «_ 1 ,1 e 01 a . IM»POf«7 


Britain, and at the ensuing Congress of Berlin US78; 

-Bismarck. undertook to play the r 61 e of “honest wmiagot 
broker " in apportioning the Turkish spoils. 1 Bv re- 
duCtng the Russian share and by handing over Bosnia- ship 
Herzegovina to the Dual Monarchy, Bismarck kept 
‘■'tPsf balance of power in the Balkans nicely adjusted between 
.Jtuaaia and Austria-Hungary, and thereby he c u.*d the enmity 
rii- Russia while he strengthened the friendship of AuStfia- 


. 'Hungary. The Three Emperors? League was imperiled. ‘ £\ A fh 
ff-, In order to guard Germany against untoward results of 
ill-feeling, Bismarck in Odober,i879, concluded a formal 
secret treaty of defensive. * between Au^tria-HungA^ 


- . 'Oathe Ruaso-Turkish W«r zjs4 ^Congress of JJcrlin, see above, pp. 504 ff. 
v ; taaty, concluded in * 4 ?$, w*#»t published until 1888. 
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and Germany, in aoeorduntv with the terms of which each 
Dffwrtre PWty tagriai it^Mf to support the other with all the 
AUiuc* jyj^gilitaiy lorces at it 1 - command if either party or 
should be a a,-, h. 1 by Russia <n h\ another 
•»4 tmtS^foAcr bached byJKc ->ia. 

H na g»ry,, - 'Then, in ord*» r ..rill further to otTset the threatened 
defection of Ru.-sia from the Three I'm j ><-n.rs’ Leagn**, 
Bismarck turned iris attention t fi.uy. It dy. tas been re 


marked, was already naturally 


disposed !• -ward Germain, 


to Fi*a«e 


but she was trjdaiohuli/ hostile to Austria Hungary, 
aini it scenud m aln. > 1 impossible tasb M bmg her 
iaty u< isv a buna* with ‘ h* ;■< » TeuUmk naUrs - «n*g 
as thelldlian-si>eaking communiti* ’W* i j«*nl an ’* Triest remaim <1 
subject to the Hamburg rmpcior and long as Italy uul the 
Dual Monarchy cutertaiiu d rival umiuuons of mastery ih the 
^ Dp tic and in Albania Neveriheless, ihv Udian government 
P\*riUi oi the cUtcis of tin* inton: •; Anally iMiffjrd poMfian 
i'i their country and ao\iou- ♦.» pn x \Ci»t f >ro!gn intervention 
behalf of the pope; a;. 1 in v^Si the Italian people were 
f astounded a fid a me ed by Kremh o* * fixation of Tuo}«, the re- 
gidfct of ancient Carthage, just a* ros$ iu^n Sicily, which patriots 
had marked as the vb><t appr a ’ for Italian imperial* 

ism. 1 In the F*.uiCi>**uiuu4 quarrel, Italy restxmdHF 

cordially ia 1 t|te; overture: vt Bismarck, ugteul to banish 
anti- Austrian propaganda, ond in May, f&&2, rigned secret 
treaties ^ alliance whh Germany and with Au s tria^Hu ngary . 

,* These treaties treated the famous Triple Alliance. 
Formation Their terms have never been published in full, but it 
itik! l ri>> ' iV'safe to say that they were defensive in character,' 
<i 88a) : each party promising; the others military assistance 

AwSa° y ‘ a S a *nst attacks hv outsid*- Powers, that they were 
Hungary, directed maini ,y:.m.,t wars of French or Russian 

n * lr aggression, and tnat they were binding for only a speci- 

fied term of years. I’he Triple Alliance, first formed 
in 1082 for five years, was subsequently renewed fur continuous 
periods in i 887, in 1891, in ±902. and 19^9* 2. lusting at least on 
paper until May, 1915, when Italy' denSunced her alliance with 
.Austria-Hungary though still preserving the formal agreement 

4 See abo v -, pp. 514, 629. 
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■with Germany, Certainly for a gem-ration alter 1883 the Triple 
Alliance preserved the peace of central Europe ad restrained 
" “ war of revdfc *' 


France from embarking 


e aga; 





Bismarck considered it a diplomatic masterpia e. 

In the meantime* relations between Gcrman^hhd Russia 
sensibly improved. The assaggutatton of the* Tsar Alexander fl 
by Nihilists in 1881 and the accessiogf of the ub r 
reactionary Alexander III precluded atr* immediat- 
understanding l vet ween Russia aachiemAr rt^e Franc e. Gear, an 
Meetings of the Three Emperors’ League a<-< or. lim.dv foo atl i^L 
went on a- before, and in 1 8S4 Russia and Germany 
actually concluded a .-a-iret three year-' convention, by which 
they mutally promised a friendly neutrality in case one or the 
o!h>*r h 011 Id Ik; availed; Though difficulties in the Balkans 
betwii n Russia and Austria-Hungary in iSs-, j 886 1 caused the 
tsar to withdraw from the informal Tii.ee Emjverors* League, 
ne-.vrth' ics- Russia made no immediate advances to France 
and in 1887 renewed her military convention- with Germany 
for another three years. In tact, the i>ar quite sternly frmy 
upon the- attempt of Genet al Boulanger 2 ui 1087-1888 to inic 
tht; FrunJi jrt'Ojj!'.- to undertake their loftg-hcraldeu war of revenge 
against Germany. 

Thus Between 1871 and >890. by :m-a;t»n|ifeThjre€ Emperor*’ 


League and the Triple Alliance, and thanks%flh4$etacfaed posi- 


tion O! 


Great Britain, Bismarck had been aide t o hfftfa to 


+ JL „ . _ . _ ^ 

France diploma tRany and to secure the hegemony .of s w 3 £t * 
Germany in iuternationai politics. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 1$SX» If<M 

* The date of Bismarck’s retirement from ofnee (1890} marked 
a change 1 in tire international position of Germany. Capri vi. 
who succeeded him os imperial chancellor did not BT> rT nB f; , 
think it advisable to preserve the Thre* Emperors’ Uwwnea 
League or to copf!nuethe?spedal Russo German con- b etw»«i 
ventioji. He maqgdjj&at* Germany’s frodom of ac- Ra»to*ad 
tion would be seriofflHy restricted by her obligations, , 

on the one Iuttd to Austria-Hungary and to Italy, and on ,Jbe 
* Sec above, pp, $ 30 , 532. ' Sec atvove, pp. 353 f. . , # 
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other hand to Russia, especially since the rivalry between 
Austria-Hungary and Russia was becoming ever more acute 
in the Balkans. He also feared that by supporting Russia, 
Germany would be dragged into colonial quarrels with Great 
Britain. 

The Russian government, likewise, was averse from continuing 
the friendly understanding with Germany. The decade of the 
'nineties was 1 haracterized in Russian history 1 by the 
r.ij-i ' growth ot Pan Slavism, the leading Wtponents 
01 whiih. champi ' h\ tboT-ur-' \U*\.inder IH and 
Nicholas 11, were determined to purge “holy Ru-si:t J, of 
Teutonic influence, and by the sunoltaneous develop- 
ment of the Industrial Revolutfea. Russian citizens 
both in public and in private life began now to borrow large 
sums of money from French capitalists in order to build rail- 
ways, erect factories, or ojven mines. Financial needs grad- 
ually overcame Russian antipathy to the democratic ixrlitics 
of France, and little by little democratic France and autocratic 
Russia drifted into an alliance. A French squadron paid a visit 
to Cronstadt in 1891 : :hr fur ordered the Marwiifone to be 
played, and listened to it .-landing In 101 a b -suan squadron 
made a return visit at Toulon, the tsar and :!■<■ president 
exchanged felicitous telegrams, the tsar teferrins' to 'the l«u»*L- 
that unite the two countries." In 1890 Nit h- las II was 
received in Paris with much honor and rejoicing, and in 1897 
the French president vi.-ited tin- tsar at Petrograd. Of the 
exact steps by which tia- mend-hip 01 the two nations was 
transformed into a defensive alliance between the two govern- 
ments little is actually known, but it appears that a diplomatic 
protocol for an alliance was signed in r8<jt and that A military 
convention was agreed upon in ihp.4 At any rate, In 189$ 
the French premier spoke publicly of an alliance existing between 
France and Russia. Though the precise terms of the so-called 
Dual Alliance have never been publi hed, there is no doubt that 
dose friendly relations were established between the two Powers 
and that in all important international affairs in Europe they 
aought to act in accord with eat h other. It is equally certain 
that for some years Russia w.u lyminanl partner, and 

• See shove, pp. 4* » e 47$ f. 
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that, is accordance with the pacific tendencies of the tsar, 


systematically exerted a restraining influence on France. 

Thus, in the ’nineties, a sort of balame of jx>v .*r was sub- 
stituted in international politics for the earlier hegemony of 
Germany and isolation of France. Henceforth, for 
several years, there were, on the one side, the Triple 0# 

Alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary , and Italy, between 
and, on the other side, the Dual Alliance of Russia 
and France, with Great Britain inclined to pretty *n C «* 
strict neutra lity between the rival combinations. 

As the 'nineties advanced, it berime increasingly obvious 
that Germany could no longer c ount on ahy particularly friendly 
cooperation with Glgat Britain. The British govern- „ f 

ment from i 89 s tcjpmcc was controlled by the Con- Great 
hcrvative party, the [>arty that traditionally extolled 
imperialism, a big navy . ,uui a vigorous foreign policy'. 

It was the lime when the marquess of Salisbury, as foreign sec- 
retary. wan furthering British colonial and economic intere^s 
•hroughout the world ; when Joseph Chamberlain was carrying 
on his agitation within the United kingdom for imperial expan- 
sion and federation ; when Cet i! khodcagjjrjB engaged in colossal 
empire-building in Africa: when Rudyard Kipling, the priest 
and psalmist of the new dispensation, was chanting songs about 
“Tommy Atkins’’ and “The White Man's Burden.” These 
British Conservative* and Imperialists took fright at the great 
growth of German industry and commerce in the Retgowiar 
'eighties and ’nineties, a fright which the simultaneous Growing 
emergence of Germany as a colonial Power uatvaily 
did not moderate. 1 Then, too, when Germany under Greet 
the influence of Emperor William II began at the close 
of the.M M|c enth century to construct a large navy and 
to compeHGreat Britain, if she was to maintain her maritime 
supremacy, to quicken her naval construct ion and enormously 
to increase her expenditure, the former amicable relations 
between Great Britain and Germany ga\i wav to popular jeal- 
ousy, recriminations, and fear. During the Boer War* (xftgp* 
1903) the British were especially aroused by the more or tett 


‘ On these aspects of German history, see shove, pp- 4« ft 
* See shove, p. 6£a. >y, 
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open favor iu»i sympathy winch the emperor and offiBal desses 
«of Germany showed to the, Boei>. Thenceforth, despite con- 
stant efforts on the part of peace advix ates both in /lermanj 
and in Great Britain, the two peoples drifted further and furthe* 
apartf Too maay ; Germans called England the “ robber-state’ 1 
and, imputed to her government a desire to isolate* Germany 
and to prevent Germany from exercising an influence in world 
politics. Qn the other hand, tow many Kngli-.hmen suspected 
the German government of an ambition to rule the world and 
to of^gtsey is Spaniad|h. Dutch, and French in ear Her < en lurks 
tffedftii oppose^the maritime interests of Great Britain, 
f •* NevUthieless, the drained relations between Germany and 
^^eat Britaitt did not make at once for any special cordiality 
between Great Britain and the Dual Alliance. One of 
1^** the chief reasons why Russia had allied herself with 
GnaNfatt- Fn uKe was a desire to secure French support in her al- 
mdSpincessant quarrels with Great Britain over the 
Ottoman Empire, Persia, Afghanistan, and the parti- 
tion df China. In fact, it was against Russian agg^Won f( in 
TWrTrituni China, rrtber than against German ambitions, •'that* 
a(th« am- Great Brit^hl concluded in tr;o? the defensive albanflC . 
**“ *Gr**t with Japan. 1 Nor <lid any rn.pf>rochcma;t seem pos- 
and sible between Great Britain oid France '1 hese two 
* 9 °* Powers were tiad'tiftrr i ri *. commerce and in- 
and the vigorous mquwli.u of loiwiug} ijgr the Third 
Republic since i8tk» <erv*-d tw a<-( cniutt# imperialistic 
rivalry between them ami to raise many serious 
territorial questjgps in Air ,i ami in Indo-China. As 
late- as 1898 France and < .real Britain were on the 
verge of war over dispute as to their respective 
spheres of influence in the Egyptian Sudan* 

Continental publicists were n -t tacking in 1899-1900 who ad- 
vocated 4 grand aflianoh of Germany^ Russia, and Franks --- a 
welding of the Tripie and Dual Alliances — in order to give aid 
to the Boer* and to set limit* to the further expansion of the 
British Empire; and there were rumor* that the German gov- 

» BW S hq vs.p. 58s- W* wMMw^theaedlaiVVS**" 1 
rewwer!. with minor dmOgt*, in rvrt ' . 

• Tm uk«! Faafcoda Inddcat. SeeaUwr. p (.34. 
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to which 
iss6 proved 


„ , w negotiations lookup toward such an end, 

; may IH the truth concerning the rumors, nothing casa$ 
jbf the&; ^Germany would not restor Ahw e-Lorraine y , t ft 
'to Frahce as the jjjricoeven of a grand alllx.' against ■ 

Great jBlftain, and without Alsace-Lorraine Fnrnce ; 

would ji8t listen to German proposal-*. Under these »y&M, 
ckcuntttancies Great Britain was enabled to reap die / A 

rewartref her struggle r:ith the Boers, but rightly or ® 4 

wrongly British ill-fcding ^was thenceforth directed jrathet 
against Germany than against France.' :\ m&u c. 

At this point appeared on the stage S 
a famous French sUitdfcaan fund dipl>!’~nl, Th 
Who, taking nijr advantage of changed * ircairs 
became the guiding spirit between 1898 and 
altering the balance of power and in effecting 
lation of Germany almost as complete as th< 

Bismarik formtrh had condemned Fran- •>. 
himsdM|a veritable Nemesis of Bismarck. 

A*'lheoflit8^d.>elc,esse was connected .with the French ooiori«I 
from 1 8q 3 to 1898, and served a& French minister of for- 
|pign adaits continuously from 1 898 10*905. In the ttu rlfi |j 
former capacity he showed himself an ardent and able wMfe WcrJt 
Imperialist, al$f in the latter capacity a shrewd an*! *" ***’*'’ 
far-sight ed (hpl omati&l He was a warm friend of tftr Dual, 
Alliance dNfclpwuys enjoyed the trust and respect of 0 t tsar* 
He hater! Crefflnany with all the ardor of a French nationalist! 
and repudiated every suggcstion^lLa pc* ; V.* Franco-Gt-rtfd*] 

§ ackcmenJ so long as AlsadpPhf mine w,w held by Gen*- 
. To recover Alsace-Lorrrine was (he ••:::• 'Teat object 
» diplomacy. To tealire this ambition he believed thati 
inrance would need the support, or at k\ t friendly 
of some Great Power ufcad dition to Bassi According^, while 
renSwiwng most loyarfjpl the Russian . ),; ance, he adopted a' 
conciliatory attitude toward Great 'Brit.';:- Becoming foreign 
imbister of France In the midst of the t ri sis in F ranco-Britt^lu 
relations occasioned by the Fashoda Inridegfete pMsptiy/ 
t .courageously avcrt«<Fi3b|%aiiger • < w.ir bfWffe ^ Ml all 
daiuis in the Fgypthm Sudan o» Great 


strain in 1 





Gmt Britain awl *p»any, he opened BegotlatioMwiOt«w«t 
Skin in iqo&totfa* settlement of ail ^Islanding 

commercial dk|mtes .between the twnPoweiR. Hamm 
tan*:Hme wefa^tail by the Bnteh government ^ **gBR 
.fcj? by K in g Edward VII, who incidentally was 
SfUSHfiL Paris ami whom Freni Inru n liked, and resulted in Ipe ^ 

Z£*g 3 £ conclusion in April. ioo-i- «>< several conventions 

Franco-Britishu-Kuionsin Egypt. Morocco, NewtapMi- 

&«*' land, Siam, Nigeria, and the New Hebrides^ These 
■feg- .... conventions not only gave Great Britain *JJ , 
'Jf** Egypt and France in Morocco, but marked the end of 
several centuries of intense colonial rivalry and paved the way 
lor the development between 1904 and i 9 i4of partitmL^ly fnendly ^ 
relations between the peoples and governments of France and 
Great Britain,'- the so-called Entenk Cordiak. .■*' 

The Franco-British Entente, as inaugurated in 1904, was not 
an alliance in the strict sense of the word, for there were no 
formal promises of military or naval support : but , by 
I, |jj rr the causes of friction between the two coun- 
PM <* tril^ne conventions of 1904 made it possible for the 
* £l£Sr British and French governments thenceforth to «#• 
*£,**•4- duct their fore) cm policies in harmony Ibe Kup*: 
*** Japanese War of 1904- »9°5 1 P ut a 9cV * r< * ftr> m w> 

the Jtoktfr *“4 06 l)elca ^’ s <% iomac >'> ****"!!* 

between Rusria, the ally of France, and Japan, the aH> . vfjt 
Britain Bat fat fact the outcome of the war proved to be w 

Englishmen to Jose their former fear and distrust of the b*»'* c 
GiStFewer, anotecreased the desire of the French to «&***«> 
their foreign affiances. Consequently, in 1907. after Dekass** 
retirement from the F ren<h foreign office, though q«»te 

Sa S**'' in aeseord with hi* policy, the British and ***** 
W gov ernme nts managed to arrive at a mitxM «»der- 
5 5 ? standing * concerning their disputed sj*^ of 

£2; , in PWSia, Afghanistan, am! ( hina, and to rig cm 

SSf ventiott* which practically transfom^d 
-Britete Cordial* between France and Great Britain ntto tn* 
T ri p b Entente Mb Russia, France, and Britain. 

" , , *Sc* a^v«, 3**- ' . • * »** «*•**#■ S*M** 
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Ijlso, was brought fjf|§ hi itnomtW' 

’ Powers, not oplv by^jean* * the ren dg|| hi* ’U9ta.’*^%i, 
i'the treaty j tet wfa •■ japan “ d .?' e ‘-jsr 

but also by me ms |p tin* ~micsfeki Russo- 
con v <‘u*iou of io-o ua.-j^nine Munch; -ria. 1 
iither diplomatic p»-h r y of D-Tcw-i”-. deserve me, 

<4icy of p-tond!' * french foreign inter; st& wi'iv] 

• ft'*!'!,- Frtnih foifi^i- "Cr-jV rr - lj|1) 
•pimFh govenmient .at dtlitn- Co*etU»ti 
. .bh spheres ot influence in of ***** 

•rom Italy fu&KOglrftiort of the Fret 
i ■ or conditi<% tftatlfekh should be sc-" 
win in Tripoli Sand Cyrcnai- a* 


,tjjgi!»&nd ite.h . T 
ra%<)tiatr'i with tb 
■ of Franco-F: 
and heew < 
%*orate ov<*r T 
: X', ! bv Fra nee iv. 

* m v ■n’A tide * >ms<. ; 
■i> , ‘a t:«||rviih . 

>•" ountyv. Stilly 
'o ' friendship fot 




publukts, army officer*, and othergjjypriofs 
"i the mowing international ihoSjpnn of 
suspected of lukewarmness 
< ennany and Austria-Hungary. o«u <7 


*Jjk, 


i was in tot m«P alliance aith France. Great 
n was in an fit ft fa tfty'ii-ile with Kranafltapd ^ mtarr 

AmWtea 


■viih 8n .e,» japan was in formal alii.' ty r a *!PBreat Britain, 
Aertria-Ilungai :cTi;ame*| ,a stanch friend and ally of. 

! s >.]• \ ' ' 

.$ these t ircumM.tnrc* the German government labored 
; to t yia to break up the Triple Ksr.-mte by diplomatic 
i - ‘hirers, to strengtln a Austria-Hungary and in- 

* 1-er prestige in southeastern Europe, to win the potky 
nan Empire* a- a Fiend and ally, and bv nouns ««' 

*" litar} thro is, to insist upon t .ermaav ■> »; *ht to n*ti»a*i 
• ipato on t‘*e same bask as other Gi -,a Powers CnMfc 
orkl (ommcrce and tomgr iuy: >tv,ie:il 1 lie 
i>' •• German policy did not undo Ochises work, hut it 
- jeed periodic crises in the relit ion* hr; ween fhe Tripfe 
1 ate and the Teutonic Powers- o;k< which grew mare 
u. more threatening to the preservation of any sembknc^' 
c» , 1 .oncer c of Euroj^ and^raore and more indicative ot'aa 

*i:’ -V' ding war of huge dimensions, These crises had to' 8<i ; 
'■■ik'4 mutely with the Moroccan Question and with the Near 
V «rn Question. _ ^ , v A ','"'vy 

1 S« above, p. <^5. y;, . *S*e above, p, $33, -’-'I 
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4a the case of Morocco 1 the (ierroan gvofipMenf felt it 
aggrieved that Befcaato had taVn It upon jpWeli to arr^fe 
^ % for the poKtica! an<£ mtnomic congil^ J&** ta qpa^ 

M m*am tUou$ fmd brigand-ridden country 

metfe between Fi\n-ce and §f>Wfc Md G®|pwiftA*n» 

: irftbour^iBulUng Germany V > be sure, Morocco^ 

is tci the ftandi Empire in drna and to Spanish post# on 
Med) tern tican, and it smmd to Delcaxai that the pares- 

itidpL of ordeik^witliin Monaco v r* therefore* ^■pactical 

’coH^pmJy of "'Ipn and franco. But itefiw the 'faqfltttait 
mod df tiie for. ign coinmcrt r < Moroo\ with < treat Bntrua, 
and "5 pain, Germ n , oGfajisp had smim) economic 
ions within the >aU cc*u .md tiny enlisted the support 
of their govermneiU in an to prevent Frame from 

establishing a poll ticSif p; l>u : ■ *r:» fv ow >* Morocco that might con- 
Jer economic privilege upon FhticH cujau usB to the < xduriun of 

first Moroccan crios was srrfc r^jo.s. 

* - exactly three week** after the tk*Gn< 

by the J apart; -<• in Uie battle -a Mukden * ~ 
Mofooctu the Emperor Willi tm 15 !w «1 m! a * Gaigh 1 and ^ a 
vigorous sp4:ec^ d "Utr^d ri' Y he usfeft* to vGft th# 
f - an . brpcmh ui sovereign So 


lie Unm&Uf 
*bc« 


Cfb&*: 
Wen n 
at Tangier* 





wh! 


os Moron*. i! 
<Jv all !V.v. 


.i th: 


_ _ sai itc l« ori ag 

UN enjoy the same riyht. 4 . Iranis. .>¥.<■ u .t spweeh 

was dkerted, could not then hopt t., oppos*- t .f'nnaiNpreten.'jon > 
beonm of the miliury cuJBbDs «>f he:- allv. Russia* fiA teewi- 

ing h* she jujrwfldemi to Trvrmani , s:rn:i«i her aW 
minister &eteaas6, and ainrced to .uhmit the whole Mato. van 
Question *to an international e«»n;;n v -- *11 a* CdbgjCBP’, Yitectfog 

at Aigedhast in Spain ::••»». January to Aj*ril. »<>- ** 
>t(Tir«» reached a compromi -• ‘.w-t-r^hy the territorial four 
rflv ol aggrocco ami i> -‘.ureignif of 'the ‘native 
ik jW sultan were affirmed 


Istratlteand 


!.*in internal reforms w>/i 
nature, the “oprn 


an.: 


devised, of aa 


door” fto gttamnteed to th: m**r* h.. nts and investors x>f all dir 
signatory TVwexa, amf Ipmee .md Spain vtrre auUtori/ed Jo 
Wroct and uAilt A w police force. • 

f $C€ fct mwT ‘ ; *torAw^|to‘' y 




pre- 


and outrage against foreigners, 4 £P 0 H| 
— |feimted thea^eench government to land marines. , 

ftAllgtat, 1907/ Germnnv r.pc&tedly -I*** 
S ou«gair,st itie continued presented French * 

JjdoroccrSS 4 iiaifi in September, iyc8. an at ;j£,jur»fc «t 
part of the German consul at Casablanca''C«*«MM*« 0 fc 
from arrrst a number of dealers from the _ 

'"^V-h hackp 1 kfcion precipitated a second grave cnsiu, 1 
^ Jfe«*'uU> parsed in 1909 by/<*' r JF of *K <*« 
to the Hague Tribunal 1 he ^pclusjon c 
> fk-nuarv ( invention in Fcbrra . 1009. seemed : 

... !,!/• i\ me misunderstandings between these Powers : 

-©***. ,0 pul oh record that her interests in UwauF j 
t. .t ie ‘‘only economic, ’ and, France agreeing 

'it *.. '•guard mmonuc equality,' (krtemiy under- 

u«. political tawots of Vmwe 1» Morocco. 
■' 4. ,■ J u . Ftaucod teiman agreement of 1909 wasjto dista«p»» 

, t, ■■ „t y . MirA.ts that Prime von Bulow, the Gcnnan * 

„i’.„ JpfM negotiated it, was forced out of office, w 
' ,'s vucre.*for Belhmann-ffollweg, sought the Maroon 
, opportunity to nullify it Tire up^rturnty ^ ^ 
dorderf'by the military ov ' Ujiation of her, the i ? u 



y*> • 
•At £ I 

'v** ! l 

No :a 


July. 

the Moroccan 


, ,. , ,-an capital, by the. French in i9»»- 1g3 v 
i»,v- t - nnan government dispatched a watshiffT ' 

W i’t' «f # radir. ostensibly to safeguard the. mining properww^ 
ih-tr. jSpiulistH, but with a significant hint that the warshqr 
t# withdrawn t& soon j^.«m.!ineo- were suihetentty 


• i»(W: m mw»mi »» to**- . , ♦4. 

tn adroit of French withaRvml from K-.. l he gravity 

Uf the international situation felt thro ’ghout *““• 

•udhtary preparations were hurried foruanl both tn Germany 
do»,i ro France. Russia was not yet suihcimtly recovered OTpa 
tV Japanese War to be of much aasisunvc ■<> France, but ,* 1 *' 
/ {Word Grey, the British foreign soremrs, dedar«t^*|i%? 

<r jutry would support France. Tit* < human govern- 
■ pmi apparently didnot desirtNiM’ and 1 oUtented it- 
st 1| with concluding* -scond Franco- German. cOBve^ ;^ _ 


»$ (No> ember, 191 i^yj»bercby^G*: rm any pi 
*fi> oppose the «8&*lfehmeni Iff a French. j 


and F&noe ' to maintain Pf.-^ 




vox,. 
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^ and to <*<te two Mrips 

Germany. Although France w.e* th 
the political question of Mook..o ,*& 
to Spain, the Agadir a -sis 
the fear and hatred of the French fc 
ic^peir opinion, h.id “blackmaik 
Garm»cy portions of th|H"iench Congo, arkL*^ t 

tune it served to consolidate the oiendship of FvaflPav 
Britain. On their side, mt Gem uis believed that their legit i- 
* mate interests iu Moohco had hm prejudiced mm Ak|j| 
tier, as a World Power jeopardized bp die joint nu’chinanon* * 
file French and die British 

Even more disquieting to pacifists than the Moroccan cris.es 
were the almost .-imuTtuncous crises in the Near East, where 
Rj.d.i .old Au?t|ijrHun«ttr% , instead of France ~«d 
Germany. Mftijft protagonists. But while in the 
Cits.- of M> .h s ' o. Russia, .on account of her v,v .riant J 
military po-irion. was able to give but little sties iive 
support to her Frt nth ally, in the case of the Near E.itriwt * rise’s 
Germany had eionomic motive? and poweiltd military means 
for backing Austria- Hu ngarv Here yw. ’.V dvvot (torn 

the opening of the twentieth cetrutv t&u various Austrtf»Huiv 
garian capitalists and patriots f.macd ti- poiitu nod eronoznh 
eacjxmsion of the X>;j,d Munar hi .:i a bpthrrrr dire- tion thgnugh 
Bosnia and Macedorda t . Sarink.; on the ,£gcan, or that 
T.^k German patriot,-, and * apitalists tin n.-ihgd th%idcu of 
’'GeraifUtizing the 11 dkan slates -antBhbe Ottoman 
tattaffM* Empire. So Genu.-:!)' and Ausfljji- Hungary, acting 
in perfect harmony, gmdu.rifv eswllfed thefe p«Ht*r«i 
fit! economic influcace in southe.c t<nt Kurpjw. qjrtSob the 
HohenzoUern kimffm Rumania nou-md direct railway om- 
raunkarian tbwP : ’wSjs ierri t < >1 u v s fifte Berlin and Vienna to 
{.*on.stantiiio|)fe. In tSpjg^pipcror William TI o»u nutfetJsIjJ? 


UK W**r 
B««l©nR 
Q titrt i o o, 
1%^ 1914 



n sxrrurm lomp any obtained' 1 


*, visited the auftatt of Tu 
a concession for the eflittietton of ■». r.-ilvay a< ross Asia ivlinor, 
Armenia, and 'the feraP’ralkys of the Tigris md EuphShfe** 
fipBagdad and the head of the Terri m Gplfp Austrian indueiwe 
«at paramount at the .Serbian court from the Cohfret* #i , Ber* 
fa (lijfO tdv§Jl£ assassination of King AluxanSlex in " 
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.ad the 
isuur 
■'and 

'•TotfL Fain 
'icgan to fi 


a, a Gi i nuri by birth, was^ l«8g 
lepeiid- it Ai^fra-Kungtry- 

a^kinon .n vi the 1 5* rman emperor, 
lure King Const anti tu* : Octree was 
II. In a word, the leutcA; IVvtffes !y>gan t<rl 
jpy ol the Rusnsnuimhitie : of ousting? *he Turks 
ruling at Constantinople ; t 1 "lemona .‘owers 
ess the Turk, to ttaltlfe* to r \, doit his 

h influ- 


■y, a|dA|seek to minimize both Russian and Tiiiti 
#Mpnhfcrn Europe. 


oum ry 

•adTii „. . 

*' In 1003 tifee Balkan policy of Germany and Au*;-i '.-Hungary 
ereimi a check. A palace revolution at Belgrade put ,* nd to 
the sale of tin* }>ro- Austrian dynasty in Serbia and b ./i%ht to 
he hrouc the King Peter who vijggtjttjsiy supponed fin* narion- 
4iht. propug.uicia of the Serb* and'H^MNklwnded upon Russia. 1 

1 tir.u ■•'rious nri- : - u. the Near r as- tern Question affect-, 
ng the . w Balaner of I '.Wi r h tweets the THpe 'MUance 
o'-*', the Triple Entente enured in when Aus- 

tria Hungary, taking advantage of .11. internal r*vo- 
lutiott in Turks y, lormalU incorporated the Serb- ciwia. 

-p* a king provinces of fflosni.i end H< iz*'g<,eina, 
thereby viol.!' irg a provision of the treaty of Berlin &* * *& *>»* 
of I ?; 8 and arousinf a stoj^n of wrath and ii.digp-"tion hr Austrii- 
in the' Serb ■ nun tries ufTSerHa and Montenegro* »{£«*' 
Russia immediately took, s%» to bark the Serb - tales 
'■and to rifePl fit Austro^ttngarian aggression h . in the midst 
01 Russian realization Germany annourc. o ; her firm 

intention of military support U: -tria-Hungar; 

’Ru-sia, stUEpot fully recovered from the laram- e War and h 
-* ““vdh:-* - * 


own interna! rcvrihiUonary movement, 


rcupon 


SubauMtea 


pive. way. ac^utew ing in»*JLhe high handed Jtrr try- iBnmti* 
fohitioi' ami even -•btainihg from jjtorbia a solemn y d , S efW *. ' 
_ romtM! in the future not to tolerate Jpiiui-Au.strian 
demonstrations or propaganda. Neve^riflrfess, the Pan-Slavists 
%„Rttj^ia did not forget the humihaW of their country at 

> % th* Balkan po&y af gratia, we above, p >,t6 la recent tinea, 


*1 


: "T»S«y W tfa-' Balkan* has bewtetimately assoriaic! with the growth oMte 
Mam. which is tiddly discussed on pp #4 65 fl., above, *$$£. J 

^ * Se^^fe, ip v . ( * ' 'sk 
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war. ‘ Similarly Germany was alarmed by the* 



new KgBiian railways which would facilitate Jtus 
Sion against Germany. And in the spring of 1914 
panic was created in the German ruukAu^ro-Hu 
by a series of newspaper articles codmeating on 
preparations .|fticb would be perfected in 1916 or igijJ^On’ the 
othe^and, 'f^feomiaint Petrograd journal declare^ i» June, 
iQi^^fexat “France and Russia do not de ' 
is pre pa wd an^jfepes that France will like 
SioijPbut swHy the trend of internat 
1890 and 1914 showed that tin prindj 
DpMttiac P° Wcr between two great comt 
a» n ii ti l toJ iftawers and 'the Entente P#Wc 
«t N« ^pjjt on }y witb the claim tcrEuroj 
Germany had put forth and in large part 
1871 and rage, but also with the older" theSry at 
operation of a Concert of Europe. The diplomatic 
the Powers in two mutually hostile coalitions by 49*4 1 
intensified the nationalism and the militarism %f 
• pean state, had given vindictive color to the ec* 
nial rivalries of the Great Powers, and h#pl ^ 
of Europe in such a perilously delicate positiop that 
lively trivial occurrence was stub, tint to tip the balance of 
power and to precipitate an alniost universal war. * '■ ‘ 




THE OUTBREAK OF THE W AR Of THE XATlOttR 
* » ; . ItUt !'*!'» 

At the beginning of 1914 the powder-magazines throughout 
Europe were pretty well stocked, and the tiny spark which set 
. them d£ was the assassination by b*-rb consp»rator.s 
on aSvmJie, of the .\rchduke Fnumtt^^rdiimnd, 
nephew of the Emperor-King Fran^Sp^i and 
bar to the Habsburg throne, togethonH^ns wife, 
while on the archduke's first official vS^fjP^rs^evo/ 
capital of Bosnia. The assassination caused a tfe- 
mendous outburst indigthitioti throughout AuatriarHun 
Germany. Fa#® Francis Ferdinand many hopes had 
His piety had made him a favorite with the " 


taoo 

lutMuk* 

fnmh If 


3 $ }m§, 
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NATIONAL IMPERIALISM 




yxr 


Ibis loyalty to the German alliance augu^fei wdl for 
maintenance of the international solid an ty of the two 
vigorous patriotism and taa « 
leflious’^ilWmcnt of administrative duties 


awmtees of $e continued integrity and stability of 
\ Monarchy after the denjfee of 'file aged 
“Moreover, Francis Ferdinand was supped 
poUcjjyjri the pan of Austria -Hliw 

3m> 


fcif south 


favor , 

- . _ja*y tewaid the 

t SuTOpe • to him was riHouit d nbie leader- 
Aransfortii die Dual Monarchy into a Triple 
L i the Serbs of Bosnia and the Serbo-Croata 
fruu^prokihly die Slovenes v^g^U|his tit u te 
n'titv ft-embling Austria and ; and 

Wi ; h ; *i ’!■’ 1 by patriotic Serbians and Mon- 
fir tiion the hostile attitude which Austria- 
had takfii. t- ;M,n dly since ipo8, toward the territorial 
of the tv.>< n. ifj.t ndcr? Serb kingdoms. 
i,y Se'-bs di.d’bvri I-runns Ferdinand immensely 
(from i(/oS to ;oi i they organs w *! secret societies 
ril Serbia and Monti negro and c on- 
ducted It deliberate propaganda with th*- n« r( or j, fcr , 
avowed object of disrupting the !lah-burg Empire ’ mT 
Naturally, then, when the official investigation of 
the Sarajevo assassination iodicated that the plot ** 
had been carried out by youthful Bosnian-, inspired by 



coflitiW 


onary secret societies of -the Serbs an.i with fie 
^ C*t least two oflh iab of the kingdom of >erbiu, the indig- 
■Itotiou of German* and Magyars against So”D knew no I omuls, 
Ihe government oi Austria -Hunga rv solemuh affirmed that the 
very existence of the Dual Monarchy dej* n i'-d up.m putting an 
eiu * to Serbian machina lions, and with p rartlfaj 

of figtmany declared that Austria-Httngary’s 
W - r r ^^p r . ms ^ y ’ s wc ^ aw>i Bm by th«- same toketi«nd 
W1 , f the pres* of Russia declared that Serbia’s 

welfare wasKussia , s A new crisis 

Ous one — had arisen itt Balkans 

jX )n r a,c M ' a At Vu*i uikuAy. «* 4 

•wwrd by Russkn l ^ ^ <* tf* 

Q» Pna-Storiten, sec a «S.#5P»w»< 


an 




to Seri 

Tlw P«r- 
jMnptory 



*1 Atxctri* 
JEiWwy » 
S«rW*» a$ 
jr*tr, »9** 



itfBh conspiri 
it)o^ t« J Uve 

HuTrpnrv, 




Tiji | In il iTn Tt|i^(|i. presented an itltipttutiS 
(1 in tSfrjnost M^roptorj terms: l|f jpMt| 
'that if: on’ out .v-l goverrflbnt, cxaspemi 
beyond ewtunmos and ^ termined to crush all ^ 
Serb plotting ref^ii.v. of international usage 4#| 
constitutional formaHIt* >• 'HtcLultunatum alles 
that, by f&iUag to :<> v 
Serbia bad violated her ;.r 
guod neighborly terms’* with \ust»h „ 
pelted die Austro-Hungarian g< ivmineni t«* al 
toths of benevolent and p..tient 4jj^ih ae§b< e, to 
thiyntrignea which form a per;-, bin! no r a* u» the drancfB 
of flfe n» tiwchy.” and to demand < fleet \ •/ guarantees from $ 
Serbian pv.« rmnent. As dctunU ot good _ behind 

Serbia wu> called upon to ipre-s 
.wwl societies, to discharge such 
Austro-Huiigarhin government |pu 
propaganda, to discard Au$ 

Jbian educational yyMm, ‘‘id ; 

‘of rcpresentativi - of the Austi 
suppression . oi the tubver-i 
territorial integrity of the rr 
tional acceptance of these an 
iimmndi within fort) -eight 
1 henceforth event.s m.r ^ 

Great .Britain at once coop-. • o •! In 
to extend tin ’ n li ■'#? 

, that the whole r 

MtHtedtorr intcriwdioruf ncjroti;: i-n '--’t 
tm-Hungary pr< >mp;i. 

; replied to the Au>tro Hm ■* 
to comply w&ll ««& demands a- A. 

WKkjxnck-nofCttd .tomteigpty. am! - • 
points to the. Ha^pic or t<> 

.th9t*ep!> * • 

brake 4^ ‘d^vumc pvisi- 

mobiiieation of S rbl 

from Reig'swle to Kf * 

ms cfeariyimjjtrrfng 


istrian publications 
1 < mployecs as tl 
3 cense of *nti Austria^ 
f*r» the S»crW 



ikmatUOt." 

>t * i m to tnifeu? her 
,: to refer *11 disputed 
n at Powers. Austria- 
Ui d_ ^ gmtkb^u^ty f 

started the 


>n. 


-MA 

lr 



jfn.ocro tkjeir cdplul 

■i t W* 

1 ri.t Hungaryaml Se0s, ‘f 




itiyatklivist«r and m^togfrrible war 
Rffp&n government pwftscd to b^ev^HH|astilar * 
gory tfus plying to impair the iwyrign lW Ii q^ ■ ., - 
to reduoe the territory, ofeSerbia, and UAw^MmwII' - 
ro-Huogariaft campaign agaigjt Serbia would, W*”* < 
^Brittle Teigtec power in^tf^aUtans and deprive Russia 
|>%ftaencwifci M MMmtern TEuropc. On the Other 
ga p y insisted Q$|*'|pfej quarrel was one which concerned 
H|^gny and'SOTta ajone • she < insistently ^ • 
|S||MK repeat ed efforts of Rufeian, British, uu&tu r 
atripKovcn * 1 1 a ft* dkdomats, to refer the 
Eg to W international eatress or to the Hague 


Tribunal , and, mindful of the success of her former. mdh»ry 
threats in rqoq and in i q 1 2 - r o r 3 > she again ia July, 1914, 3 e- 


Idared ufllqtiivocall 
Serbia, she wouV 
Vces af ’ r >r*y,curnm 


fjhpnr.anj t 


t Russia ift; 


•t.> m tl 




at if Russia should tome to the assistance 
>pon Atcstfia- Hungary with all the armed 
’ ly the chief reason that actuated 
itumined position was a belief 
1 without fighting, as the had 
in hckx? and in toic-iQtj. ft 
iussian military reforms wm* 
owise known that a-.,. . 


war in, 


OattKMkof 

was enih.ur,tSM.d Wv»t7i«e 
a by a vriwus wi 
ce by an planning rrijScr 
year military law ******* 
trial of p> Jiticd importance at 
•Jut ii,en«v < uf civil Aiuttii- 
these datum 'U.n Auv- H «w 4 
dared war Against Serbia 2 Mr, 

Jt,. *9*4 ■ t fe 


But this time Teutonic dipkm iacy to have metf 

judgqd the temper of Russia and to he overreached itsdf. 
^■V Russian government refused t. 5 k- "timidafed, '•*' 
and on the dwfofiow&g the Austin Hungarian deck- r^fSH 1 
ration of w^p^aimit Serbia the mobili/ation ofthe **u*»«4 
Russian ann^ wa»..begutL On 1 August the iM&fa'T?' 


sdeavprs uf va 


t«t arrive at some peaceful 


ion of the $orbla» : y»s&l vttPtr &mk mSphj 











.TIONAL IMPERIALISM 


Mfl 
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itral chatties of Luxemburg dfrjltBcIgtUTn, 4 
which lay between Germany arid les> well defendevmstricts of 
northern Fngitc Both Germany and France had rgned trea- 
ties to ndjsact th^mutrality of these “buffer st #»" „ f . • 

and Fran«| announced her intention of vSJfeMiqi 

adhering treaty engagements. But 

■>a 2 AugtJ|jM^Hpn lfoops occupied Luxemburg , 5 
dv<\m pJM . Eft the grand-duchess ; and on the same day 
r i»B (fegm! an^Ecrninem presented an ult’Tiatum to Be%iiu|| 
d< maif|feg the grant within twelve hdfer#' of permission to trailp* 
frr German troop., across that' country into France, promising, 
i> permission were granted, to guarantee Bdayui independence 
oid inJegrry and to pay an indemnity. andEPeatenlng that, 
'i the little should in any way resist, G&S|gy would treat 
her I.-, an envoi v ,m<* ihat '"the decision ofmfflnr* would deter^? 
mine the hitue ret.ui- m of Belgium to Germany. Tt^H^g^an 
government ■ Jvoacteri d the ultimatum as a gross », 
violation .>t i,pcma tionai law and not onlyjtef used Gfmmr 
<■ Urgot!' aily to grant Germany 's request but wfegled 
at on< e to t freat Britain to assist m upholding Oplheu- I ** 4 
traltty of Belgium, 4 /* v 

'Fhe neutrality of Belgium haul always biftlft a cardinal point 
in the foreign policy of Gn at Britain. 'Fhe British had fought 
against Napoleon 1 in part liccausc of the annexation 
of Belgium by France, and they had opjkf&ed the „ 



CensAojr, 

* 0*4 


threatened aggression of Naixdeon, 111 a# 
little kingdom ; they were not likely to vrt 
fpieasure German attacks on Belgium or its possible 
incorporation into the German Empire On 4 August, there- 
fore. when news was received in London that German troops 
had actually crossed the border into Belgium. Sir EdwarddM^*; 
the Oritkkjoreign secretary, dispatched an ultimatum to G*x~ 
many, reqpring assurances by midnight that Germany would, 
respect JJelgian neutrality. Germany rehc-td. on the ground, 
of military necessity, and . Bethmann-H.'Uwcg, the Genpaa 
ehancellottpsith evidence of linger and dis tpj«ointmeut, rebuked 
Great Britain for m&fcjafiWttiust for “a scrap of paper.” ofifW 
next day, Mr. Asquith, the British puoic minister, atdnmhced 
that a state of war adsted between Great Britaip mid Germany. 




4 hn % Augpst 
t of Sftbia 
M | .- ff . party 

gro *». Am* 

gLfJ"* 00 UPWWJfW 

aocmk, German Karser’s ■- 

** M past, pot the pa rt 

Jap-m fromwfcui " * 

W;*Jr. . Acwtinj. _ 
to Germany, demapdi 


HOPE 


7 *?i 


hpu Wr fcltow-Scrb state 
p,,. Then Japan became a 
[ally to fulfill her treaty obliga- 
L tjd partially to avenge herself 
|>»»ese had not forgotten the 
hpg to them in the 

winy bad preventing 

u "“ " japam'H* 


41 1 I vij V* -» „■ « 

I n* ^presented an ultima turn 

ie* ter Power dMutd immrdi- 


W&l U»t " ' r , 

f.telv withdraw **" 1 ^ ^.TTTttU-££ 

an-' deliver u»» \Wmir, !w.^S .. mt^ry ot h*.«- thau boon. 

., September, ‘ with :< view to the eventual rmor* 

thn of the sann'to t T |xm the refusal of 


’ *f *4 


tiuii ox tn» v ><***’*. w . , * £ 

* th German government t, comply wfth the termed 

* h- r ultimatum, Japan H)t ihwith declared war {n 


\ t-onuM* * ted 

414 - CiSiseciWtUiy 

■ i \ md TtarWy * 

, 1 - cto^i'w.a* agatel 


1 , A%L.*t*U *4 m^iiv If* (termawv .*.nd *W&r 

Agatov the cOTP.wnaUou «; ' - nu , tfVi ; r , VAU fe. 

:,. w* : 

SS?* » *&* * n,i “y ,n ’ 1 '"‘:' i ” I p!„ 'j 

with a h»<pc of rocovrrmg •>< I MfT " l w 

aSt." had, lost ini' the Hulkan *d' . 

W Blajh Sea port.* •“' i 1 Gv» ■!.■'• 

'* state of war'll proclaim*? ’■ between K ;, 

on's November France ami Gauat ■•‘ ! ‘ 

W* ’*555 of H» «'.*«»» « A*tm »W 
fa onkr to *r«t ir..* ih. Utr. . «Wrr«W*^ 
n «otailiuc district* ot i rent sk-i fneat,, Ih4 * , 

4 IwSsuch pressure to bey or. their 

Sgt term,* 4 |fcw»l», toww^l 1 y ,K11 > ‘ J b,.- 

former aUy. 

Further formal 



«ag**ed i» 


wmc 


Sm of the first veJ 
Hungary, and Turkey 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Set 
in August, i9is r popukr fax 
in Rumania. were urging 
eigns io enter the war agairu>|j 
Bulgaria apjieared willing to| 
whichever side would l«st se< 
het in Thr.’.rc .nul Macedonia. 
Lnd, Holia mi, an*’ .‘he Vail 
stry or exj >c* ii.- jt . > Keep larg- 
ready for any eoifi^orcy. 

Such was the mti r:.,.ux»nal 



'll v 

,6f <5ernw»y, A 

nofc (Jttat Britain; 
BjfcffiMoremiqfy 
ce fnri 

MJej||p' vr- 

tonic allies ,u.>i «i Wiurtu 
atiuiwi ■j.jpport , ", 

'.rit. ri al ja uns to , . ’ " > 

JKbates like Swifceeiv 
?a”l&|:.l«ns found it neces- 
trdbte under anas and 


In the War of 


M-uaUon 

the Nations. The military ;u.<! mva’. '.jHn.ttinni; during the 
nrst year of tU struggle gavi < ti-wocc '.hat tiw two AgftmmntXM 
opposing . omhinations \veq|f.;irh « * t-ulv Mulched hi t* M*iw 
resources, in prowess., and if’ riws nunarion. nr ' that ^^ y 03lj iv 
flu* war «>•..) ! he not only terrih: .• but hr r- •* 

nhly destructive ami long 'draw >• ■■ «*.' i',:> n 1 was no 4 s.u that 
either Germany t*t Austria -H ut m. > * uid r.inmit to make 
j^peaec separately , and on the ntlu i /<•. Cr- ,t Kriuio, Rr-mfcv 
and Rttstia mutuaih engaged on * .vjt. ;» Vf, 1914. not to 
conclude peace separately nor umImb.-.u ! • •„ ; -s td pera-v withou 
the previous ,>gte<nnent of each ©f tie orV • . 
i^cnt Japura Ix-came a party 011.19 OetWHU 
announced her adherence atf 1. iiccxw d wt >• 

•virtually u new Quintuple Entente. 

? Over the military and auval operations - , 

.is not our propose t„ tarry. No one <■ 
accuracy when they would be brought *0 a ■ h ■ . 1 

only with tin ir close could the hutou ui j r r« <a 
_ view them .tnd sort out the important jrmu tV.uHa 
portant No < ne cooM doubt. that on to. 

ruins of. the t ;m*t WtUt would he ha.]-,--’. a new 
Eurc»}« v or.d nerluift & new jrorld. As the War of the 
marked the closer of o riftj Maaod of the e history, so it 

c r. 


T a this engage- 
^yi.t and 'tfaly{ 


‘ms creating 


i : 


fHVit W&T if 

t >• with any 


Gimt 

w %t tv 

Ch*Wid.Om<- 

£s*i 


If of an ©tie 




T“ <w*ic side <14 ftc Ufatff 
{ $ kliLttb* %qi 6 }. 



pji.Tr 

'§bjce those, 
hft 




©XT 



_ to sot limits to out oreagat st 

tluTopening of. Iho djfctknth cepur 

followed the 1 >ng dHkfaxvoived story of 
down to the War of iQrpPwl' hp^watrlw^tht d«a 
t of a. remarkable- -Mtt-sypm: Hrm slowIj|| 

pilv forging ahe&d w o ; >re|mint L nt posiloloft maritime* 
fonial dominion; JBainfullv <o>.sulidating her 

id exalting her military )> 'vfer on tin* Conti nq|t ; Aus- 
,ppar<. ntly t-\cr defvaUd and ever rallying , from 
new prestige |p :h(f hoary Habsburg family ; 
risaTto^den prea t n , e^ || i the,.;C onfk- nt, on the seas, 
colonial eOTMfprise, a* supKlflf Jgit (loan, and fgain in* 
cteentb and tveatfith tosiffe # rising to |ggw greatness 

(«m of the 



thtu 


strange 
learn of 

ils of the world ; Italy 

ibasters 


ssia. 



\\\-t and \o Stfptmh a might* pjSKtion in the 

1 ' ' , shaking offher ten mrie? old foreign 

.thering herself tbgeth»r, ant! essaying to play the 
eat Power|^|w slow waning of the Ottoman Em- 
!?f pPk-r of It- -.cfc nationalities ; Sjjain and 
regretful!} abandoning world earner? for \ ■ Inch they „ 
atnral'y suited to follow ' h‘- gemfe’ hut nodess fruit- 
Wt have likewise v, uehiwl the long drama 
liion : tie explnr.uiojj> and dispovmea^Nbe 
i, the e|t s hi n wf a mercantilist colonial system 
*' j\d ■"ow’i in the nineteenth Jpntury 
Finoj^.oii/ndon of America, of Asia, 



We have witnessed 


imperialist 

of Africa, and df the roes ot ttie vvci m*s 
the constant shifting of ^nial <li ••iru twa, from clergy and 
ucl^fayttHKMprgeoisie t he middle ola.v> -Jthat enriched it -elf 

froai^^^l!||wmercial Revolution, that helped to unfrock priests 
in tlSraxleenth and se«tet#x-nth « entnries and to dethrone kings , 
in the seventeenth an^Pfeidhfafcnto u ntuxies, that, draped the 
richest profits from the IndMNa! involution, ,and that placed 
its own peculiar impress on the sHB^dvilizatiou of the 
teenth and twentieth centuries^ we have heard 
peasants and particularly from towrv laborera muntmapgs said 
jnutterings that in the ninetecOh century grew filwequency 
dissonance and that might in the twentieth century bode 
good to the bourgeoisie. Wc haye the breakdown 



FrenSv 
ted its Jliehtni 
priucratfjf m %|d 
mtdfiiectuaPw^ 


[iriS^keverberatei! throughout lEurqa 
otewW peoples with the elocuic 
is% And tf we ha\ e - been 
■elopments, have noticed t! 



&, jna hav< 

the Catholic Church in tJytecnth <jentufy, the subsequent t’l 

utsanizinr < ~ 


fuzing of Protestantism, the 
idiffet$nce fljjjytoi" 
Ho rftwyt UW rdbtg< 
; progrSt material' 




•rim en tat. 

rsdp^ichl speculations 
in the nindWith and 

n Was 


to man’ 


con 



disintc^ngton and revolu 
deism, ana skepticism, of 
the continued exertions of 
the faithless, the growth o^j 
being, the increasing 
appli«d sdeira and to 
sd<9 : t^;jg^m^Pa)wini 

tieth (i KhUI Mvd*new _ — 

the physical Ma spiritual world about him. 
v Out of all these factors in the efblution of E 
zafkm during the span of »me f|^.r yean 

War of the Nations. It^f the prod»& dt once ine 
ironical, of materialistic science, of rivalries in the sta 
af inflicting ambitions of divers social classes, and o: 

« .tion everywhere of the principles oi < 

«V TheVpast has made the present 
will the present war contribf" 1 
ficattop||of the. old to generations yet 
a perfect bfcak inhuman history, thoAHi substitute a 
regime ”ior an “old regime” ; and in alff^lfcability the problems 
of the future wiftbteJjilly comprehended bmy in connection with 
the history of the fwir hundred years dtat has ronstMte^^c 
subject-matter oi this book. - i ' wP|r 


w>* 
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fo#_the further study of ps< iii'.i^rt »)•< r-ur s jan.phlMs pt;i<* t« -J b. 
^t»« "Amcrkan Assodatk.:: <•,- i >••<'.•. ..a: « ’>.•. J >n« <Ij.it km • •»■«• Yorl' • 


and by the “ World Peace Funs ia’i n " > »>; . <■*>. 

AOKtvisM. l^pical fw mit <• '4I ■ • lluwer U-ft. TJkr Ddt 

0 / ikt 8ax*m (tpra) : J. A. t ;aks! , <j « id Uv't). M*d, by 

tbd’Wmt author, JAe D< ..ev e/ !tn}krjat t nuiits and Iftm ■- 

ti't'Kii^bexiitry Europe (lytj' ; Fried.' u v<m F - tardi. and Ut 

tint U’Dr. Eng. tram, by A. H I’owhrt t * for refutaiferw, it at 
•otiptcd refutartooa. of the lioctdAs of 'Yvnm;- A.ngti .1 and F, W* Binrt 
sited above, consult A. jtL Mahan. Arm.n»r*(s art Mbitrtjftm, or, Th* 
Place of Eme an &u ? InkrtuMumat Htuam 3 of A/.v/ef f 191 j) jJ II. jaetr 
J Uammet df War art 11915) ; and C. C. Coattt®, jTfcc 

.t/ain Elnmm bf ft<>io) f«t a scientist's ju^tifuatioa «< f» 

o.ifBe basis flf Uofcigy. set Kari Pearson, A' djonaf Lgifrm tar Stdm gak ^ 
of Seime (it,or>. * •. n . : ( 4. < 

Ictarsstional ,IM«ti«as. I8TI-WU \r, iiiuminaAig little votanr , 
x.u«ng forth t^basid ootrektiotj of ,■ -km patriotfsia, business, ^ead' 
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dijJomacy, ia/! l)teUsr I^ppmanm The Stakes of Diplomacy i 

general ha UtSff i mt^rnatlonS relations Ihv <* 1371: Charles $ 6 gm>bo*, * 
A PolUnal History of Europe times M *4, Enn * raas, cd. by S, M. Maevane 
(1900), db. xxvti, xxfriii; j. H. Roiie, DaxiopmM of the Emrbpecm 
Nations, tBjo~tpoa $ Yob H (1905), du i * and, by the same author, The 
Origins of ike Wat (1914) * Mistake gtnbralc, VoL XII, cte. xiii, xv ; W. %t 
Fullerton, Problems opPcuvr : a Study of Jnternatimd Politics front Sadowa 
to Kirk Kiltssi (1913) ; Gottlob Egclhaaf, Geschukle der ncuestm Zkit 
tjtftTi f yis, 4th cd. (imsh Book I, ch. vii-x, Book II, ch. xili, xv, xvii;* 
Sri bur bmger, Gtschuhu d*s DrcibudAs (1914); Andre Tardieti* Ft ants* 
tmd the Alliances: the struggle for the Balance of Pmver (31908;; EmeSfc* 
L&nonon, U Europe a la pdiiique brUanniquc, 188b -2911, ud cd, (iota); 
Ernst (Count) xu Re vent low, Deutschland* auswdrtige Poiitik, 2888-* 
spry (1914); Bernhard von Bfiiow, Imperial Germany, Eng, traas. by 
Jtfaiie A. Lewenx (1914), pp. 3-123; Fiiwis Delate*, The Inevitable Wat 
(19*3) ; Pierre Albin, Les grands traiiis politique* : reccuil drs principals texUs 
dipfomettiques depuls 281$ jusqu'd nos jours, 26. ed Special phases: 

Ren£ Ffncm, Frame d Aliettuigm, iSya-tqij, new cd. (1913) ; Albert Billot, 
La France et T Italic kisUnrc des annies troubles, i 88 i~i$QQ t 2 vote. (1905) ; 
Sit Thomas Barclay Thirty Years : Angjto-Frenth Reminiscences , i8t (> *• 
(1914) ; G H. Ft rrm,Our For* ign Tdu y and Sir Edward Grey* s Failure { 1912). 
a pacifist pro? er ajganrtt England's e. 1 t angling ententes ; Sir Haury Johnston, 
Common St me m Foreign Poluy 1 1913! » Valent ine Chirol , The Middle Eastern 
Question . ukw 1 1 E G B; ovine. I he Persian Revolution of Jpof-Jpop (1940;, 
containing a auburn of the Angto-Russun agreement of XW7 in 

regard tej'miaa affair* \r.dk Tardicu, La amf iraue d'Algtfffoptl 
diplomatique de la arise *xalne, jd cd. (1900), and. by thcs&xiiei 
Lc mystore d* Agadir (191*) J Gustav Diercks, Die Marokkofrage uni die 
Koufcrtm von At guinea ( 1906) , Caterkl Hanoiaux, l a politique de rtquilihn, 
ig&f-SQi t (191 2 ) ; I* ter re Alhia, JLa ftterre oUemande : u i yuik d Sarajevo, 
xpn-Jprq (1915) ; H. A, Gibbon*, The NkmMcp 0/ Europe , iqn iqiq: Ike 
Story of the Recent European Di ploma tic Crises end H Ars and cj Europe's 
Present Catastrophe (1914^ ; R. W. Setoo-Watson, I he Southern Slav Question 
and the fiafotmrg Monarchy (igit), and, by the game author. The Balkans, 
lUiy, and the Adriatic (1 915) ; A. R. and Mia. P M C ( olqubouiv The 
Whirlpool of Europe^i ujria- Hungary jpnd the II (1907); Ibcodoc 

von Soaposky, Dk BalkampotUik Ot&errtkk lfngattu 2 vote. (19XJ- 

29314) ; European Politics during the Dmade before the \ » as Described by 
Belgian Dipfomalisis <&&$), sdcctio m from (he reports Belgian wpre* 
s^mativea in Ix>ndon, Berm, and Paris, 19 the minister of foreign affairs in 
Brussels, 1905-1914, issued in original French and in English uanslatim by 
the German Foreign Ofh^c. ^ 

the Wax 0* the Karima. B^S^pnphies : F. W. T. Ijsnge and Wrt* 
Berry, Books on the Great I Par (29x4 499.) , A. Maim and A, ftettiit* Leg 
•emus de Tkistmrrde to pmre mrepknpm (1915 sqq.) ; Die deutsdm Kriegs- 
\ pub. by Iliarfclis, Ldf«ig ({9x4 sqq<). Of the eo tmtte i i boedea^, 

' . . ■ * ii" 1 
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'pamphlets, and articles winch Jjpve b *cn written about the war, only 
, ap d thorough criticism will prove the relative worth. The following l$b- 
' ltography is otttrp^n/$ os an exhaustive catalogue but simply as a select 
Sat which may useful Mke by teachers and by students. It it 

*, perhaps ueedteas to fuiri &at even reader must guard against generalixa** 
t^fis and uncritical comments /> w IT h even reputable historians are likely? 
todfcdujge at a time in the worT history >o fraught with extreme national 
as the ptt&cnb. * 

*\'4 |j0bfc>nutic History of the War. A handy volume published by Harrisog 
London* contains the Calk* t*d Diplomatic Documents Relating 
,to tie Outbreak <>/ the European War, including the British H kite Paper, 
the Fr^glh Yellow Book, the Russian * h i nge Book, the Belgian Grey Book, 
the ScrjaJ&n Blue Book, the Orman Dcnk thrift, the Aust ro~ Hungarian 
Rod Bopk, and other material, carefully indexed. In addition to these 
earlier diplomatic document's the Ww York Times and the “ American 
A&ooarion h r International C onciliation '* have made available to the 
American public the Italian Gr< a* Book, the Second Belgian Grey Book, 
the correspondence ut the Limed States government with the IxrUigcrents, , 
etc. For English readers, more or less partisan, but fairly reliable* ac- 
counts of the diplomatic maneuvers preliiptrury to the war have been 
written by J. W. Headlam, Mutiny of Twelve tu vt. Juh 21 \u%u\1 4 1 1Q14 
(1915); J. H. Rose, The Origins of the Bar ( 1 <* 1 4 * , Artl ur Bullard The 
Diplomacy of the Great War (1016;, and E. ( . S'< Will, TP* Diplomacy 
of ike War of igid, \\» 1 . I <191 5 1 The Grnmu v* r d*m m the diplomacy 
that led up to the conflict has Wen ably presented Kv H t\ Helmoil, 
Die gehdmr Vor%e^kkhte dts WrUkrieges 1 »-a . IN 1 * Koh?l*ach, Got- 
t many's I sol a ion, Eng. Luns. by Y H Fhih , * a < r du "rigmal (Jermaii 
►wcYk, Der Krieg and die drntst * P dtiJc * n.iu H hr.^imia, Germany's 
Hour of Destiny { 10:4 , and JAimiinJ vo; Mm ’ n^:ny*s Point of 
View (1915) and What Wonts (1914b \ uikmg indictment ot the 

German govern mem purports to haw* bevn wru ? r \ by a German 1 the 
volume was originally published hi wrj, *hr title, JWcme: oon 

fsrwm Deulstkcn, and has su* e Urn ’V>u*hu>\ into l' ;<nrh pud into English. 
The best general sutemcn t of the (i<->rra$t {wxution is Detftn hland tmi der 
Wdikrki (1915), 'coniaiMug coninbu «■?»• frmn the pens of such wcdl-kguwn 
German scholars at Otto Hmiar. Fnpir.i h VrimvW. Hermann Qnchm* and 
Hermann Schumacher, excqrtiiigAur « haptcr, a ha* been if*n*igt*d into 
English by W. W.JWhitclock undlpth^ title of Motkm Germany it * tdoi'um 
to the Great SI V {1916). On the English tid*. K, If Barker iad other 
numbers of the Afford Faculty of Modem Hum>rv t Hky We Arctium: 
t >r<at Britain's Cast (1914); H- A. L O !>•*■, The War, Ut C^tttsstt't^jstr ~iit 
Isms (1914); Raiasay ft nir, Britain', c j r .. ( 4in-,i Germany (1914). F«f 
<^po«itigvieinof the German tovasinn of F-rtpium, consult AJesmler ftehr, 
The Stair ality of Bdgium (191 5), and ChaiK* ^rolea, Bm Bd/fr* $o*d 
Europe ( 1915 ). 

Oiaml Historic* <C dw ,W*r. Rrt'.cutwus caatiatuad M n wte th* 
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war and monumental collections of wax-i*Itorlai have already begun to 
make their appearance* Of those published in the United States, probably 
the best-known are the (New York) Times Current History ofthe War, a 
lietaogeneous collection, published in monthly mstaBmeats, containing 
many valuable historical documents as well as a number of unimportant 
^articles; F. R Simonds, The Gregf War (1914 sqq), an analytical interpre- 
tation, iuth^TBan'a"*BHaiI ^3 narrative, of the war s most significant events; 
and G* H* Alien and H. C, Whitehead, The Great War (1015 sqq ,). In 
England, the leading newspapers am publishing weekly and fortnightly 
“ histories” of the war: the best are the Manchester Guardian History of * 
the War (fortnightly) and the (London) Times History vj (he War (weekly). 
F. A. Mumby (editor), The Great World War (1915 sqq.), gives a concise 
discussion of the principal features of the conflict ; Hilaire Belloc, General 
Sketch of the European War (1915 sqq), is characterized by illuminating, 
but frequently too optimistic, analyses of geographical and numerical 
factors in favor of the Entente Powers ; one of the clearest and most accu- 
rate narratives yet written is , WJP 

(vot : ) One of the lead i n g s TrScK Serial histories of the war te edited 

bv it, an kK * IFoiotaux, HisUare illustrie de la guerre Ae 19x4; but at present 
the most valuAi \ French work is the official Guerre de 1914: documents 
ojJUrlks. textrs Dpsta'i** ft rfigkmtftjains (1914 sqq). Of thi many ex- 
cellent German works me;.: km should be made of C. H. Baer, Her VHkcr- 
hit g t eitte Chronik dcr Ercipms* sett d<m r Juli /p/4 (1915 sqq), and 
H. F. Hdinok, Her WcMrteg $n atui Dokummicn. The (London) 

Unity Chronicle an l the (London! Hauy Telegraph have each published 
dozen* of |Mxket-eilitioii book# on war-topi* a; and many eminent British 
scholars have contributed monographs to the Oxford Pamphlets, criticizing 
the policy and impugning the motives of the German govern mem On the 
other hand, the Deutsche Jtrirgsckrtftm {German War Tampa, he Pali- 
.? 'he Flugschrijten (Potitmd Pamphlets}, Zmuhen Knc^ nmi Fr;e< ; < « fa 91 5 
1 , and the Deutsche Yortr&gt kamburghther profrsw * n ’ 1 r 4 ) in a con- 
troversial spirit, lay the burden of guilt upon the Entente Powers, espe* tally 
cm Great Britain Useful for French opinions an** e mu v;.?ns are two exten- 
sivaaetk^of sitrtiiUr!> contjwewial pamphkts: ifafo f'nstoire (pub, by 
U<tt,prrd>vraMilt t itiM ) ; and Pages aOueiUs (pub. b> Blond & Gay, Paris), 
Special Aspects of the War On Sflrtfcdism and :hc war: \V K. Walling, 
The Sthklists W thi Mr'(*9* y), aufcritanve and useful ; H G. Wells, 
The Wde and Samlw* (r^H). On nrorwishrfm in the war : A. J. Toynbee, 
Nationality and ihrWar and fora 1 m. kr survey, J. It Rose, 

htathomiiiy'in Modem History (1916). On Cathu*. and the war. Alfred 
JBaudrillart (editor), La guerre aUemandc ci k caAalfrisnu (1915) » Gabriel 
Langlois, L* tkrgi, lex calholiqms^ at la gum r (t$*s) ; Alfred Lafay, The 
HV mi Religion, Eng. tout*, oy Arthur 6aiton (101:5), anticlerical in 
tone. Fot Russia's part in the war, fam the standpoint of a Russian Social 
Ik|pcntt, in exmewbtr of tbe Duma, see Grfcgoirc Alexinsky* la Russia 
a Mptmt (1915), Eh*, traaa, by Bernard MSali. 
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Annual Historical Surreys. beginning in Septe tnber. rg*6, the Pol^kal 
St knc* QUiXtylyt whfeb lias long published a ’* R<- i of Political Evicts f; 
semi mruuTfv. will publish snd. ord ann ual j\ as i sr; naie supplmjenl : 
procurable at moderate expt\ this nffrd of iWtiit j/ Etc#/.* promisee 
to provide American students -a M* nmvenienl little summaries ofAe chief 
political t vents throughout he ’AorM, upjntn* by count r\ , and thereby to 
, furnish a valuable means *d mppiuneftting such histories as the foregoing 
and of kt^ing them tip te \ut< More exhaustive Amah ait aueuab, 
useful for reference, are the enr> dojx < ut ! ni* Year ft veto, ed. by 

F 51 Colby (iSpo-ioo^)* continue 1 under she same editorship since 1907 
as !'>•'" >Vre 7 nternctumal Yusr /bv£, and /’At Amrri>^n Year 
v Record iy Jr vts and Projpns^v tf by h. X. L). North ligto 
Annual RtptUr i> an annual r*Hun£ of political happening ^hiffc^pT 
been appearing in Enghnd Mar hull, the spate in each of inea 

rather large volumes being devoted to CreriJpBriram and the other, half 
tu Foreign an?} Colonial History/* What currcsjxmd,#- -to The Annual 
Register for F\i*ue is the Atnuairt hislofique unr.** ! <ibv< 1 8fri ( b urn* 
firmed by JL’ar.nh- paSufut, pub by Andre 1 a 4 h n 1 S74 1005b arid /..* v<> 
polity qur d, *ts Ls dr ax tmtndes, t*L by Achdlt \ dilute (r# sqa.} Similar 
German works of recognized value, f. , irnpttis<it'' r u\ edfc 

by ll. K L, Schnlthess (kS6i rSS/ and continue*^ diae . *> * by altar 
editors; Das Steztscrihn * Su>Kn*Um* d*t . I 1:1 v. '/k • s«*r GV- 

Si' ** ■ /i/e dcr f/Vjemt :r/ ,.7n .iv/y ). rd by AlUid Klmhofo f : 

no’v *-<j. by Gustav Roloff; Jnhrh < * r/*i * Aw l* rhf Jar (l* t/n^' n, 
cm| by Georg Jrllroek, Paul Luband »nd R^Ur i it nv » lyc, «$</, >. there 
is also an admirable Au^ro-HaiM* ’in \\ 01 x. of rt 'rn b-edbaa 1 fhar?u;t<T, 
published room hU ard t^lited J -v Kan N* twt, Puhtts*:ht u*l Vidksmri* 
scJtjfiiichi Ckrtmtk (ion f< 7 ; . 

Special Reference Annu ds / 7 ;t ' i ^npwiwb ITur A'-vir. Grv ^ 1^04 a 
statistical arid descriptive anroud «.t ‘he of d»< wv>r Id , limits 

Annual, since 1^6, containing o» p/;;if)al in ad countries, 

togeihei with brief revives af mur |a>IitH.v c - 'Us ami much nii»t"e||pCOus 
information ; Josq;b Wbital* r. An ,*K ^ ^ ‘ an acroutg oi 

fho astronomical and other phenor .01 hA h n.afMim the 

fever ?rncnt» &sariqe^ popukn^;^ ron-mer^ nml gewuai su: *v.t3™t the 
British Eropfrr^k^e ijSftb; G/ F i- tfci# mnmtff 1 

a*plsmoihp**i & a famous ^urfc i^ ( u«i anu fftlly sine, dpi 

valuable bn rokiUrmal^M^^yah y and of rrrd m>bte famtli*^ , 7m Ytar 
Baek u; /Vnr«si f pmSfehcd ir L*»*.d^u sure i9ia»* »^tttiry 0* 

noti k^NUtiao, ■ 4&# tW8M wrt< « an ’ ! effort, wm|jSMM|| Wtte 

vciur»^i the pa n pMP B l l H pti i f* k Itjl&aM* in Ai| $iM,,m%mml. $ms 
of u* ial kyulati'/n |»y the Bedpan Office oi IXUdiemkf 

t^jp^The ^sf> r< ;>ubftiltt! fttmusQy tflMe t, 

tiWfapu 1 ' * r-r jupipnnF^fr-hr- •••JiM.-mtag ialcruabnaJ 
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and the general history of Europe. See ako He various other year boqfca 
«%<l in t he bibliographies appended to Chapu ; :r^i\ XXIX, above.^’ 
f Other Current Publications The Tendon J *\ , publ^hes extremely 
wskuiMe and convenient monthly and yearly indices; a d vm American 
newspapers is gathered the material which is summarized, arranged in 
alphabetical older, and publtsh^yn the recently established monthly and 
cumulative Information. A m^feratcly *wd library of recent \iiuu ry 
might J ^pll include ides of the foHowihg^ : American — Veto 
A 'tpublh, huirp+ndetU, Survey Current Events, America, Renew of Reviews, 

X 't'n Amtekun, \ »" ricun Journal of IfUrrnatimd Lott* Xrw J?cww% 
ti Rwn-Am$fu*fn Magazine British — Loodhn Timer ( wedklyK H estmtnsUr 
*■ tlmettc fweekly;, Sputat&r, Nation, Tablet, Fortnightly, Contemporary, 
\tn4Amth Century , Westminster, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Review, 
Retit w, Year Fast. Far East, Russian. Review, J/uCin Review, 

H Journal; French - fuiirmd des dibah ( weekly). Revue politique 4 
riemcnUun Le. Ctrrrc' prvJttnC Rome do Eat is, Revue bleu; Belgian — ~ 
d? tnlarnationd a dr legislation compart*; Italian — Rsvistn 
d^tatid^Gernim - - Das Fcho Frankfurter Zttiung fwocUy** Freussiscke 
Jakrhucher, /.* imhnft fiir V olkrrrrcti und BundessUci The Ixst 

libraries vvnum l?ke,v;ae ; r.-aiuiml^ of volumes of stenographic r« ;;orls uf 
th- pn»eecdi«g* of parUarfe alary bodtV » throughout the world, which, while 

* ’MfjtCr to* voluminous ;or orriutyiry use, are indispensable a. A* to the 
ture and painstaking scholar in studying particular * verm ■ .d ac* 
tiens in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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1 , 2, /* s 

,f , ' t. 157- r ‘j; 

' ; <^«<r IVtUirrivM, 

■ 1 

\uifti »j!a Act iBnU'ih , 


•" *ntv r*'* r/h Rtnrt4a 
,u ’»*)!; <*f * * l 2. 


rkv 

_ Nfr^, 

C< 4 t‘K'*S, 1 < iHr 

CSfvr K. Wi, I .)• * * ; 2, ^4, 

n. * 

Witiiani. 2 * ji, t*. su* 

C ^1*%, Rj'harn, 2. ->? % ,, <|K 
r 4 w hin-( Jiinsi, 2, 1'^. 5^ *dv> 

Cit<!£ Napttl^A 1. 5 ao, 5 u. 574 , 2, if*, 17, 

c j 4 Uift ^ , ^5* ’ > r ‘i* &o pi ; 2 m 
fokL J^nj; 

04*17. \JrW<^4 t 'to^ * 
jCJpr* t* t. 1^4-. 

^ 04 :-^ULh 2 f . \ a , ftoi <^ ,l bo7, 609. 

' <\>h>3 s - j’aliufi. in .< Jwk'tii’th , i t 55 -of, 
r. an 840, 

40 s ' 7 <-- P' too; Ih tentun. 

35c 1 : -. i , jf a 9. AH'vU?; »ivi 
p» 56? ■*» , ,>7,v 576; In ame^mih < *n 
tu.v. 2, :')0. 347 , U H, lts^'4* 3»S. JOJ; 
4P - u $, t»» ^ *' 

Columbut. t. *i, S3 -5^ 7t. v 

JkmUr f t ^ *» ‘ ‘ 

K *' as a factor in ftte^ajp^drty, 1* 

>'ix*stx *7 ; Mare iy^ 17-1^4 V 40 * 4 » 
d«<wmh crjunry, 53, 56, in 

<r‘Ui'ry, 3^ 40t~4^> British, 

4 - f ,j( .*. ** 


' ^‘tjn.dapir iA i 
' n, t t , 

' ' > A5 il* 

* * » 1 m iSdrn 

' r ' *'t 

! i*4“ t, 

i i **v htnJ* 'of *' * * kr*. t. 45,0 «. 

‘ t *sMrt o< hur- 4* , ^ 

< \ o(«la\ ; f tV.’i 1 ft 10. 

J? , ts ‘ ' P 1 

v v »? « ' j : : -1 : of \u> 



,4 1 ic,j 

! ', :. 4 *C.e of, 1 , 4 IJ-* 2t&~)£G, 

'r\ W\' .HU 

! 

\' f K-tv-^v* Article ot, 1. 33a, 
• i' < KNjh, 1. 54^-545, 54«>t 

My 

1 • l;aan Cc%e), ft, 6tf, 

ft , ■ ‘*\ 70fr 
1-tK, •* Ai ’ - - 1 ^ » 

4'<? it. ,>u’ , i‘*u.n 1 ’»« v 1 , 1 4 i i . 

ik f ■> i*r\*i.w,' ft r 4 

jfc. Atil t i'Atly Ui GcmfthyJ 
4**' i ;m. 417, 430, 4 J S» 4* 

(treat 9T? 5* 

116, i$*;i 

ii'onstdntirtc 1. of Greece, ft, sto f yt| 




7*4 

• 

$ 3 -> t ^ w- » - -■>- -rvjsjsr ■ 

Cototantino, Grand Duke (Russi#!}* 2 , 40, 
$0, 

Constantinople, capture of, by Tdfk$» 1, S } : 
. ***& °f (* 9 *S\*> 5% * A 

j^toallturnt Aasemtfr. (See A»scmbij||pk- 
S'fewal CaMjtituc^n 

Australian (ii*p), 1 , 647 ~M 
Austria%, XiikM U^*i 4 > tj#* 14 ». 
Au&riMC(t 86 j ), Austrian ( i 86: ; , 

4»A 4 jfefc ^r ; B^armi, 43, 151, 4 « k ‘ 

[64 -■tf'S, 

f2» ioo- 



Beljpjui^g, 390; British* 

379. 483; 292* a«6» 43 *. 2 , i 
397, 3 aS ; Canadun, 043 Ua.ui.4h, 144, 
443-445; Dutch, I44y 459~4*o , Finnish, 
478,486; Breach (179* M 1X5-486 s$o, 
Fn. och, of Year III (1795). 5<>*. 5 *o su; 
Fhitfb. of Year ^ 5 - 526 ,- 5 **, 

-*-* ' - ‘ 1^567-^X46, si 




X jCorte* of Vortxwk 1 , 11 1 
* Correa, <d Spam, 1 , 9. 

* 4 . 8fii- j 

Cortw, Hernando, 1 , j 
Come, 1,31,^98. 

Cossack** 1, 307 ; 2. 

Costa Rka, % 607, 608. ^• , 

Gwtar* Loutem i, 179 . 

Cotton Inveatioo-s, 2 , 69 71 
‘ Council of Blood, ’ 1, 93 
Gnmril of F.mpivf, in Kuw 
Council of Begun y, hi Hoi# 

X, 85-85 

Council Of TatoMm," X, oc 
Councils, Church, 1 715116 {See Trent, 
Council of; Vatican Council.) 

Coup J'tiJt f im). 1. 5 Ut 525. 525 : US$A 
2 , 15 ^ * 57 - 
Courland, 2 , 467. 

Courts, mr&siasUcal, 1 , tar. 



EiDjmr, 


JVfy JVM, •* ♦V, »** J ” ' * 

l^rd, f 53; Vreadl (1848b j Covenaac Scotch* 1, 273~-74 ; iter, X 

1 a$? F:«uhfih52), -mS, ’ 7 S; French J 535 < 36 . 


ijtf* F:mJh USs'iF ^ ~xv>. »?$; rrtn.n 32s <ao. 

(1870;, 179; French Uay$)» 338* : to- 34 ? ; < Crai *w f l \6i, 377 ; 2 . 37 »•* 4*6-117* ti^, 


■3849)* 13 



,155- 1 A 441 
‘i<ya , Gentian 
,Gp.xK, 513, Hun- 
To- 14 , Italian, 


427 

Craunrfr, 1 , kv> it* * U- x$S» *95 > * 
| Crae , l l ou , t, ywy ; i»- 

tSnmca, 2 4c . 


334 . 


Nor* 1 dan, 44^fCnmeaii War, 2 . 7 6 ^, 


386. >iv*i 
;t* of a Kuwut,l, 
inian, 130, 167, 370. 
[| 8 i 3 / ( l. <S Sj 8. 
:857b 570 ; ^>a iv 


1 Cmp*, Frjn«rj*i\ 8. 37 
Croatia- Slavonia* 2 , *27 4^7 
Si6, 7 i* 

I t nirner, (’iirl < f 2, 661 
Croirp'on, Shu ad., 3 , (k 


07 , 


f, 444: Svriss, m 6, ]t ronnvfl! X, 64, * 74 , a?^^* 


^ . 537 ; b T, i f 

^ 3 % 485, 2, 133 , 648, 

X,^|6o. 

American, ■ 
S 46 - 54 V 


Tench, 1 * of 


Coavtnnde^A^^ , 

6anveirrio»* Kati _ 

I 7 V 5 - X- 501-5x2, 5 t 4,^*4* 530, 5.44 
‘‘Convention Parliasnenv' %, a 8 r . 
Cook, Captain JameU, i, 34 ^ 4 X 7 - 

, batUej& X, 5*71 546. 549 * 



:.-r : 2 ,50, nt 33*. 

| Ci 1 /rn.'’i U, Kit 'lard, 1 . :’ 8 i. 

; Crorfrti Point, 1 , jQQ, 31/* ' ' " V A 

Cruiadt^, < ••njfier«;iaf im^lance <rf, 1, ,44* 

1 Cub*, 1 , .A its; 2 , 3*J- jHk'doj* 604* 607. 
Cur .;do 2 439 * 593 » , 607 
( ’ un 1. R»uu.v l;%u* u, 6 * tax, ia6~n8, 407* 
( > i^.zix, batik of. t, rifc, 4 
j C\/Jk, J’nnre (See 'ffitataBider John* of 
i Rumania.) * 

! ’. vprus, 1, 106; #* 5<# k 659. 
i C> renaiea* S, 633^ (SVe IJbyu: TripoE.) 
i *' teeba, % ^ 6 , i27r 427* (See Bohee^a,) , 


t; ‘ 


84, 01-98, Ml, 


Ddhomey. M, 6^6$a. 
Daunujs, tn Japgn*l, 5 ?S, 

! Ddai Lorii, 2, 56$, 
liilS.wsje, t^ri, 2 / 665,^7 
»t<* 1 15* i8jt, 




^ 1 i$. thj, ^94- ; , * 

^ (JorinralUsTwo, 2. 334,5^9* % 669. f d T 5 tr: 0 >n. 1 4^^94**446, soo-| 04 , < 03 , $90 
L i^tpotarion A<X (BritHib)* 1, X^aetl I wd-tndH 2, 887* ; ' 

* % * Durnkry* X, oa ,t * * 


Darnley* 1, 99, 

» Act (Sri&fc)* 1 * 30 - D^vvin,J3iirtess, % *&$”*& H**%k Ht* 

*&**>>* ’'' l ' '■ 











Edward *Ai 


WUMn, of 



UnjwrUl- 
Hungarian* 
'cat»- 
Jcw*> 

f 

4 M> soft 


Austria , ^ Jicithh Empire * 
l^wt; <^ra*ny ;d* 0 *y Roman Empire . 
fiuasio&ctaj 

JS!Rsp3a9^cr» f UUbd9^r9; (5«fW^rk 

mm i*# Compen&ttoa J Jjfc 

E«»I34apatcii«4^t>r k i'-too- , ^Hr 

ferj^S^KXPf 

ftarj i fr|*tifl . T llfc-jjiyfl, 

*WP*. Pn*^MMi C ' *w 
Entfam, 4 ** 9 >, r,jj*. - " •• - 

KfegUtui to i $aa> 1, M#*Ut«wath cm- 

tury, :?, wvvt, * 47 ^>S&' lo t6r«ftterntL 
tientisry* *fc*-*Qt3t *3d war* of 

t*xd* XIV. 144 - 143 , * 4 & 154 ; to eight 
***«*» otfttswr, *& ttP’ip* 

4 *>*i . Riestskitkm. 46 * 43 ^ 

4 N~*?$' 04 . $ 06 . |©?* $*$* &n; M 
m0f$ odoait&tkm, 300 - 3 *$ ; tute 

■ ’ v&*tv0* fwefc, *ofc3«d «rt0*i 
to e^twtik cetmny, #**3 j* f i 
Imw af A*e&*n cokmk% J ph$$f} 
t*oiaf empire to 3|^i40^0r|3i It j 
W* to irtr 

. W -|to«rM,liftil; i 

*■’ &**ki*il * % : / . ! 

****** 1 **• - .. • >. , I 


Epbaap^ Churd^ < 5 W Jfagkm Qmm.) 
Knwtei, l, 1 j* * 4 fe w, ilb**& 4 * * 4 *t lft* 

Estirt^G«wfta, of Ftowpc* t* 7, »«*, 144* 
»**, 4^0-470; (t(n4\ m« dedtoe^f, 
« 3 > » 3 S ; *nd Frroch Tt«w 4 #|tidtii 0 f^ 4^ 
4 ^t* 4 ^ 474 - Jfe } 

j Ksteftoixy, Major d\ I, 356* vt. ™ 

j Edthoafe, 1 , 374. 37 k ft* I 15 

Ai.uehaHa:, Holy. 1 , 1 **> 

^agcne of Savoy. I*nr fc «\ 1, J 
j frutfoit 1 , Empress 2 > ts?y *80, 

HP* t, *?& 

’ Eulud <n BIH* t, ^ 
j Kxptaratft'm, 1, umjC 4w& 

WL 4^. t. i«, t>*$HSi&, 6j 

^fcttrcmr t’naton, i, » f* 

fahutss StKift^ t, 

Factojy Britisi* f > :*j t 300* 

f a: lory System, t # 35 ; I ^ 70, 77- S 3 , 101, 
i? 4 , rOA 

FdkUcd liU»k, f tf^ t, <>5^ 4 

‘'Ftdk 5 f, 40 .^ ' M 

* A Family Cof»p«tf*c/' 1 , 3*0. 

Far E?iXt, impt\ itd jdvdrirs In, tyi* 54 & $ 0 ?. 

FrXt wunf IheTaa^V’’ !♦ * 

Farti^v, Ai^viiindf'fduifS of f> 05 , 

1 .'xx v ’ , / : * 

J J idvoda fnridmt. f hi %, ?w» «4 70*i 
; r«‘Swftau* : FeHrc«d«m^n}, t,.*&&.' 
f FVbru^ry U- v . vltow i t #4>H.yw t30| X$#-'$0b 
! r**d^i?id ^4hy 1, ; . 

fr'ttfctoHm.S 4 rfb 

f I, ’.iV *A ' 

! t ~<t!iwi, of Arj»»ft, % I, B&Up »4 4 * 

j I ( r Jjf^aod •Ufiu l. ( ||rt 4 r 

I f « l, of fttitatfiir iw 5lir $1 i, $it/ 

' Frrth ^i.<s ^ Kmactor. t, $ 6 f St v By. , 

f>r*mtr ,4 H; jftmp#o£ Ik x^HPMh' >/ ^ 
Frridfwui VTI* of fc jjSfit* i$ft» 

Ji **>■ ' 4 fi ;* . v 

Vrj^.^wl l cd 

t rf ttwo d ^ L ^ HhftlTliito B. 't’ 7 J^ „ iif 

i-lr-w ■-* 


fs «7 ^ 

nWffTf f^WJtT % 45 *^ % ‘ > .<** >* - 

ffch'r.t “ 'A- ' '-. . JL. ^ * 

Wr.U'^t 1 . jja; *, 3 *. 4 ( 0 , 4 »*i 40 . 

: i-A. -m-m. .%, *7 




4 ** 

t" 


<&* Nnhm 


.. JA 41 .A - . 

**d JWA, |# OS 

^ * ttt&$ ' ■ 

* l* iss^afr 4 $ 6 , 

Wo***#, jjt3Mrt»U «k 1 * i« 47 # 79 

* K-*, 

, cauacSI of, 1* i <6 

. 

Deem, . 1 , 54^; 

U, S*k*A 

IfcifesM* sft** 

t«$. i&w 

' iwr^fiiT inti ti*>*u. 

JWUCfcl, 43 ^ 54 * 5 ; 

_ 1 .^ 11 . 

FiMM^In *$<*♦> 1* 0-7 ; to satermh century 

iftb- <A *it>, * 4 »-i 4 »* 144-145, 

wSti; jta aftvMmtfe pentury, aotrno* 

1 *$£-*%>; to eugfeton^K century, a rirtsb 
440-48*, 463; tad cokmitt ftf with 

Itogkwto, W #*«# 3 J**S 9 ^‘» «* *&• &***►' 

- h nk*» *&4*$#3 * 1 0 Mk* <***&^*tt% $J 3 - 
&»} under Fir»st Emptos 334-581 * u*wkr 
the Rauwaitt^, *, 2 % 3 ^ $*. 59 ; j 

tautor tic July Menwtte 5^53, &r? 5 « 1 
v p^m * 46 ; «od*r Scttmd R<$HiUk, | 
■ **■ * ~ nn$7i on^ksr Wind ] 

%Wrf*o; under Ttord ItaflE&c* 
_ ^sm-3qs ; inttmuidood rttfctkft* 
inE**** ***** **w* -fat* 444, 4 *^ 
ujfo, 68 c, *j*Itf*K*tr 

h Spt, So*. 43 >; <#****!** 

54 ^- 54 ^ 5044 & the Ft* feu*. 
-jOt-A, St&S&t, 5 WH^ 575 , 57 ** 57 *. 
,$£»# 5ttf? ,ta Afrku, 617, 6tft 0 *>* 
an ' AakH&t, 0*5# 638, 6*5^632* 
tfritf** Corat#, *, 87 . A'liqswofr.) 
**Fnmd8t, Emperor of AtotofeF *$&* f suacis 
lLEsuictOr.) *fV- '•'- 

■ *nUp«W (at H»t, IU»^far), 

. fHUKtoh Emperor. I, «* M*. 

' ■ m-ssj:'*. 4.% *«•. * ' 1 '* ;> 

, Pmod* r. uf friuiei*, *<<j* £*-***4, Mt- 

■ S' ui-**. «*ft §* 1 * 4 , 




. , t, Kh w . ; 

F«*teritk H n 8 »«» IV; k Ai, 13** 

* 8 u 184 * ^| 0 i. 

F*tm***v . 1 , ■fit iOS- 
Ftrtmnuj, c4, i, jx,* 

Fffte TnuhJk Rq, ^ ^ 

304 “ 3 ur..^R ^ 4 r , 54 s ‘ * 

French an,i Tr !»-* 5 HfV I r y .UStjA > 

353> 3S0^ _ N 

Fnmfh £^aat«»nal Ain u, S r t^iy, 62$* 0Hpi * 
Gn«a r Fir^h tahun.) » / 

Fr«ath \Vc»t Atfiau t. 617 * ftMv Oa 0 rJ»** 
riktv 1 ^ r / | 

Fdodtod f ijik < 4 , 1 . 3 t<^ 

Fricudt* Sourly <>i, i# 4*t* ^ 

FHilsher, i, 5*. i'O* 4 , 

FVuadf l, >i 7 ~ 2 i** . ^ * / ■*' 

Ftoairjsai . 1. 3^5' . 2,* 

Fulton* K^«artpi» 89 . 73 * 

I, * 08 , 45S* 

GOhun. S, M?. 650 . <S«» 
jrxcndi Fx^yattorisul AftW , , 

(ahcb tn^ed # 

jStppta% 555; M 'ttoti&S *' ' 























r wy 


and ri & i wfcrtto a erf, $nA 

3 , & 

), t $7*1 • * 4 &* 4 <X 
M> sSS. tyo* 2*4. jwao*. 

60S; Bfil&fa, 007. 658, 

, egont _ 

Ifouing mad Tow* jPbcain*. Act, Britifh, 1 . 

jdbsrtusbta*. trcat_v of {176.O. l.fso. 

Henry, 1 , 54, SO 

Hudson^* Bay, 1, joo, ^401; f> MO 

y&m* VkUtiLAw. 

^^*i|CIK>t 2 Bv 14 V, *44 * 45 * *«> 0 « 

•* 8 MLjr** 4 i I4*~*f** >ctf* $4**, 40^. 

Vnpuuiism. 1 , r <tfr 

liwrbert, of Italy, 

Humboldt, \kruui«Mpi 3 , X, 6, ; » ■>, 340 
Humb ‘-* 4 , VVJltodrtWft, 1 , 557 * a ns ** 
M jftuDdfv«i r>A>s 'i* 5^570; t, fjtv 
Hundred Yew* 0, ? tc 

“Hundred Yean* W t%£ Setf.nd,' 1, 24/. 
Hungary, ill *500, I* <*3> arer&a'>n of IKb** 
bfcr*s to, j$i and Tories, &>»i. dr, *<*>« 
,1, 4«o-*4w* ; 4 w»d tt&ghn, 1, *02; &»d 
b JOteressi* 3$$ -336; ,i»d Joseph 11, 
jtH) Mettormrh and t>w ;n«um*a*>a 

“l» 40 » % IJ 7 - 43 S, 130 , *33, ft,. 

14*1 453 ; ifon? ifo* 3 * i$ 5 . 
-435. ( 5 f» Auftlrib-KuR- 



* 3 p**£ 


165^ , „ 

‘*ttt-fc.. 4 * : «rs te 

ft^s, is; Outat fa. sb. <H; 
«, a*e, nara *% J». 4 *s- 




wfc »ji. „ 
uaht<4, 
^ 3 -SM 

«i. i, &**"&$, '**SH*# 
* &-J 49 , M 4 » W». 

664, 

A. 665. 

*, 40 , S*t, .' , + 


ft; t, 44 t* ». 

$» Sts, Si& 

fasatritt LoM*, Saints I, 174, 

Illyrian Provkwei 1 , sss* 5&* 

Ijsnjs&aslaic Gmcfpttea, do^m* af T I, aft, 
Imprriafism. m nwfemta tmd mnisMb, 
eeaiwba, B f jo, tSf-td*, hHM $•*{ ihtirr.', 
, CoMurtie'!.} * , ^ , j Itri* * 

iftaptfuteot l4it-wr tony, in OesU Britain* j Jfo*'”'** 

* fiftx* n\»< 

iKrifish' 1 L u& ijuft, » Mw^ # 


$*#; £*&* h wjM* «**> 4*** dts- 

$tb 4 $r~$&; Afel ‘iwaisttior, B 
S0*-S7S, 677-S78 ? 

X «^«0 OwmdUa Act {**), & 66 ^ 70 ^ 
tri#WO» .Ai^ritan, 1 , f*, Si. 67, AoS, 307, 

; I, (op'SoO, foS- 

6^ 614^^ Mt. 

* IndlvidttHto*’ 1 Si 
fndo-Clina, X 5 *&$dfe 5 W* 

fn lulfCxirr^, « 4 d<»>JLsdv'aJi f 1 , *31, 

RevolUfion. X, xt\ 4^^ S?S; 

a 57* 6 r-a*. «suo» lw- 

7 * 4 " - v i5» in \u»irHi£*a|S-S 40 { 
itS 430; ifcSirfnUim 

9 {|bV l*i CMMktik, MS; ift OmtMl^.s 7 * 7 S 75 ; 
in Franc*, vrw* ttt, * 3 ^* 3 ^ S 47 * *» 
CWtn»*»y. 95 - 07 * **<h 4 ^l» 4 «H|» 7 jf i« 
Cttai Bnii 
6 ? 3 ^>?s; : ‘ 

loa 33 So,ATV^ 

Amcfka/aij 

.17^; in t . 

44S; in S»it /maud, 4 ,il> U^mt-A i (i . 

**«4, iaspfrirf^ tt<*. 444, 
an*t s?*i tfis; sw *n 

I! • t* tlmtfrr {met; , *,a J 5 *#l 

/JCatfcnll 4 ? , i »>/.5 t h 4 *»t s *jtiUj 4 hiiv 

/» »« ton. ;u*d ^ 

Ar.iu Juftd, 4*4 ,^iu 

Tnfhajrtrv, In '*ih im UtiT.X fOYfJy t<f-a 

contu 7 ^ * 

4^5 410, u< 

trial Kr^Uatkc iAi^» w* X^susfciT 

i* 4 tt 1 ^ 

Iidaliilwlt, , Fayvd, X 2 jS-j *9 J 4 **f of* 
l»j?ria l, 37 4 V i^>* *; T ^, a #t- 
lttn*ji<iR* IV. Pop. . 1 , 5X 
fmpXtit n, wirrisfiiul X, 90* 92* W& 16% 

44 vit S-- ; -t ^5 

iwtfrj«tou C*X;n n 1, 144* j 
* 1 ? nft / urwti i <4 f 5 * *vy 
It, ura*Hi, 

St 4,, 't >-j„ >u, sS^m 
44 f \ t- ' l 
Jn*t *a ,f ; » »* Fn 

-■.s a 

1 



ttCr 

> b ofetlrcotli «c#tt*db M< 

vv~?** 'k\ v 

•' r<al X^IO, lnifli 4 »tbiba-> 

;,»! W w Wwp wa *'*, iUwfMhp. «* 

* I«if,ffto,**fc'« l v' , ■'• 

* t x ' t ,- ■ 



“lutolffuMe Art*," 1 , iff. 1 lev*,*. 3S& <*4 

Invention*, mechanical.*. < 9 -T 5 . 97 - 9 *. } J*v*. »• 55 . 59 ; *• « 9 , 

lonianlMMid*, l.**> J*57 *. 5°J .jJdWhtrh Count von, X 

Ireland. I, l, t 6 i, * 49 . 475 . «?, J««». of. 1 , 5 .- 9 , 5 

3«ta.,3j5,jjT.4W~4W.43»; 1. 19J-M4. Jeufrtui Ktin, t, iijL 
< W U la©. Je»kift*»r 1, $3 


,i^A 53 P. 

IlMtt o^ltt-dr/ t, 74 * 

Italian, X, 377* V 

t*f '^astUe* 1, £-*«» 54 * 74 * -l 

fobdl* 1 f » *<A 579 * 480, j8ff» $*£*. 

$» .4** <•&*» Molmimriwbni 

Twthty ; *&) 
hmtfk rt S, 0^7 


jc&Kta**»r 1, on 
Jnctkir^ . L** Wif of, 

J&ttnr, iv-Aatd, 1 , ; ^ 

; “jMfcy.’ ' Spinning. ** 
jeruafca.i, ii* * $ 

f p#n#<rf Kaunth, i P u^I ■'‘ , 

0 ‘ ’ 1 * 0 , 1 , 98 ' 

174 ' A. 40 * ' 4 r< 4 J » 44 ?I i* 


Ir*|s , in <500,1. j 4 -19 ; medieval ounifKfct 4 W> » 5 *. ST* 1 "• 4 ‘"’* r »V\ 5 ||- * 

of, 44 ~ 4 $, t? 2 ; »\t*eath<jcni«ry culture of, Jm f X, 1 * 3 ', *. "*>* / > 7 « 41 * *~» ^ 

*£*>-'* 04 ; in, i <63 ; of omiHdt i* . 4* ?~47s, *p* i*»> 

jjctvm) Ftanti* 1 juj 4 Charles V, yjHfci* Jontno, <«» Oftdc*. 1 74 * w ^ 

and Napoleon 1. SU* M" *** • '"ttr&J ni 1* *9 

57$ ; in Era of iiattmthK i. H, i>~to, 44- 49 ®- ^ 
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